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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The Hebrew Grammar of William Gesenius—originally 
published in 1813—has long been regarded as a standard 
work in Germany, and has been repeatedly re-edited, first 
by Rodiger and afterwards by Professor Kautzsch, with 
a view to keeping it abreast of the progress of scholarship. 
Various English translations of it have also appeared; but 
the original work has gained so considerably in value in the 
latest editions, thanks to the scholarly revision of Professor 
Kautzsch, that the time seemed to have come for a new 
translation of what is practically a new book. Moreover, 
no Hebrew Grammar exists in English combining in one 
volume a thorough treatment both of the accidence and 
of the syntax. The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
accordingly arranged with the German publisher, Herr Vogel, 
of Leipzig, to issue such a translation, and entrusted the work 
to the late Rev. G. W. Collins (of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Keble College, Oxford), with whom I was 
afterwards associated. His translation of the twenty-fifth 
edition (1889) was already approaching completion when a new 
edition of the German was announced as being in preparation, 
and the Delegates decided to await its publication in order 
that Professor Kautzsch’s latest improvements might be 
incorporated in the English translation. The new German 
edition, however, did not appear so soon as was expected, 
and in the meantime Mr. Collins died. The task of revising 
the translation, and of seeing it through the press, thus 
devolved upon me. Its accomplishment has been somewhat 
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vi Translator's Preface. 

delayed, partly by the intervention of other work, and partly 
owing to the numerous additions and improvements intro¬ 
duced by Professor Kautzsch into the twenty-sixth edition 
(1896), which of course had to be incorporated. With regard 
to the method pursued, the plan and arrangement of the 
original have been strictly followed, so that the references for 
sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German and 
English. At the same time, every effort has been made 
to state the principles of the grammar in a form that would 
be clearly and readily apprehended by English students. 
The sheets have been submitted while in proof to the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Driver, who has made 
numerous valuable suggestions as to translation. Some 
slight additions have occasionally been made—in no case, 
however, affecting the substance of Professor Kautzsch’s 
work — chiefly consisting of supplementary references to 
English works, or now and then completing a list of 
citations. These have been enclosed within brackets [] 
wherever it was possible to do so without too much com¬ 
plication. A few notes added by Mr. Collins have been 
marked with his initials, G.W. C. Some evident printers 
errors in the German have been tacitly corrected. It would 
be too much to hope that in so large a mass of details 
mistakes have been entirely avoided, but my endeavours 
to secure accuracy and uniformity have been very materially 
aided by the skill and experience of Mr. J. C. Pembrey, the 
oriental reader to the Clarendon Press. In conclusion, I wish 
to express my gratitude to Dr. Driver for his ever-ready help 
in all matters of difficulty, and for the encouragement I have 
received from him throughout a rather toilsome piece 
of work. 

A. E. COWLEY. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
GERMAN EDITION. 


Between the appearance of the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth editions of this Grammar 1 more than six years elapsed. 
During that period so many important works appeared on 
the textual criticism and exegesis of the Old Testament, 
as well as on the grammar of the Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, that the editor again found abundant materials 
for amplifying and re-casting the work. . . . 

For the Biblical text, constant use has been made of the 
critical editions of Dr. S. Baer: Jeremia , Lipsiae, 1890; Josua 
et Judices , 1891; Samuel , 1892; Reges , 1895. Warm praise 
is also due to the admirable edition of the Old Testament 
text by David Ginsburg (London, 1894, 2 vols.), based 
primarily on the earliest printed editions, — seven of the 
entire Bible, dated between 1488 and 1525, and thirteen 
of various parts, 1477-1525,— and containing a selection of 
readings from the LXX, Peshittd, Targums, and Vulgate. 
In the course of his work, the present writer has learnt to 
value this edition more and more. The critically revised 
text in the handsome series of * Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament 2 / published under the editorship of Prof. P. Haupt 
(Leipzig and Baltimore, 1893, &c.), has also been consulted 


1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (pp. 202, small 8vo); the next 
thirteen editions were issued by Gesenius himself; the fifteenth to the twenty-first 
(1845-1872) by E. Rodiger; the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth (1878-1889) 
by the present editor. 

9 Distinguishing the various documents of the Pentateuch and historical books 
by colours, and hence also called the * Polychrome Bible.' The following parts 
have appeared: Job by Siegfried, 1893; I and II Samuel by Budde, Leviticus by 
Driver and White, 1894; Jeremiah by Comill, Joshua by Bennett, the Psalms 
by Wellhausen, Chronicles by Kittel, 1895; Genesis by Ball, Daniel by 
Kamphausen, 1896. i 
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viii From, the Preface to the German Edition. 

as occasion required. But this twenty-sixth edition has 
especially benefited by the systematic study of the Old 
Testament, undertaken with a view to the new translation 
of it, published by the editor in 1894 1 . Independently of 
the criticism of the text, this afforded opportunity for a much 
fuller notice of all striking forms, as well as for considerable 
additions to the examples in the Syntax. 

Among the works consulted on special grammatical 
questions, the first place must be assigned to those of 
De Lagarde, Barth, and Ed. Konig, cited on p. 231. Konig’s 
Lehrgebaude , starting with Hebrew, includes a comprehensive 
comparison of the other Semitic dialects, and is distinguished 
by an almost exhaustive presentation of the facts, as well as 
by the regard paid systematically to phonetic and philological 
principles. De Lagarde and Barth, embracing in their survey 
the entire system of Semitic noun-formation, suggest, inde¬ 
pendently of each other, such an abundance of new and 
important points of view, that the editor felt no little 
embarrassment in deciding on the extent of the changes 
required in §§ 81-86, 93 and 94. However, the consideration 
that, in spite of very remarkable agreement on fundamental 
questions, the two scholars often differ widely in details, 
and that the controversy on the subject (see the literature 
on p. 231) has led to no definite conclusions, finally left no 
doubt as to the course to be pursued. I have endeavoured 
in an excursus (§ 83. d) to give, as far as possible, an unbiassed 
statement of the principles followed by both scholars, and 
in § 84 sqq. have altered or omitted whatever has so far been 
proved to be certainly untenable. Though starting with 
grave doubts, I must admit that Barth’s fundamental prin¬ 
ciple—that all nouns may be referred to either perfect or 
imperfect stems—appears to me more and more to be correct 
and fruitful, although at the same time it is true that all 
nouns cannot now be traced to one or the other stem with 
the certainty claimed by the author in his Nominalbildung. 


1 Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments , Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894. Of the 
readings discussed in pp. 1 to 88 of the appendix to this translation, a considerable 
number have also been noticed in the Grammar. 
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Among smaller monographs the studies of Knudtzon, 
mentioned on p. 320, note, as also V. Baumann's Hebraische 
Relativsatze (see p. 466), Herner’s Syntax der Zahlworter 
(see p. 454), and Diehl's Pronomen personate suffixum 2. und 
3. plur . des Hebraischen , deserve special mention. The last- 
named Dissertation was available only from § 91 onwards. 
Besides these, abundant material is contained in the numerous 
discussions of grammatical and syntactical questions in 
Driver's Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 1890), and in the lists of the linguistic features of 
particular books in Driver's Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament (sixth edition, Edinburgh, 1897), in Siegfried 
and Stade's Hebraisches Worterbuch zum A. T. (Leipzig, 1893), 
and last but not least in the greatly improved twelfth edition 
of Geseniu $> Handworterbuch, edited by Frants Buhl, with the 
assistance of A. Socin and H. Zimmem, in 1895. The sparing 
use of such valuable works as Friedrich Delitzsch's Assyrische 
Grammatik (Berlin, 1889 1 ), P. Haupt's Semitische Sprachlaute 
(see p. 27), &c., was due to the limitations necessarily imposed 
by a Grammar intended primarily for theological students 
in the widest sense of the term. At the same time, the 
greatest possible care has been taken to give a full account 
of the literature which has appeared since 1889. 

For notes and corrections relating to particular points, 
I have to thank Professors Budde (Strassburg), Dalman 
(Leipzig), Haupt (Baltimore), Kamphausen (Bonn), Ley 
(Kreuznach), G. Moore (Andover), Nestle (Ulm), Philippi 
(Rostock, in a review of the twenty-fifth edition in the 
Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1890, no. 17), Praetorius (Halle), 
Stade (Giessen), and Messrs. S. Preiswerk, junior (Bale), and 
Ziegert (Breslau); also for notes on a more considerable scale, 
Dr. Mayer-Lambert (Paris), Prof. Socin (Leipzig), and 
Prof. Strack (Berlin). The two last-mentioned scholars 
placed at my disposal their own copies of the twenty-fifth 
edition, containing numerous marginal annotations. Lastly, 
I must pay a tribute of gratitude to the cherished memory 
of my friend Prof. August Muller (Halle). The criticisms, 


1 English translation, Berlin and London (Williams and Norgate), 1889. 
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x From the Preface to the German Edition. 

which, according to the close of his review of the twenty-fifth 
edition, Prof. Muller intended for me, were found indicated 
in his private copy by lines and crosses of various colours. 
These led me in numerous cases to re-consider, and, I hope, 
also sometimes to improve the text. 

In the correction of the proofs of the twenty-sixth edition, 
my young colleague Mr. Steuernagel deserves my thanks 
for his unwearying and skilful help. 


The old complaint that reference to the Grammar was 
rendered difficult by the numerous subdivisions of the 
sections, has now been met by the addition of marginal 
letters. By this means the number of the section and one 
letter suffice for reference in nearly all cases. In very long 
sections (§§ 67, 72, 75, 93, 112, 113, 117, 119,126,159) double 
letters had to be used (aa, bb y &c.) after the single alphabet 
was exhausted. At the same time, the old subdivisions had 
to be retained on account of the numerous references in 
existing commentaries, and in the four editions of the 
Exercise Book. 

Finally, the Paradigms (p. 536 sqq.) have been subjected to 
a very thorough revision for this edition. From Paradigm G 
onward forms not actually occurring have been enclosed 
within brackets. 

The principal abbreviations used are— ZD MG—Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft: ZA W = Zeit¬ 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (edited, since 
its commencement in 1881, by Prof. B. Stade, Giessen): 
ZDP V — Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastinavereins (edited, 
since 1878, by Prof. H. Guthe, Leipzig). 


E. KAUTZSCH. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1 . The Semitic Languages in General\ 

See Gesenius, Introduction to his Hebr. Handworterb ., and to loth editions ; 
E. Renan, Histoire gtntrale el systime compart des longues simitiques , 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1863; B. Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § a sqq.; E. Konig, 
Hist.-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr.. Lpz. 1881, § 3 ; H. Struck, * Einl. in das A. T.,* 
in Zockler’s Handb. der tkeol. IVis sense h often , Nordl. 1883, I 9 ° sqq.; 4th ed. 

Munich, 1895; F. Hommel, Die semit . Volker u. Sprachen , I.pz. 1883, i. 1; Th. 
Noldeke, article 'Semitic Languages/ in the 9th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Brilannica , 
in German with corrections and additions, Die semit . Sprachen , Lpz. 1887; W. Wright, 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages , Cambr. 1890. 
Much relating to the subject may also be found in Diestel’s Gesch. des A . T. in der 
christl. Kirche , Jena, 1869.—The material contained in inscriptions has been in 
process of collection since 1881 in the Paris Corpus Inscriptionum Semi tic arum. 

1 . The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of lan¬ 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, in 
the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the Mountains of Armenia to the 
southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Smiles 
or Semitic languages (based upon the fact that according to Gen. 10, 
21 sqq. almost all nations speaking these languages are descended 
from Shem) is however now generally accepted and has accordingly 
been retained here \ 


1 From Shem are derived (Gen. 10, 21 sqq.) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (w. 6. 15 sqq.), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
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2 Introduction. [§ i. 

b 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided as 
follows:— 

I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 

the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscriptions 
(less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge*ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. —" 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3. 1) and 
Rabbinic; also Phoenician with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies) 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of Mesa*, king of Moab. 

c III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee/ 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gen. 31, 47, by the verse Jer. 10,11, and the sections Dan. 2, 4—7, 
28; Ezr. 4, 8—6,18, and 7, 12-26, as well as by a considerable portion 
of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian Gemara, &c.). To the same 
branch belongs also the Samaritan, with its admixture of Hebrew forms, 
and, except for the rather Arabic colouring of the proper names, the 
idiom of the so-called Nabataean inscriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including those in 
the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) see Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des Biblisch-Aramaischcn y Lpz. 1884, p. 6 sqq. 

d IV. The East Semitic branch 1 , the language of the Assyrio- 


is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians, about 
which uncertainty long prevailed, has proved to be Semitic, just as A&ur (Gen. 
10, 32) is included among the sons of Shem. 

1 Cf. especially Hommel, * On the philological position of the Ass.-Babylonian as 
compared with Western Semitic,' in Aufsdtu u. A bhandlu ngtn arabistisch semi to- 
lop sc ken Inhalts, Munich, 1892, p. 92 sqq. 
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§ i.] The Semitic Languages in General. 3 

Babylonian inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian inscrip¬ 
tions. 

On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a lexico¬ 
graphical point of view comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language viewed in 
the light of Assyrian research , Lond. 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. Wbrterbuchs zum A . T. t Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘ Assyrian Phonology, &c./ 
in Hebraica , Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3; Delitzsch. Assyrische Grammatik , 
Berlin, 1889. 

If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches. 

All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those € 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages (Lithu¬ 
anian, Lettish; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are 
now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or preserved only in a 
debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians and Jews in Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge'ez) in the later Abyssinian dialects (TigrS, Amharic), 
and Hebrew among some modem Jews (except in so far as they attempt a literary 
reproduction of the language of the Old Testament). Arabic alone has not only 
occupied to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its 
way in all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of Europe, and 
is called Indo-Germanic, since it comprises, in the most varied ramifications, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic as well as Gothic, 
along with the other Germanic languages. With the Old Egyptian language, of 
which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the languages of north-western 
Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times much in common, especially in 
grammatical structure; but on the other hand there are fundamental differences 
between them, especially from a lexicographical point of view; see C. Abel, 
Einleitung in ein dgyptisch - semitisch- indo-europdisches Wurzelwdrterbuch , Lpz. 
1887; and Ueber Wechselbeziehungen der agyptischen, indo-europdischen u. semit - 
isc hen Etymologic, Lpz. 1889, pt. i; Hommel, ‘On the extent of the relation between 
ancient Egyptian and Semitic,' in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ii. 34a sqq.; 
Erman, Das Verhdltnis des Aegyptischen zu den semitischen Sprachen , in the 
ZDMG. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 sqq. 

3 . The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, f 
as compared with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis¬ 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(< a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
grades; the vowels proceeding from the three primary sounds (a, t\ u) 
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are subject, within the same consonantal frame-work, to great changes 
in order to express various modifications in the signification of the 
same stem; ( 6 ) the word-stems are almost invariably triliteral, i.e. 
composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted to two tense- 
forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; and ( d) the noun has only two 
genders (masc. and fern.); and peculiar expedients are adopted for 
the purpose of indicating the case-relations; ( e) the oblique cases of 
the personal pronoun, as well as of all the possessive pronouns and the 
pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms immediately 
attached (suffixes); ( f) the almost complete absence of compounds 
both in the noun (with the exception of many proper names) and in 
the verb; (£) great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations, 
e. g. the small number of particles, and the prevalence of simple co¬ 
ordination of clauses without periodic structure. Classical Arabic, 
however, forms a not unimportant exception as regards the last men¬ 
tioned point. 

g 4 . From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is here apparently more agreement than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems 1 agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex¬ 
pressions directly borrowed (see below), the actual similarity might 
be restricted to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those in 
which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in con¬ 
sequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied families 
of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic relation, 
to establish which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary. 

Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien iiber indogcrmanisch-scmitischc Wurzel-ver- 
wandtschaft , Lpz. 1873; Noldechen, Semit. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius, 
Magdeb. 1876 sq.; McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech, Andover, U. S. A., 1881. 

h As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 
compare, e.g. A cfx", lingo , Sans, lih, Eng. to lick, Fr. lie her, Germ. 

lecken ; ^3 (kindr. tciXKcu, fctWcv, kv\Ioj, volvo. Germ, quellen, wallen, 

Eng. to well; *113 1 Bin, HIH x<*pdrr a/, Pers. khdrfdan , Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter , 
Eng. to grate , to scratch, Germ, kratzen ; P 1 B frango t Germ, brechen, &c.; Reuss, 
Gesch. der hi, Schriften A . T.’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn , to sound, to measure, to mix , 

f 1 On the distinction between stems and roots, see § 30, Rem. 1 and 2, —G. W.C.] 
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§ i.] The Semitic Languages in General. 

to smell', to place , clear , to kneel, raven, goal, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham ( sam), gam, kam, in the sense of the German samt, 
zusammen; in Hebrew DDK (from which DDK people, properly assembly), DJJ 
{with) samt, D 3 also, moreover, Arab. J 7 D 3 to collect; Pers. ham, harnah {at the 
same time ); Sans, amd {with), Gk. Afia (dfup<u), 6 fx 6 s, bpov (Sjukos, Bpabos), and 
harder tcoivbs, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus; with the corresponding sibilant Sans. 
sam, Gk. avv, (vv, £v? 6 s = tcotvds, Goth, sama, Germ, samt, sammeln ; bat many of 
these instances are doubtful. 

Essentially different from this internal connexion, is the occur- i 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 

(< a) In Hebr.: some names of objects which were originally indigenous in Egypt, 

Persia or India, e. g. "UP, Egyptian properly aur da, the great river, Coptic yaro 
• < 

or yero \ nearly always of the Nile; V 1 K (Egyptian) Nile-reed; D;H 0 (in Zend 
pairidaha, circumvallation = vap&buoos) pleasure-garden, park; dame, 

Persian gold coin; D'UUJ peacocks , perhaps from the Malabar tbgai or idghai. 
Some of these words are also found in Greek, as (Sans, kapi) ape, ktjwos, 
irij&os ; D 0"]3 (Pers. kirbds, Sans, karpdsa) cotton, K&pvaoos, car has us. 

(b) In Greek, &c.: some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e. g. pa five< jos, byssus; Hiob Xlfiavos, XifSayojros, incense; 
njij tcdrrf, tcbvva, canna, cane; Kvpivov, cuminum , cumin; Kaooia, 

cassia; tcdprjXos, camelus; }^J? arrhabo, arrha , pledge. Such 

transitions have probably been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. (Comp. 

A. Muller, 1 Semitische Lehnworter im alteren Griechisch,’ in Bezzenberger’s Bcitrdge 
zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1877, v °h u P- 2 73 *<¥{• > E. E ies » 
Quae res el vocabula a gentibus semitids in Graeciampervenerint , Breslau, 1890 ; , 

Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin/ in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, xxiit p. 35 sqq.; H. Lewy, Die semitischen 
Fremdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phdnit. Sprach- 
tweige angehor. Lehnworter in hieroglyph . u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886.) 

6 . No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce k 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of the Semites has essentially one remarkable defect, viz. that only 
the consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) 
are arranged in line as real letters *, whilst of the vowels only the 
longer are indicated by representative consonants (comp, below, § 7)* 

It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 

1 According to Delitzsch, however ( Prolegg . 145, v. sup. p. 2), is a genuine 
Semitic word. 

* So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented the 
vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change in their 
form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which likewise indicates the 
vowels, see p. 6, note 1, ad fin. 
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or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all the 
vowels (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for the practised 
reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in Semitic manuscripts 
and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, almost invariably pro¬ 
ceeds from right to left \ 

With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, now represented 
most faithfully by the characters used on the stele of Me§a‘, king of 
Moab (see below, § 2.2), and in the old Phoenician inscriptions. The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2. 2), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing. 

/ See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and especially 
the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive forms. For a more 
complete view, see Gesenills , Scriptural linguaeque Phoenicia* monumenta, Lips. 
1837, 4 to > P** i* P* r 5 sq<l*> pt. iii. tab. 1-5, also his article ‘ Palaographie * in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encykl. Sect. iii. Bd. 9. From numerous monuments since 
discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, especially the Phoenician, has 
become considerably enlarged and more accurate. Comp, especially the Tables 
of De Vogite in vol. xi. of the Revue archtol ., Paris, 1865, and in the Melanges 
(Varcklologie orientate, Paris, 1868, after p. 141; further Paul Schroder, Die phoniz. 
Sprache , Halle, 1869, p. 75 sqq.; Lenormont, Essai sur la propagation de 
rAlphabet Pkinicien dans Vancien monde , Paris, 1875, tom. i. 2 me ^d. (to be used 
with some caution); Schlottmann, article * Schrift u. Schriftzeichen ’ in Riehm’s 
Ilandwdrtcrb. des bibl, Altert ., p. 1434 sqq.; Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet , &c., Loud. 
1883, 2 vols.; Phil. Berger, Histoire de Vicriture dans V antiquiti, Paris, 1891.— 
For the development of the Hebrew characters and the best Tables of Alphabets, 
comp. § 5. a , note 2. 

in 0. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the 
oldest writings are to be met with in the Assyrio-Babylonian (cunei¬ 
form) inscriptions*; with which are to be classed the earliest Hebrew 
fragments occurring in the Old Testament (see § 2). 


1 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, and even 
alternately in both directions ( boustrophedon ), but as a rule from right to left. In 
Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become the prevailing one; 
some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. The cuneiform 
writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly borrowed from a non- 
Semitic people. 

* Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena , p. 57,* We possess written monuments of 
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§ i.] The Semitic Languages in General. 

The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of Cyrus (comp. 
Ezr. 6, 3 sqq.), those of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries a.d. (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth to fifth century, North-Arabic literature from the sixth 
century a.d.) It is, however, another question which of these languages 
has adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase of 
its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, and 
oftentimes the organic structure of a language is even considerably 
impaired before it has developed a literature, especially by early 
contact with people of a strange tongue. Thus in the Semitic depart¬ 
ment, the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, 
next to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the 
Assyrian. Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was 
the longest to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds 
and forms of words l . Even here, however, there appeared, through 
the revolutionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until 
Arabic at length reached nearly the stage at which we find Hebrew as 
early as the Old Testament. 


the Assyrian kings Isme-Dagan and Samsi-Ramman I, who reigned about 1830 or 
1816 B. C. : but Babylonian antiquities and Babylonian literature precede the 
Assyrian by a development of more than a thousand years.* According to 
Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania t i. 
p. 11 sqq., the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the period from 3800 to 
450 B.c. 

1 Even now the language of some of the B&dawi is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town-Arabs. It must, however, here be admitted that the 
former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated in 
many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much apparently 
original is to be regarded with Noldeke {Die semit. Spr. % p. 5 [ = Encycl. Brit ., 
ed. 9, art. SEMITIC Languages, p. 64a]) only as a modification of the original. 
The assertion that the Arabs exhibit the Semitic character in its purest form, should, 
according to Noldeke, be rather that * the inhabitants of the desert lands of Arabia, 
under the influence of the extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life con¬ 
tinually the same amid continual change, have emphasized some of the most 
important Semitic characteristics in a most one-sided manner.* 

[In modem conversational Arabic, the T&nwin and the endings of inflectional 
forms are almost always neglected. Mr. E. T. Rogers, late British Consul at Cairo, 
told me that they are still pronounced in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo.— 
G. W. C.] 
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n Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient Hebrew 
agrees more with the modem than with the ancient Arabic, and that the latter, 
although it only appears as a written language at a later period, has yet in many 
respects preserved a more complete structure and a more original vowel system 
than the other Semitic languages. Thus it occupies amongst these a position 
similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic languages, or 
Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the toughest organism 
of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms and derivatives, while 
on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise universal decay, there still 
remains here and there something original and archaic, and this is the case 
with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said : (i) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literature of the Jews, has, in respect 
to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the Arabic, 
which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (a) that, notwithstanding this 
fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede the priority to the latter; (3) that 
it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, on account of its simplicity 
(which was only caused by the decay of its organic structure), is the oldest form of 
Semitic speech. 

§ 2 . Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language . 

See Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache u. Sckrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18; Th. 
Noldeke’s article, ‘Sprache, hebraische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lcxikon, Lpz. 1875, 
Bd. v; Bertheau, ‘Hebraische Sprache,' in Herzog’s Rcalencyklopadicy 2. Aufl. Bd. 5; 
W. Robertson Smith, * Hebrew Language and Literature,' in the Encyclopaedia 
Brilannica t 9th ed., Edinb. 1880, vol. xi. p. 594 sqq. 

a 1 . The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of 
the sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the 
Old Testament \ It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction 
to the Neo-Hebrew in Jewish writings of the post-biblical period 
(§ 3. 1). The name Hebrew language (JV") 3 y yXuxraa t&v *E| Qpaiw, 
iPpdiori) does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it 
we find in Is. 19, 18 the term language of Canaan 1 , and Xl'TW in the 
fews language 2 Ki. 18, 26. 28 (comp. Is. 36, 11. 13), Neh. 13, 24. 
In the last-cited passage it already agrees with the later (post-exilic) 
usage, which gradually extended the name fews, fewish to the whole 
nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, and the book of Esther. 
b The distinction between the names Hebrews 'E&pcuoi) and Israelites 

(*0^ i s that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with also 

1 That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan appears 
from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, nlgcb (properly dryness, 
afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south, comp. 
Renss, 1 . c., p. 53 sq. 
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a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the former 
appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known amongst 
foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken of either when 
the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with foreigners (Gen. 40, 15. 

Ex. a, 7. 3, 18 and elsewhere; Jon. 1, 9) or when it is put in the mouth of those 
who are not Israelites (Gen. 39,14.17. 41,1 a and elsewhere) or, finally, when it is 
used in opposition to other nations (Gen. 14, 13. 43, 32. Ex. a, n. 13. 21, a). 

Its use in 1 Sam. 13, 3. 7 and 14, ai is exceptional. In the Greek and Latin 
authors, as well as in Josephus, the name 'E Bpcuoi, Hebraei l , &c., alone occurs. 

Of the many explanations of the gentilic the derivation from "Q? a country 

on the other side with the derivative suffix s -r- (§ 86. a, 5) appears to be the 
only one philologically possible. The name accordingly denoted the Israelites 
as being those who inhabited the * eber , i. e. the district on the other side of 
the Euphrates (or perhaps more correctly the Jordan?), and would therefore 
originally be only appropriate when used by the nations on this side of the 
Euphrates or Jordan. We must, then, suppose that after the crossing of either 
river it had been retained (by the Abrahamidae) as an old-established name, 
and within certain limits (see above) had become naturalized among them. In 
referring this name ta the patronymic *Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned 
to it a much more comprehensive signification. For since in Gen. 10, ai (Num. 

24, 24 does not apply) Shem is called the ancestor of all the children of'Eber, and 
to the latter there also belonged according to Gen. 32 , 20 sqq. and 10, 25 sqq. 
Aramean and Arab races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic 
'ibrt y exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a decidedly larger 
variety of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the name must 
in that case not be insisted upon. 

The term *E /3 priori is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 b. c.), and in the New Testament, Rev. 9,11. 

On the other hand it serves in John 5, a. 19, 13. 17 perhaps also 19, 20 and 
Rev. 16, 16 to denote what was then the vernacular (Aramaic) of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression 'E 0 paU StdAc/rro* in Acts 
a 1, 40. a a, a and 26, 14 is doubtful (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, dcs Bibl.-Aram. t 
p. 19 sq.). Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish-Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament for the language of the sacred books in opposition 
to the lingua profana t i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 

2. With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from d 
the Phoenician inscriptions; see below, § 2. 3), only very few remains 
of old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 


1 The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the Hebrew 
but from the Palestinian Aramaic * ebrayd , ‘ the Hebrew.* 
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ruins of the city of Dibdn (now Dhtbdn), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it, the Moabite king 
MSsa' (at the beginning of the ninth century b. c.) recounts his battles 
with Israel (comp. 2 Ki. 3, 4 sqq.), his buildings, and other matters 1 ; 
of old Hebrew (2) an inscription of six lines (probably of the eighth 
century b.c. 2 ) discovered in June, 1880, in the tunnel between the 
Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) twenty 
engraved seal-stones, some of them pre-exilic but bearing little except 
proper names 8 ; (4) coins of the Maccabaean prince John Hyrkanus 
(from 135 b.c.) and his successors 4 , and the coinage of the revolts in 
the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 


1 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on the 
spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken into 
pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription could be 
made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. Comp. Ch. 
Clcrmont-Ganneau (at that time head of the French consulate in Jerusalem), 
La stile de Mesa roi de Moab , Paris, 1870, and ‘La stele de Dhiban,* in the 
Revue Archlol., March, 1870, p. 184 sqq. (with an improved copy), also the 
Journal A slat., 1887, p. 7 2 sqq. Comp, for the history of the discovery and for 
the earlier literature relating to the stone, especially the article in Ausland\ 
1874, No. 48, p. 951 sqq. A photograph of the two largest fragments was prepared 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund from drawings by Sir C. Warren. All preceding 
facsimiles are now, however, antiquated, owing to the excellent reproduction and 
translation of the inscription by Smend and Socin, who from the fragments of 
the stone, and the squeeze taken in 1869 before its destruction, have established 
about eighty new characters (Freiburg im Baden, 1886). Cf. also Driver, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel , Oxford, 1890, p. lxxxv sqq. 

a Comp, for this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and 
palaeographically very important—which refers to the boring of the tunnel, Kautzsch 
in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina-Vereins , 1881, pp. 102 sqq. and 260 sqq. 
(with a copy from a plaster-cast of the inscription), also 1882, p. 205 sqq.; Guthe, 
ibid. 1881, p. 250 sqq. and ZDMG. 1883, p. 725 sqq.; W. Wright in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol ., Feb. 7, 1883 ; J. Derenbourg in the Comptes 
rendus de VAcad, des inscriptions , 1881, tom. iv, and in the Revue des itudes 
Juives , 1881, Parts 3 and 4; in the Oriental Series of the London Palaeographical 
Soc., Plate 87; Beswick in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Explor. Fund, 
Oct. 1884. The inscription was removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven 
pieces in the process: v. Guthe in ZDPV. xiii. 286 sqq. If, as can hardly be 
doubted, the name (i.e. emissio) Is. 8, 6 refers to the discharge of water 
from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel (so Stade, Gesch. Lsr . p. 594), then 
the latter, and consequently the inscription, was already in existence about 736 B.c. 

5 See Rodiger in ZDMG. iii, 1849, PP* 2 43 347; de Vogii£, Melanges 

(f archiologie orientate, Par. 1868, pp. 131-140; M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Getnmen, &c., 
Bresl. 1869, p. 33 sqq. 

1 De Saulcy, Recherches sur la numismatique judcuque, Paris, 1854, and his 
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3 . In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found € 
in the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, 

§ 2. 2), the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, 
as regards its general character, and apart from slight changes in 
form and differences in style (see letters b to w), at about the same 
stage of development. In this form, it may at an early time have been 
fixed as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in 
the Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 

To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician 1 stocks f 
came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the many 
Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and signification 
which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. prnsjtt), ibd nr;?, &c.; on 'Canaanite 
glosses * to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of Tell-el-Amama [fourteenth 
century B.C.] cf. Zimmem, Zcitschrift fur Assyria lope, 1891, p. 154 sqq. a ), and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing ($ 1. 5) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Monutnm. Phoenicia, Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogu£, Levy, P. Schroder, 
v. Maltzan, Euting, but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semitic 
carum, Paris, 1881 sqq., edited by the Paris Academy of Inscriptions. Among the 
inscriptions but few public documents are found, e.g. two lists of fees for 
sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of special importance 
is the inscription on the Sarcophagus of King E&mfinazar of Sidon, found in 1855, 
now in the Louvre; first accurately reproduced in Allmoire sur le sarcophage it 
Tinscription funfraire cf Esmunazar , roi de Sidon , Paris, 1856, by the Due de Luynes; 
folly explained by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868, and by Kaempf, Prague, 1874; comp, 
also the reproduction in the Corpus Inscr. Sent it., tom. i, fasc. 1. To these 
may be added isolated words in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts 
in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 (best treated by Gildemeister in Kitschl's edition 
of Plautus, Lips. 1884, tom. ii, fasc. 5). From those monuments we learn the 
native orthography, from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation 
and vocalization; the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of this language 
and its relation to Hebrew. 


Numismatique de la terre sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gtsch. der jiid. Mtin ten , 
Breslau, 186a; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, Lond. 1864, and The Coins 
of the Jews , Lond. 1881 (vol. ii. of the International Numismat. Orient .); 
Reinach, Les monnaies juives , Paris, 1888.—Comp, the literature in Schurer's 
Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter J. C., Lpz. 1890, i. p. 17 sqq. 

1 $ 33 , is the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 

Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves on their coins. 
The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 

* Cf. inter alia: «*-«*-**abada - f la*ari or lari — ba{nn m 
1 03, kUubi - 3 ^ 2 . }aduuq « fftt (P**?) See. 
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g Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. bn God, D“1N man, 
P son, n2 daughter, king, *ny servant, JH3 priest, f! 3 T sacrifice , ^y2 lord, 

{W /«»</, D' , | 3 K 5 |D 3 ri/**r f bn 3 i>w» # [DP *i 7 , ny time, 

" 12 p grave, 1*1270 monument, DpD place, 2 Z&D bed, ^3 all, *intt one, OOP two , 
vkw three, yZHK four, 5PDn five, &W six, y 2 V seven, 1B>y /<?», [3 (- Hebr. ,TH) 
be, yOP 1*11*10 /* 1*13 /0 tww, ■pa /0 &p 3 to seek, See. 

Proper names: |*17 Sid on, 17 Tyre , fcOfl Hanno, byajn Hannibal, &c. Comp. 

A. Bloch, Phoenic. Glossar., Berl. 1890. 

h Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, e.g. 
the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7. a), as M3 for JV2 
house, bp for bip voice, r® for pTJf, DJrD for D'Jfjb priests, Dab# (in Plaut. 
alonim) gods; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in D (aih) (§ 80. a) 
beside K ( 3 ), the relative Wt (Hebr. 1 W) &c. The differences in pronunciation 
are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the 1 was regularly pronounced 
as &, e. g. eat? S&fit (judge), CS'bc? salHs (three), en r&s = K^fc^l head; i and e often 
as the obscure dull sound y, e.g. 333 H ynnynnu (ecce eum), flit (1VK) yth; 
the y as 0, e. g. IpJlD Mocar (comp. il 3 ]JD LXX, Gen. a a, 34 See the 

collection of the grammatical peculiarities in Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, 
p. 430 sqq.; in Movers* article, 1 Phonizien,' in Ersch and Gruber s Encyklopddie, 
Sect, iii, Bd. 34, p. 434 sqq.; Paul Schroder, Die phoniz. Sprache, Halle, 1869 ; 

B. Stade, 1 Emeute Priifung des zwischen dem Phoniz. und Hebr. bestehenden 
Verwandtschaftsgrades,* in the Morgenldnd. Forschungen, Lpz. 1875. 

i 4 * As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned 
in § 2. 2, consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 
Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ 1. 5), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua¬ 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 sqq.) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.d.; comp. § 3. a. 

k An earlier stage of the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents in our 
possession, and when it must have stood nearer to the original 
language of the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its 
principal features:—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the tradi¬ 
tional texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style ; (2) in general by an a posteriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they obviously point back to an older phase of the language; 
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and (3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, 
in which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently pre¬ 
served even down to later times (§ i. 6). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 

Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development indicated 
above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless indispensable 
for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the primitive Semitic ground- 
forms and to compare the corresponding forms in Arabic. Even elementary 
grammar which treats of the forms of the language occurring in the Old Testament 
frequently requires, for their explanation, a reference to these ground-forms. 

6. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding / 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable an undoubted progress from 
an earlier to a later character. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may be distinguished: the first, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second \ after the exile. 

To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later m 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, most of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (£) of the poetical, a part of the Psalms 
and Proverbs : (r) the writings of the earlier prophets in the following 
chronological order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel. The last two continued 
to flourish during the exile, to the close of which also some portions 
of Isaiah (especially chapters 40-66) belong. 

The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature generally, tl 
is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of MoseB, although the Pentateuch 
in its present form, in which very different hands may be still clearly recognized, is 
to be regarded as a gradual production of the centuries after Moses. Certain 
linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, which it was once customary to regard as 
archaisms, such as the epicene use of "l?? boy, youth , for rnjH girl, and ton for 
are merely to be attributed to a later redactor; cf. § 17 ad fin. The linguistic 
character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been examined by Ryssel, 

De Elohistae Pentatcuchici sermone , Lpz. 1878 ; Konig, De critical sacrac argu - 
merit0 e linguae legibus repetito , Lpz. 1879 (Analysis of Gen. 1-11); F. Giesebrecht, 
‘Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,’ in Ztschr, f d. Alt/est. Wissensch. 
1881, p. 177 sqq., partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology , vol. xi. 
p. 201 sqq. Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, EinleUnng in den 
Pentateuch , Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament , 5th ed., Edinburgh, 1894; Strack, Einleitung ins A. T.*, Munich, 
1895; and with regard to the linguistic character of the Old Testament writings 
in general, Konig, Einleitung in das A . 71 , Bonn, 1893. On the linguistic 
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character of Deutero-Isaiah, comp. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des A. T., 
Lpz. 1882, i. 211 sq.; Cheyne, Introd. to the Book of Isaiah , p. 255 sqq. 

O Moreover, there occur even in Jeremiah, and still more so in Ezekiel, decided 
approximations to the Aramaizing language of the second period (see § 2. 7); 
comp. Zimmer, Aramaismi Jertmiani , Halle, 1880, pt. i. 

P 0. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces 
nearly a thousand years, we meet, as might be expected, with some 
considerable differences in linguistic form and style, which are due 
partly to differences in the time and place of their composition, and 
partly to the individuality and power of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also 
differently from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical 
books of this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have 
a linguistic colouring perceptibly different from those derived from 
later sources, or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. 
Yet the structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

9 But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm consisting of more strictly balanced 
(parallel) members, but also by peculiar words and meanings , 
inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses in addition to 
those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does not go far as, 
for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic peculiarities occur 
in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as the ordinary 
modes of expression, and probably are to be regarded largely as 
archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are embellish¬ 
ments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted into their 
language \ 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so-called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


1 That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B.c.) educated 
Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while the common 
people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 Ki. 18, 26 (Is. 36, 11). 
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On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
Psalms by De Wette, Dclitzsch, Hupfeld, and others, especially H. Ewald, c All* 
gemeines iiber die hebr. Dichtung nnd iiber das Psalmenboch,’ in Dichter ties 
Alien Bundes , Gott. 1839, and ed., 1866, Th. i. 1 Halite; J. Ley, Grundsiige des 
Rhythmus , Halle, 1875 ; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr . Poesie , Halle, 1887 * 

Reuss, Gesch. der hi Schriften A. T.'s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 141 sqq. 

Of all views of this matter, the only sound one so far is Budde's discovery of the 
Qina* or Lamentation*Verse (ZAW. 1882, 6sqq.; 1891, 234 sqq.; 1892, 31 sqq.), 
consisting of two members, the second at least one full word shorter than the other. 
The probability that a regular repetition of an equal number of syllables in arsis 
and thesis was observed by other poets, has been established by Duhm, Gunkel, 
and others, especially Zimmern, who adduces a Babylonian hymn in which the 
members are definitely marked ( Ztsckr.fiir Assyriologie, x. 1 sqq.). All the details, 
however, are as yet uncertain. 

The ancient practice of writing certain poetical passages in verse-form (Ex. 15, 
1-19. Deut 32, 1-43. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, 1-10. 2 Sam. 22. 23, 1-7. Ps. 18. 136. 
Prov. 31, 10-31. 1 Chron. 16, 8-36; cf. also Josh. 12, 9-24. Eccles. 3, 2-8. Est. 
9, 7-10) has nothing to do with any question of metre. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e.g. KH 3 K 
man - DIN ; mk path- 1 pT; word Htn to see - HtO ; HTIK to 

come — 


r 


s 


To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets 
for the substantive; thus, for example, "V 3 K the strong one for Gat; 'V 3 R the 
strong one for ox, horse; HJZlS alba for luna. 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ 103.3) \hj- 7 y, the endings 1 to the noun (§ 90); 

the pronominal suffixes \ 0 , for D, D —, D— (§ 58); the plural 

ending P— for D % _— ($ 87. 1, a). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing use 
of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle HR; the construct 
state even before prepositions ; the shortened imperfect with the same meaning 
as the ordinary form ($ 109. 2, b, Rem.), and in general a forcible brevity of 
expression. 


7 . The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, t 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 b c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 b.c. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at least 
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law and dogmatic theology, and are no more scientific in character 
than much of the textual tradition of that period. Both kinds of 
traditions are preserved in the Talmud , the first part of which, the 
Misna , was finally brought to its present form towards the end of 
the second century; of the remainder, the Gemara , one part (the Jeru¬ 
salem or Palestinian Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the 
other (the Babylonian Gem) about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 
The Mi§na forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; while 
the language of the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

b 2. To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the Old Testament, 
according to the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and 
Schools (§ 7. 3), as weft as the greatef part of the collection of 
critical remarks which bears the name of Masora (JTriDD traditio ?) l . 
From this the text which has since been transmitted with rigid 
uniformity by the MSS., and is still the received text of the Old 
Testament, has obtained the name of the Masoretic Text. 

C E. F. K. Rosenmiiller already {Handbuck fur d. Liter, der bibl. Kritik u. 
Exegese , 1797, i. 247; Vorrede zur StereotypeAusg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) main¬ 
tained that our Old Test, text was derived from Codices belongihg to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Comill, ZAIV. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1853% and especially De Lagarde ( Prozlerbien, 1863, p. 1 sqq.) have even’made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Comp.,however, E. Konig in Ztschr.f. kirchl. IViss., 1887, p. 379 sq. 
On the history of the Masora and the fixing of the Masoretic tradition, work has been 
done recently by Geiger, Jiidische Ztschr. iii. 78 sqq., and after him by Harris in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review , i. 128 sqq., 243 sqq.; S. Frensdorff, by his edition of 
the Ochla W'ochla , Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. IVorterb., Hanover and Lpz. 
1876, part i; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts , 
6 r'c., Lond. 1880 sqq., 3 vols. 8 ; on the use of the Masora for the critical 


1 On the name Masora (or Massora, as Strack in the Prot. Real-Enc ., 2nd ed., 
ix. 388 sqq., who compares * Kapporeth/ &c., E. Konig, Einleitung in das A . T., 
p. 38 sqq.; Lekrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache , ii. 358 sqq.), and the great difficulty of satis¬ 
factorily explaining it, comp. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. 91 sqq.; W. Bacher’s 
derivation of the expression (in Jewish Quarterly Review , 1891, p. 785 sqq.) from 
Ezek. 20, 37 (jTjbD; iTIDD, i. e. iTJDiD, being an equally legitimate form) 
is rightly rejected by Konig, 1 . c. The correctness of the form rn*DD (by the side 
of the equally well-attested form rODD) does not seem to us to be invalidated by 
his arguments. 

* See Baer’s criticism of this work in ZDMG . 1886, p. 743 sqq. 
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construction of the Text, especially by S. Baer, in his excellent editions of the several 
books (only Exod.-Deut. have still to appear), edited since 1869 conjointly with 
Fr. Delitzsch and G. Dal man, and recently by Baer alone. Comp, also § 7. 3, Rem. 

The various readings of the Q*re (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not to 
be confounded with the compiling of the Masora. The former was settled at an 
earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour than the Masora, 
which was not completed till a considerably later time. 

3. It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century d 
that the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their gram¬ 
matical compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexico¬ 
graphical works of R. Sa'adya \ beyond fragments in the Commentary 
on the Sepher Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c.), 
only the explanation in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly 
ninety) hapax legomerta in the Old Testament has been preserved. 
Written likewise in Arabic, but frequently translated into Hebrew, 
were the still extant works of the grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyfig 
(also called Abu Zakaria Yahya, about the year 1000) and R. Yona 
(Abfl 'l-Walid Merwdn ibn Ganah, about 1030). By the aid of these 
earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (commonly called Aben Ezra, 
ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. 1235) especially gained a classical 
reputation by their Hebrew grammatical writings. 

From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrangement and 
technical terms, some of which are still retained, e.g. the naming of the conjuga¬ 
tions and weak verbs according to the paradigm of , certain voces memoriales , 
as nD 3*133 and the like*. 


1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see Delitzsch, 
Comm, zu dm Psalmen , 4th ed., p. 39. 

a On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Sfr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 sqq., and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Geaenius and Fiirst; Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm, im Talmud 
u. Midrasch, Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-famim des Akron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke , 
Lpz. 1879; Ewald and Dukes, Beitrdge z. Gesch. der dltesten Auslegung u. 
Spracherklarung des A. T Stuttg. 1844, 3 vols.; Hupfeld, De rei grammaticae 
apudJudaeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus , Hal. 1846, 4; W. Bacher, ‘Die 
Anfange der hebr. Gr.,’ in ZD MG. 1895,1 sqq.; and Die hebr . Sprachwissensckaft 
vom 10. bis zum 1 G.Jahrh., Trier, 1892. On Abu Zakaria, Jastrow in ZA W. 1885, 
p. 193 sqq., and B. Drachmann, Breslau, 1885. A fragment of his Arabic work 
on the weak verbs is given by Peritz in ZA IV. 1893, p. 193 sqq. Munk, * Notice 
sur Abou * 1 -Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens h^breux du x* et du xi* 

C 2 
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e 4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Reuchlin (ob. 1522), to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of thj seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schrader (ob. 1798), became of fruitful 
service to Hebrew grammar. 

f 6 . In the nineteenth century 1 the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gdttingen; 
Krit. Gramm, der hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1827; Aus/Uhrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. 
Spr. y 8th ed., G6tt. 1870), who chiefly endeavoured to refer linguistic 
formations to general laws and rationally to explain the latter; 
J. Olshausen (ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb . der hebr. Sprache , 
Brunswick, 1861), who attempted a consistent explanation of the 
existing condition of the language, from the presupposed primitive 
Semitic forms, preserved according to him notably in old Arabic. 
F. Bdttcher (see the bibliography at the head of § 3) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as well 
as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 
alone. B. Stade, on the other hand {Lehrb. der hebr. Gr. y pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted the strictly scientific method of endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 


fti&de,’ in the Joum. Asiatique , 1850. The grammatical Opuscules et traitis of 
Abu ’ 1 -Walid have been edited by J. and H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880; comp, also 
W. Bacher, ‘Jos. Kimchi et Abulw. Mer.* See. in vol. vi. of the Revue des itudes 
Juives; and Die hebr.-arab. Sprachvergleichung des Abulw. Mer. t Vienna, 1884; 
Ltben und Werke des Abulw. Mer., &c., Lpz. 1885; also by the same author, 
Abr. ibn Esra als Grammatiker , Strassb. 1882; and Die gramm. Tenninclogie 
des Jehuda ben David Hajjug , Vienna, 1882. 

1 Of the literature of the subject down to the year 1S50, see a tolerably full 
account in Steinschneider’s Bibliograph. Handbuch fur hebr. Sprachkunde , 
Lpz. 1859. 
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§4-] Arrangement of the Grammar. 21 

E. KSnig 1 in his very thorough researches into phonology and 
etymology starts generally from the position reached by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part 1 with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general’) and instead of adopting the 
usual dogmatic method, &kes pains to re-open the discussion of dis¬ 
puted grammatical questions.—Among the works of Jewish scholars, 
special attention is to be called to the grammar by S. D. Luzzatto 
written in Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are—(1) that he should observe * as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explain these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology (the 
logical element). 

§ 4 . Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the three 
constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds represented 
by letters, and united to form syllables, (2) words , and (3) sentences . 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 


1 Hislorisch-krit. Lehrgeh. der hebr . Sprache mit steter Beziehung auf Qimchi 
und die anderen Autoritalen. 1st part, ‘Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, 
dem Pron. u. dem Verbum/ Lpz. 1881; 2nd part, vol. i. 1 Abschluss der speciellen 
Formenlehre u. generelle Fonnenl.,* Lpz. 1895. 

* Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the original text of 
the O. T. is corrupted to a greater degree than was formerly supposed. Advance 
in grammar is therefore closely dependent on the progress of textual criticism . 
The systematic pursuit of the latter has only begun in recent years. Cf. especially 
Doominck on Jud. 1-16, Leyden, 1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bb. Sam., Gott. 
1871; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kon., Nordl. 1887; Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel , Oxf. 1890; Comill, Ezechiel , Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, 
Sammlung hebr ,-deutsetter Bibeltexte mit krit. Anmerkk . (pt. i. Deutero-Isaiah), 
Munich. 1893. A critical edition of the O. T. with full textual notes, and with 
the various documents distinguished by colours, is being published in a handsome 
form by P. Hanpt in The Sacred Books of the O . T. (Lpz. and Baltimore). Parts 
already published: Job , by Siegfried, 1893; Leviticus , by Driver and White, and 
Samuel, by Budde, 1894; Joshua, by Bennett; Jeremiah, by Comill; The Psalms, 
by Wellhausen; Chronicles , by Kittel. 
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and relations of the sounds of a language, teaches the pronunciation 
of the written signs (orthoepy), and gives information concerning 
the established mode of writing (orthography). It then treats of 
the sounds as combined in syllables and words, and specifies the 
laws and conditions under which this combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (i) the principles of the formation 
of words , or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of inflexion, i.e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, the principles of the arrangement of words): 
(1) shows how the word-formations and inflexions which are met 
with in the language are used to express different shades of ideas, and 
how other ideas, for which the language has not coined any forms, 
are expressed by periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to 
which the parts of speech are combined in sentences (the principles 
of the sentence, or syntax in the strict sense of the term). 
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FIRST PART. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS. 

§ 6. The Consonants: their Form and Names . 

(Comp, the Table of Alphabets.) 

1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu- a 
scripts of the Old Testament are written and our editions of the 
Bible are printed, commonly called the square character (y^HO 3 H 3 ), 
also the Assyrian character ('*)*#** / 3 ) 1 , are not those originally 
employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish) writing, as it was used on public 
monuments in the beginning of the ninth and towards the end of the 
eighth century b. c., is to be seen in the inscription of M&a\ as well 
as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Maccabaean coins of the 
second century b.c., and also on ancient gems, bear much resemblance 
to those found in these inscriptions (comp. § 2. 2). With this Old 
Hebrew writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1. 5, § 2. 3 and 
the Table of Alphabets). According to the analogy of the history 


1 The name (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 

countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; comp. Stade in ZA W. 
1882, p. 292 sq. On some other names for Old Hebrew writing, comp. G. Hoff¬ 
mann, ibid., 1881, p. 334 sqq.; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A . T. f Lpz. 1891, 
p. 202. 
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24 The Individual Sounds and Characters. [§ 5. 

of other kinds of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along 
with the writing on stone, a less antique and somewhat more con¬ 
veniently rounded style was early developed, owing to the use of 
softer materials, skins, bark and the like. This the Samaritans 
retained after their separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually 
(between the sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic 
character. From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the 
middle of the third century) what is called the square character , which 
consequently bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic 
writing, such as the Egyptian-Aramaean, the Nabatean and especially 
the Palmyrene. Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, 
one belongs to the year 176 b. c. 1 

b 2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, 22 in number, some of which, however, have also a kind 
of vocalic power (§ 7. 2). The following Table shows their form, 
names, pronunciation and numerical value (Rem. 3):— 


1 De Vogite, in Revue archiol. nouvelle s£rie, ix. 1864, p. 205 sq., and Table 
vii. No. 2; comp. Noldeke, in ZDMG . xix. p. 640; for the development of Hebrew 
writing in general, Merx, art. 1 Schreiben/ in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon , vol. v; Phil. 
Berger, art. ‘ Ecriture,’ in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des sciences relig., Par. 1878, 
tom. iv. p. 227 sqq. (also published separately); H. Strack, *Schreibkunst u. 
Schrift bei den Hebraem,’ in Henog’s Realencyklopddie , 2nd ed., xiii. p. 689 »qq.; 
Driver, Notes on the Books of Samuel , Oxford, 1890, p. ix. sqq.; L. Blau, Zur 
Einleitungin d. hi. Schrift , Budapest, 1894, p. 49 sqq.; Ben ringer, Hebr. Arch do- 
logie , Freib. 1894, p. 278 sqq.; Nowack, Lehrb . der hebr. Archaologie, i. 279 sqq. 
On the palaeography of the Hebrew square character, Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmdler 
aus der Krim , Petersb. and Lpr. 1876, p. 108 sqq. The best Tables of Alphabet* 
are those by J. Euting, in G. Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar (trans. into 
English by S. J. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877); the Hebrew Alphabet, in pt. vii. of the 
Oriental Series of the Paleogr. Society , London, 1882; and lastly (the most 
complete of all) in Chwolson’i Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraic arum, Petersb. 
1882. 
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FORM. 

NAME. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

NUMERICAL 

VALUE. 

N 

'A/efih 

' spiri/us lenis 

I 

j_ 


iM 

2 

j_, 


PB^BBHBBBBBB 

3 


EH9H1 


4 

n 

He 

h 

5 

MB 

bfsbbi 

w' 

6 

mm 

_Zdyln 

z y as in French (soft r) 

7 

mm 

Hf/h 

a strong guttural 

8 

D 

nth 

/, emphatic / 

9 

* 

Y6d 

yl n 

IO 

3 , final 1 

Kabh 

* (M) ^ 

20 


Laniid 

/ 

30 

D, final D 

Mim 

m 

40 

3 , final | 

Ndn 

n 

5° 

D 

Samekh 

s 

60 

V 

'Ayin ~^ 

* a peculiar guttural (see 

70 



v. below) 


D, final «) 

Pi 

/(A*)_ 

80 

V, final y 

Sadi 

Sy emphatic s 

90 

p 

~QZph 

q y a strong k 2 formed at the 
back of the palate 

100 


Rrt 

r 

200 


Sin 

s 


T9 

Sin 

/, pronounced ** 

f 3°° 

ft 

Taw 

/(/A) 

400 


3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at 
the end of the word. They are called final letters, and were com¬ 
bined by the Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word 
Kamn&phdf , or better, with Konig, i.e. as the breaker in pieces. 

1 Philippi, ‘ Die Aussprache der semit. Consonantal ) and V in ZD MG. 1886, 
p. 639 sqq., adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that ‘the Semitic ) and * are 
certainly by usage consonants, although by nature they are vowels, viz. u and f, 
and consequently are consonantal vowels; * comp. § 8. 5. 

* As a representation of this sound the Latin q is very suitable, as it occupies in 
the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek *&m). 
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Of these % |, *), p are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left 1 . In the case of D the letter is completely 
closed. 

d 4. Hebrew is read and written from right to left. Words must 
not be divided at the end of the lines; but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 
In our printed texts these liter at dilatabiles are the five following: 
D n S H N (mnemonic word MSS. other letters 

suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as *1, 3 , "i; 
comp. Strack in the Theol. Lehrb . 1882, No. 22. 

e Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Ybd, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. T), but as a letter simply the sound * ( t y\ 
with which this word begins; ' Aytn , originally a circle, properly an eye (py), 
stands for the consonant y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, the resemblance 
of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for the most part recog¬ 
nizable (see the Table). In some letters ( 3 , 1 , T, V s ) the similarity is still 
preserved in the square character. 

f The most probable meaning of the names of the letters of the alphabet 3 is : 

ox, JV3 house, camel, door, air-hole (?), lattice-window (?), 

1 J hook, nail, weapon (unless, with Nestle, we are to infer from the Greek (rjra, 
that the original name was JVT olive-tree), JVH fence, barrier , JVtD a winding (?), 
perhaps leather bottle , according to others snake , V' hand, P|3 bent hand, 
ox-goad ; D'D water, fish, TJDD prop (?), py eye, NB (also *B) mouth, HX 
fish-hook (?), fpp eye of a needle, according to others back of the head, 5PH head, 
PC' tooth, VI sign, cross. 

g There is no doubt that this alphabet was first drawn up by Semites. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and the Hieratic 
writing derived from it, did not serve as the model,—perhaps less as regards the 
forms than the (akrophonie) principle. For the hieroglyphic pictures likewise 


1 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr. col. 68, rightly observes that the original forms 
of these letters are practically preserved in the literae finales. 

3 Cf. Conder, * The Alphabet (the Semitic Names),’ in the Quarterly Statements 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund , 1889, p. 17 sqq. The LXX give transcriptions 
of the Hebrew names in Lam. 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. 
the Cod. Amiatinus) in Pss. ill. 112. 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The forms 
Deleth, Zai, Sen (the LXX also x a * v > comp. Hebr. ft? tooth) are to be noticed, 
amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, £fn. 
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§ 5 ] The Consonants: their Form and Names. 27 

indicate mostly the initial sound of the name of the pictured object; e. g. tot, the 
hand, the letter t; laboi , the lion, the /*. 

a. As to the order of the letters, we possess an ancient testimony in the h 
alphabetic poems of the Old Test.: Pss. 9 (N— 3 , comp. Ps. 10,1 5 >, and w. ia-17 
p—l"l); 25 and 34 (both without a separate 1-verse and with D repeated at the 
end); 37. m. 112. 119. 145; Lam. 1-4; Prov. 31, 10-31 (in the LXX with 
Q before y); also in Nah. 1, 2-10, Frohnmeyer detected traces of an alphabetic 
arrangement; so Bickell, Ztsehr.f hath. Theol ., 1882, p. 319 sqq., in the assumed 
Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach, chap. 51,18-38 (without 1 and with D 
repeated at the end). The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and lingual 
sounds 3 , 2, *T, and of the three liquids b, 2D, 2, indicates an attempt at classifi¬ 
cation. At the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. 
Thus it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand ( Ydd, 
Kaph ), as also two (if Qbph = back of the head) which represent the head, and in 
general several forms denoting objects naturally connected {AI 2 m and Ntin, *Ayln 
and PP), stand next to one another. 

Both the order and the names of the letters, together with their numerical l 
values, have passed over from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet 
the letters A-T are borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets 
as well as the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or 
from the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, thp consonants were used also k 
as numerical signs. The earliest traces of this usage are, however, first found 
on the Maccabean coins (see above, § 2. 2, 4). These numerical letters were 
afterwards employed principally for marking the numbers of chapters and verses in 
the editions of the Bible. The units are denoted by N—{ 2 , the tens by '-V, 100- 
400 by p-n, th.e numbers from 500-900 by T\ ( = 400), with the addition of the 
remaining hundreds, e.g. pH 500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on 
the right), thus K* u, K 3 p 121. But 15 is expressed by ItD 9 + 6, no)t fp (which 
is a form of the divide name, being the first Jtwo consonants of nW)*. For 


1 Comp, above, $1.5, l; also Hitzig, Die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 
1840; J. Olshausen, Obcr den Urspr. des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841; F. Bottcher, 
Unseres Alphabetes Ursfriinge , Dresd. i860; Ed. Bohmer, ‘Das Alphabet in organ- 
ischer Ordnung,’ in ZD MG. xvi. 579 sqq.; E. de Rougl, Mimoire sur f origins 
igyptienrte de talphabet phinicien, Paris, 1874; F. van Drival, De f origins de 
ticriture , 3rd ed., Paris, 1879. The attempt of Wuttke, in the 2nd ed. of his 
Gesck. der Schrift , and W. Deecke, ZDMG . xxxi. 102 sqq, to derive the Old 
Semitic alphabet from the later Assyrian cuneiform characters, fails even on 
chronological grounds. According to Peters, Proceedings Am. Orient. Soc ., 1880, 
p. xi sq., and Hommel, *Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens,* p. 50 sqq., in Oncken’s 
Series, 1885, it is derived from the old Babylonian writing. According to Ball, 
Proceedings of the Society of Bibl. Archaeol., xv. 392 sqq., from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. 

* Compare for the rise of this custom (after IT had been originally written, and 
afterwards *n), Nestle in ZAW. 1884, p. 250, where a trace of this method of 
writing occurring as early as Origen is referred to. 
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a similar reason TO is also mostly written for 16, instead of V, which in compound 
proper names, like also represents the name of God, HW. 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed above, 
e.g. ft 1000. 

/ b. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally iTW^ after 

the creation) follows either the full chronology or '3 'D^), with the 

addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (jiDjJ 'D^), in which they are 
omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the Christian era 
is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand years by the addition of 
1240, the thousands of the Creation era being omitted. 

191 4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the Old Testament, but 

they occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews 1 . 
A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old MSS. 
and editions, e.g. for 'B for aliquis, *1 for "IIH aliquid\ 'W for 

et complens , i.e. and so on. Also in the middle of what is apparently a word, 
such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox memorialis (comp. e.g. § 15. 3 
D"WI). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41, c Rem., onward, to mark the 
different classes of weak verbs ; comp, moreover * or * (also 'H) for Hi IT. 

11 5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the Old Testament text, which are already 

mentioned in the Talmud, are—(1) The purnta extraordinaria over single con¬ 
sonants (e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 19, 33), or whole words (e.g. Gen. 33,4. Deut. 29, 28. 
Is. 44, 9. Ezek. 41, 20 and elsewhere), and both over and under Ps. 27, 13, 
all no doubt originally critical marks; cf. Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 88 sqq.; 
L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchunges Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 sqq., and Einleitung 
in die hi. Schrift , Budapest, 1894; Konigsberger, Jiid. Lii.-Blatt , 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik t Berlin, 1892, p. 6 sqq. (2) The literae 
tnajusculae (e.g. 3 Gen. 1, 1, ^ Lev. 11, 42 as the middle consonant of the Penta¬ 
teuch, * Num. 14, 17, &c.), and minusculae (e.g. H Gen. 2,4). (3) The literae 

suspenses 3 Jud. 18, 30 (which points to the reading HPO for nt$toD), V Ps. 80, 14 
(the middle of the Psalms)* and Job 38,13.15. (4) The 'mutilated’ IVaw in 
Num. 25, 12, and p Ex. 32, 25 (Dn*Dp 3 ), and Num. 7, 2 (DHIpBiH). (5) Mem 
clausum in Is. 9,6, and Mint apertum in EPyVtD DH Neh. 2,13. (6) N&n in- 

versum before Num. 10,35, and after ver. 36, as also before Ps. 107, 23-28 and 40. 

§ 6. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 

P. Haupt, ‘ Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,’ in Beitrdge zur Assyri - 
ologie u. vergleich. semit. Sprachwissenschaft 1 by Delitzsch and Haupt, Lpz. 1889, 
i. 249 sqq. 

a 1 . An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of 
each consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many 
grammatical peculiarities and changes (§ 18 sqq.) only become in¬ 
telligible from the nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This 


1 Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, Be abbreviaturis Hebr ., Basel, 1613, &c.; Ph. Lederer, Hebr. 
u. Chald. Abbreviatures Frankfurt, 1893. 

[ f See QiddtMn, chap. i. fol. 39.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 6.] Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 29 

knowledge is obtained partly from the pronunciation of the kindred 
dialects, especially the still living Arabic, partly by observing the 
affinity and interchange of sounds in Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly 
from the tradition of the Jews \ 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modem Polish and German Jews, which 
partly resembles the Syriac, differs considerably from that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to the Arabic. The pronunciation of 
Hebrew by Christians, follows the latter (after the example of Renchlin), in 
almost all cases. 

The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in b 
Assyrian cuneiform; a later, but yet in its way very important system is seen 
in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek letters 2 . 

As however corresponding signs for several sounds (tt, y, V, p, 5 ?) are wanting in 
the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was possible in these cases. 
The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew words by Jerome, according 
to the Jewish pronunciation of his time 3 . 

On the pronunciation of the modem Jews in North Africa, see Barges in the 
Joum. Asiat ., Nov. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Dtrenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871, 
Extrait 6 du Journ. Asial. 1870. 

2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and c 
sibilants, and of D and p, it may be remarked ;— 

1. Among the gutturals, N is the lightest, corresponding to the spirit us lenis of 
the Greeks, the use of which results from the correct observance of the fact, that 
a soft aspiration precedes every initial vowel in virtue of its nature. It may stand 


1 Comp. C. Meinhof, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr.,’ in Neue Jahrb.f. Philol. u. 
Pddag 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 sqq.; M. Schreiner, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,' in ZAW . 1886, p. 213 sqq. More exact physiological observations of the 
whole phonetic system and its formation by the organs of speech, are also impor¬ 
tant for this purpose; comp. E. Briicke, Grundziige der Physiologic u. Systematic 
der Sprachlaute, Vienna, 1856, 2nd ed. 1876; C. L. Merkel, Physiologic der menschl. 
Sprache , Lpz. 1866; F. Delitzsch, Physiologic u. Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fur die 
Gramm., bcs. die Hebraischc, Lpz. 1868; E. Sievers, Grundziige der Lautphysio - 
logic, Lpz, 1876 (2nd-4th ed. entitled Grundziige der Phonetik, 1881, 1885, 1893); 
H. Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics , Oxford, 1877, 2nd ed. 1889, and A Primer of 
Phonetics , Oxford, 1890; F. Techmer, Phonetik , Lpz. 1880, pt. i; Trautmann, 
Die Sprachlaute , See., Lpz. 1884-86, 2 pts.; P. Tassy, deludes sur les changements 
phonetiques et leurs caractlres gendraux, Paris, 1891; Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik, 
Lpz. 1893. 

* Comp, on this, Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag ., Lpz. 1841, p. 90 sqq.; 
C. Konneke, 4 Gymn.-Progr.,* Stargard, 1885. 

* Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; comp, the exhaustive and systematic 
discussion by Siegfried, 4 Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,’ in ZAIV. 
1884, pp. 34-83. 
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For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § a i. The modem Jews pronounce the aspirated 
3 as v , the aspirated H as s, e.g. 31 rav, JV 3 dais. 

o 4 . According to the organ of speech with which the consonants 
are pronounced, they are divided into— 


(a) Gutturals 

n n j tt 

m*); 

(£) Palatals 

p 3 J ' 

my. 

(c) Linguals 

Dm with ] and ^ 

(^.); 

(d) Dentals or Sibilants 

V V (V and b) D t 

(**?!); 

( e) Labials 

B 3 D 1 

('IP' 3 ). 


In the case of 1 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
letter^ at the end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound 
as a lingual, in the front of the mouth. 

Comp, on the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, Delitzsch, Physiol, und 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. iosqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim , Lpz. 1879, 
p. 5, note a , and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

Independently of the organs of speech the liquids (^, o, 3 , l) are 
also grouped together as a distinct class. 
p The Hebrew phonetic system may be more precisely represented 
in the following table:— 



MUTAE. 

w. m. e. 

LIQUIDAE. 

vibr. nasal semivow. 

SIBILANTES. 

w. m. e. 

EXPLOSIVE 

SPIRANTES. 

Guttural 

Palatal 

Lingual 

Dental 

Labial 

3 3 p 

TDD 

3 & 

, - 
0 1 

t Dktf V 

n y n n 


Rem. 1. The meaning of the letters in the heading is, w. = weak, m. — middle 
hard, e. —emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of speech 
are called homorganic (e. g. 3 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose sound is of the 
same nature homogeneous (e. g. D and 3 as liquids). On their homorganic character 
and homogeneity depends the possibility of a change of sound, as well within 
Hebrew itself a9 between the kindred dialects. In such cases the soft sound generally 
interchanges with the soft, the hard with the hard, &c. (e.g. 1 = T» H — $?, D « IT). 
Further transitions are not however excluded, os e.g. the interchange of H and p 
(H = 3 = p). Here it is of importance to observe whether the change takes 
place in an initial, middle, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when 
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medial does not always prove the possibility of its change when initial. That in 
certain cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably as the pronunciation was handed down, in course of r 
time certain nicer distinctions became more and more neglected and finally were 
lost. Thus e. g. the stronger y r g, which was known to the LXX (see above 
letter e ), became in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y, as well as n, was pronounced only like K (os in Ethiopic y like K, 
n like h , V like s ). 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to designate especially as weak, are S 
those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, vi7. 
fct, 1,'; as to H, comp. § 23. 4; or those which are most frequently affected by the 
changes described in § 19. a, 3, as again fct, 1, \ and 3, and in certain cases ' 
H and ; finally T for the reason assigned in $ 22. 5 a. 

§ 7 . The Vowels in General , Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic a 
tongues, are a , i, u. E and o always arise from an obscuring or 
contraction of these three pure sounds, viz. e by a modification from 

/ or ay short 8 from u; € from a contraction of at (properly ay); 
and 6 sometimes from a modification (obscuring) of d, sometimes 
from a contraction of au (properly aw). 

In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, u; the combined sounds ay 
and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as diphthongs {at and 
au ), e.g. Difc* Arab, saut, and Arab.' ainain . It was only in later Arabic 

that they became in pronunciation l and 6 , at least after weaker or softer consonants; 
comp, pg Arab, bain , ben, DV Arab, yaum , ySm. The same contraction appears 
also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and Latin (K cucrap, Caesar; Bavpa , Ionic 
Ow/ia ; plaustrum=plostrum), in the French pronunciation of ai and au, and like¬ 
wise in the German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, Steen for Stein, &c.). Similarly, 
the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. e.g. the a in 
modern Persian, Swedish, English, &c.) l 2 . 

2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants b 
(n, 1 , X), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (comp. § i. 5), must in the main 
have passed through the following stages *:— 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel to be read first 
made itself felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, 


1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short a alone of 
all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced with 
short a, 

2 Comp, especially, Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr ., p. 34 sqq. 
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34 The Individual Sounds and Characters. [§ 7. 

or of an entire syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of 
the word. The first step in such a case was to retain the 
original final consonant, at least as a vowel letter, i. e. merely 
as an indication of a final vowel. In point of fact we find even 
in the Old Testament, as already on the M6Sa* stone, a n employed 
in this way (see below)—as an indication of a final o. From this 
it was only a step to the employment of the same consonant to 
indicate also other vowels when final (thus, e. g. in the inflection of 
the verbs n"^, the vowels d \ i, }). After the employment of 1 as 
a vowel letter for 6 and d, and of * for / and had been established 
(see below, letter e\ these consonants were also employed—although 
not consistently—for the same vowels at the end of a word. 

C According to § 91. 1 and Rem. 1. b, the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the 
noun (as in the verb) was originally pronounced VT. But in the places where this 
\ 7 l with a preceding a is contracted into 6 (after the rejection of the fl), we find 
the H still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e. g. nTJf nj"flD Gen. 49, 11, 
comp. § 91. 1, Rem. 2; so throughout, on the Mesa* stone rtiTlK, rUV 3 (also 
nna), nia, nS, rii>, nbnnim; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscrip¬ 
tion ijn. JW MeSa', 1 . 8 = VD* his days is unusual, as also HtSH 1 . 20 if it = 
PKW his chiefs. The verbal forms with H suffixed are to be read (1.6), 

roriDNI ( 1 . 1 a sq.) and ntrVM ( 1 . 19). 

d As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also include 
the * of the constr. state plur. masc. if its $ (according to $ 89. 2 c f Rem.) has 
arisen from an original ay. Against this assumption it may however be urged 
that the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this /, nor any other 
final vowel*. 


1 According to Stade, 1 . c. p. 35, the employment of H for d perhaps first took 

place in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in H_, as 

nr)K, TOHp. 

2 Thus there occurs, e. g. in Melit. 1, 1 . 3 the two sons ; elsewhere 

3 for *3 (the inscriptions of M£5a* and Siloam exhibit the latter), T for HT (the 
latter in the Siloam inscription), JU 3 = 'H 33 (so Mesa') or W 33 , &c. Comp, on 
the other hand in Mesa*, 3 JK *= ' 23 X (unless it was actually pronounced *anSkh 
by the Moabites!). As final a is represented by H and X and final t by so final A is 
almost everywhere expressed by } in MeSa*, and always in the Siloam inscription. 
It is indeed hot impossible that Hebrew orthography also once passed through 
a period in which the final vowels were left always or sometimes undenoted, and 
that not a few strange forms in the present text of the Bible are to be explained 
from the fact that subsequently the vowel letters (especially 1 and *) were not added 
in all cases. So Chwolson, in * Die Quiescentia 'in in der althebr. Orthogr./ 
in Travaux du Congris international dts Orientalistes , Petersb. 1876, with many 
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( 5 ) The employment of 1 to denote d, 6 y and of ' to denote f, e 
may have resulted from those cases in which a 1 with a preceding 
a was contracted into au and further to 6 , or with a preceding u 
coalesced into *?, and where ' with a has been contracted into at and 
further to /, or with a preceding i into t (comp. § 24). In this case 
also the previously existing consonants were retained as vowel letters 
and were further applied at the end of the word to denote the 
respective long vowels. Finally N also will in the first instance 
have established itself as a vowel letter only where a consonantal 
K with a preceding a had coalesced into d. 

The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with the f 
above assumptions. Here (as on the M£sa* stone) we find all the long vowels, 
which have not arisen from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, thus f 
Dajrh, fP'O (or }pn?); nbK, "IX. On the other hand KXiD (from 

mausa ’), (from 'aud) ; fD'O also, if it is to be read JEMD, is an instance of the 
retention of a ' which has coalesced with 1 into f. Instances of the retention of an 
originally consonantal K as a vowel letter are DV)NO, WHO, and fcOIJ, as also 
Otherwise final a is always represented by H : TOK, iTH, mt } i"Qp 3 . To this 
D* alone would form an exception (comp, however the note on Dl\ § 96), instead of 
Di' (Arab .yaum) day , which one would expect. If the reading be correct, this is 
to be regarded as an argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long 
vowels was lost at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) 
the vowel letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to 
what has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mesa* 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, pH ( = Daibon , as the Aai&wv 
of the LXX proves^, fjiin (6 from au), and fliV 3 (^ from af), but also even 
instead of (from haul-), 3BW = , H 3 four times, nh? once, 

for JV 3 and njV 3 (.from bait); = or pt<. 

(r) In the present state of Old Testament orthography as it g 
appears in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity 
cannot be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have 
crept in. Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions 
(comp. § 9. 1 at the end, and the very doubtful cases in § 8. 4), 
indicated by a vowel letter—and almost always by the same letter 

proofs. It cannot be proved (as L. Bardowicz, Studien zur Geschichte der Ortho¬ 
graphic im Althcbrdischen , Frankfurt, 1894, seeks to show) that in Bible MSS. of 
the time of the Talmud and Midrash, the letters KHI' were not so frequently 
used as in the Masoretic text. 

1 is the more strange since the name of king is represented as 

A-u-st in cuneiform as late as 728! 

D 2 
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in certain nominal and verbal endings. In many cases the use of 
^ to mark an 6 or arising from contraction, and of ' for / or /, is by 
far the more common, while we seldom find an originally consonantal 
M rejected, and the simple phonetic principle taking the place of the 
historical orthography. On the other hand the number of exceptions 
is very great. In many cases (as e. g. in the plural endings D'-r- 
and nl) the vowel letters are habitually employed to express long 
vowels which do not arise through contraction, and we even find 
short vowels indicated. The conclusion is, that if there ever was 
a period of Hebrew writing when the application of fixed laws to 
all cases was considered, either these laws were not consistently 
carried out in the further transmission of the text, or errors and 
confusion afterwards crept into it. Moreover much remained un¬ 
certain even in texts which were plentifully provided with vowel 
letters. For, although in most cases the context was a guide to the 
correct reading, yet there were also cases where, of the many possible 
ways of pronouncing a word, more than one appeared admissible \ 
h 3 . When the language had died out, and the ambiguity of such 
a writing must *have been found continually more troublesome, and 
there was a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, $he vowqljsigns.or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
,Iiy means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. ^ It .is true that there is no historical account of the 
date of this vocalization ,of the Old Testament text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a ^comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed «hy Jewish grammarians under the influence of 
different Schools in thesixlh and seventh centuries a. d., traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
reading 2 . They mainly followed, though with independent regard 


1 Thus eg. cm he read qdjtal, qatdl, qdtdl , q e (dl , qdtel, qittel, qattel\ quttal , 
q?tdl, and several of these forms have also different significations. 

2 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the Orientals, 
i.e. the scholars of the Babylonian Schools (comp, for their peculiar vowel system, 
p. 40, note, below), and the Occidentals, i.e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, 


dec.'; (£) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-! 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at 
are given by Baer in the appendices to his criticr T 
present uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with 
readings of Ben-Naphtali, and numerous later coi 


Ben-Asher, who 
v*cts of variants 
*feted editions 
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to the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation \ 

See Gesenins, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sqq.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken , 1830, pt. iii. (where it is shown that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs*. Comp, also Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm im Talm. 
m. Midraseh, p. 26 sqq.; and B. Pick, in Hebraica , i. 3, p. 153 sqq.) ; Abr. Geiger, 

* Zur Nakdanim-[Punctuators-]Literatur,* in Jiid. Ztschr. fur Wissensch. u. Leben , 
Breslau, 1872, x. p. 10 sqq.; H. St rack, Prolegomena critiea in Vet. Test. Hebr.y 
Lips. 1873; ‘ Be it rag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibel-textes,’ in Theol. Sited, u. Krit., 

1 875, p. 736 sqq., as also in the Ztschr.f. diegts. luth. Theol. u. K 1875, p. 619 sqq.; 

‘ Massorah,’ in the Protest. Real-Enc. ed. 2, ix. p. 388 sqq.; M. Schwab, Des points - 
voyelles dans les langues sdmitiques , Paris, 1879 ; A. Merx, in the Verhandlungen 
des Orientalistencongresses zu Berlin , Berlin, 1881, i. p. 164 sqq. and p. 188 sqq.; 

H. Graetz, * Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,* in Monatsschr.f Gesch . it. 
Wissensch. d. Jude nth 1881, pp. 348 sqq. and 395 sqq.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites iiber die Entstehungder hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885, 4; Harris,‘The 
Rise ... of the Massorah,*y. Q. R. 1889, i. 128 sqq. and 223 sqq.; Mayer-Lambert, 
Revue des Itudes juives, 1893, xxvi. p. 274 sqq. On the hypothesis of the origin 
of punctuation in the Jewish schools for children, comp. J. D^renbourg in the Rev. 
Crit. t 1879, xiii. no. 25. 

4 . This vowel system is really based on the pronunciation i 
of the Jews of Palestine, as it was then in use (about the sixth 
century a. d.). This again is based on a much older tradition, 
followed in the solemn public reading of the sacred writings in the 
Synagogues and Schools. The consistency of the system, as well 
as the analogy of the kindred languages, testifies to a high degree 
of faithfulness in the tradition. This was represented with such 
exactness, that special signs were invented even for the more minute 
gradations of the vowels and vowel trills (§ io), as well as for the 
involuntary helping vowels which in other languages are but seldom 
indicated by the writing. At the same recension of the text also the 
various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were added, and the 
accents (§ 15). 



1 Comp, for this, Geiger, * Massorah bei d. Syrem/ in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 sqq.; 
J. P. Martin, Hist, de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens , Par. 1875; 
E. Nestle, in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 sqq.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nack Bar 
Hebraeus y Halle, 1887. 

L* Jerome expressly states that punctuation was not found in the texts of his 
**me. He refers however to the vowel signs, see his Commentary on Is. 26, 14. 
r. 9, 21, See .; also Bleek’s Einleitung , 3rd ed. § 330.—G. W. C.] 
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in certain nominal and verbal endings. In many cases the use of 
1 to mark an 6 or arising from contraction, and of ' for £ or t\ is by 
far the more common, while we seldom find an originally consonantal 
M rejected, and the simple phonetic principle taking the place of the 
historical orthography. On the other hand the number of exceptions 
is very great. In many cases (as e. g. in the plural endings D*— 
and nl) the vowel letters are habitually employed to express long 
vowels which do not arise through contraction, and we even find 
short vowels indicated. The conclusion is, that if there ever was 
a period of Hebrew writing when the application of fixed laws to 
all cases was considered, either these laws were not consistently 
carried out in the further transmission of the text, or errors and 
confusion afterwards crept into it. Moreover much remained un¬ 
certain even in texts which were plentifully provided with vowel 
letters. For, although in most cases the context was a guide to the 
correct reading, yet there were also cases where, of the many possible 
ways of pronouncing a word, more than one appeared admissible l . 
h 3 . When the language had died out, and the ambiguity of such 
a writing must ‘have been found continually more troublesome, and 
there was a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, {he vowel {Signs,or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
;By means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It»is true that there is no historical account of the 
date of this yocalizatjqp .of the Old Testament text, yet we may at 
least infer, from ^comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed «hy Jewish grammarians under the influence of 
different Schools in the sixlh and seventh centuries a. d., traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
reading 2 . They mainly followed, though with independent regard 

1 Thus £.g. can he read qajtal % qatal> qdtSl, q'iol, gfifel, qittei , qattel, qultal\ 
qelel, and several of these forms have also different significations. 

2 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the Orientals, 
i.e, the scholars of the Babylonian Schools (comp, for their peculiar vowel system, 
p. 40, note, below), and the Occidentals, i.e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, 
&c.'i; ( 6 ) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias. Both sets of variants 
are given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions 
present uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated 
readings of Ben-Naphtali, and numerous later corruptions. 
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to the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation \ 

See Gesenius, Gtsch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sqq.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studun u. 
Kritiken, 1830, pt. iii. (where it is shown that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs*. Comp, also Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm im Talm. 
u. Midrasch , p. 26 sqq.; and B. Pick, in Hebraiea , i. 3, p. 153 sqq.) ; Abr. Geiger, 
* Zur Nakdanim-[Punctuators-]Literatur,* in Jiid. Ztschr. fur Wissensch. u. Leben , 
Breslau, 1872, x. p. 10 sqq.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr ., 
Lips. 1873; ‘Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibel-textes,' in Theol. Stud. u. JCrit.y 
1875, p. 736 sqq., as also in the Ztschr. f. dieges. luth. Theol. u. K.y 1875, p. 619 sqq.; 
‘ Massorah,’ in the Protest. Real-Enc. ed. 2, ix. p. 388 sqq.; M. Schwab, Des points - 
voytiles dans les langues sdmitiques , Paris, 1879 ; A. Merx, in the Verhandlungcn 
des Orientalistencongresses zu Berlin , Berlin, 1881, i. p. 164 sqq. and p. 188 sqq.; 
H. Graetz, * Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,* in Monatsschr.f. Gesch. tt. 
Wissensch. d. Jude nth., 1881, pp. 348 sqq. and 395 sqq.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites uber die Entstehung der hebr. Punk tat ion, Ruhrort, 1885, 4; Harris, ‘The 
Rise ... of the Massorah/y. Q. R. 1889, i. 128 sqq. and 223 sqq.; Mayer-Lambert, 
Revue des Itudes juives, 1893, xxvi. p. 274 sqq. On the hypothesis of the origin 
of punctuation in the Jewish schools for children, comp. J. D^renbourg in the Rev. 
Crit.j 1879, xiii. no. 25. 

4 . This vowel system is really based on the pronunciation 
of the Jews of Palestine, as it was then in use (about the sixth 
century a. d.). This again is based on a much older tradition, 
followed in the solemn public reading of the sacred writings in the 
Synagogues and Schools. The consistency of the system, as well 
as the analogy of the kindred languages, testifies to a high degree 
of faithfulness in the tradition. This was represented with such 
exactness, that special signs were invented even for the more minute 
gradations of the vowels and vowel trills (§ 10), as well as for the 
involuntary helping vowels which in other languages are but seldom 
indicated by the writing. At the same recension of the text also the 
various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were added, and the 
accents (§ 15). 


1 Comp, for this, Geiger, ‘ Massorah bei d. Syrem,* in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 sqq.; 
J. P. Martin, Hist, de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens , Par. 1875 ; 
E. Nestle, m ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 sqq.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nach Bar 
Hebraeus, Halle, 1887. 

|_* Jerome expressly states that punctuation was not found in the texts of his 
time. He refers however to the vowel signs, see bis Commentary on Is. 26, 14. 
Jer. 9, 21, See .; also Bleek’s Einleilung , 3rd ed. § 330.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 8. The Vowel Signs in particular . 

a 1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10. 1, 2), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7. 1, 2), are as follows:— 

First Class . A-sound. 

1. — 1 Qames, a, d*, *Vyad (hand); D'PNH rdifm (chiefs). 

2. — Pdthah, a, H 3 bath (daughter). 

Also 3. — S'ghSly an open e f 2 (d), as a modification of a 3 , either in 
an untoned syllable and consequently as a short 4 vowel, as in the 
first syllable of D O'Vyld'khem (your hand) from yad'khem— or in 
a tone-syllable as a half lengthening of a, (the full lengthening would 
require Qames,) as in npB plsdh (iracr^a). Also with a following \ 
as g'fcna (cf. § 75. 2); T*J \yddekhd (cf. § 91. 2, end). 


Second Class. 1 - and E-sounds. 

fj 1. or — (defectively written, see No. 4) Hireq longum 

I « (magnum), i, e.g. D'iFflf §addiqim (righteous). 

2. Htriq breve (parvum), i, P'.yiqtol. 

3. $eri or Sere with yod , and — Seri without yod, the 

former i, the latter mosdy e, e.g. XVa bith (house), 
I bp sem (name). Less frequently — (defective, see 

No. 4) for i. 

4. __ S'ghdl , H , a modification of f, e.g. (ground-form 

' hiphs) ; (ground-form Sin). 


1 In early MSS. the sign for Qame$ is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle*s discovery (ZDMG. 1892, p. 4iisq.), Pathah with Holem , 
the latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qamef as & or 0. 

3 The notation d , i, 6 expresses here the vowels essentially long, either naturally 
or by contraction; the notation a, e, 6 those lengthened only by the tone, and 
therefore changeable; d, i, d the short vowels. (On i comp, the remaik at the 
end of the A-class.) As regards the others, the distinction into t and t, d and it is 
sufficient; see ( 9.—The mark * stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, especially if this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate syllable 
of the word, e.g. npj). Comp. § 15, Rem. 2. 

3 These S e ghSls, modified from d, are very frequent in the language. The 
Babylonian punctuation (see below, p. 40, note) has for it and tone-bearing 
Pathah only one sign; see also Caster in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 sqq. 

* It must be mentioned that the Masoretes are not concerned with any distinc¬ 
tion between long and short vowels, or in general with any question of quantity. 
Their efforts are directed to fixing the received pronunciation as faithfully as 
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The Vowel Signs in particular. 

Third Class. U- and O-sounds . 

* SHrlq, d, n*D mdth (to die), rarely also for u. c 

— QihbUs , both for &> e.g. sUllam (ladder), and <?, 
e. g. 1 DP (rise up) instead of the usual 
\ and — Hotern , 6 and d, ^p qol (voice), robh (multitude). 
Often also a defective — for 6 ; rarely 1 for 5 . 

— Qdmes-hdtHph , e. g. "PI? ^ (statute). 

The tone-bearing in (you), and a few other 

cases (comp. § 27, Rem. 4 £), is perhaps to be 
considered as a weakening of an original u. 

The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and action of the d 

< < 

month in producing the various sounds, as rUTIB opening; v-jjf division , parting 
(of the mouth), also "OK* breaking (comp, the Arab, kasr ); pTH (also plR) 
gnashing; D^Tl closing ', according to other % fullness, i.e. of the mouth (also 
o« »6 d fullness of the mouth) ; pl^K* a whistle (ovptopbs ); JUp contraction 
(of the mouth). yD{? 1 has also the same signification. 

That the long a and the short 0 (^Dll ytDjJ Qamts correptum) have the same 
sign and name, arises from the fact that the inventors of the vowel signs pronounced 
the a rather obscurely and similarly to 0 , just as it afterwards passed into a full 0 
among modem German and Polish Jews (comp, the Syriac A in the West-Syrian 
pronunciation — ^, the Swedish <S, and the early weakening of A to S, even in 
Hebrew, § 9. 10, a) 2 . On the rules for distinguishing a and 5 t see § 9. ia, Rem. 
S*ghdl (^i))D bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So Dilp 3 
{three points) is another name for Qibb&s. 

Moreover the names were mostly so formed, that the sound of each vowel e 
is heard in the first syllable; in order to carry out this consistently some even 
write SagSl, Qomes-hatAf Qiibbfis. 


possible, by means of writing. For a long time only HJQK* seven kings 

were reckoned (vox memor. in Elias Levita, Sureq and Qibbus 

being counted as one vowel. The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is 
a later attempt at a scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not 
invented but only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol , ed. Rittenb. 
136 a, distinguishes the five long, as mothers from their five daughters). 

1 The usual spelling yDjJ takes the word (as also nTI 9 ) as a Hebrew substantive; 
according to De La garde {Gott. gel. Anz, 1886, p. 873, and so previously Luzzatto), 
ytjjj and nriB are rather Aram, participles, like Dagel, &c., and consequently 
to be transliterated by QAmcs and PAthali . 

9 In the Babylonian punctuation (see the following note) a and d are carefully 
distinguished, as well as in many manuscripts with the common punctuation, 
and so in Baer’s editions since 1880 (by addition of a S*wd to indicate even the 
full vowel 9 ). It is however probable that the two signs were identical in the 
original system. 
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f 2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, *J rd, 1 rd, 
*? re,ru, &c. The Pathah called furtivum (§ 22. 2 3 ) alone forms 
an exception to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, 
rm rtPh (wind, spirit). The Holem (without wdw) stands on the 
left above the consonant, ^ rd (but ^ = Id). If K, as a vowel letter, 
follows a consonant which is to be pronounced with b , the point 
is placed over its right arm, thus On the other hand, 

e.g. since M is here at the same time the initial sound of 
a syllable. 

g No dot is placed for the JJolem when 0 (of course without wdw) is pro¬ 
nounced after itn or before ttn. Hence fcOfe* * 6 tu (hating), fct&O n 9 io (to bear), 
HE'D m 6 tt (not HETb); but "ID& sdmer (a watchman). When 0 precedes the tin, 
the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. yirpdi (he treads with the feet), 
D'Kfettn hannbf'im (those who carry). 

In the sign S , the ) may be also a consonant. The 1 is then either to be read 
dw (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, e. g. rn5> 
ISwl, lending) or wo, when a vowel already precedes the 1, e.g. 'dwSn (iniquity) 
for In more exact printing, a distinction is at least made between ^ ( wo ) 

and S (i. e. either 6 or, when another vowel follows the wdw, fats 1 ). 


1 Since 1846 we have become acquainted with a system of vocalization different 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except are there 
placed above the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, and some even 
as regards the sound which they denote :—=*<?, AL = tone-bearing d and — = e, 
~ = f, — — it. In an unsharpened syllable — — toneless d and /, and also Hafeph 
Pathah; = toneless / and Hafeph S*gh 61 ; = t, -= u, = 6 , and Hafeph 

Qames. Lastly before DageS, * a , _Z_ *= JL = 1, _I_ - d, JL -* d. 5 *w& is —. 
The accents differ less and stand in many cases under the line of the consonants. 
For the older literature on this Babylonian punctuation (^23 as it is called, 

see A. Harkavy and H. L. Strack’s Kdialog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. 
offentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersb., S. Petersb. and Leipz. 1875, parts i. and ii. p. 223 
sqq. A more thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s 
facsimile edition of the Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus 
(S. Petersb., 1876, gr. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, 
in the Synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea (comp. Strack’s Prohgomma 
on the history of the Codex, the entire literature on the Babylonian punctuation, 
and other MSS. with that system). Strack edited a fragment of this Codex in 
Hosea et Joel prophetae ad Jidem cod. Babylon. Petrop ., S. Petersb. 1875. Comp, 
also the publication by A. Merx, quoted above at the end of § 7. 3, and his Chresio- 
mathia Targumica, Berlin, 1888; and G. Margoliouth, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Bibl. Archaeology, xv. 4. According to the opinion formerly pre¬ 
vailing, this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed 
in the Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western 
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§ 8.] The Votvel Signs in particular . 

3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of h 
in the middle and H—, R__, n__ at the end of the word (§9. 1, 3), 
represented only by vowel signs (§ 7. 2), but the long vowels of the 

I- and U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which 
the letter points, is determined more precisely by the vowel sign 
standing before, above, or within them. Thus— 

' may be combined with Serf, S*ghdl ('—, , %-). 

\ with Sdrlq and Holem (3 and 1*) *. 

Tn Arabic the long a is also regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. 'Allph 
(#_), so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three vowel 
classes. In Hebrew K is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9.1 and ( 23.3, Rem. 1. 

4 . The omission of the vowel letters with the long vowels of the i 
I- and U-class, is called scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena. 
bip, Wp are written plene, n^p, DP defective . 

So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing k 
is concerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one 
or the other is admissible. Thus the full form is necessary at the 
end of the word, for 4 , 6 \ 0 , f, e , as well as for l in nth &c. (§ 9. 3), 

also generally with d f a (comp, however § 9. d), e. g. 3 ^Dp, 'T, 

(but the Masora requires in Jer. 26, 6. 44, 8; Ezr. 6, 21; 

2 Chr. 32, 13 ?3 which is for '? 3 ; Zeph. 2, 9 ^3 for ^ 3 ; Is. 40, 31 
for Jer. 38, 11 ^3 for *!v 3 ). On the other hand the 

defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e. g. tna [nations) for D^ 3 , T\\X D ( commandments) for nfoXO. 

or Tiberian system. Of these a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books , Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 sqq., has proved, from the accents, that the * Babylonian’ punctua¬ 
tion may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means the Oriental system. It is 
rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later and not altogether successful 
attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the system common to all the Schools in 
the East and West. G. Moore, Proceedings of the American Or. Society, Oct. 
18S8, established the probability that the vowels of the superlinear punctuation 
arose under Arab influence from the vowel letters RV (so previously Pinsker and 
Graetz), while the Tiberian system shows Syrian influence. 

1 After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, f the vowel letter 
rests (quiesces) in the vowel-sign/ has become customary. On the other hand, the 
vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matt es lectionis or supports 
(fulcra). 
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/ That much is here arbitrary (see § 7. 2 c\ follows from the fact that now 
and then the same word is written very differently, e.g. Ez. 16, 60: 

'nb{?n or even 'JTriDpH Jer. 23, 4; comp. § 25. 1. Only it may be observed, 

(<z) That the defective mode of writing was chosen in preference, when the word 
included also other vowel letters, so that the accumulation of them was avoided; 
comp. e.g. pm, but D'jJ'W; ^p, ; jnsHn}, VIWTO. 

{&) That in the later Books of the OLd Test, the full form, in the earlier the 
defective, is more usual. 

in 5. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. , V_, '-7-, 

a diphthong (an, at) is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a . This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, as the 
transcription of Hebrew names in the LXX further testifies. Thus 
such words as N, 'D, V., n?? are not to be pronounced 

according to the usual Jewish custom 1 as waw, hay , g6y, 'asdy , 
gew , bayith , (or even as wav , Ac.; comp, modern Greek av , ev for 
av y €v t ) but with the Italian Jews more like wau , hat , Ac. The 
sound of is the same as , i.e. almost like au , so that 
is often written defectively for V—. 

§ 0. Character of the several Vowels . 

a Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet 
inadequate to express completely the various modifications of the 
vowel sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To 
understand this better a short explanation of the character and value 
of the several vowels is required, especially in regard to their length 
and shortness as well as to their cbangeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

* L First Class . A-sound, 

1. Qames (_) is everywhere long a , but according to its nature and 
origin is of two kinds;— 

(1) the essentially long d (in Arabic regularly written which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25. 2), e. g. 

hfthdbh (writing), 3 || gdnndbh (thief); very seldom with a follow¬ 
ing K, as 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4 (see the examples in § 72, Rem. i) 2 . 


1 In MSS. 1 and \ in such combinations as Ijj, are occasionally even 
marked with Mapptq (§ 14. 1). 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which K has lost its consonantal sound by 
coalescing with a preceding a, § 23. 1, 2. 
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§ 9-] Character of the several Vowels. 43 

The writing of DNjJ Hos. 10, 14 for D|J would only be justifiable, if the a of b 
this form were to be explained as a contraction of Ad; comp, however the note 
on § 72. 2 ; Neh. 13, 16 for 3^ {dag) is certainly incorrect. The rarity of the 
naturally long A in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part 
become an obtuse 6 ; see below, No. 10. 2. 

(2) 5 , lengthened only by prosody (i.e. tone-long or at all events c 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27. 2), as well in the tone-syllable 
itself, (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by M}lheg> see below,) 
as before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 1 from an 
original a , and is found in open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in 
a vowel (§ 26. 3), e.g. bt?5, D*PJ, TDK (Arab. Idka, qdial a , ydqdm , 

’ dsir ), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, as 
T, aaia (Arab, ydd , kaukdb). In a closed syllable however it can 
only stand when this has the tone, whereas in an open 

syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. “^J, fPJ, 

Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens most 
commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, comp. § 89. 1) 
the short d ( Pathah) is apt to re-appear in a closed syllable; while 
in an open syllable Qames becomes Siud (§ 27. 3); Dan, constr. state 
D?D (hr/tham ); W, 13 ^ (tTbhar ); D^Cg. For examples of the 
retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of a lengthened from a, see 
§ 16. 2 a and b, a; also § 93. 4, Rem. 3. 

In some terminations of the verb ($ in the 2nd sing. masc. d 
perf., T J in the 2nd pi. fern, of the imperat., as well as in the 2nd 
and 3rd pi. fern, of the imperf.), in n# Ihou (masc.) and in the suffixes 
T and n, the final a can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is 
however in these cases (except with n) frequently added as a vowel 
letter. 

2. Pathah , or short d f stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in e 

a closed syllable with or without the tone (b?5» In places 

where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable 

was originally closed, and became half open only by the insertion 

of a helping vowel (a, f, t) in the second syllable, e. g. W (ground- 
< 

form nahl\ (Arab, bait), see § 28. 4, and with regard to two 
cases of a different kind, § 26. 3 b and c . Otherwise Pathah in an 


1 In Arabic this a h everywhere retaiua^^^poypJHde^ 
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/ That much is here arbitrary (see § 7. 2 c), follows from the fact that now 
and then the same word is written very differently, e.g. Ez. 16, 60: 

Tlbpn or even 'HiDpH Jer. 23, 4; comp. § 25. 1. Only it may be observed, 

(a) That the defective mode of writing was chosen in preference, when the word 
included also other vowel letters, so that the accumulation of them was avoided; 
comp. e.g. p«tt, but D'|m; ^p, n^p ; Jrttf.T, VlliflfD. 

(b) That in the later Books of the Old Test, the full form, in the earlier the 
defective, is more usual. 

in 5. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. , V_, V_, 
a diphthong (a*, at) is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a. This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, as the 
transcription of Hebrew names in the LXX further testifies. Thus 
such words as 1}, '0, ^l, II, TV 3 are not to be pronounced 
according to the usual Jewish custom 1 as waw , hay, gSy, * asdy , 
gew, bayith , (or even as wav , &c.; comp, modern Greek av , ev for 
av> tv,) but with the Italian Jews more like wau, hat) &c. The 
sound of V_ is the same as , i.e. almost like au , so that 
is often written defectively for 

§ 9 . Character of the several Vowels . 

a Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet 
inadequate to express completely the various modifications of the 
vowel sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To 
understand this better a short explanation of the character and value 
of the several vowels is required, especially in regard to their length 
and shortness as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

• L First Class . A’sound. 

1 . Qames is everywhere long a , but according to its nature and 
origin is of two kinds:— 

(1) the essentially long d (in Arabic regularly written ^—), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25. 2), e. g. 

hfthdbh (writing), 33 | gdnndbh (thief); very seldom with a follow¬ 
ing K, as 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4 (see the examples in § 72, Rem. i) 2 . 


1 In MSS. 1 and \ in such combinations as II, are occasionally even 
marked with Mappfq ($ 14. 1). 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which K has lost its consonantal sound by 
coalescing with a preceding a t $ 23. 1, 2. 
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Character of the several Vowels. 

The writing of DNjJ Hos. io, 14 for Df 5 would only be justifiable, if the & of b 
this form were to be explained as a contraction of AA; comp, however the note 
on § 73. a ; Neh. 13, 16 for 3^ (dag) is certainly incorrect. The rarity of the 
naturally long A in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part 
become an obtuse 6 ; see below, No. 10. 2. 

(2) a, lengthened only by prosody (i.e. tone-long or at all events c 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27. 2), as well in the tone-syllable 
itself, (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated byMt/heg, see below,) 
as before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 1 from an 
original <2, and is found in open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in 
a vowel (§ 26. 3), e.g. D*pJ, TDK (Arab. laka y qalald , ydqdm , 

'dstr) y as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, as 
T, (Arab, ydd y kaukdb). In a closed syllable however it can 
only stand when this has the tone, "9^, whereas in an open 

syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. N?), 

Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens most 
commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, comp. § 89. 1) 
the short d (Pa/hah) is apt to re-appear in a closed syllable; while 
in an open syllable Qames becomes $?wd (§ 27. 3); D?n, constr. state 
D?n (h'khdm ); -O-J, -m (tfbhar ); D^p. For examples of the 
retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of d lengthened from a , see 
§ 16. 2 a and b y a; also § 93. 4, Rem. 3. 

In some terminations of the verb ($ in the 2nd sing. masc. d 
perf., T J in the 2nd pi fem. of the imperat., as well as in the 2nd 
and 3rd pi. fern, of the imperf.), in thou (masc.) and in the suffixes 
T and n, the final a can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is 
however in these cases (except with n) frequently added as a vowel 
letter. 

2. Pathah y or short a y stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in e 

a closed syllable with or without the tone ^^i?)* I n places 

where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable 

was originally closed, and became half open only by the insertion 

of a helping vowel (a, i y e) in the second syllable, e. g. W (ground- 
< 

form nahl) y JV? (Arab. baii) y see § 28. 4, and with regard to two 
cases of a different kind, § 26. 3 b and c . Otherwise Pathah in an 


1 In Arabic this A is everywhere retained in an open syllable. 
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open syllable has almost without exception passed into a (—), see 
above, No. i. 2. 

On the very frequent attenuation of & to l, comp, below, No. 5. On the rare, 
and only apparent union of Pathah with K (K_), see § 23. 2. On & as a helping- 
vowel, § 22. 2 b ( Pathah furtivum ), and § 28. 4. 

f 3. S°gh61 (e, l) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, more 

rarely to the third, and most frequently to the first vow T el class 

(§ 27, Rem. 1, 2, 4). It belongs to the first class when it is a modified 

form of a, (as the Germ. Bad, pi. Bader; Land, pi. Lander ,) either 

in a toneless syllable, e. g. (for yad'khem), or with the tone, e. g. 
< < < 

H? from 'ars, ftjj Arab, gam , npp Arab, qdrnh. This S*gh6l is often 
retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end of a sentence 
or of a prominent division of a sentence, (in pause,) as P"J£. 
As a rule however in such cases the Pathah which underlies the 
e is lengthened into Qames , e.g. nog, A S*ghdl apparently 

lengthened from &ivd, but in reality traceable to an original a , stands 
in pausal forms, as 'IB (ground-form pary ), W (yahy), & c. On the 
cases where a 1 (originally consonantal) follows this S e ghol, see § 75. 2, 
and § 91. 2, Rem. 1. 


II. Second Class. I- and E-sounds. 

g 4. The long i is frequently even in the consonantal writing 
indicated by the letter ' (a fully written Hireq '—); but a naturally 
long i can, by an orthographic license, be also written defectively 
(§ 8. 4), e. g. (trighteous ), plur. D'pTO saddiqfm; N"}'? (he fears), 

plur. HCV. Whether a defectively written Hireq is long, may be best 
known from the origin of the form; often also from the nature of the 
syllable (§ 26), or as in from the Metheg attached to it (§ 16. 2). 

A 5. The short Hireq (always 1 written defectively) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (tap, '?**), and in toneless closed 
syllables ptofl? psalm) ; comp, however in a closed tone-syllable, 
and even JW in a loosely closed tone-syllable. It has arisen very 
frequently by attenuation from d, as in from "CH, (ground- 
form sadq) 2 , or else it is the original ?, which in the tone-syllable 


1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography; cf. Wellhausen’s Text der 
Bh. Sam. p. 18, Rem. 

2 Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives & for t. 
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had become as in T?!** {thy enemy) from ajfc (ground-form 'dylb). 

It is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in JV 3 , § 28. 4. 

The earlier grammarians call every ffircq written fully, Hircq magnum; every 
one written defectively , Hircq parvum,—zn inaccurate distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 

8. The longest £ ' — (more rarely defective e. g. ' 2 V for * 2 'P 1 
Is. 3, 8; at the end of a word also n__) is as a rule contracted from 
ay {at), § 7. 1, e.g. byn {palace), Arab, and Syriac haikal. 

7. The Sere without Y6dh mostly represents the tone-long e, k 
which, like the tone-long a (No. 1. 2), is very rarely retained except 

in and before the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an 

original l . It stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, 

< < , 

e.g. "1DD (ground-form sip hr) book , (Arab, sinai) sleep, or with 

Metheg (see § 16. 2 a and b, a) in the secondary tone-syllable, 
e.g. Vlbst? my requestlet us go. On the other hand in a closed 
syllable it is almost always with the tone, as f? son, dumb. 

Exceptions: (a) e is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in l 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. Num. 35, l*, as well as in the 
examples of nasbg 'dhdr mentioned in § 29. 3 b; (£) in a toneless open final 
syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the nasbg 'dhdr, as K3P Ex. 16, 29; 
comp. Jnd. 9, 39. 

8. The S e ghol of the I(E)-class is most frequently an obtuse e, in 

a modification of an original i, either replacing (on loss of the 
tone) a tone-long e, e.g. "Jfi from {give), {thy creator) 

from or in the case discussed in § 93. 1, Rem. 2, from 

the ground-forms hilq, 'izr; comp, also § 64, Rem. 1. S e gh 6 l 
appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as for siphr, 

for yigl (§ 28. 4). 


III. Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 

9 . In the U-sound there is to be distinguished— n 

(1) the long d, either {a) written fully, * Sureq (corresponding to 
the of the second class), e. g. ^33 {boundary), or {b) defectively 
written — Qibbds (analogous to the long — of the second class), 
%|W; 

(2) the short u, Qibbds proper (corresponding to the short Hireq), 
in a toneless closed syllable and especially in a sharpened syllable, 
in e. g. jnjrt? {table), H 3 D {booth). 
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O Sometimes also & in a sharpened syllable is written plene, e.g. H3V1 
Ps. 102, 5, Jer. 31, 34 for H3H, D;> 3 . 

For this u the LXX put 0, e.g. 'Obokkbfx, from which however it only 
follows, that this H was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX also 
express the sharp Hireq by «, e.g. *IDK* 'Efxfxijp. The pronunciation of the 
Qibbils like the German ii, which was formerly common, is incorrect, although 
the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as u in the time of the punctators 
must be admitted, at least as regards Palestine 1 2 ; comp, the Turkish bulbul for the 
Persian bulbul , and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyd in Syria as diinya . 

p 10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U, as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four gradations:— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=au\ § 7.1, and accord¬ 
ingly is mostly written fully; 1 (Ho tern plenum ), e.g. (a whip) 
Arab, sauf, nbty (evil) from nbljf. More rarely defectively as T)P 
(thine ox) from "W Arab. taur. 

q (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, 
through an extensive obscuring, out of an original d x , while the 
latter has been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written 
fully in the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Arab. 
qdtil, Aram, qdtel, Arab, ’ildh, Aram. *ldh, plur. D’rfctj; W (leg), 
Arab, sdq; "^3 (hero), Arab, gabbdr ; DHto (seal), Arab, hdtam. 
(pomegranate), Arab, rummdn ; (dominion), Aram, fobs? and 

Arab, sulldn; (peace), Aram. Arab, saldm. Sometimes 

the form in d also occurs side by side with that in 6 , as 
and (coat of mail; see however § 29 at the end). Comp, 

also § 68. 1. 

r (3) The tone-long 5 which is lengthened from an original &, or 
from an d arising from H, by the tone, or in general according to the 
laws for the formation of syllables. Besides the tone-syllable it also 
occurs in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. (ground-form 
qudP) sanctuary; for burrakh, Ps. 104, 28, as well as (with 

Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable; As soon as the 

tone is lost, or the other reasons for the lengthening are no longer 
operative, either the original d (£), in a closed syllable, returns, or, in 
an open syllable, a weakening to &wd takes place. Comp. ^3 (< 7 //), 
"^3 (kdl), 0^3 (kitHam) ; and w ^ ere it is weakened 


1 Comp. Delitzsch, Physiologic u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 sq. 

2 Cf. 5 8. 1 end. On Jerome’s transliteration of 0 for a, see ZAW. 1884, p. 75. 
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to S'wd; yiqt'M, Arab. yaqiulC. This tone-long o is only as an 
exception written fully. 

( 4 ) _ Qames-haluph , always short if, stands in the same relation s 
to the Holem, as the S'ghdl of the second class to the $ere, "^3 kol, 
Dijj! wayyaqtfm. On the distinction between this and Qames, see the 
Rem. after No. 12. 

1L On the S'ghdl as an obtuse sound of an original u, comp. 
§27, Rem. 4 b. 

12. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the / 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels:— 


First Class: A. 

Second Class: I and E. 

Third Class: U and O. 

— original long & (Ara- 

't* formerly diph- 

\ 6 , formerly diphthongal, 

bic N“). 

thongal, from ay {ai). 

from aw {au). 
i or — 6 obtuse from A. 


or — long f. 

\ or — long 

— tone-long d (from A 

— tone-long ? (from f) 

— tone-long 0 (from A 

or —) chiefly in the 

generally in the tone- 

or A) in the tone-syl- 

tone-syllable but also 

syllable but also before 

lable, otherwise in an 

before it. 

it. 

open syllable. 

— (as a modification of 
If) sometimes a tone- 
long l or at least one 
which bears the tone, 
sometimes /. 

— /. 

— short A. 

— short A. 

— short f. 

— short A, especially in 

[— f attenuated from a; 
see No. 5.] 


a sharpened syllable. 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

— a —* or —* 

| .... f | • 

— or—. 

"rr or -r- 


Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames- hatuph 1 . 

According to § 8. 1, long a {Qames) and short 5 {Qames-hat uph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign ( T ), e g. 
DjJ qdm, “*>3 kAl. (On the marking of the 5 by the addition of a S e wA ) which 
is regularly done in many manuscripts, see Baer-Del., Liber Jobi, p. 43.) The 
beginner who does not yet know the grammatical origin of the words in 


1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in connexion 
with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Mctheg (§ 16. 2). 
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O Sometimes also ft in a sharpened syllable is written plene, e. g. H 3 V 1 
Ps. 102, 5, D ^3 Jer. 31, 34 for HSH, D^ 3 . 

For this u the LXX put 0, e.g. D;HJJ * 08 oAAd/x, from which however it only 
follows, that this ft was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX also 
express the sharp Hircq by «, e.g. IDN-= ’E/x/x^p. The pronunciation of the 
Qibbiis like the German it, which was formerly common, is incorrect, although 
the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as u in the time of the punctators 
must be admitted, at least as regards Palestine 1 ; comp, the Turkish bulbul for the 
Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyd in Syria as diinyd . 

p 10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U, as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four gradations:— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (= au ), § 7.1, and accord¬ 
ingly is mostly written fully; S (.Holem plenum ), e.g. DW (a whip) 
Arab, sauf, (evil) from More rarely defectively as 

(thine ox) from Arab. taur. 

q (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, 
through an extensive obscuring, out of an original d *, while the 
latter has been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written 
fully in the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Arab. 
qdlil, Aram, qdtil, Arab, ’ildh, Aram. ' l ldh, plur. D’n%; jAv (leg), 
Arab, sdq; "toa (hero), Arab, gabbdr; D^n (seal), Arab, fidtam, 
(pomegranate), Arab, rummdn; (dominion), Aram. and 

Arab, sul/dn; (peace ), Aram. Arab, saldm . Sometimes 

the form in d also occurs side by side with that in 6, as £"}B* 
and ft"'# (coat of mail; see however § 29 at the end). Comp, 
also § 68. 1. 

r (3) The tone-long 5 which is lengthened from an original ft, or 
from an d arising from ft, by the tone, or in general according to the 
laws for the formation of syllables. Besides the tone-syllable it also 
occurs in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. Bhj? (ground-form 
qftdf) sanctuary; for burr ah h , Ps. 104, 28, as well as (with 

Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable; As soon as the 

tone is lost, or the other reasons for the lengthening are no longer 
operative, either the original d («), in a closed syllable, returns, or, in 
an open syllable, a weakening to &wd takes place. Comp, (all), 
m b'3 (hdl), (hftllam); and where it is weakened 


1 Comp. Delitzsch, Physiologic u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 sq. 

* Cf. § 8. I end. On Jerome’s transliteration of 0 for d, see ZAW. 1884, p. 75. 
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to S'wd; yiqt'Ul , Arab. yaqtulC. This tone-long o is only as an 
exception written fully. 

( 4 ) _ Qames-hafuph , always short 8 , stands in the same relation s 

to the Holem> as the S'ghSl of the second class to the $ere t "^3 ktil, 

« 

wayyaqAm. On the distinction between this and Qames , see the 
Rem. after No. 12. 

11. On the S y gMl as an obtuse sound of an original u , comp. 
§27, Rem. 4 b . 

12. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the / 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels:— 


First Class: A. 

Second Class: I and E. 

Third Class: U and O. 

— original long & (Ara- 

/, formerly diph- 

\ 6, formerly diphthongal, 

bic K“). 

thongal, from ay {ai). 

from aw ( au ). 

Sor — b obtuse from d. 


or — long f. 

^ or — long 

— tone-long d (from & 

— tone-long e (from i) 

— tone-long 5 (from A 

or -7O chiefly in the 

generally in the tone- 

or H) in the tone-syl- 

tone-syllable but also 

syllable but also before 

lable, otherwise in an 

before it. 

it. 

open syllable. 

— (as a modification of 
S) sometimes a tone- 
long b or at least one 
which bears the tone, 
sometimes /. 

— >■ 

— short A. 

— short A. 

—r short l. 

— short tf, especially in 

[— t attenuated from a ; 
see No. 5.] 


a sharpened syllable. 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

Utmost weakening to 

— 0 —* or —* 

-j » v: > 01 : • 

— or T • 

~ or ~T- 


Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames-hatuph 1 . 

According to § 8. 1, long a {Qames) and short A {Qames- ft at uph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign ( T ), e g. 
DjJ qdm t ~*>3 kAl. (On the marking of the 5 by the addition of a S*wd ) which 
is regularly done in many manuscripts, see Baer-Del., Liber Jobi , p. 43.) The 
beginner who does not yet know the grammatical origin of the words in 


1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in connexion 
with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§ 16. 2). 
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question, (which is of course the surest guide,) may depend meanwhile on the 
following principal rules 

i. The sign ( T ) is o in a closed syllable which has not /he tone, since 
such a syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26. 5). The above 
case occurs— 

(a) When S'wd follows as a syllable-divider, as in noan hbkh-ma 

(wisdom), n^ 3 K *8khdd (food). With Metheg on the other hand ( T ) is a 
and stands in an open syllable. The following S'wd is then a half¬ 
vowel (S'wd mobile ), e.g. ’a-kh'li (she ate), according to § 16. 2. 

(b) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte , e.g. 
hbnnent (have mercy upon me); but EW 3 (with Metheg , § 16. 2, 1 b) 
bdttim . 

(r) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Maqqeph (§ 16. 1), e.g. D*WjT^3 kbl-ha-adam (all men). 
In Ps. 35, 10 and Prov. 19, 7 Maqqeph with ^3 is replaced by a con¬ 
junctive accent ( Mer'kha); so by Darga , Jud. 19, 5 with *WD, and 
Ez. 37, 8 with (so Baer after Qimhi; ed. Mant. DIP^). 

(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e. g. wayyaqtim 
(and he stood up). In the cases where d or a has in the final syllable 
become toneless through Maqqeph (§ 16. 1) and yet must remain, 
e.g. rnrrans Esth. 4,8, ’jmj* Gen. 4, 25, it has in correct manuscripts 
and printed texts a Metheg beside it. 

In cases like n^n, lammd , the tone shows that (—) is to be 

read as d. 

2. The places in which (—) appears to stand in an open syllable and yet 
is to be read as 6 require special consideration. This is the case, ( a ) when 
Hateph-Qames follows (e.g. vJJQ his work), or simple vocal S'wd (e.g. flTVl ox 
goad; V-QV 3 Jos. 4, 7; preserve Ps. 86, 2, corap. 16, i; other examples are 

Obad. 11. Jud. 14, 15) ; Hateph-Pathah follows in 1 Sam. 15, 1, 

24, 11, and (so Baer, Gen. 32, 18, others ; (b) before another 

Qamcs-hatuph, e. g. thy work (but Yd rob* dm, because from imperf. 

HT • and *jPfnj 3 Num. 23, 7, see § 67, Rem. 2); (r) in the two plural 

forms D'EHP sanctuaries and DHSHS? roots (also written and In all 

these cases the Masora puts a Metheg beside the (—), which according to the 
statement of the Jewish grammarians, is intended to indicate that the Masora reads 
the — as d 1 ; thus pd-°l6, dd-t*bdn , pa-dl'kha, qd-ddlim. This tradition is in point 
of fact expressly confirmed by the Babylonian punctuation (see above, § 8. 2, 
note), which carefully distinguishes between 6 and a. Nevertheless, neither the 
origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew and in the cognate 
languages, nor lastly the transcribing of the proper names in the LXX, admits 
of this tradition being regarded as correct, whether the Metheg originally had 

1 Comp. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jobi , Lpz. 1875, Preface, p. vi. 
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another meaning or is due to an error K It is better to divide and read (for 
pS'-ld), pddFkha, q6dd-ltm (strictly orthographic for (fddHm). Quite as incon¬ 
ceivable is it for Metheg to be a sign of the lengthening into a in C]K"Hri3 (Ex. 

11, 8), although it is so in * 3 K 3 bd-°nt (in the navy), since here the a of the article 
appears under the 3. 

§ 10. The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (§ e w£). 

1. Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel a 
sounds which may be called half vowels . The punctuation makes 
use of these to represent extremely slight sounds which are to be 
regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct vowels from an earlier 
period of the language. They generally take the place of vowels 
originally short standing in open syllables. Such short vowels, though 
preserved in the kindred languages, are not tolerated by the present 
system of pointing in Hebrew, but either undergo a lengthening 
or are weakened to §®wa. Under some circumstances however the 
original short vowel may re-appear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign —, which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half l ). It is called 
£wd* or simple &wd (&wd simplex) to distinguish it from the 
compound (see No. 2), and vocal S e wd (S e wd mobile) to distinguish 
it from S‘wd quiescens , which is silent and stands as a mere syllable 
divider (see No. 3) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

Of the vocal S e wd the following kinds are further to be distinguished: 

1. The real &wd mobile under a consonant which is closely united, c 
as a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, whether it be 
(a) at the beginning of the word, as bb\> q*fdl (to kill), tikob 
m e malle (filling), or (b) in the middle of the word, as 

yiq-Pld, qit-m. 

2. What is called S t wd medium or wavering S e wd under a consonant a 
which stands at the end of a syllable containing a short vowel, and 
thus causes at least a partial closing of it, while serving at the same 


1 It is just conceivable that &c. (§ 93. 1, A. 3) were really intended, and 
that 0 was inaccurately represented by the similarly sounding a. 

* Instead of Kit? it would be more correct to write K 2 E?, since the name is very 
probably to be referred to Aram. rest, and hence originally, like the Arab. 
sukun (rest), indicated only the $ e tud quiescens . Cf. C. Levias, American Joum. 
of Philology , xvi. 1, who considers HD'®? or rot? (a translation of sukun) to be 
the original form. 

E 
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time as a grace-note to the following syllable (§26. 2 b f Rem.). The 
&wd medium accordingly stands half-way between the S'wd quiescent 
and the real S‘wd mobile . In regard to pronunciation and other charac¬ 
teristics it is however to be reckoned with the latter; comp. e. g. 
la-m'nassFh (for '$), ^ ma-tkhg, &J 3 birfphol, &J 3 kirfphol. 

The sound 2 may be regarded as normally representing simple &wd mobile , 
although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to other 

vowels. The LXX express it by «, even by 17, DW 13 Xtpov 0 ip t 

dXA.17A.ovm, more frequently by a, Sa/iovi^A, but very frequently in such a way 

that this slight sound accords with the following principal vowel, e. g. tflD 
Xbtofia, nbV Zolofubv (as well as XoAcv/xd^), rfitGS XaficuvO, N a$avari\K 

A similar account of the pronunciation of &wd is given by Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages *. 

How the S'wd sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is seen, 
e. g. in rD 13 from bdrdkd , as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. The latter 
language still regularly employs the full short vowel for the Hebrew S'wd mobile . 

2. With the simple S'wd mobile is connected the compound 
S'wd or Hdteph (correp/um) f i. e. a S'wd the pronunciation of which 

is more accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There 

are three compound &wds formed in this way, corresponding to the 
three vowel classes (§ 7. 1) :— 

Hdteph-Pathah , e. g. h a mSr y ass. 

(—) Hdteph-S'gSl , e. g. ’'mdr, to say. 

(- Tr ) Hdtiph-Qames, e.g. h°l(, sickness. 

These Hdtephs , or at least the first two, stand chiefly under the 
four guttural letters (§ 22. 3), instead of a simple S'wd mobile , since 
these letters by their nature require a more precise utterance of the 
otherwise indeterminate simple S'wd mobile . Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the S'wd is necessarily vocal, 
can never have a mere S'wd simplex . 

Rem. A. Only (—) and (—) occur under letters which are not gutturals. 
Hateph-Pathah is found instead of simple S'wd (especially S'wd mobile ), chiefly 

1 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of 
Phoenician words, e. g. Malaga , D' 5 ^ 3 ? gubulim (Schroder, Die phbniz. 

Spr. t p. 139 sqq.). Comp, the Latin augment in momordi f pupugi, with the Greek 
in r 4 rwf>a t rervufjUvos, and the old*form memordi . 

1 See especially Yehuda Hayy&fc, pp. 4 sq. and 130 sq. of the edition by Nutt 
(Lond. 1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra’s Sahoih, p. 3; Gesenius, Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache , p. 68. The 
Manuel du lecleur f mentioned above, § 6. 1, also contains express rules for the 
various ways of pronouncing S'wd mobile: so too the Dikduke ha-famim t ed. 
by Baer and Strack, Lpz. 1879, p. 12 sqq. Cf. also Schreiner, ZAIV. vi. 236 sqq. 
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(a) under doubled consonants, since this doubling causes a more distinct pronuncia¬ 
tion of the S*%u& mobile , branches , Zach. 4, 1 a. According to the rule given 

by Ben-Asher, the Hateph is necessary 1 when, in a doubled medial consonant with 
$?w& (consequently not in cases like WJ, &c.), preceded by a Pathah, the sign 
of the doubling {Dage'i forte ) has fallen away, e.g. praise ye l 
Jud. 16, 16; no less universally, where after a consonant with S*wd the same con¬ 
sonant follows (for a sharper separation of the two, and hence with a metheg always 
preceding), e.g. D*n^p Ps. 68, 7; Sjn^>jp Gen. 27,13 (but not without exceptions, 

comp. e.g. "'ppn Jud. 5,15. Is. 10,1; Jer. 6, 5, and so always behold me, 
behold us; on D before the suffix SJ, comp. $ ao. 1 c, Rem.); also in certain 
forms under Kaph and Ril after a long vowel and before the tone, e.g. njjpbfcta 
Gen. 3, 175 Ps * io 3 > 1 (hut Ps. 7a, 17, cf. Jer. 4, a. 1 Chr. 39, ao, 

because the tone is thrown back on to the a. After e &w& remains even 
before the tone, as W3, Ac.) 1 ; (b) under initial sibilants after * copulative, 
e.g. aw Gen. a, ia; cf. Jer. 48, ao; nncfl Is. 45, 14; rnfcfl Lev. 35, 34; 

Gen. 37, 26; yDgfl Num. 33,18. Is. 37, 17. Dan. 9,18, cf. Jud. 5, ia. 1 Ki. 14, ai. 
a Ki. 9, 17. Job 14, 1. EccL 9, 7—to emphasize the vocal character of the 
&w&. For the same reason under the emphatic 13 in Jer. a a, a8; 

cf. Job 33, 35; after Qdph in * 3*10 Ps. 55, a a; cf. Jer. 3a, 9; under RR in DJH* 

Ps. a8, 9; even under D Ez. 36, ai; under 3 Esth. a, 8; (r) under liquids, 
sibilants or Q 6 ph after f, e.g. pTOp Gen. ai, 6, comp. 30, 38 and Ez. ai, a8 
(under p); nnCN Ps. 12, 7; T|$Cnn Jer. 22, 15; rriTJj? Josh, ii, 2; 1)303 
Ps. 74, 5, for the same reason as the cases under (b) 3 ; according to Baer also in 
i Sam. 30, 38; Gen. 3a, 18 after S (comp. § 9. ia, Rem. a), as well 

as after a in n3'Pgn Dan. 9,19; n 3 "\ 3 n Gen. 37, 38; DTjtoH a Ki. 7, 8. 

B. The Hateph- Qames is less restricted to the gutturals than the first two, and h 
stands frequently for a simple &w& mobile when an O-sound was originally in the 
syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in 'fijH (ground- 
form rb'y) vision (comp. § 93. 1, Rem. 6); V 1 J 333 a Chr. 31, ia, &c., (fre {JPth. 
,f TCP ); Ammonitish women , 1 Kings 11,1 (sing. JYOitDy); *JjgT£ for the usual 

Ez * 35 * 6 > from Num. 33, 35. Jer. 31, 33, and elsewhere 

before suffixes, comp. § 60; his pate (from “ifnjj) Ps. 7, 17 and elsewhere; 

Is. 18,4 Qfrl . Further, like —, it stands under consonants, which ought 
to have Dage'i forte, as in nnpjj (for nnjpij) Gen. a, 33. In this example, as in 
rr$D} 1 Ki. 13, 7; PIKD^ a Ki. 7, 18; and 'pyjA J CT * 22 > 2 °> ffatcph-Qames 
is due to the influence of the following guttural as well as of the preceding 


1 See Delitzsch, 1 Bemerkungen fiber masoretisch treue Darstellung des alttestam. 
Textes,' in the Ztschr.f luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1863, v °l- xxlv - P- 409 sqq. 

* On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under (a), see 
Afinlkat shay on Gen. ia, 3 and Jud. 7, 6. 

• Ben-Asher requires — for -7- (even for $*wd quiescens ) generally before 

a guttural or 1; therefore Baer reads in Ps. 18, 7 ; 49, 15 ; 65, 5 

"iron; 68, 34 JTipR; Prov. 30, 17 ay^JH; Job 39, 35 "in 3 K; comp. Delitzsch, 
Psalms , 4th ed. p. 149, note. 

X 2 
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U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed in similar cases after % Haleph-Pathah is pre¬ 
ferred, see above letter b; but with nnj>6 compare also l!> 3 p Is. 9, 3, where the 
U-sound must necessarily be admitted to have an influence on the Ofwd immedi¬ 
ately following.) In ( 4 -fhdr) Job 17, 10 it is also due to the influence of 

the following O-sound. In *£DP 1 Sam. 28, 8 Q?rt, the original form is DDp. 
where again the 0 represents an d. It is only through the influence of a following 
guttural that we can explain the forms ilfcOp} Esth. 2, 14; Prov. 28, 22 ; 

nmp: jer. 49,7; is. 27,4; Dan. 8,13; njjgg Ps. 39, 13; 

rn^DS 2 Ki. 2, 1 (Baer’s ed. also in ver. 11); OTinjSjp 2 Chr. 34, 12 (the Mantua 
edition and Opitius have D^JinpH). Finally in most of the examples which have 
been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound (p, fc), comp, also Ruth 

2, 2. 7), or of a sibilant is at the same time to be taken into consideration. 

i 3 . The sign of the simple S*wd — serves also as a mere 
syllable divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and 
is called S*wd quiescent . In the middle of a word it stands under 
every consonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on 
the other hand it is omitted except in final T (to distinguish it better 
from final f), e. g. king, and in the less frequent case, where a word 
ends with a mute after another vowelless consonant as in TO nard , 
thou fern., thou fern, hast killed , and he watered , and 

he took captive , drink thou not; comp, on the other hand 

ina, won, &C . 1 

k However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final &w& 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal $*wd, especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. PlK 'atP from 'F1K 'attt, 
from 'fljftpp (comp, in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even HX3, after 
a vowel, Gen. 16, 8. Mic. 4,10 and elsewhere according to the readings of Baer), 
310 ? yttP from n?£ , &c. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 
forms. In TO borrowed from the Indian, as also in DtPp (qoit) Prov. 22, 21; and 
in (ne addas ) Prov. 30, 6 the final mute of itself attracts a vowel sound, 

although a very slight one. 

/ Rem. The proper distinction between simple &wd mobile and quiescent depends 
on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner may 
observe for the present, that (1) $?wd is always mobile {a) at the beginning of a 
word (except in DTlG?, '£1$ § 97. 1, note 1); (£) under a consonant with Dage f 
forte , e. g. UHB gid-d*ph& ; (c) after another e.g. yiqfld (except at 

the end of the word, see above No. 3). (2) $ e wd is quiescent ( a ) at the end of a 

word (even in the 7 |); {b) before another S e wd. 


1 On JTP— as an ending of the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs tf'b, see 
§ 75, Rem. 1. 
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§ 11. Other Signs which affect the Reading . 

In very close connexion with the vowel points stand the reading- 
signs^ which were probably adopted at the same time. Besides the 
diacritic point over and a point is placed within a consonant 
to show that it has a stronger sound, or is even doubled. On the 
other hand a horizontal stroke ( Raph}) over a consonant is a sign 
that it has not the stronger or double sound. According to the 
different purposes for which it is used the point is either (i) Doges 
forte, a sign of doubling (§ 12); or (2) Dagel lent, a sign of the 
hard (not aspirated) pronunciation of certain consonants (§ 13); or 
(3) Mappiq, a sign to bring out the full consonantal value of letters 
which may otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7. 2) especially in the 
case of n at the end of the word (§ 14.1). The Rdphi, which excludes 
the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone out 
of use in our printed texts (§ 14. 2). 

$ 12. Dages in general\ and Dagel forte in particular . 

1. Dagel ?, a point standing in the middle of a consonant*, a 
denotes, according to § 11, (a) the doubling 8 of a consonant ( Dagel 
forte), e. g. qittel; or (< b) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
{Dages lens). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13. 2, Rem. 

The root KOI signifies in Syriac to pierce through, to bore through (with b 
sharp iron); hence the name Daget is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture , point. But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly might have the 
meaning which the Masora assigns to it: acuere {literant), i. e. to sharpen a letter 
(by doubling it), as well as to harden it, L e. to pronounce it as hard and without 
aspiration. Consequently acuens (literam ) is a sign of sharpening and hardening 


1 Comp. Graetz, ‘Die mannigfache An wen dung u. Bedent des Dagesch,’ in 
Monatsschr.fur Cesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent ., 1887, pp. 425 sqq. and 473 sqq. 

9 Wdw with Dagel 0 ) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a wdw 
pointed as $&rtq (*); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. The \ 4 
is however easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before or under it 
8 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, requires, instead of the 
term doubling , that of strengthened pronunciation, since the consonant in question 
is only once represented. No doubt this is correct, but the common expression is 
in some degree justifiable, since the transcription of one of these strengthened 
consonants can only be effected by writing it as double. 
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§ 16 . The Accents . 

a Cf. generally: A. Buckler, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung u. Entwickclung 
d. hebr . Accent*, I. ‘ Die Ursphinge der vertikalen Bestandteile,’ &c., Vienna, 
1891; (cf. also Theolog. Lit. Zeitung, 1893, no. 17). Of later works on the 
ordinary accents (see below, 3 a), W. Heidenheim, 'DBEto [The 

Laws of the Accents ], Rodelheim, 1808 (A compilation from older Jewish 
writing on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
D^DD 'DyD [The Accents of the Twenty-one Books'], Oxford, 1887, 

an exhaustive investigation in English; A. Davis, London, 1892; S. P. Nathan, 
Hamb. 1893. The enumeration given below, follows Delitzsch’s summary in 
Curtiss' English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss, Lpz. 1877, pp. 18-21, with some 
modifications suggested by Wickes. On the accents of the Books (see 

below, 3 b), S. Baer, HDK miD [Accentual Laws of the Books JV'Dfct], Rodelheim, 
1852, and his addendum to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, Lpz. i860, voL ii, 
and in the 5th ed., 1894 (an epitome of this is to be found in Baer-Delitzsch’s 
Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 1861, 1874, *880); comp, also Delitzsch's most 
instructive * Accentuologischer Commentar ’ to Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmen¬ 
commentar of 1874, as well as the numerous contributions to the critical accentu- 
ology of the text, &c., in the editions of the text by Baer and Delitzsch, and in 
the commentaries of the latter; W. Wickes, n"DK 'DVO* Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, 
in the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke 
ha-famim, p. 17 sqq. 

b 1 . The design of the accents is primarily to regulate most minutely 
the musical enunciation (chanting) of the Sacred Text, and thus they 
are first of all a kind of musical notes 1 . Their value as such has, 
however, with the exception of a few traces, become lost in trans¬ 
mission. On the other hand, according to their original design they 
have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest importance for 
the grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as marking the tone , 
(b) as marks of punctuation to point out the logical (syntactical) 
relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, and thus 
to the whole sentence*. 

c 2 . As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably 
with that syllable which has the principal tone in the word. This 


1 On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express the 
Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZD MG. 1889, p. 534. 

* At the same time however it must not be forgotten that the value of the 
accent as a mark of punctuation is always relative; thus, e. g. *Athndk as regards 
the logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very strong 
caesura (thus Gen. 1, 4); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (thus 
Gen. 1, 1). 
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§ * 5 -] 

is mostly the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst the 
Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called Milrci (Aram. injnp Le. accented below), e.g. qatdl; a word 
which has the tone on the penultima, Mitil (Aram. accented 

above), e.g. mM&b. Moreover, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by Mfctheg (comp. § 16). Examples such 
as rnopj). Is. 50, 8 (comp. 40, 18. Ex. 15, 8. Lam. 2, 16) are 
regarded by the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxytonc l . 

8. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into d 
those which separate (Distinctivi or Domini) and those which connect 
( Conjunctivi or Servi). There is further to be distinguished a twofold 
system of accentuation: (a) that which is common in twenty-one 
Books (the tit's i.e. twenty-one), and (b) the system of accents in the 
first three Books of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job (vox 
memor. TVDti , from the initial consonants of the names, rrtWujt Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, or more correctly, according to their 
sequence, D"RTI; thus D"KTI signifies the accents [sing. DS?D] of 
the three mentioned Books). The latter system is not only richer 
and more complicated in itself, but also musically more significant 
than the ordinary accentuation. 

I. The Common Accents . 

Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand e 
to the right over or nnder the initial consonant of the word; those marked as 
postpositive , to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in both 
cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent (comp, 
however below, Rem. a). 

A. Disjunctive Accents ( Distinctivi or Domini) \ f 

1. (—) Sillfiq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last word 
before (i) s6ph pasfiq or verse-divider, e.g. * Hft 5 ?* 


1 Comp. Delitzsch on Is. 40, 18. 

* The earlier Jewish accentuologists already distinguish between R eges 

and D'rHETD Servi. The division of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, 
Reges, Duces, Comites, which has become common amongst Christian gram¬ 
marians, originated from the Scrutinium S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Bohlius, Rost. 
1636, and, as the source of manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order 
in which the accents are arranged in respect to their power as disjunctives, follows 
in general from the above classification revised according to Wickes. In respect 
to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 5, 4, 8, which were low and long sustained 
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When a follows the fl and after the S'wd there is an nntoned 

syllable, the ATithig stands to the right of the Pathah, e. g. Gen. 27, 38. 

The frwd-Ga'yd ( |; ) is especially important in the accentuation of the Poetical 
Books, for purposes of musical recitation; it stands chiefly in words whose 
principal tone is marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e.g. 
rpm Ps. 1, 3. 

h 3. The euphonic Gdyd , for the distinct pronunciation of those consonants which 
in consequence of the loss of the tone might easily be neglected, e. g. \b 
Gen. 24, 9; D*1K (here to avoid an hiatus) 28, 2, or in such cases as 
Job 33, 4, &c. 

i Mhthtg (especially in the cases mentioned in 1. b, a) gives an indication of the 
correct pronunciation, since it distinguishes d from 8 , and t from i; e. g. 

’ d‘kh e la (she has eaten), but nSpK ' 8 khld (food), since the (—) stands here in a tone¬ 
less closed syllable, and must therefore be a short vowel; thus also WV yt-r A 'A (they 
fear), but *K*V yiPA. (they see), MW (they slept), but MW (they repeat). The 
Jewish grammarians however do not consider the syllables lengthened by MfcthSg 
as open. They regard the §*wft as quiescent in cases like i"6pR, and belonging to 
the preceding syllable (comp. Baer, Thorat 'Emeth. p. 9, and in Merx’s Archiv , i. 
p. 60, Rem. 1, and especially Dikduke ha-famim , p. 13); although, as Konig 
rightly maintains, the absence of DageS in the consonant which follows §»wi 
(as e. g. H 2 T 13 ) is opposed to this. 

§ 17. Of the Qrf and KUhibh. 

a 1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits various 
readings of an early date (§ 3. 2), called ^.P 1 to be read , since, 
according to the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to be preferred 
to the 2'na, i.e. what is written in the text, and are to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Qri) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be attached to 
the marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the K'tMbH) 
its own vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer. 42, 6 UK occurs in the 
text, in the margin np urUK. Read UK we (or according to Jewish 
tradition UK) in the text, in the margin UlUK. A small circle or 
asterisk over a word in the text always refers to the marginal 
reading. 

1 On the necessity of the punctuation (instead of Hp (?Vf, formerly common, 
and used in earlier editions of this Grammar), comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl .- 
Aram., p. 81, note. 
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2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, b 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called ^IP ^ 2713 ( scripta 

et non legendd ), e.g. n« Jer. 38, 16; DK 39, 12; 3* Con¬ 

versely, words not preserved in the text, but required by the 
Masora (as indicated by the insertion of their vowels), are called 
37D K^I np, e.g. 2 Sam. 8, 3. Jer. 31, 38. See further Strack, 
Prolegomena Critica , p. 85; Diqduqe ha-t*amim , §§ 62, 64; Blau, 
Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 sqq. 

3. In the case of some very common words, which are always to c 
be read otherwise than according to the K e thibh, it has not been 
considered necessary to place the Qri in the margin, but its vowels 
are simply attached to the word in the text. The instances in which 
this Qr€perpetuum occurs, are Kin (Q. K\n) in the Pentateuch wherever 
Kin stands for the feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); (Knhtbh nya, Q e r6 
n "JS£L) always in the Hebrew (not in the Samaritan) Pentateuch, except 
Deut. 22, 19. The ordinary explanation, on the analogy of Greek 

6 irate and i} irdie, our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace 
elsewhere of this epicene use; cf. § 2. 5, Rem. Other instances 
are: (Q. "9$*) Gen. 30, 18 &c., comp. Ges. Lexicon , and 

Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis , p. 84, and below, note to § 47. 2; 

(Q. properly flitf (Q. tflK the Lord), or 

(after rnlT (Q. properly rnrC Yahwi (comp. § 102. 2, 

Rem.); perhaps also D'fiB* for 78*, comp. § 97. 2. 




* 


r 
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CHAPTER II. 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE. 

§ 18 . 

The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to 
syllables and the tone. 

§ 19 . Changes of Consonants . 

a The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation, assimilation , 
rejection, addition , transposition, softening . 

1. Commutation 1 may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6. q), e. g. / 0 

exult , ni6, nr6, Aram. to labour , and }*05 /<? press, "lap 

and "i?p /<? r/w*, t&? and to escape . In process of time, 
and partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and 
rougher sounds were changed into the softer, e.g. pW into PD^ 
to laugh , into to reject, and the sibilants into the corre¬ 

sponding mutes: T into n, V into n, V into B. In many cases 
these mutes may be regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the 
pronunciation. 


1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forsckungen , Lpz. 1893, p. 15 sqq. (‘ Lautver- 
schiebungen *). 
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The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of roots 1 than to grammatical inflexion. 

To the latter belong (a) the interchange of n and B in Hithpdel 
(5 54 * 2 ) > (b) °f 1 and * in verbs primae Y 6 d (§ 69), for &c. 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which b 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a double sound, as illusiris for inlustris, affero for 
ad/ero, avWappdw for <rwXa/Aj 3 ava>. In Hebrew this occurs, 

(a) most frequently with 3, e.g. (for min-I&m) from there, HJD c 

(for min-zi) from this , (for yintbi) he gives . 3 fa not assimilated 

after the prefix b, e.g. nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g . * 9 ?®* (comp, however fiTlJ for ndihanta), except when another Nun 
follows, comp. § 44, Rem. 6 ; nor in some isolated cases, as Deut. 33, 9. 

Is. 29,1. 58, 3, all in the principal pause; on ■fwn and Ps. 68, 3, 
cf. § 51, Rem. 1, and § 66, Rem. 1. 

(b) Less frequently and only in special cases with b, n, 1, e.g. d 

(for yilqafi) he takes; for rintt for *ahadi. 

(c) In isolated cases with n, 1, \ e.g. KJK prithee! from RJ iW; 1 and e 
' mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dagei forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dagei, however, is omitted when 
the doubled consonant would stand at the end of the word, since the 
doubling would then be inaudible (§ 20. 3 a), e.g. W nose (from 'anp), 
nri to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a following weaker sound is lost in pronun* 
ciation a , and in place of it the stronger sound preceding is sharpened, i. e. takes 
Dagei, e.g. \r£bjp from VTTl^tDp ($ 59, Rem. 3). pDK for p^DK (§ 66. 2) is an 
Aramaism. 

3 . Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- g 
sonants, especially the liquids 3 and b, the aspirates X and n, and the 
two half vowels 1 and \ Rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word (aphaeresis), when these weak h 
consonants (tt, \ b, 3 ) are not supported by a full vowel, but have 


1 See in the Lexicon , the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 

* The German grammarians inaccurately call such a suppression of a sound 
' Riickwarts- Assimilation/ 

12 
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only S e wd, e.g. ttTO wgi also for TVi; ng for ng|>; for 

Bbj, for Ezek. 2, 10. 

t Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel perhaps occurs in "H 
Jud. 19, 11 for TV; in nJFUTI a Sam. 22, 41 for fiJTIJ; in Ditf for 2 S& Jer.4a, 10; 
on fig Ezek. 17,5 for ITgb, and in DHg Hos. 11, 3 for Dngi>, see § 66, Rem. a ad fin. 
In reality, however, these forms are to be regarded rather as old textual errors. 

k (b) In the middle of a word (syncope), when S®wd precedes the 
weak consonant 1 ; thus in the case of K (see further § 23. 2, 3, and 
§ 68, Rem. 1, 2), e.g. in Dto for DMD. As a rule in such cases, 
however, the K is orthographically retained, e.g. n«!pi> for nK")pj>. 
Syncope occurs frequently in the case of n, e.g. *1^©^ for (§ 23.4 
and § 35, Rem. 2), for (§ 53, 1). 

Syncope of K with S e w£ occurs in such cases as *$* 1*3 for 
(comp. § 102. 2 d , Rem.) 3 ; Zech. 11, 5. On the cases where 

K is wholly omitted after the article, see § 35. 2, 1 Rem. 

Finally, the elision of ) and * in verbs (§ 75. 3) is an instance 
of syncope. On the syncope of n between two vowels, comp. 
§ 23 * 4 t>. 

I (c) At the end of a word (apocope), e.g. riS? pr. name of a city 
(comp, Gilonite); #")!!, where N really rejected is orthographi¬ 
cally retained, &c. On the apocope Of 1 and 11 in verbs n"i>, see 
§ 24. 2, Rem. and § 75. 

Bolder changes, (especially the apocope -of strong consonants,) were made in 
earlier periods of the language. For instance, especially the weakening of the fem¬ 
inine ending &th to fl_ a, see § 44. 1 and § 80. 1. 

m 4 . To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic 3 with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. IP"*}# and 
arm (comp. \6*s, *x&es ; spiritus , French esprit ). 

n 6. Transposition 4 seldom occurs in the grammar, e. g. for 


1 Syncope of a strong consonant (JJ) occurs in 'a prithee l if this stands for 'J0 
(see Lexicon), also in HpfcOI Am. 8, 8, K'thtbh for n^p#V (comp. H^pKh 9, 5), 
and in n ^3 Jos. 19, 3 for i"lbj |3 (as in 15, 39). Probably however npKOI and 
are only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly lio Am. 8, 8 for (9, 5). 

* FrensdorfF, Ochla W'ochla, p. 97 sq., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent K. 

* This term is at any rate as suitable as the name Alef protheticum proposed by 
Nestle, Marginalicn u. Materialien , Tubingen, 1893, p. 67 sqq. 

4 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Studien , Lpz. 1893, p. 1 sqq.; Konigsberger, in 
Zeitschrift /. wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1894, p. 451 sqq. 
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"ltarnn (§ 54. 2) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 
the lexicon (fett 3 and lamb, iTOpt? and robt? garment), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and liquids. 

6 . Softening occurs e.g. in star, from kaukabh = kawkabh o 
for kabhkabh (comp. Syriac raurab = rabrab) ; trtDBto phylacteries for 
(aphtdphSth; according to the common opinion, also in man 
from 'ins, comp, however § 96. 

§ 20. The Doubling (strengthening and sharpening) of 
Consonants . 

L. The doubling of a consonant, indicated by Dagel forte, takes a 
place, and is necessary and essential (Dagel necessarium) 

{a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 
without an intermediate vowel or &wd mobile; thus we have * 3 TI 3 for 
*33113 nathdn-nd and VJ& for WTO; 

( 3 ) in cases of assimilation (§ 19. 2), e.g. HR for yintin. In both 
these cases the Dagel is called compensativum ; 

(( c) when it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. he has 
learned, he has taught ( Dagel character is ticum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dage§ 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26.3), e.g. t 3 '^DI camels for g e mal(m; 
cf. § 93. 2, Rem. 1 and Rem. 2 ad fin.; § 93. 3, Rem. 1. 

This coalescing of two consonants does not take place when the first has b 
a vowel or &wd mobile. In the latter case, according to the correct Masora, 
it should be written with a compound SfwA preceded by Mbthig, e.g. 
n^p, &c. (comp. § 16). This pointing is not found before the suffix SJ, e.g. 
^22211 Gen. 27, 4, although the first 2 has a vocal frtvd, otherwise the second 2 
would have Dagel lent . Also when the former of the two consonants has been 
already doubled by Dagel forte , since as it must have at least a vocal $?wd, any 
further contraction is impossible. This applies also to cases where Daget forte has 

been omitted (see below 3. b), e.g. properly l^il *= hal-PlA. The form 
< < *' * < 

' 333 H Ps. 9, 14 (not ' 33311 ) might be explained as imperat Pi el * ' 333 H; in the 

imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic root would be as strange 
as it is in VHC* Jer. 49, 28, and in the imperf. DTICh Jer. 5, 6. 

2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake of euphony c 
( Dagel euphonicum\ and the doubling is then not so essential. This 
occurs 1 — 


1 Comp. Baer, ( De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione,’ in his 
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(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dagel 
forte conjunciivum: (i) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone on the first syllable l , which is preceded by 
a word closely connected with it by Maqqiph y and ending in a tone¬ 
bearing H— with &wd mobile preceding (except when is the 
ending of the 3rd masc. sing, perf. of a verb n^b), or tone-bearing 
H—, the pW (i.e. compressed) of the Jewish grammarians. 

Some limit the use of the D*Mq to the closest union of a mono¬ 
syllable with a following B t gadkpha£h . However, it also applies to 
cases like Num. a 2 , 6; ntfrnngj? Gen. 2 > 2 3> I* 8 - 9 X » xi ; 

and even in Rfl y PrOv. 15 , 1 ;’Gen. 43 , i5- In all 

these examples the tone, were it not for the MaqqSph, would be on 
the ultima of the first word. 

d Rem. 1. When the short words H] this , and HO (properly TO) what? have 
Maqqeph after them, a Da get fortt conj. always follows, even if the next word 
is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the initial syllable; thus not only in 
totfTW J cr - 3 3,6 (where is counted as one syllable), but also in JnXlBTip 
Gen. 38, 29, comp. 28, 17. 31, 36. 44, 16; I'splBTIT) Num. 13, 27. 1 Chr. 22, 1. 
In ttl niH Gen. 19, 2 (where Maqqeph is represented by a conjunctive accent, 
$ 9. 12, Rem. l.c, and { 16. I, Rem.), the S*gh 61 belongs to the secondary-tone 
syllable. 

e 2. Such cases as STKI HtO Ex. 15, 1. 21; 713 to 3 ver. 11, and perhaps also 
DpK 3 , JTipejX ver. 13, ver. 16, do not belong here. In these the Daget can 
only be intended for Dag. lene, see § 21. 1, Rem. 2. 

f (2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the 
tone on the first syllable after a closely connected mtTil, ending in 
.1-7- or 0—. Such a miFfel is called by the Jewish grammarians 
P'TO 'riN 1miens e longinquo (in respect of the tone). The attraction 
of the following tone-syllable by Dagel forte conj. is for the sake of 
rhythm, e.g. "af Ps. 68, 19; ^M^nyrnn i s . 5, 14; ns nfetf 
Gen. I, 11; 153 ? nr* n, 31 ; '*? 21, 23. The prefixes 

3 , 3 , b and 1 alone do not take a DageS in this case, except in 
which has always Dage§, and n^> Ps. 19, 3. Such forms as nw&D 
Ps. 26, 10; 'JB ngrn Job 21,16; and even nn» rvropj is. 50, 8, 


Introduction to Liber Proverbiorum y Lpx. 1880, pp. vii-xv; F. Praetorius, ‘ Ober 
den Umpiring des Dag. f. conjunctivum,* in ZAIV. 1883, p. 17 sqq. 

1 alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably retains the 

Daget forte conj. when HtTO with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex. 6, 10. 
29. 15, 24, &c. 


'x 
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i. e. the cases where the accent of the ultima is thrown back on the 
syllable which otherwise would have Metheg , are likewise regarded as 
mTfl. On the other hand, e. g. ^ «nn Gen. 4, 6, not since the 
first a of rnn could not have Metheg, The Imperfects and Participles 
of verbs are, however, exceptions. When words are closely 
united by Maqqeph the same rules apply as above, except that in the 
first word Metheg , as a secondary tone, appears instead of the accent, 
comp. '■JBVfety Gen. 1, 12; NpTTOn Gen. 32, 30, and elsewhere. 
Finally, the Doges is used when the attracted word does not begin 
with the principal accent, but with a syllable having Metheg , fcn* nan 
Ps. 37, 9; a})?. % Is. 44 , 21; itfW yfy Ex. 25, 29, provided 
that the second word does not begin with a B'gadtfphath letter 
(comp. e. g. nVi inn n^R Gen. a, 4). 

Rem. Such cases as Dent. 3a, 6, and 3a, 15, and fttyj (so g 

Baer, but not ed. Mant, See,) 1 Sam. t, 13 are therefore anomalous; also, 
because beginning with a B*gadk°phath, DpR 3 Ex. 15, 11 (comp, however above, 
Rem. a); "Sn Jos. 8, a8; yil ]3 Ps. 77, 16; tOrrf| Job 5, 37. It is doubtful 
whether we should include here those cases in which Dagel forte occurs after 
a word ending in a toneless A, such as Gen. 19, 14; comp. Ex. 12, 31 ; 

Ex. ia, 15 (lk£). Dent, a, 34; also tfy Gen. 19,2. 1 Sam. 8,19; ft Judg. 18, 19. 
Esth. 6, 13; Hos. 8, 10; TI 3 Jer. 49, 30; *T 1 1 Sam. 15, 6. When we 
explained the Dagel in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic (see 
above, $ 13. 2, Rem., and Delitzsch, Psalms , 4th ed. on Ps. 94, la a), we especially 
referred to those cases in which the consonant with Dagel has a $Pw&. The 
extension of the use of Dagel to consonants with a strong vowel, seems however to 
indicate that these are cases of the fPITip 'HR, which was required by some 
Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other hand, the Dagel forte in 1 
after a preceding t (Ps. 118, 5. 18), and even after A (Ps. 94, ia), is to be 
explained as an attempt to preserve its consonantal power by sharpening; see 
Konig, Lehrgeb, p. 54, b. 

( 3 ) When a consonant with &wd is shaipened by Dagel forte h 
dirimms to make the &wd more audible. In almost all cases the 
sharpening can be easily explained from the character of the consonant 
itself, which is almost always a Liquid, Sibilant or the emphatic QSph; 
comp.Lev. 25, 5. Deut. 32, 32 (for SWP); *jn ^33 Is. 33, 1 (where, 
however, ^^33 is to be read); comp. Nah. 3, 17. Job 9,18. 17,2. Joel 
1,17 (with O); Is. 57, 6 (with b ); Judg. 20, 43 1 . 1 Sam. 1, 6 (with 1) ; 
Gen. 49, 10. 17 (and so always in '3ip? Judg. 5, 22. Song i, 8 


1 The ordinary reading 3 WTW 1 , where 1 is without 
to have Dagel, 


Dagel , assumes the 1 
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and ntajpy Ps. 77, 20. 89, 52); Ex. 15, 17. Deut. 23, 11. Judg. 
20, 32. 1 Sam. 28,10 (p); Ex. 2, 3. Is. 58, 3. Am. 5, 21. Ps. 141, 3. 
Prov. 4, 13. 15, 13 (V); Prov. 27, 25 (fr); Is. 5, 28. Ps. 37, 15. Jer. 
51, 56. Neh. 4, 7 (p). Moreover, with 3 Hos. 3, 2 ^ with 3 Is. 9, 3. 
Jer. 4, 7; with n i Sam. io, n. In many instances of this kind 
the influence of the following consonant is also observable. 
i (c) When a vowel is to be made more emphatic, especially in 
the principal pause, by a Dagel f forte affeciuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following Liquid, Judg. 5, 7 Job 29, 21 

Ctyw); 22, 12 (*H); Ezek. 27,19 (in 3); in n Is. 33,12. 41,17. Jer. 
51, 58, perhaps also Job 21, 13 (VW). 
k Id) When a Liquid is doubled by Dagel f forte firmativum in the 

< < 1 < u 

pronouns non, nan, npK, and in nop why? cf. also noa, no? whereby? 
no? how much? (§ 102. 2 d), to give greater firmness to the preceding 
tone-vowel. 

/ 3. Omission of the doubling, or at least the loss of the Dagel 

forte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a double con¬ 
sonant cannot easily be pronounced \ In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27. 2 b), e. g. 3*1 multitude, from 
331 ; Dy people, with a distinctive accent and after the article DV, 

from DDy; but e. g. garden, H 3 daughter, with the final consonant 

* 

sharpened. On the exceptions AW thou (fern.) and AH} thou hast given 
Ezek. 16, 33, comp. § 10. 3, Rem. 

m (1 b) Very frequently in certain consonants with &wd mobile, 

since the absence of a strong vowel causes the doubling to be less 
audible. This occurs principally in the case of and 11 (on \ and * after 
the article, see § 35. 1, Rem.; on J after "HO, § 37. 1, Rem.), and in 
the liquids tD a , 3 and b, less frequently in the sibilants, and this chiefly 
when a guttural follows; (comp., however, Is. 62, 2, VDDKO, as ed. 
Mant. correctly reads, while Baer has ' 0 $? with compensatory 


1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen.fellis; met, tnellis; os, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, but 
only in the middle (as in the Old High German), e.g. vat {Fall), gen. valles; 
swam Schwamm ), &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., and ed., i. 383. 

* Dagel forte is almost always omitted in D when it is the prefix of the 
participle, hence Ps. 104, 3 rQiJDH who layetk the beams , but iTJjJtpn the roof 
Eccles. 10,18 (comp. the work, &c.). 
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§ 2i.] The Aspiration of the Tenues. 

lengthening, and others even 'DMD; 'JDBto Gen. 27, 28. 39; 38, 24 
vhfo for 'Bto, D'a^p i Ki. 7, 28; I Ki. 19, 20 from PVJ, 

tWBfn Ezek. 40, 43 and D'3DC*b Ps. 104, 18; D'WBfo Jon. 4, n, 
D'jpnmrn Ex. 8, 1 and elsewhere), and finally in the emphatic p \ 

Of the Rgadtfphath letters, 2 occurs without Dagel in 
Judg. 8, 2, 3 in DrnttM? Ezek. 32, 30, n in 'nn? (Is. n, 12. 56, 8. 

Ps. 147, 2; not in Jer. 49, 36), supposing that it is the Participle 
Niph'al of rnj; lastly, n in Wi? Is. 22, 10. Comp, moreover, }ton 
and the constr . si. of ji'jn and Jfr 3 }, also the cons/r. si. plur. 

of fto#.—Examples, W (so always the preformative J in the 

imperf. of verbs), nwpjj.'Mn, wj)D, 'KD 3 , wkp, in£, n$|>p, &c. 

In correct MSS. the omission of the Dagel is indicated by the Rapid 
stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover, the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in an open syllable, indicates that 
at least a virtual doubling takes place by means of a Dagel forte 
implicitum (see § 22. 1, Rem,). 

(r) In the Gutturals, see § 22. 1. 

Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the doubling is omitted (especially in the later n 
Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, which is mostly 
hireq (comp, mile for mi lie) t e. g. (H'lT he makes them afraid\ for fFlIV (Hab. 

2, 17, where perhaps however it is more correct to suppose with Konig, a formation 
after the analogy of verbs )"V, and moreover to read ^jri'IT with the LXX), nip'} 

Is. 50, 11 for nip}. 

2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the doubling o 
is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 3. Thus for 
Is. 23, 11, H(or rniytp) is to be read ; and for Lam. 3, 22, 
is the correct reading. i33£) Num. 23, 13 is not an instance of compensation (see 
$ 67, Rem. 2 at the end). 


§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues \ 

The harder sound of the six Rgadhfphath letters, indicated by a 
Dagel lene , is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6. 3 and $ 13). The original hard 


1 According to some also in D in 'ytpfl Is. 17, 10; but see Baer on this- 
passage. 

* Comp. Delitzsch, Ztschr.f. luth . Theol. u. Kin he , 1878, p. 585 sqq. 
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■< 1 

pronunciation is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a 
consonant, but when it immediately follows a vowel or $*wd mobile 
it is softened and aspirated by their influence, e. g. paras , 

yiphros , kol, fkhoL Hence the Rgadkphath take Dages lene, 

b (1) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. 'al-kin 
(itherefore ), '*? P‘ r * {fruit-tree); (b) at the beginning of 

a chapter, e. g. rprtfja Gen. i, i, and at the beginning of a sentence, 
or even of a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent 
(§ I 5 - 3)> although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The 
distinctive accent in such a case prevents the vowel having an 
influence on the following tenuis, e. g. W and it was so, that 
when , Judg. n, 5 (on the other hand Gen. 1, 7). 

C Rem. I. The vowel letters PI, *, % fct, as such, naturally do not close 
a syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
Bfgadkfphath, e. g. PQ RXtft, &c. On the other hand, syllables are closed by the 
consonantal 1 and * (exceptions VlJTIp Is. 34, ix; Pin Ezek. 23, 42; and 
D 3 'dlX Ps. 68, 18), as well as by PI with Mapptq , hence e. g. there is Daget lene 
in D.TB ^ and always after niiT, since the Qfrt perpetuum of this word (§ 17) 
presupposes the reading 

d 2. In a number of cases Daget Une is inserted, although a vowel precedes in 
close connexion. This almost always occurs in the prefixes 3 and 3 when in the 
combinations 33 , 33 , 33 (i.e. in the B e gaJk*phaih with S°wi before the same or 
a kindred aspirate) and D 3 (see Baer, L. Psalmorum l , 1880, p. 92, on Ps. 23, 3); 
comp. e.g. 1 Sam. 25,1. Is. 10, 9. Ps. 34, 2. Job 19, 2; 33 is uncertain; 13 , 13 , 
and 33 according to David Qimhi should remain aspirated, also 33 , 33 , and 03 
according to the Dikduke ka-famim , p. 30. Sometimes the B?gadtfphoth letters, 
even with a full vowel, take Dagel before a spirant (and even before n in 
1 KL 12, 32). Here also belong the cases mentioned above, § 20. e (mostly 
tenues before K). In all these cases the object evidently is to prevent too great 
an accumulation of aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always repre¬ 
sent the 3 and 3, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x and <f >; Xepovfi, XaXSeuot, 
tappap, &c. The forms lbl 3 (after 'Pltifcn) Is. 54, 12, and 5 >ji >3 (after VVtfbtt) 
Jer. 20, 9 are doubly anomalous. 

e (2) In the middle of words after &wd quiescens , i.e. at the 
beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant 9 . 


1 Also L. Proverbiorum, 1880, Praef. p. ix; and Dikduke ka-famim, p. 30 
(in German in Konig's Lehrgtb . i. p. 62). 

9 Jos. 15, 38 (see Minhat shay, on this passage), 2 Ki. 14, 7, and 

D^TiJJ Jos. 15, 56 are inexplicable exceptions. 
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e.g. KB"!' yirpa (he heals), DnJ>D£ ye have killed; on the other hand 
after S?wd mobile there is the soft pronunciation, e. g. KB"] r*phd (heal 
thou), n *133 she was heavy. 

On and similar forms, see $ 10. 3. f 

Whether &w& be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a following 
tenuis , depends upon the origin of the respective forms. It is almost always vocal, 

(а) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. pursue 

ye (not }BT}) from PjVl • ( not because it is properly m&ldkhi (but 

from the ground-form malk). 

( б ) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the and pers. , D 3 — ? [3-—, 
since the 5 *w& mobile is characteristic of this form (see $ 58. 3 6 ; $ 91. 1). 

Rem. Forms like J?n|Se> thou (fern.) hast sent , in which we should expect g 
an aspirated D after the vowel, were originally &c.; Pathah being here 

simply a helping vowel has no influence on the tenuis; comp. $ a8. 4. 


§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

The four gutturals n, n, y, R, in consequence of their peculiar a 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but R, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of R) differ in several respects from 
the stronger n and n. 

L They do not admit of Dagel forte , since, in consequence of b 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note i), the 
doubling of the aspirates was hardly audible to the Masoretes. But 
a distinction must be drawn here between (a) the complete omission 
of the doubling, and (b) the mere trace of the doubling, commonly 
called half or better, virtual doubling. 

In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand c 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened 1 . But a dis¬ 
tinction must be again drawn between the full lengthening of Pathah 
into Qame$ —mostly before K (always under the n of the article, 
see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before n, and 
least often before fl—and the half lengthening of Pathah into S'ghdl, 
mostly before a guttural with Qames. In the other case (virtual 


1 Comp, terra and the French terre, the German Rolle and the French rifle; 
German drollig and French drdle. The omission of the doubling shows a deteri¬ 
oration of the language. The fresher and more original phonetic system of the 
Arabic ($1.6) still admits everywhere of the doubling of the gutturals. 
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doubling) the Daget is omitted, but the doubling is regarded as having 
taken place, and therefore the preceding vowel remains short. This 
virtual doubling consequently occurs most frequently with n, usually 
with n, less frequently with y, and very seldom with R. Examples of 
(a) m for mi'en; D*JRH f or haddam; Dyn, inn, Rnrp (for yihhdbe); 
further 1HR, 3 $$, DHnn, 'jyjj (see more fully on the pointing of the 
article before y in § 35). — Of ( 3 ) BHHn, BVTtp (from minhdt ), Wnn, 
"V?, H??, &c.—In all these cases of virtual doubling the Doges fork 
is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dagei forte 
impliciium, occultum , or deliiescens ). 

d 2. They prefer before them, sometimes also after them, a short 
A-sound (comp. Rem. 1), because this vowel is organically the nearest 
akin to the guttural sounds \ 

Hence (a) before a guttural, Pathah readily takes the place of 

another short vowel as well as of a rhythmically long e and 5 , e. g. 
< <. 

sacrifice , not zebeh; VQ& report , not senif. This is more especially 
so, when a was the original vowel of the word, or is otherwise 
admissible. Thus in the Imper. and Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, 
send thou , he will send (not yisloh); Perf. Pi*el P&B* (not 

h’lleh); he will desire (not yihmod ); a youth . In the last 

three cases a is the original vowel. 

e Rem. That S*gh 61 remains before K in sach cases as RZH tni 

0 V V» VV> »V> Vv» 

is to be explained from the fact that K here has lost its consonantal value, and is 
only retained as a vowel letter (see § 23. 1). 

f (b) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i. e. after all except Qames , 
the hard gutturals (consequently not R) require, when standing at 
the end of the word, the insertion of a rapidly uttered d {Pathah 
furtive) between themselves and the voweL This Pathah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is, therefore, merely 
an orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in 
pronunciation, e.g. nn r& a h> jb, JH, niua (when, consonantal 

n is final it necessarily takes Mappiq). But at the beginning of 
a syllable, e. g. &c., since here the rapidly uttered a is no longer 
heard. 


1 Like the gutturals^ the A-sound is produced by opening the mouth and 
directly emitting a breath, while the vowels of the I-class are formed partly by the 
palate, and those of the U-class by the lips. 
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Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

I a ch for ich, &c., are analogous instances amongst some of the Swiss 1 ; a g 
Pathah furtive is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. 

In Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mestah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZA W. iv. 79) write #, some¬ 
times a, instead of Pathah furtive , e. g. nb Na)«, '!« Wova (also laMov). 

Rem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following h 
vowel, especially in the Segholate forms, e. g. (not ndlr) a youth , *>y*9 (not 
po H) deed. The only exceptions are SlR, DPI^ Dn*J. 

a. Where in the present form of the language l, attenuated from Pathah, i 
would stand before or after a guttural in the first syllable of a word, a S*ghdl 
as being between & and t is frequently used instead, e. g. JP3PP (also ^ 

-nto, rnoy, &c. 

On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hireq is retained even under k 
gutturals when the syllable is sharpened by Dagel forte , e. g. HI PI, niSH ; 

but when this sharpening falls away, S*gh 61 is apt to reappear, e. g. constr. 
jton, constr. pnn. 

3 . Instead of simple S‘wd mobile , the gutturals take without excep- l 

tion a compound S'wd, e.g. -foK, D^ntf, &c. 

4 . When a guttural with quiescent S'wd happens to close a m 

syllable in the middle of a word, the strong closed syllable (with 
quiescent &'wd) can remain, especially with PI and V at the end of the 
tone syllable, e.g. nyr, but also before the tone (see examples 

under No. 2, Rem. 2), and similarly with n and K. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially, by a Hateph taking the place 
of a quiescent Stud (owing to the nature of the gutturals), and especially 
the Hateph which repeats the sound of the preceding vowel, e.g. 
nfefrr. (also attfV); ptTP (also PVV); pris (for fye). But when, 
owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the Hateph 
is weakened into &wd mobile , then instead of Hateph its vowel alone 
is written, e.g. tlDJT (f r0 m *lb}T), (from bfr). The 

original forms, according to § 28. 3, w ere ya'm'dhd, ne'r'md, ftitkhd. 
Hence &c., are really only different orthographic forms of 

tttpJT-* &c., and would be better transcribed b y yd'm'dhd, &c. 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple under the gutturals hard H) f ft 
and the compound &wd they call soft (HO^). See further in the observations on 
verbs with gutturals, §§ 62-65. 

[ 1 Comp, also our use of a furtive e before r after e, *, u and ou, e. g. here 
(pronounced he*r),Jire {fi*r), pure (pi?r), and our {ou e r). —G. W. C.] 
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0 2. Respecting the choice between the three compound ifrwds, it may be 

remarked, ( a ) n, PI, V at the beginning of a syllable prefer -=5-, but R prefers —, 
e. g. iten ass, to kill, ibR to say; when however the tone syllable is moved 
further forward, the — under K changes into the lighter —, e. g. 'f>R (poetic for 
"^R) to, but to you, *>bR to eat , but "^ 3 R ^ a khSl, toneless on account 

of Maqqeph). Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. Likewise — is naturally found under R 
in cases where the Hateph arises from a weakening of an original a (e.g. pR lion, 
ground-form 'ary), and — if there be a weakening of an original u (e. g. '3R 
a fleet, ' 3 JJ affliction, comp. $ 93, Rem. 3 and 6. c). 

P (b) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph - Pat hah occurs 
instead of a simple &u>& mobile, e. g . njKp, ntoi (see § 63, Rem. 4); but if 
a short vowel precedes, the choice of the Hateph is regulated by it, e. g. Perf. 
Hiph. TDjn (see above, No. 2, Rem. a), Infln. *l*pgn (after the form i>'ppH) • 
Perf. Hoph . TpjJH (after • but cf. TinC* Job 6, a a (§ 64. 1). 

q 5 . The 1, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6. c), 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(<j) The exclusion of the doubling, to compensate for which the 
preceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e. g. Ip? he has blessed 
for birrakh , Ip.? to Mess for barrekh . 

r (b) The preference for d as a preceding vowel, e.g. R "}3 and 
he saw (from HR*]*); for and he turned back , also for "IDJI 
and he caused to turn back . 

S The exceptions to letter a are rpD mdrrdth, Prov. 14, 10; rpD khfrrr&tk 
and Ipt? tdrrekh, Ezek. 16, 4 (comp. Prov. 3, 8); Song 5, a; HDjnn 

1 Sam. 1, 6; DTNjnn 1 Sam. 10, 24. 17, 25. a Ki. 6 , 3a; VID'TIH Jud. ao, 43 
(cf. $ 20. a b ); 1 Sam. 23, 28. 2 Sam. 18, 16; also on account of p*m 

(S ao. c ) Jer. 23, aa. Prov. 15,1. ao, aa. 2 Chron. 26, 10; and pMTltD 'HR (§ 20./) 
1 Sam. 15, 6. Jer. 39, 12. Hab. 3, 13. Prov. n, 21. Job 39, 9. Ezra 9, 6. A kind 
of virtual doubling (after p for fp) is found in tJJ 3^10 Is. 14, 3. In Samaritan and 
Arabic this doubling has been retained throughout, and the LXX write e.g. 
for mb'. 

T T * 


§ 23 . The Feebleness of the Aspirates R and n. 

a 1. The R, a light and scarcely audible guttural, as a rule entirely 
loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without a vowel 
at the end of a syllable. It then serves (like the German h in roh, 
geh , nahie) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. KXD, 
R^D, tflrin (but when a syllable is added with an introductory vowel, 
according to No. 2, e.g. since the R then stands at the 
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beginning of the syllable, not 'KWO, 'MPyin), Kite, (comp., 
however, § 74. 1), (for ma$a’ta\ njKjOW. Similarly in cases 
like «?n, Kill, Kig, tec. (§ 19. 1), and even in KB^, (see above, 
§22. e), the M has only an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, K is generally retained as a strong consonant b 
whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. or when it is protected 

by a Hateph in a partially closed syllable, e.g. and, as an 

exception, even in a closed syllable with quiescent &wd after a pre¬ 
ceding S'ghSl , e.g. TbtTO, nedar . Even in such cases the 

consonantal power of tt may be entirely lost, 

(a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of c 

a word after S*wd mobile . The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the and the K is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e. g. rotftp heads 
(for 0V1WD two hundred (for m'’atdyim), Ezek. 25, 6 for 

Dtnta Neh. 6, 8 for Dtnta; DWD Job 31, 7. Dan. 1, 4 for 
OWE); .TJKB for .TJKB Is. 10, 33; DWDH Mim % 1 Sam. 14, 33 for 
OWDh (comp. § 74, Rem. 2, and § 75, Rem. 21); Num. 

34, 14, from so always roten or rotten 1 Kings 14, 16. Mic. 

1, 5, &c., for rotttpn. Sometimes a still more violent suppression of 
the K occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then causes 
a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. work for 

n 3 K 5 >D ( bttsvf: for ; bttefy or the left hand, ground-form 

samdL 

(b) When it originally closed a syllable. In Hebrew K is then gen- d 
erally (by § 22. 4) pronounced with a Hateph t or - 7r . The preceding 
short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains the following 

K only orthographically, e.g. Num. 11, 25 for (comp. 

Judg. 9, 41), and "HTKB Joel 2, 6 for "^ 1 ?^; i> 3 ^ obscured from 
for ^ 3 ^. (comp., however, § 68. 1); ibttp for &c. The short 

vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of K is entirely lost, 
in 'j'ltO, Ac. (see § 102. 2), T\W\ Is. 41, 25, Ezek. 28, 16 for 

comp. Deut. 24, 10. 1 Kings 11, 39. Is. 10, 13. 

Instead of this tt which has lost its consonantal value, there is often written one of t 
the vowel letters ) and' according to the nature of the sound, the former with 6 and 
the latter with t and f, e.g. cistern for Tt$3, D'l buffalo for Dtp; comp, also 
for not 1 Sam. 2, 16 and frequently in the JPthtbh . At the end of the word H 
also is written for K, he fills for ttfe} Job 8, 21 (see below, No. 4, Rem.). 
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/ 8. When X is only a vowel letter or an indication of the etymology 

(quiescent), it is also sometimes entirely dropped (cf. § 19. h), e. g. 
'nr Job 1,21 for'nKT; 'nfe Job 32,18 for 'ntOD; coin Gen. 25, 24 
for Dotan; nsonN 3 i, 39 f or njxtsnx ; Tjnbtr 1 Sam. 1,17 for "W; 
D’CT Ps. 22, 22 for iron; nj* job 22,29 for mw ; 'iron 1 chron. 
11, 39 for "1X3.1, and so 2 Sam. 23, 37; JV1P 1 Chron. 12, 38 for 
n'-iXB' ; nWnS 2 Ki. 19, 25 Kuhfbh for ntefn|> (comp. Is. 37, 26); 
non Job 29, 6 for ntnpn \ i n n^bo x Ki. 5, 25 (for "a«o) the 
strengthening of the following consonant by Dage§ compensates for 
the loss of the X; but in JTjbD Ezek. 20, 37 (if for "DXD) the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is lengthened; cf. above, No. 2. On IBX for 1BXX see 
§ 68. 2. 

g Rem. 1. In Aramaic the X is much weaker and more liable to change than in 
Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a firm 
consonant. According to Arabic orthography, X serves also to indicate a long a, 
whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter after Qames; as in 
DXjJ Hos. 10, 14 for D£ he rose up; t?Xl Prov. 10, 4. 13, 23 for Vhpoor; but in 
2 Sam. 11, 1 the K*thtbh D' 3 xi> 13 n the messengers , is the proper reading; 
comp. § 7. 2. 

h 2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the X, instead of taking 
a compound &w& y retains the corresponding long vowel, e.g. 11 TX girdle for iftX • 
cf. § 84. a, No. 12, Rem., and the analogous cases in § 52, note, § 63, Rem. 4, 
$ 76. d, and § 93, Rem. 3 

i 3. An X is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final 4 , i, and 0 , e.g. 
Xttbn for Jos. 10, 24 (before XI), X 13 X Is. 28, 12. These examples, 

however, are not so much instances of i Arabic orthography/ as early scribal 
errors, as in XlfeW Jer. 10, 5 for Ixfe^); and in Xlbj Ps. 139, 20 for 1 X* 5 M. 
Comp, also NVP Eccl. 11, 3 (§ 75, Rem. 3.*); X'jJJ for 'jJJ pure; X^> for ^ if; 
KiDX for iDX thus; Xfcll for 131 myriad , Neh. 7, 66. 72. On X 1 H and Xll see 
$ 32, Rem. 6. 

k 4 . The n is stronger and firmer than the X, and never loses its 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word*; on the 
other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel letter, unless 
it is expressly marked by Mappiq as a strong consonant (§ 14. 1). 
Yet at times the consonantal sound of at the end of a word is lost, 


1 In Jer. 22, 23, ronj is unquestionably a corruption of finjj for HrOX 3 . 

* Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as ^XilWjJ, TWHB, which 
are compounded of two words and consequently are sometimes divided. Cf. forms 
like Jwn for ^XHtH. Here belongs also } which occurs in many MSS. 

for-the artificially divided form njinW in the printed texts, Jer. 46, 20. 
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§ 24.] Changes of the Weak } and \ 

and a simple n or more correctly n (with Rapht as an indication of 

the weakening) takes its place, e.g. nb to her for Zech. 5, n and 

elsewhere (comp. § 103. g, also § 58 .g, and § 91. e). Finally, in very 

many cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by 

syncope: (a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding 

S'wd mobile (see above, letter c, with R), e.g. for (the n of 

« 1 < 

the article being syncopated as it almost always is); H?? for 5 
l m pf. HipKil for TpDrn ; jnjV for ; Drna for D.Tn» Ezek. 
27, 3 2 * (&) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following 

the n, e.g. tott) (also written nb*D) from sdsahu (a + u=d). A violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in D3 (from DH3), &c. 

Rem. In connexion with 5 and e, a H which only marks the vowel ending is / 
occasionally changed into 1 or * — HtO, 'an = n 3 p Hos. 6, 9), and in all 

cases into K in the later Aramaic orthography, especially with a, e. g. feOg? sleep 
Ps. 127, 2 for rot? • RfcO Jer. 23, 39 for nfeb, &c. Thus it is evident that final 
H as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 

§ 24. Changes of the Weak Letters 1 and V 

The 1 w and 'y are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly a 
to the corresponding vowels u and 1 (comp. § 5. b> note 1), that under 
certain conditions they very readily merge into them. This fact is 
especially important for the formation of those weak stems, in which 1 or * 
occurs as one of the three radical consonants (§ 69 sqq., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which 1 and * lose their consonantal power, i. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants \ 

The cases are to be further distinguished— 

(a) When either ^ or 1 with quiescent S'wd stands at the end of b 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (u or 1), it has not 
strength enough in this position to maintain the consonantal sound, 
but merges in the homogeneous vowel. More accurately they pass into 
vowels () into u t ' into /), and are thus contracted with the preceding 
vowel into one vowel which is necessarily long, but they are mostly 
retained orthographically as vowel letters. Thus for • 


1 ^ for 1 and , alone is a standing exception, see § 26.1 and $ 104. e. [It is more 
probable a \ is here written defectively after \ than that this should be an exception 
to such a fundamental principle.—G. W. C.] On the cases where * is softened to i 
at the beginning of a word, comp. § 47. 2, note. 

G 
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82 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§ 24 . 

TP! for so also at the end of the word, e.g. '")3y a Hebrew , 
properly 'ibriy, hence fern, nnny; &V Job 41, 25 for Nfe'? (comp, 
nttfe*JJ 1 Sam. 25, 18 KuhSbK ). On the other hand, if the preceding 
vowel be heterogeneous, 1 and ' are retained as strong consonants (see 
§ 8. 5), e. g. W the month of May, nation , revealed. 

But with a preceding <z the 1 and * are mostly contracted into 6 and / 
(see below, 2, b), though at the end of a word they are sometimes 
rejected (see below, 2, b , Rem.). 

c Thus an initial \ coalesces after the prefixes 3,1, 3, which are 
then pronounced with i (comp. § 28. 1), and also almost always 
after t? (see § 102. b\ with the / to f, e.g. HTVPa in Judah (for ^3), 
HW) and Judah , *W3 as the Nile , rnVT^J for Judah , 'TP from the 
hands of 

d (f) When 1 and * without a vowel would stand at the end of the 
word after quiescent Swd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by n (e. g. H33 from bakhy, as well as the 
regularly formed '?3 weeping; comp, for these forms, § 93. 1, Rem. 6) 
or become again vowel letters. In the latter case * becomes homoge¬ 
neous Hireq, and also attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding 

vowel becomes S'zvd (e. g. 'IB from piry, properly pary); ) is changed 

* .< 

sometimes into a toneless u (e. g. Vin from tuhw). 

£ Rem. In Syriac, where the feeble letters more readily become vowel sonnds, 
a simple i may stand at the beginning of words instead of ) or V The LXX also, 
in accordance with this, write lov&£ for rVTW, 'loafoc for plW. Hence may be 
explained the Syriac usage (occurring also in Hebrew) of drawing back the vowel 
i to the preceding consonant, when it properly had a simple vocal e.g. 

(according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali 1 ) Jer. 25,36 for (so Baer), 

Eccles. a, 13 for |iTJV3, even IjHVI Job 39, 31 (in some editions) for 
*j>m. According to Qimhi was pronounced as iqtol, and therefore the 

pointing in the 1st pers. was to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian 

punctuation always has t for / in the ist pers. In Ps. 45, 10 and Prov. 30, 17, 
instead of *pri^ip '3 and nnjp'j) (so Ben-Naphtali), Baer has recently adopted the 
readings of Ben-ASer, 'jjp '3 and (comp. Dikduke ha-famim , p. 14). 

f 2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 1 and * 
quiesce after such a vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down: 


1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such cases as 
a vowel letter. 


5 25 ] Firm or Immovable Vowels. 83 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel 1 and ' are contracted into their 
corresponding long vowel or f), see above, i, a. 

(b) With a they form the diphthongs 6 and f according to § 7. i, 
e.g. 3'p'D from 3m>; 3^ from 3'tfV, &C. 1 

Rem. The above-mentioned rejection of the half vowels ) and * (letter h) occurs g 
especially at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (df), when according to 
the nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in verbs 
n'6, e.g. originally = (')*>}=nba, since & after the rejection of the * stands in 

an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to d. The n is simply an 
orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also nb®* for 'talaw' 1 . On the develop¬ 
ment of from , see §75.1; on Dp as perf. and part of Mp, see § 7a. a 
and 4; on *ibj, &c., from ibb see § 69. 1. 


§ 25 . Firm or Immovable Vowels . 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and immovable can be known, a 
certainly and fully, only from the nature of the grammatical forms, 
and in some cases from a comparison with Arabic (comp. § 1. m). 
This holds especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
nature or contraction , as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened for the sake of rhythm , i.e. on account of the special laws 
which in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. 
The latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or 
in the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced 
to a mere vocal &wd. 

1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule, unchangeable b 
vowels of the second and third class, f, €, d, 6 , can mostly be recognized 
by means of the vowel letters which accompany them ('—,; 
e. g. 3 'B* he does well , byn palace , b *33 boundary , blp voice. The 
defective writing (§ 8. 4) is indeed common enough, e. g. 3 p” and 3 'BJ 
for y&l ; b 3 | for b* 33 ; bp for bip, but this is merely an orthographic 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after & are, DpWD 1 Chron. 
12, 2 (comp. § 70. a); D^D^K Hos. 7,12; Ps. 5, 9 <frt; the locatives 

lUTBj &c. Sometimes both forms are found, as Plbiy and nbty; comp, 

'n living, constr. state *n. Analogous is the contraction of HID (ground-form 
mawi) death, constr. flto; £5 (ground-form 'ayn ['ain ]) eye, constr. pjj, 

* The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically *bl» but pronounces 
gala. So the LXX 'J'D Xiva. But even in Arabic t<btP is written for and 
pronounced said. 

Q 2 
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82 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§* 4 - 

}1?* for so also at the end of the word, e.g. a Hebrew , 
properly 'ibrfy, hence fem. nnny; i&ty Job 41, 25 for V&V (comp, 
nfokg 1 Sam. 25, 18 K e thibK ). On the other hand, if the preceding 
vowel be heterogeneous, 1 and ' are retained as strong consonants (see 
§ 8. 5), e. g. quiet , the month of May , *Vl nation, ^3 revealed . 

But with a preceding a the 1 and * are mostly contracted into and £ 
(see below, 2, b ), though at the end of a word they are sometimes 
rejected (see below, 2, b , Rem.). 

r Thus an initial } coalesces after the prefixes 3, 1, 3, j 5 , which are 
then pronounced with i (comp. § 28. 1), and also almost always 
after D (see § 102. b), with the / to (, e.g. rrjwa in Judah (for ^3), 
rnwn and Judah, ’W’? as the Nile, nwfc for Judah, 'T» from the 
hands of 

d if) When } and ' without a vowel would stand at the end of the 

word after quiescent S f wd i they are either wholly rejected and only 

< 

orthographically replaced by n (e. g. H33 from bakhy, as well as the 
regularly formed '33 weeping; comp, for these forms, § 93. i, Rem. 6) 
or become again vowel letters. In the latter case ' becomes homoge¬ 
neous IJireq , and also attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding 
vowel becomes S*wd (e. g. from piry 9 properly pary) ; 1 is changed 
sometimes into a toneless u (e. g. Viri from tuhw). 

t Rem. In Syriac, where the feeble letters more readily become vowel sounds, 
a simple i may stand at the beginning of words instead of \ or \ The LXX also, 
in accordance with this, write *1 ov 5 d for nWP, *loa&x for pnYV Hence may be 
explained the Syriac usage (occurring also in Hebrew) of drawing back the vowel 
i to the preceding consonant, when it properly had a simple vocal S*W, e.g. 
(according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali 1 ) Jer. 25,36 for (so Baer), 

fro Eccles. a, 13 for |1rW3 , even Job 29, ai (in some editions) for 

AfW. According to Qimhi was pronounced as iqtdl, and therefore the 

pointing in the 1st pers. was to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian 

punctuation always has l for / in the 1st pers. In Ps. 45, 10 and Prov. 30, 17, 
instead of and nnp^ (so Ben-Naphtali), Baer has recently adopted the 

readings of Ben-ASer, 'jp^3 and (comp. Dikduke ka-famim, p. 14). 

f 2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 1 and * 
quiesce after such a vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down: 


1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such cases as 
a vowel letter. 
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§ 25.] Firm or Immovable Vowels. 83 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel ) and * are contracted into their 
corresponding long vowel (it or f), see above, i, a. 

(b) With a they form the diphthongs 6 and / according to § 7. i, 
e.g. TWO from n-BJD; from &C. 1 

Rem. The above-mentioned rejection of the half vowels 1 and * (letter b) occurs g 
especially at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (df), when according to 
the nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in verbs 
e. g. originally ^| = (^a = flj>3, since d after the rejection of the * stands in 
an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to d. The n is simply an 
orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also rfotf for Idldw*. On the develop¬ 
ment of from see § 75. 1; on D|J as perf. and part of Mp, see $ 7a. a 
and 4; on i 1 ^, &c.,from *1^1, see § 69. 1. 


§ 25 . Firm or Immovable Vowels. 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and immovable can be known, a 
certainly and fully, only from the nature of the grammatical forms, 
and in some cases from a comparison with Arabic (comp. § 1. m). 
This holds especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
nature or contraction , as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened for the sake of rhythm , i.e. on account of the special laws 
which in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. 
The latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or 
in the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced 
to a mere vocal &wd. 

1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule, unchangeable b 
vowels of the second and third class, ( y i y d y 6 f can mostly be recognized 
by means of the vowel letters which accompany them ('—,, \ ; 
e. g. he does well y ^5 palace , boundary , voice. The 

defective writing (§ 8. 4) is indeed common enough, e. g. and 
for j for ^ for ^P, but this is merely an orthographic 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after d are, 1 Chron. 

ij, a (comp. § 70. a); DTP'** Hos. 7, ia; Ps. 5, 9 <frt; the locatives 

nrrf &c. Sometimes both forms are found, as and rbSVi comp. 

T;-> T{“! • T i c T 4 

living y constr. state 'n. Analogous is the contraction of HID (ground-form 
mawt) death f constr. flto; (ground-form 'ayn [Wif]) eye, constr. pjj. 

* The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically ^|, but pronounces 
gala. So the LXX 'J'D 'Xiyd. But even in Arabic is written for 'few and 
pronounced said. 

Q 2 
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84 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§26. 

licence and has no influence on the quantity of the vowel; the 4 in 
^3? is just as necessarily long, as in ^ 33 , comp. § 8. 4. 

As an exception, a merely tone-long rowel of both these classes is sometimes 
written fully, e.g. for 

c 2. The essentially and naturally long d (Qames impure)', unless it 
has become 6 (comp. § 9. q\ has as a rule in Hebrew no representative 
among the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by K; 
on the few instances of this kind in Hebrew, comp. § 9. 1, § 23. g. 
The naturally long d and the merely tone-long d can only be 
distinguished by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 

d 3. Short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before Dagel forte, 
are as a rule unchangeable, e.g. 33 a thief also generally in closed 
syllables (§ 26. 2, b) which are not final, e.g. garment, 

wilderness , rD^lpD kingdom. 

e 4 . Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to 
the omission of the doubling in a guttural or 1, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, e. g. ft?? for mi’en; 
*p 5 l for burrakh. 

§ 26 . Syllable-formation 1 and its Influence on the Quantity of Vowels . 

a Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening or change into vocal S*wd, 
depends on the theory of syllable formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require careful consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. Every syllable necessarily begins with a con¬ 
sonant, or, in the case of initial 1 and * (cf. note on § 5. b), a consonantal 
vowel*. The copula is the only exception to this rule 4 . According to 
the Tiberian pronunciation ) and is softened into the corresponding 


1 The older grammarians (see Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 160) called those vowels 
impure which should be properly followed by a vowel letter. Thus 3TI3 was 
regarded as merely by licence for 3 KT 13 , See. 

* Comp. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew/ Amer. Journal of PAilol., 
1884, p. 494 sqq.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language/ Hebraica, 
Oct 1884, p. 73 sqq. 

* The only exceptions are the few instances in which initial Yodh is represented 
as simple *, by being written 'N or K, see § 24. e, and especially § 47. b, note. 

[ 4 This is not really an exception, Odureq was no doubt here written defectively, 
i.e. 3 for VI.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 26.] Syllable-formation, its Influence on Vowels. 85 

* before S'uxi, and the labials, e. g. ’O'N, ^l^: the Babylonian punc- 
tuation, however, even in these cases has \ i.e .). On the other hand, 
in such cases as the N is to be regarded as an initial consonant. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— b 

(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 
e. g. in $ 1 $% where the first and last are open. See No. 3. 

(b) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com¬ 
pound syllable, as the second in 33 b. See No. 5. Such are 
also the syllables sharpened by a following Dage§, as the first in bl 3 j 2 
qat-tel. See No. 6. 

Rem. Between a and b comes the loosely closed or wavering syllable, e.g. c 

mafkht, kith*bh& (not mal-ke , kith-bu) ; compare for the &wd (medium) 
f 10. d. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as Btfp gdU t fib®?. ^ 
Comp, for this, No. 7 below and § 10.1-/. 

3 . Open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long vowel, whether € 
they have the tone as in *J 3 in thee, TBD book, vh$ sanctuary , 
or are toneless as in % % a bunch of grapes'. A long vowel 
(Qames, less frequently Sere) is especially common in an open syllable 
before the tone (pretonic vowel), e.g. Dnb, D*pJ, bog, 33 b* 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently: 

(1 a ) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (f a8. 4) from f 
monosyllables, as bnj brook, JV 3 house, let him increase , from nahl, bayt , 


1 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is always found in Arabic, and sometimes in the 
other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of naturally long vowels. 
The above examples are pronounced in Arabic as btkd, slfr, gilds, qdtdld, 'In&b. 
Although accordingly it is certain that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period, short 
vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted whether the 
present pronunciation depends entirely upon an artificial custom arising out of the 
solemn recitation of the text of the Old Testament On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e. g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of t and U 
in an open syllable into e and 0. 

* For this pretonic vowel the Arabic regularly has a short vowel ( IdhUrn , y&q&m, 
&c.) t the Aramaic simply a vocal §*w& (ftab, bog, 33 b); and even 

in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown forward the pretonic vowel almost always 
becomes vocal &wd, see § 27. It would, however, be incorrect to assume from 
this that the pretonic vowel takes the place of &wd only on account of a following 
tone-syllable. It rather arises from an original short vowel, since such a vowel is 
mostly lengthened in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moved 
further forward it becomes vocal &wd. 
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86 Peculiarities and Changes of Letters. [§a6. 

yirb; comp, also D^-=- the ending of the dual (§ 88). Bat the helping vowel 
cannot in such cases be regarded as a full vowel, i.e. it does not completely open 
the closed syllable. < 

g (b) In the verbal suffix of the ist pers. sing. 0 ?-^" ***)> ^ 9 ? (Arab. 

qdtdldnt ). The not infrequent form *3-=- (Gen. 30,6. Ps. 118,18) proves that the 
tone-bearing Pat hah produces a sharpening of the following liquid, and thus virtually 
stands in a closed syllable, even when the Nun is not expressly written with 
Dagt I. In cases like (§ 102 at the end) Pat hah is retained with the 

counter-tone after the K has become quiescent 

)l (r) Sometimes before the toneless H_ local (§ 90. a), e.g. rn 3 "lt? towards the 

wilderness; only, however, in the const state (1 Ki. 19, 15), since the toneless 

H_does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly pronounced 

T < 
in close connexion); otherwise it is ITBltD. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the tone (or principal tone) of 
the word (compare the effect of the Arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody). 
Elsewhere it has at least the support of the counter-tone ( Metheg) % viz. 

i (d) In the combinations-.-.-, e.g. SlN) his boy , "fDK* he 

will bind , vVB his deed\ In all these cases the syllable was at first really closed, 
and it was only when the guttural took a Hateph that it became in consequence 
open (but compare, e.g. "ibfcO with IDtO). The same vowel sequence arises 
wherever a preposition p^ or 1 copulative is prefixed to an initial syllable 

which has a Ha{eph > since the former then takes the vowel contained in the 
Hateph (see f 10a. a and § 104. a, Rem.). In such cases the prefix forms with the 
Hafeph one loosely closed syllable. To the same category belong also the cases 
where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a consonant with simple S e w£ 
mobile, e.g. tia, OT, &c. 

fe (e) In forms like }pjrP ych*-sP-q& (they are strong), p#°-Phha (thy deed). 
These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables (hence, e. g. 

also occurs); ^b^B ought properly to be pronounced pfFkha; compare 
generally f a a. 4 at the end, and $ a8. 3. 

/ Such cases as fcnnn } D'nK (§ 9 6), flhnp (5 67, Rem. 6) do not come under 
this head, since they all have & in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does 
the tone-bearing SPghdl which is lengthened from & in suffixes (e. g. and 

other cases, nor S*ghdl for d before a guttural with Qame§ (5 aa. c). On D'KnjP 
and D'KnjJ. (p for —-), see above, § 9. v. 

m 4 . The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal §«wi, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal §®w£ 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable, that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e. g. *h!> (cheek) Phi; \b|J (sickness) h*li; yil- 
rrfdkd . This concerns especially the prefixes ?, 3 , 3 , !>. See § 102 . 

fl The &wd mobile was no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 
full vowel (e.g. Arab. yaqttilA, *)3 Arab, blkd, &c.); from this, however, 
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it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental law, 
(viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable,) than are the exceptions 
cited above in No. 3. Even the use of Metheg with S*w& in particular cases (see 
$ 16. a) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the o 
tone, necessarily have short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words 1 , e.g. n3f*9 queen , understanding , HODH wisdom , 

"1DJ1 and he turned hack, DjJM, DjJJ! (i wayydqdm ). 

In a tone-bearing closed syllable there may be either a long or p 
short vowel, but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or 
S«ghdl*. The tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the long 
vowels, only the tone-long a, e, o, not the longest f, /, 6 , d; of the 
short vowels, only a, 2 , not /, d, d. Thus (3rd pi. masc. Imperf. 
Hiph.) but 3rd pi. fem., and *B*p (and pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 

but njDjJ fern.* 

8. A special kind of closed syllables are the sharpened , i. e. those q 
which end in the same consonant with which the following syllable 
begins, e. g. * im-mi, ^3 kul-ld. If without the tone, they have, like 

the rest, short vowels; but if bearing the tone, either short vowels as 
fcp, fc|n, or long, as nc$, nan. 

On the omission of the doubling of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see $ ao. 

7. Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of r 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, 385^1; but some¬ 
times Sere , as fj?., or ffolem, BPp Compare, however, 

§ 10. 3. Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use 
of a helping vowel (§ 28. 4). 

§ 27. The Change of the Vowels , especially as regards Quantity . 

The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, a 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 

1 In exceptions such as 'bvit? Gen. 4, 35 (where W is required by the character 
of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the following 
Maqqeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation; sometimes 
also e is retained before Maqqeph, e.g. "D 5 ? Gen. 3 , 13; Gen. 3, 16. 

* See § 9. 3, 3. t occurs thus only in the particles DN, |D; but these usually 

(JO always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqeph. Compare also 
such forms as § 75. q and § 29 . g. 
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text of the Old Test, (see § 2. 4), have especially affected its vowel 
system. A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is 
indispensable for the understanding of the greater part of the present 
forms of the language, is derived partly from the phenomena which 
the language itself presents in the laws of derivation and inflexion, 
partly from the comparison of the kindred dialects, principally the 
Arabic. By these two methods, we arrive at the following facts as 
regards Hebrew: 

b 1. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (S*wd mobile ), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e. g. g (ground-form * dgalat) a waggon , njTlX (ground- 
form sad&qaf) righteousness , (Arab, qdtdld ), (Arab. juqatliltf) . 

c 2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, a into a, i into e, & into 5 (see § 9, 
No. 1. 2, No. 7, and No. 10. 3). If however the tone be shifted or 
weakened, these tone-long vowels mostly revert to their original 
shortness, or, occasionally, are still further shortened, and vanish into 
a mere S*wd mobile , or, finally, are entirely lost through a change in 
the division of syllables; e.g. "'BD (Arab, malar) rain t in close 
dependence on a following genitive (in the construct state), becomes 
"IBO; Spy (Arab, 'aqtb) heel , dual D^pg, dual construct (with attenuation 
of the original a of the first syllable to t) (Arab, jaqtul), 

plur. ^B|£ (Arab, j&qiuld). For instances of complete loss, as in 
'???, comp. § 93. m . 

According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed: 

d 1. In place of a tone-lengthened vowel, the original, or a kindred 
short vowel reappears— 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 26. 5). Thus, T hand\ 

but when the tone is moved forward njiT“T the hand of Yahwe; 
1? son, but the son of the king; the whole , but the 

whole of the people; so also when an accented closed syllable becomes, 
through inflexion, loosely closed, e. g. enemy , thy enemy; 

finally, when the tone recedes, D|5J, DpM ( wayyaqdm ); 

( b) When in place of an open syllable with a tone-long vowel there 

arises, through lengthening of the word, a fully or half-closed toneless 
syllable, e.g. book , my book; BHp sanctuary , my sanctuary . 
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In such cases, according to what has been said, e passes into l or t 
(under certain circumstances also into &; comp. § 93, Parad. II, c 
and e), and 5 into 8 , rarely into u . On the change of a closed 
syllable with a long vowel into a sharpened syllable, / reverts to the 
original i, 0 mostly to u, e. g. DK mother , 'tpK my mother; ph law, plur. 
D*i?n; but tV strength , 'ty my strength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, e 
takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general to 
the following syllable, e. g. i>D2 ( 6|Oj? he has killed him; 'n|WD 
primarily from HWD: so a mostly becomes a even before a suffix 
beginning with &*wd mobile; e. g. from 

(b) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the f 
doubling in its final consonant, a guttural or a R&, e.g. *n|8 for 
birrakh , see § 22. 1. Comp, also § 20. n. 

(c) When a weak consonant (k, 1 , ') following the short vowel, g 
according to § 23.1, 2, 24. 2, quiesces in this vowel, e.g. WTO for 
where the K, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i.e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29. 4 ). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35. 0). 

8. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently i 
moved forward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by the change in the 
division of syllables, be weakened to S*wd mobile (or &wd medium ), 
or even be entirely lost, so that its place is taken by the mere 
syllable-divider (S*wd quiescens). Examples of the first case are, Dtf 
ftame, pi. rfe®*, but my name , Onto®* their names , "Q’J word, 
constr. st. njTJ* righteousness, constr. st. nfn* (with S*wd 

medium) ; an example of the second case is, nyja blessing , constr. st. 
nrtt. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes vocal &wd (D^, 
W, but BS?, *!?#), and which of the two disappears in two consecutive 
syllables, depends upon the character of the form in question. In 
general the rule is that only those vowels which stand in an open 
syllable can become vocal &wd. 
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Djpn 2 Sam. 33,1 (comp. JJitf *>20 Job 34,19; Gen. 4, 24, with Metheg 

of the secondary tone). We should read either Djj>n, or, with Frensdorff, Massora 
Magna , p. 167, and others. DPH. As abnormal forms, comp, further, to PTHM 
Ex. 4,4 and DP Wl Deut. 10/5. ^ 

h (c) In pause, see No. 4. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (No. 3, b) is avoided also by connecting the 
words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, e. g. 
and he wrote there , Jos. 8, 3a. 

i 4. Very essential changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (a verse) or clause. It is 
represented by a great distinctive accent, Sill&q , ’Athndh , and in the 
accentuation of the books ' 6 $ vfydred. Apart from these 

principal pauses ( the great pause), there are often pausal changes {the 
lesser pause), with the lesser distinctives, especially S'golia, Zaqeph 
qaton, P'bhi*, and even with Pasta, Tiphha, Gerel, and Pazer\ 
The changes are as follows: 

k {a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 

becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. tap; D^D, D?D; fitap. 

An a which has been modified to S'ghdl usually becomes a in pause , 
,< ,< < 
e.g. (ground-form qasr) in pause 2 Ki. n, 14; Hj? Jer. 

22, 29 ; also in 2 Ki. 4, 31 read 3 $P r with ed. Mant, &c. (Baer !); 

becomes in pause “ETC. 

/ Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper & is intentionally retained in pause , 
especially if the following consonant be doubled, e.g. Job 4, 20, or ought to 
be doubled, e.g. D Is. 8,1, &c.; and even without the doubling, e.g. Gen. 
49, 27; 2 Chron. 39, 19 and regularly in the numeral JEPK four , 

Lev. 11, ao, &c. Compare the list of instances of pausal & and t in the Appendices 
to Baer’s editions. 


1 In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or } (comp. e. g. 
Ex. ai, 31. Jer. 3, 9. Ruth 4, 4. Eccles. 11, 6; before ) Jer. 17, 11). TlK 
1 Sam. 7,17, where d has munah , is very irregular, but the lengthening here is 
probably only to avoid the cacophony saphd( * 2 t. In the same way ntavt Ezek. 
17, 15 (with Mahpakh before ft) and Ezek. 37, 8 (with Darga before g) are 

to be explained. The four instances of ' 3 N for apparently require a different 
explanation ; see § 32. c .—The theory of Olshausen and others that the phenomena 
of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i. e. that it is ‘a convenient 
way of developing the musical value of the final accents by means of fuller forms' 
in divine service, is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena are still to be 
observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to rhythmical 
reasons of a general character. 
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(£) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the m 

tone before an afformative, and has become vocal S*wd, it is restored 

in pause to its position as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, 

e.g. /«*. nJjBP (gat'la), in pause (gatala)-, V 11 X? Sim*a, 

in pause (from sing. VPf); n$D, nfr6t?; *6p> (sing. 

Wp). The fuller endings of the Imperfect p and P-i- (§ 47. m and 0) 

alone retain the tone even when the original vowel is restored. In 

segholate forms, like *r6, (ground-form lahy, pary), the original 

d returns, though under the form of a tone-bearing S?gh 6 l, thus 'n<?> 

< < 

original l becomes e, e.g. in pause original d {&) 

becomes 5 , e.g. (ground-form huly\ in pause (§ 93. x y y, z). 

On the analogy of such forms as "HJ, &c., the shortened Imperfects n 

W and W become in pause W, W f because in the full forms HW he 

will be and njrp he will live the l is attenuated from an original a . 

We may also mention here M8* the neck, in pause DJP (ground-form 

sakhm), and the pron. /, in pause as well as the restoration 

of the original a as l before the suffix *J— thy, thee , e. g. thy word\ 

< < . * « * * 
in pause \ Y]9PI he guards thee, in pause > but a ^ er *be 

prepositions 3, riK (nfc) the suffix Y— ^ pause becomes Yr, e.g. 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima o 

(as being the original tone-syllable ?), shows itself also in such cases 
as /, in pause ; Pin# thou, in pause HflK (but in the three 
poetically accented Books also nm?, since in those Books ’Athnah, 
especially after ' 6 ft w e ydred, has only the force of a Zaqeph; hence 
also Prov. 24, 4 instead of w|Sw) f ; nny now, nny; and in 

other sporadic instances, like ^3 Ps. 37, 20 for $3; but in 1 Sam. 

12, 25 Baer’s reading is to be preferred to that of ed. Mant, &c. 

( d) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final p 

syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 

a short vowel, take, when in pause, the tone on the ultima with a 
< < 

tone-long vowel, e.g. riDjI and he died, in pause HDJ1, 


1 Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further strengthened by doubling the 
following consonant, see § 20. s. 

* Ps. 45, 6, comp, also Vd!>3^ Ps. 40, 15, is to be explained in the same 
way, but not Zech. a, n, where, on the analogy of Jer. 9, 3, we 

should expect 

H 
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q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of an e 
(lengthened from f) to the more distinct & (see above, letter /), e.g. THH for tTV} 
Is. 18, 5 (comp. $ 67. v; § 72. dd) ; Is. 33, 9; 1 Chron. 8, 38 (beside 

[, see v. 37. Cf. Is. 7,6 (J>K 3 D Err. 4,7); : Jer. it, 14; “ODD 

Ob. 20; ; Ex. 31,*"17; ♦ 2 Sam. 12,15 (below, $ 51. m) —S. R. D.]); 

nen Gen. 17,14; "wen 1 Sam. 15, 23; nnxn Ps. 40, 18; prnn job 13,21, 
&c., mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also Is. 42,22, and without the 
pause Tin Lam. 3,48). So also (shortened from becomes in pause 
; compare IjJfo Lam. 3,2 ; }£n for }^n Jud. 19, 20. On SPghdl in pause 
instead of §ere, comp. § 52. n, and especially § 75. n, on HJITI Prov. 4, 4 and 7, 2. 

r (2) The transition from & to i in the ultima; so always in the formula 
(for *iy) for ever and ever . 

S (3) The paused Qames in HUhpa'el (but not in Pi el) for fere, e.g. 

Job 18, 8 for According to § 54. h, this Qame$ is lengthened from an 

original d. 

t (4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. ^JTIK Is. 21, 12, for ^nX f 

the latter also without the pause Is. 56,9.12; comp. Job 12, 6, and the same 
occurrence even in the word before the pause Dent. 32, 37. Is. 21,12. 

U (5) The transition from 6 or 0 to a, in pause: as nbxt? Is. 7,11, if it be a locative 
of 7K&P, and not rather imperat. Qal of btttf ; Tibs# Gen, 43,14 for Tlbbt?; 
Gen. 49, 3; Gen. 49, 27 ; perhaps also 1 Ki. 22, 34. Is. 59,17, and 
I*. 28,17, comp. 2 Ki. 21,13. On the other hand the regular pausal form 
m> which is found as well as the ordinary Imperfect p 3 fV> must be referred to 
a Perfect pDn (see § 47. A). 

V (6) When a Pathah both precedes and follows a virtually doubled guttural, the 
second becomes a in pause, and the first S*gh6l t according to $ 22. c and $ 27. q, 
e.g. *nX my brothers , in pause VlK ; comp. DnjJJT Deut. 32, 36. Num. 8, 7. 23,19. 
Ezek. 5,13. Ps. 135,14.—On pausal Sere, for SPghdl, in infin., imperat, and imperf. 
of verbs see § 75. hh . 
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SECOND PART, 


ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 30. Stems and Roots 1 : Biliteral, Triliterat, and Quadriliieral, 

1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this & 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con¬ 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in the 
vowels, e.g. he was deep , pOV deep , Pay depth, pBJJ a valley, plain . 
Such a stem may be either a verb or a noun, and the language 
commonly exhibits both together, e.g. JHt he has sown , JHJ seed; 
he was wise, MH a wise man . For practical purposes, however, 
it has long been the custom to regard as the stem the 3 rd pers . sing, 
Perf, Qal (see § 43), since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, 
without any formative additions. Not only are the other forms of 
the verb referred to this stem, but also the noun-forms, and the 

large number of particles derived from nouns; e.g. P*1* he was 
< * 

righteous, pTO righteousness , righteous, &c. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal b 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e.g. to stone, pH} 
to bray; and on the other hand, the noun is sometimes without the 
corresponding verb, e.g. stone, south. Since, however, the 

nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, for 
the most part occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, 
it may be assumed, as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, 
also possessed them. Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem 'abtnd (to 
become compact, hard) corresponds to J3K, and the verb n e gab (to be 
dry, arid) in Aramaic to 


1 On the questions discussed in this section compare the bibliography at the 
head of § 79. 
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C Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. 
Qal), Khy root. Hence it became customary among Christian grammarians to 
call the stem radix , and its three consonants literae radicales t in contradistinction 
to the literae serviles or formative letters. On the correct use of the term root , see 
letter g. 

d a. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root , in the sense that, considered 
as vowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation of the verbal 
and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable world, from which 
the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden root, e.g. 

Root: , the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

Verb-stem, he has reigned. Noun-stem, 7 |^D king. 

For the investigation of the actual condition of the language, however, this 
hypothesis of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. 
Moreover, the term root , as it is generally understood by linguists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see No. 2) 1 . 

e 3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally in 
Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen through 

contraction (according to the traditional explanation), from stems which had 
a weak letter (1 or ') for their middle consonant, e.g. from qdwdm ; or from 
stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. "W and "Hy (compare, 
however, below, f 67). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no doubt arisen, 
through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e. g. from qdtdld , as it is 

still in Arabic. 

f 2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. for in the Imperfect Qal of verbs y"y. Even 
such nouns, as 3$ father , DK mother , nK brother , which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (nomina primitiva), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 
g On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
to a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root (radix 
primaria , biliteralis\ since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced 
with a between the two consonants, and are represented in writing 

1 Compare Philippi, *Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums im Semitischen 
und sein VerhaltnUs lur Wurzel,' in Morgenlandische Forschungen , Leipz. 1875, 
pp. 69-106. 
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by the sign , e.g. /"O as the root of ”V13, m3, H3, *OK. The 
reduction of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accom¬ 
plished with certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant 
with two strong ones, or when the second and third consonants are 
identical. Thus e.g. the stems ^1?^, HTJ may all be traced 

to the idea of striking, breaking , and the root common to them all 
is evidently the two strong consonants "P {dakh). Very frequently, 
however, the extension of the root into a stem is effected by the 
addition of a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid 
or guttural. Finally, further modifications of the same root occur 
when either the consonants of the root, or the letter which has been 
added, changes into a kindred letter, according to the laws of sound- 
change (see the examples given below). Usually such a change in 
the sound is accompanied by a change in the shade of meaning. 

Examples : from the root yp (no doubt onomaiopoetic, or imitating a sound), which h 
represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, are derived imme¬ 
diately: y¥p and HXp to cut, to cut off; the latter metaph. to decide , to judge 
(whence p 2 f{ 3 , Arab, qaji, a judge ); also 3 ¥iJ t° cut off, to shear, to tear, to 
break, JflRJ to cut into, IJfjJ to cut off, to reap. With a softer sibilant &p t Dp, 
whence DD{J to cut off, and to peel off, to rub off. With a lingual instead 
of the sibilant, Dp, "lp, whence 3 DiJ to cut in pieces, to destroy , ^DjJ to cut down, 
to kill, *|D|J to tear off, to pluck off, TljJ to cut in pieces , to cleave. With the initial 
letter softened, the same root becomes D 3 , whence flp 3 to cut off, and DD 3 
to shave; comp, also D 33 Syr. to slay {to sacrifice), to kill. With the greatest 
softening to U and * 73 ; TT 3 to cut off, to shear; H12 to hew stone; t! 3 , Dt 3 , P] 3 , ^ 13 , 

TJ to cut off, to tear off, eat up; similarly TT 3 to cut into, JT 13 to cut off; 
comp, also iTJ 3 , *|* 13 , T 13 . Allied to this root also is the series of stems which 
instead of a palatal begin with a guttural sound (n), e.g. Tin to split, cut; 

comp, also inn, jnn, -nn, enn, and further Din, yin, run, nn, aon, son, 

*|Dn, ^Dn, DDn, t)On, MTl, mm, yim, IXn in the Lexicon. 

The root DH expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the mouth 
closed {jam ); hence Dt?n, DVl, PIDH, DHJ (DfcO), Arab, hdmhama, to bun, to hum, 
to snarl, &c. 

As developments from the root JH comp, the stems " 1 JT 1 , 7 STI, DJT 1 , VJH, pH, 

Not less numerous are the developments of the root "13 C®, >D) and 
many others. 

On closer investigation of this subject the following observations suggest 
themselves: 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are themselves i 
not in use. They merely represent the hidden germs {semina) of the stems which 
appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so short as to consist simply 
of the elements of the root itself, e. g. OR to be finished, light. The ascertain¬ 
ing of the root and its meaning, although in many ways very difficult and 
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uncertain, is of great lexicographical importance. It is a wholly different and 
much contested question whether there ever was a period in the development 
of the Semitic languages when merely biliteral roots, either rigidly isolated or 
combined with inflexions, served for the communication of thought. In such 
a case it would have to be admitted, that the language at first expressed extremely 
few elementary ideas, which were only gradually extended in order to denote more 
delicate shades of meaning. At all events this process of transformation would 
belong to a period of the language which is -entirely beyond our critical grasp. 
At the most only the gradual extension of stems by means of sound-change 
(see below) can be historically proved. 

k (b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages (§ 1. h). Of other roots there is definite evidence that Semitic 
linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the Indo-Germanic 
instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

/ (0 Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6. r) to be 

regarded as the older, whilst a number of later stems probably arose from them, 
through softening of the consonants; compare "1TB and 113 , pnX and pnfe^ 
pyx and pyt, and tby, D^y; pp"l and and the almost invariable change 
of initial 1 to V In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e. g. nyD, Hebr. nyn. Finally in many 
cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from the first, 
since frequently, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive action was thus distin¬ 
guished from the less intensive; see above yxp to cut , TT3 to shear , &c. 

VI ( d ) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 

both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e. g. yp, Dp f D 3 , T 3 , *13 never 
P, w, w, IP- Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants are never 
identical. The apparent exceptions are either cases where the root is reduplicated, 
e.g. mi (Ps. 42, 5. Is. 38, 15), Arabic fcHtn, or result from other causes, comp, 
e. g. H 33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom identical 
except in what are called concave stems (with middle 3 or '), e. g. p 3 , pX; 
comp., however, } 33 , Jfti, and on yby Job 39, 30, see § 55./. The 

second and third consonants are on the other hand very frequently identical, 
see § 67 l , 

ft (e) The softening mentioned under letter / is sometimes so great, that strong 
consonants, especially when in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 
compare $ a8. o, and ^TNTJJ for blbiy Lev. 16, 8 sqq. The numerous instances 
adduced by Gesenius, Thesaurus , i. 393, require a good deal of sifting. 

O (/) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems cannot with certainty be traced 
back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots—a simple 
method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

p 3. To a secondary stage in the development of the language 
belong stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five con- 


1 Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible . They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e. g. 33, 
p 3 , p 3 , tn, an, «| 3 , *|D, IT, Cl, p, DX, ytt, yn, &c., or in the reverse order. 
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sonants *. They arise from an extension of the triliteral stem: (a) 
by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (3) in some cases perhaps 
by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by which 
means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stem-forms which have 
arisen from the mere repetition of one or two of the three original 
stem-consonants, e.g. "'D"]nD from ino, are usually not regarded 
as quadriliterals , but as conjugation^ forms (§ 55); so also the few 
words which are formed with the prefix V, as flame from 3nb, 

corresponding to the Aramaic conjugation Saph'el, 

Rem. on ( a ) The letters and /, especially, are inserted between the first and q 
second radicals, e.g. Dpi? to eat up; D'aijPssD?^ sceptre; hot 

wind from SJJJT to glow. The insertion of an r is especially frequent in Syriac. 
Comp. Aram. ^jTJJJ to roll, expanded from (conjugation Pa el, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Pi el). In Latin there is a similar expansion of fid, scid, tud, jug 
into findo , scindo, tundo,jungo . At the end of words the expansion is principally 
made by b and f, e. g. |J 13 axe , ^Dl? orchard (from D 13 ), ify ?3 corolla (JP?| cup ) ; 
comp. § 85. xi. 

Rem. on (b) Forms such as J11DX frog, nbx?n meadow-saffron, were long T 
regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them all was uncertain. 
Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted to explain from Hebrew 
sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 1. i), and consequently drop out 
of the question. 

4. A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being immediate imitations of natural sounds, are indepen* 
dent of the ordinary formative laws; ( 6 ) the Pronouns. Whether 
these are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed 
stems, or as relics of a period of language when the formation of 
stems followed different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, 
the many peculiarities of their formation 2 require special treatment 
(§ 3 2 sqq*)* O n other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully 
developed stems, although in many instances, in consequence of 
extreme shortening, the underlying stem is no longer recognizable 
(see § 99 sqq.). 


1 In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 

* Comp. Hupfeld, * System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der daq^ 
znsammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung,’ in 
Kunde des Morgenl ., vol. it pp. 124 sqq., 427 sqq. 
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uncertain, is of great lexicographical importance. It is a wholly different and 
much contested question whether there ever was a period in the development 
of the Semitic languages when merely biliteral roots, either rigidly isolated or 
combined with inflexions, served for the communication of thought. In such 
a case it would have to be admitted, that the language at first expressed extremely 
few elementary ideas, which were only gradually extended in order to denote more 
delicate shades of meaning. At all events this process of transformation would 
belong to a period of the language which is entirely beyond our critical grasp. 
At the most only the gradual extension of stems by means of sound-change 
(see below) can be historically proved. 

k (b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages (§ 1. h) t Of other roots there is definite evidence that Semitic 
linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the Indo-Germanic 
instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

/ (0 Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6. r) to be 

regarded as the older, whilst a number of later stems probably arose from them, 
through softening of the consonants; compare "1T& and " 1 T 3 , pITC and pnfe^ 
pSTC and pyt ? and ibv, ; pp"l and 7 ] 31 , and the almost invariable change 
of initial 3 to V In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e. g. nyD, Hebr. nyfi. Finally in many 
cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from the first, 
since frequently, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive action was thus distin¬ 
guished from the less intensive; see above pfp to cut , TT3 to shear , &c. 

VI (d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e. g. yp, Dp, D 3 , T 3 , *13 never y3, 
P,D 3 ,D 3 ,tp. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants are never 
identical. The apparent exceptions are either cases where the root is reduplicated, 
e.g. flYT (Ps. 42, 5. Is. 38, 15), Arabic fcHtn, or result from other causes, comp, 
e. g. H 33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom identical 
except in what are called concave stems (with middle 1 or '), e. g. p3, p3f • 
comp., however, p 3 , JJ 33 , PD#, fchtf, and on y^y Job 39, 30, see § 55./. The 
second and third consonants are on the other hand very frequently identical, 
see $ 67 K 

ft (e) The softening mentioned under letter / is sometimes so great, that strong 
consonants, especially when in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 
compare $ 28. 0, and blKiy for bjbjy Lev. 16, 8 sqq. The numerous instances 
adduced by Gesenius, Thesaurus , i. 393, require a good deal of sifting. 

O (/) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems cannot with certainty be traced 
back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots—a simple 
method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

p 8. To a secondary stage in the development of the language 
belong stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five con- 


1 Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible . They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e. g. 33, 
p 3 , p 3 , D 1 , DH, «| 3 , *]D, It, DT, p, D 3 f, y», yn, dec., or in the reverse order. 
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sonants *. They arise from an extension of the triliteral stem: (a) 
by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (3) in some cases perhaps 
by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by which 
means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stem-forms which have 
arisen from the mere repetition of one or two of the three original 
stem-consonants, e.g. “'Cnno from nriD, are usually not regarded 
as quadriliterals , but as conjugationat forms (§ 55); so also the few 
words which are formed with the prefix V, as rDnin? flame from 
corresponding to the Aramaic conjugation Saph'el , 

Rem. on (a) The letters • r and /, especially, are inserted between the first and q 
second radicals, e.g. Dp|, DD"I? to eat up; sceptre; . 16 $] hot 

wind from S]JJ| to glow. The insertion of an r is especially frequent in Syriac. 
Comp. Aram. to roll, expanded from (conjugation Pail, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Pi el). In Latin there is a similar expansion of fid, seid, tud, jug 
into findo, scindo, tundo,jungo. At the end of words the expansion is principally 
made by ^ and [, e. g. JH 3 axe, orchard (from D*J 3 ), corolla (JT 3 J cup) ; 
comp. § 85. xi. 

Rem. on (b) Forms such as JTHQX frog , meadow-saffron , were long T 

regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them all was uncertain. 
Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted to explain from Hebrew 
sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ I. i), and consequently drop out 
of the question. 

4. A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being immediate imitations of natural sounds, are indepen¬ 
dent of the ordinary formative laws; ( 6 ) the Pronouns . Whether 
these are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed 
stems, or as relics of a period of language when the formation of 
stems followed different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, 
the many peculiarities of their formation 9 require special treatment 
(§32 sqq.). On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully 
developed stems, although in many instances, in consequence of 
extreme shortening, the underlying stem is no longer recognizable 
(see § 99 sqq.). 


1 In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 

* Comp. Hupfeld,* System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der damit 
zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung,’ in the Zeitschr. fur die 
Kunde des Morgenl vol. iL pp. 124 sqq., 427 sqq. 
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§ 31 . Grammatical Structure . 

a 1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation) 
and inflexion are effected in two ways: (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels; (b) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression 
of grammatical relations periphrastically by means of separate words 
(e.g. the comparative degree and some case-relations in Hebrew) 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 

b The external method (letter (£)) of forming words, viz. by affixing formative 
syllables, which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient. Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very 
early period had recourse also to the internal method, and daring their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the continuous 
decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical circumlocu¬ 
tion more and more necessary. The same process may be seen also e. g. in Greek 
(including modem Greek), and in Latin with its Romance offshoots. 

c 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive (fypij, ^5 \ &c.). This is accompanied in 

numerous cases by external formation also (^95$*?, &c.), 

and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. tapn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 

as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons 
of the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the 
most part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed 
to distinguish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case- 
endings, on the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew 
(see § 90). 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PRONOUN. 


5 32 . The Personal Pronoun . The Separate Pronoun. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) a 
belongs to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30. s). 

It should be considered before the verb, since it plays an important 
part in verbal inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve b 
(like the Gk. rya>, av, and the Lat. ego, iu , and their plurals) almost 
solely to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135. 2). 
They are as follows: 


Singular. 

1. Com. in pause 

in pause 

m. m m. in pause ' 
nr« or fin# 
/nK('n# properly ’JW), 

V in pause HK > 
(m. Wfl he (*•/). 
l/N'n she («y). 


2.1 


■thou. 


Plural. 

1. Com. UnJN, in pause 

(Unj, in pause «n3), (UK)j 

| m. DTI# 

2 'l/ n ^( n W; IW(W 

(m. on (-on), non 
^ { f nan after prefixes fn, fn 


we. 


ye. 


they. 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms {pronominal suffixes ) is given in Paradigm A 
at the end of this Grammar. 


Remarks. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form is less frequent than ' 3 K x . The former occurs in Phoenician, C 


1 On the prevalence of 'DbX in the earlier Books compare the statistics collected 

by Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 sqq., partly ogM by Driver in the 
Journal of Philology l 1882, vol. xi. p. 32 a sqcu (but efr Ja JyftVs to the Old 
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Moabite and Assyrian, bat in no other of the kindred dialects 1 ; from the latter 
the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results from an obscuring 
of an original a (comp. Aram. XJX, Arab. 'dna). The pausal form ^ occurs 
not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with conjunctives; so always in 
* 3 X VI as I live l also Is. 49,18 with Munah, Ps. 119, 25 with Merkha (which 
however has been altered from D*ht) and twice in Mai. 1, 6. In all these cases 
there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization already established and 
the special laws followed by the system of accentuation. 

d 2. The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, exhibits a certain 
analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the pronouns of other 
languages) it is characterized by many differences and peculiarities. The short 
form 13 X ( 13 X) from which the suffix is derived occurs only in Jer. 4a, 6 ICtkibh. 
The form 13)13 (comp. $ 19. h) only in Ex. 16, 7. 8, Num. 32, 32, Lam. 3, 42 ; 
13)13 in pause , Gen. 42, 11; in Arabic ndhnu is the regular form. In the Migna 
13 X ( 13 X) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

e 3. The Pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the common 
gender , because the person who is present and speaking needs no further indication 
of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in Greek, Latin, English, &c., 
this distinction is also lacking), and still more the 3rd person who is absent. 

II. Second Person . 

f 4. The forms of the 2nd person HPIX, DTlX, I 13 J 1 X, &c., are contracted from 

anta, &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before the H, e. g. Arab. 
*dnta, fern. *dnti, thou; pi. 'dnium, fern. * anttinna , ye. In Syriac J 13 X fern. T 13 X 
are written, but both are pronounced 'a/. In Western Aramaic J 13 X is usual for 
both genders. 

g JIX (without H) occurs five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, always as KUhtbh , with JlflX 
as Qfri. In three places fig) appears as a masculine, Num. 11, 15. Deut 5, 24. 
Ezek. 28, 14. 

h The feminine form was originally ' 11 X as in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic. This 
form is found seven times as K*th(bh (Jud. 17, 2. 1 Ki. 14, 2. 2 Ki. 4,16. 23. 8,1. 
Jer. 4, 30. Ezek. 36, 13) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending 

of verbs (see §44-/) especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as ' 3 Vlbt?j 3 , § 59.1, c; 
comp, also i as the ending of the 2nd fern. sing, of the Imperative and Imperfect. 
The final ( was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in Syriac 
(see above, letter f) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ' therefore 


Testament , p. 147, bottom, ed. 6 , p. 155,) as well as by Delitzsch, Genesis , 1887, 
p. 28; fundamentally established by Konig in Theologische Studien u. Kritik , 1893, 
pp. 464 sqq. and 478, and in his Einleitung in das A. T., p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest Books (see the Lexicon) ^ 23 X is not found at all, and hardly at all 
in the Talmud. 

1 In Phoenician and Moabite (the inscription of M£sa\ line 1) it is written *] 3 X > 


without the final . In Punic it was pronounced ante (Plj 
or anech (5, 2, 35). Comp. Schroder, Pkoniz. Sprache, p. 
corresponding form is anaku, in ancient Egyptian a nek, Copt 
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finally disappeared, and hence the Masoretes, even in these seven passages, have 
pointed the word in the text as 'RK to indicate the Qfrl JjlK (see § 17). The same 
final appears m the rare (Aramaic) forms of the suffix ' 3 _L, ' 3 V 1 - (SS 58, 9 1 )* 

5. The plurals dftK and JfiK (fflK), with the tone on the ultima (comp. § 29. a) t i 
are obtuse forms (comp. § 27.») from D1P1K (Arab, 'dnltirn, Aram. flFlK, JIPtiK) 
and J1T1K or pFlK (Arab. *&nttinna t Aram. pFlK, pH3K). Hence, no doubt, the fact, 
that the suffixes with the 2nd person plur. perf. are added to the termination IT), 

instead of Dft, JFI, The form [F)£ is found only in Ezek. 34, 31 (so Qimhi 
< < 

expressly, others JFIK) • ftiFlK (for which some MSS. have n|Fl£) only four limes, 
viz. Gen. 31, 6. Ezek. 13, 11. 20. 34,17; in 13, 20 DTIK (before a ID) is also used 
as feminine. 


III. Third Person . 

6. (a) In K 1 H and tOH and hi) the it (corresponding to the ' Eli f of prolongs - k 

lion in Arabic, comp. § 23. i ) might have been added only as an orthographic closing 
of the final long vowel, as in tt'PJ, &c. The K is, however, always written 
in the case of the separate pronouns 1 , and only as a toneless suffix (§ 33. a ) does 
Kin appear as 1 H, while K'H becomes H. In Arabic (as in Syriac) they are written 
VI and M but pronounced htlwd and hiyd, and in Vulgar Arabic even htiwwa and 
hlyya . This Arabic pronunciation alone would not indeed be decisive, since the 
vowel complement might have arisen from the more consonantal pronunciation of the 
1 and but the Ethiopic we e t& (— hu'a-til) for K 1 H, ye'*tl ( = hi’a-tt) for K'H 
(compare also the Assyrian ya-u-a for KW) shew that the K was original and 
indicated an early consonantal termination of the two words: comp. Noldeke, 
ZD MG, xx. 459. According to Philippi (ibid, xxviii. 172 and xxix. 371 sqq.) 
Kin arose from a primitive Semitic ha-va , fcOH from ha-ya. 

(b) The form Kin also stands in the consonantal text ( K*tktbh ) of the Penta- / 
tench* (with the exception of eleven places) for the fem. KV1. In all such cases 
the Masora, by the punctuation K1H, has indicated the (frl K'H (Q?rl perpetuum , 
see § 17). The common explanation regards this phenomenon as an archaism 
(similar to the epicene use of IJID for boy and girl ) which was incorrectly removed 
by the Masoretes. This assumption is. however, clearly untenable, if we consider 
(1) that no other Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of 
gender in the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does 
occur eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gen. 20,5. 38, 25. Num. 5,13. 14 
K1H and K'H are close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateuch it is found 
throughout the oldest documents, so that the K'H cannot be regarded as having 
been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts of the book 
of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the original sources of the 
Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of K 1 H. Consequently there only 


1 In the inscription of King Me£a‘ (see § 2. 2), lines 6 and 27, we even find 
KH for KV1 ; and in the inscription of 'E&mun'azar, line 22, for K\l. 

* Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex of 916 A.D. ; comp. Baer, 
Ezechiel t p. 108 sq.; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A. T. (Lpz. 1891), p. 243. 
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Moabite and Assyrian, bnt in no other of the kindred dialects 1 ; from the latter 
the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results from an obscuring 
of an original a (comp. Aram. KJK, Arab. *dna). The pausal form occurs 
not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with conjunctives; so always in 
UK *n as I livet also Is. 49,18 with Munah, Ps. 119, 25 with Merkha (which 
however has been altered from D*M) and twice in Mai. 1, 6. In all these cases 
there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization already established and 
the special laws followed by the system of accentuation. 

d 2. The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, exhibits a certain 
analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the pronouns of other 
languages) it is characterized by many differences and peculiarities. The short 
form UK (UK) from which the suffix is derived occurs only in Jer. 4a, 6 ICtktbh . 
The form UflS (comp. § 19. h) only in Ex. 16, 7. 8, Num. 32, 32, Lam. 3, 42 ; 
Unj in pause , Gen. 42, 11; in Arabic ndhnu is the regular form. In the Migna 
UK (UK) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

e 3. The Pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the common 
gender , because the person who is present and speaking needs no further indication 
of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in Greek, Latin, English, &c., 
this distinction is also lacking), and still more the 3rd person who is absent. 

II. Second Person . 

f 4. The forms of the 2nd person HPIK, OPlK, JUFIK, &c., are contracted from 
ant a, &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before the ft, e. g. Arab, 
'dnta, fern, ’dnti, thou; pi. * dntum , fern. * anttinna , ye. In Syriac JUK fem. TOK 
are written, but both are pronounced ’a/. In Western Aramaic JUK is usual for 
both genders. 

g m (without H) occurs five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, always as KHhibh , with HflK 
as Qfri. In three places appears as a masculine, Num. 11, 15. Deut 5, 24. 
Ezek. 28, 14. 

h The feminine form was originally 'fiK as in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic. This 
form is found seven tiroes as ICthtbk (Jud. 17, 2. 1 Ki. 14, 2. 2 Ki. 4,16. 23. 8,1. 
Jer. 4, 30. Ezek. 36, 13) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending 

of verbs (see §44-/) especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as § 59.1, c; 

comp, also t as the ending of the 2nd fem. sing, of the Imperative and Imperfect. 
The final t was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in Syriac 
(see above, letter/) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ' therefore 

Testament , p. 147, bottom, ed. 6, p. 155,) as well as by Delitzsch, Genesis , 1887, 
p. 28; fundamentally established by Konig in Thtologische Studien u . Kritik, 1893, 
pp. 464 sqq. and 478, and in his Einleitung in das A. 71 , p. 168, See, In some 
of the latest Books (see the Lexicon) 'DJK is not found at all, and hardly at all 
in the Talmud. 

1 In Phoenician and Moabite (the inscription of Mgsa', line 1) it is written *pK, 
without the final . In Punic it was pronounced anec (Plant. Poen. 5, 1, 8) 
or anech (5, 2, 35). Comp. Schroder, Phonit. Spracke , p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku % in ancient Egyptian anek t Coptic anok, nok. 
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finally disappeared, and hence the Masoretes, even in these seven passages, have 
pointed the word in the text as VX to indicate the Qfri P1X (see $ 17). The same 
finalappears in the rare (Aramaic) forms of the suffix '3-1, '3VL. (§S 5®> 9 1 )* 

5. The plurals DFIX and [PlX (jriX^ with the tone on the ultima (comp. § 29.«), i 
are obtuse forms (comp. § 27. v) from DV 1 X (Arab. * dntHm , Aram. JVX, (VOX) 
and JVX or pFlX (Arab. * Anttinna , Aram. pflK, f'POX). Hence, no doubt, the fact, 
that the suffixes with the 2nd person plur. perf. are added to the termination VI, 
instead of DTI, [fl. The form frig is found only in Ezek. 34, 31 (so QimJii 
expressly, others ffiX )• rtifiX (for which some MSS. have n|FI$) only four limes, 
viz. Gen. 31, 6. Ezek. 13, 11. 20. 34, 17 ; in 13, 20 DTIX (before a ID) is also used 
as feminine. 


III. Third Person . 

6. (a) In XV and XV (h& and ht) the K (corresponding to the ' Elif ofprolonga - k 
tim in Arabic, comp. § 23.1) might have been added only as an orthographic closing 
of the final long vowel, as in X^, X'pJ, See. The X is, however, always written 
in the case of the separate pronouns \ and only as a toneless suffix (§ 33. a) does 

XV appear as VI, while XV becomes H. In Arabic (as in Syriac) they are written 
V and V but pronounced htlwd and hiyd, and in Vulgar Arabic even htiwwa and 
hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would not indeed be decisive, since the 
vowel complement might have arisen from the more consonantal pronunciation of the 
1 and but the Ethiopic we e td (— hua-tH) for XVI, yc'Ut (= hVa-tt) for XV 
(compare also the Assyrian ya-u-a for KW) shew that the X was original and 
indicated an early consonantal termination of the two words: comp. Noldeke, 
ZD MG. xx. 459. According to Philippi (ibid, xxviii. 172 and xxix. 371 sqq.) 

XVI arose from a primitive Semitic ha-va, X\1 from ha-ya. 

( 5 ) The form XV also stands in the consonantal text ( K*thibh ) of the Penta- / 
tench* (with the exception of eleven places) for the fern. X'H. In all such cases 
the Masora, by the punctuation XV, has indicated the Qfrl XV (ffri perpetuum , 
see § 17). The common explanation regards this phenomenon as an archaism 
(similar to the epicene use of HpJ for boy and girl ) which was incorrectly removed 
by the Masoretes. This assumption is. however, clearly untenable, if we consider 
(1) that no other Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of 
gender in the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does 
occur eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gen. 20,5. 38, 25. Num. 5,13. 14 
XV and XV are close to one another; (3) that outside the Pentateuch it is found 
throughout the oldest documents, so that the XV cannot be regarded as having 
been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts of the book 
of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the original sources of the 
Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of XV. Consequently there only 


1 In the inscription of King M&a* (see $ 2. 2), lines 6 and 27, we even find 
XH for XV; and in the inscription of 'E&mun'azar, line 2a, for XV. 

* Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex of 916 A.D. ; comp. Baer, 
Euchiely p. 108 sq.; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A. T. (Lpz. 1891), p. 243. 
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remains the hypothesis, that the writing of IClH for rests on an orthographical 
peculiarity which in some recension of the Pentateuch-text was almost consistently 
followed, but was afterwards very properly rejected by the Masoretes. The 
orthography was, however, peculiar to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is un¬ 
necessary to follow the Masora in writing tOH for fcttH in i Ki. 17, 15. Is. 30, 33. 
Job 31, u 9 or ttnforKVI in Ps. 73, 16. Eccles. 5, 8. 1 Chron. 29, 16. The 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct form in the K*thtbh 
throughout. The conjecture of Levy is deserving of every consideration, viz. that 
originally Kfl was written for both forms (see letter k , note), and was almost 
everywhere, irrespective of gender, expanded into tCIH. Comp, for the whole 
question Delitzsch in the Zeitschrifl fur Kirchliche Wissemchaft und Kirchliches 
Leben, i. 393 sqq., and Kuenen, Einleitung ins A . T., and ed. i. $ 16 n. 7 
(■= The Hexatcuch, p. 321 f.), [also Driver, Leviticus , in Haupt’s Bible, p. 25 f.] 
m 7. The plural forms DH (iTEH) and nan (after prefixes [H, }H) appear to be formed 
from KVl and fct'H, as DT 1 K is from nJJlK. In Arabic, where they are pronounced 

hitm , hUnna , the obscure vowel-sound has remained, while in Hebrew, in the suffix- 

< 

forms OH and fn, it becomes an obtuse S e gh 6 l (comp. $ 27. u). The n_. in iTOH 
and H3H has no doubt a demonstrative force. In Western Aram, jten, ten 
(pan, p 3 K), Syr. hen&n £enAn), Arab. htlmA (the archaic form of hum), and 
Ethiop. tbm /2 there is an d or & appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear 
in the poetical suffixes te, te_^_, tejL (§ 58. g). 

n 1 ° some passages nBfJ stands for the feminine (Zech. 5,10. Cant. 6, 8. Ruth 1,22; 
comp, the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fern., § 135 .0 and § 145. t). The 
quite anomalous 0 ?rnjJ 2 Ki. 9,18 should be altered into Drpny, comp. Job 32,12. 

O 8, The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. 
On their meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 

§ 33. Pronominal Suffixes . 

a 1 . The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun ), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative 1 . The accusative and genitive, on the contrary, are 
expressed by forms, usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, 
and particles {pronominal suffixes or simply suffixes) ; e.g. VI (toneless) 
and S (from aM) eum and eius, I have killed him (also VnSc>£), 

WTibpp or (with ahd contracted into 6 ) thou hast killed him; 

Vite (also, rarely [see § 91. d], Vnte) lux eius . 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well as in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, and German 
we find only slight traces of the kind, e.g. German, ergab's for er gab es; Greek, 
mrfip pov for varfy ipov; Latin, cecum, eccos , &c. in Plautus and Terence for 
ecce eum, ecce eos. 


1 On apparent exceptions see § 135. 2. 
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2. The case which these suffixes represent is— b 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (comp., however, §117. j»r), 
e.g. Wijtap I have killed him. 

(b) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like irarrip pv, pater c 

eius ). They then serve as possessive pronouns , e.g. (*&bh-i) my 
father , his horse , which may be either equus eius or equus suus. 

(c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, d 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 

or a verb, e.g.literally interstitium mei, between me (comp, mea 
causa); but D 3 H behold me, ecce me. 

(f) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative e 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (b sign of the dative, 

? in, IP from, § 102), e.g. ib to him (ei) and to himself ( sibi ), to in 
him , 'ID (usually '|DD) from me. 

8. The suffixes of the 2nd person (*!--, &c.) are all formed with f 
a £-sound, not, like the separate pronouns of the 2nd person, w'ith a 
/-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form (< qatalka , 
thou hast kitted - Hebr. nbbg). 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun g 
(the genitive) are the same in most of their forms, but some differ, 
e.g. me , my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 
mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 sqq., of the noun-suffix 
in § 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 100. 0. 

* 

§ 84 . The Demonstrative Pronoun . 
tm. nt 1 \ ,. Plur. com . nbtf (rarely btf) these, a 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a unsound (hence called the 
demonstrative sound) which is, however, sometimes interchanged with a sibilant. 
Comp. Aiam. pi, mase., tH, fern, (this); Sansk. so, sd t tat; Gothic sa, sd, 
tkata; Germ, da , der, die , das; and Eng. the , this, that , &*c. 

a That flj may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Jud. 16, 28 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos. 2, 17. 
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h Rem. i. The feminine form fifcft has undoubtedly arisen from HNJ, by obscuring 
of an original A to 6 (for NT =* fit comp, the Arab, hdfd, this , masc.; for H as the 
feminine ending § 80), and the forms ITT, TT, both of which are rare 1 , are shortened 
from nt(T, by rejection of the J"l. In Ps. 132, ia ft is used as a relative, comp. Tl 
below. In Jer. 26, 6, J^thtbh, nritftn (with the article and the demonstrative 
termination !"!__) is found for The forms fl^N and are plurals of HT and 

Hfcft by usage, not etymologically. The form occurs only in the Pentateuch (but 
not in the Samaritan text), Gen. 19, 8. 25. 26, 3.4, &c. [8 times], always with the 
article, and in 1 Chron. 20, 8 without the article [cf. Driver on Deut. 4,42]*. 
Both the singular and the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

C a. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find HT^ 
to this (comp, for § 10a. g\ ntftb, Tfttlb to this (fern,), to these ; 

nrm hunt, ntfnnN hone, n^jCTlK hos f also without "HN, even before the verb 
Ps. 75, 8 and elsewhere. Note also HT TnD preiium huius (1 Ki. ai, a), &c. 

d 2. The secondary form occurs only in poetic style, and is used 
mostly for the relative, like our that for who. Like (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders, 

e Rem. i. This pronoun takes the article (HTH, ^NH) according 

to the same rule as adjectives, see § 126. 5; e. g. Hjn this man , but HT 

this is the man. 

f a. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are Gen. 
24, 65. 37, 19; yfen fern. Ezek. 36, 35, and shortened T^H, sometimes masc.,as in 
Jud. 6, 20. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 2 Ki. 23, 17. Zech. 2, 8. Dan. 8, 16, once fem. t 2 Ki. 
4, 25; cf. 1 Sam. 14, 1 [and 20, 19 LXX]. In Arabic the corresponding form 
'All&dt is the relative pronoun. 

g 3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136. 


§ 85 . The Article . 

a 1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form # n, with a sharply pronounced a and a doubling 
of the following consonant, e.g. the sun , "ifrn the river , DJT^n 

the Levites (according to § 20. m for 

b Rem. With regard to the Dagel f in J after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a H or Jl follows the \ e.g. D'*]VT>n the Jews , the weary 

1 riT 2 Ki.6,19, Ez. 40, 45, and Ecdes. (6 times); it only Hos. 7,16, Ps. 132,12. 

* According to Kuenen (comp, above, $ 2. n) the form dates from a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter; 
later copyists accidentally omitted the addition of the H. 
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(D' 3}^5 Lam* 4> 3 is an exception), bnt TlD^n, &c. Z)a^f 

forte also stands after the article in the prefix D in certain nouns and in the 
participles Pi'el and Pual (see § 52. c) before n, y and 1, except when the 
guttural has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable; thus HCVltpH Ezek. 22,5, 
iTjytpn the cave (comp. Job 38,40. 1 Chron. 4,41); but TJ^HDn Ps. 104, 3 (Eccles. 
4,15. 2 Chron. 23, ia; before Jf Ps. 103, 4); Is. 23, 12. Before letters 

other than gutturals this D remains without Dages, according to § 20. m, 

2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according c 
to § 22. 1) cannot properly be doubled, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (compare § 27. q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, fct, and also with n 

(§ 22. 1 and 5), the doubling is altogether lost. Consequently, the 
Pathah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qame§ ; e.g. 2XH the father , the other , DKH the 
mother, the man, "ton the light, D'.lfwn i 6<it, bfrn the foot, 

Eton the head, VEhn the wicked. 

So also niDfcJn Neh. 3, 13, because syncopated from (comp, verse 14 d 

and Baer on the passage) ; D'pTNH (as in Num. n, 4. Jud. 9, 41. 2 Sam. 23, 33, 
with the K orthographically retained, for 'tKH) Jer. 40, 4 (comp. / TN3 verse 1); 

Eccles. 4, 14 for 'DKH; D'tpin 2 Chron. 22,5 for 'TKH (comp. 2 Ki. 8, 28). 

(2) In the case of the other gutturals there occurs either the virtual e 
or weak doubling (§ 22. 1)—especially with the stronger sounds 

n and n, less often with y—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathah of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
slightly lengthened into S*gh6l or fully into Qame§. That is 
to say:— 

(A) When the guttural has any other vowel than a (—) or 8 f 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and n the article regularly 
remains n ; e.g. twin that^ BHnn the month , ^nn the force , HDDnn the 
wisdom . Before n, a occurs only in *nn Gen. 6,19; D^Dnnn Is. 3, 22; 
D*Oonn Is. 17, 8; before n, always in n^nn, Dnn, ronn. 

( 2 ) before y the Pathah is generally lengthened to Qame& e.g. g 
f$n the eye, Ttrn the city, the servant, plur. DH^n ; Cpi»$ T i Ki. 

12, 32; also in Gen. 10, 17 'pnjn is the more correct reading. 
Exceptions are rrjDtyja Exod. 15,10; B^iyn 2 Sam. 5,6.8. Is. 42,18; 

Is. 24, a; D' 3 -#n Is. 65, 11; IErek. 22, 7; Prov. - 
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2, 13 and rDtJfn Prov. 2, 17; 1 Sam. 16, 7. Eccles. 11,7; but 

Gen. 3, 6. Prov. io, 26. Comp. Baer on Is. 42, 18. 
h (. B) When the guttural has a (—) then 

(1) before a tone-bearing n or ^ the article is always n, otherwise 
it is n 5 e.g. the people , inn the mountain , P$n (in pause), rnnn 
towards the mountain; but (according to § 22. c) CPinn the mountains , 
ft?!! the guilt. 

i (2) before n the article is invariably n without regard to the tone; 

e.g. D?nn the wise man, 3 nn the festival, 
k (3) When the guttural has the article is n before n, e.g. D'Bhnn 
the months ; ntoina in the waste places (without the article '£ 3 ) Ezek. 
33, 27, comp. 2 Chron. 27, 4; but n before }{, as D'iDyn /fo sheaves 
Ruth 2,15. 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 

/ Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article 
is generally considered to have been the b of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following consonant, 
as in Pljj£ from ngb\ § 19. d. This view is certainly supported by the form of the 
Arabic article (pronounced hal x by some modem Bed&wf, see Wallin in 
the ZD MG ’. vi. 195, 217), the b of which is also assimilated at least before 
all letters like s and / and before l, n, and r, e.g. 'al-Qui’&n but 'as-s&nd (Bed. 
has-sana) =■ Hebr. i 13 #n the year\ It is, however, a question whether the Hebr. H 
is not distinct from the Arab. W, and whether the sharpening of the following 
consonant should not be explained in the same way as the sharpening of the 
consonant after \ consecutive (§ 49. f; comp, also cases like n&3, TO33, &c., 
§ 102. k). 

in The Arabic article itself perhaps occurs in the Old Testament in 

1 Ki. 10, 11. 12 (also 2 Chron. 2, 7. 9,10. n), probably sandal-wood, aiso 

in hail, ice — (Arab, gibs) Ezek. 13, 11. 13. 38, 22. On the other 

hand, in the proper name TitobK Gen. 10, 26 the first syllable may perhaps be 
God, as D. H. Muller (comp. Gesenius’ Lexicon , nth ed. s.v.) and Noldeke 
( Sitzungsber. der Bert. Akad. 1882, p. 1186) suppose. DY>!>9 Prov. 30, 31, 
commonly explained as « Arab, alqaum, the militia, is quite uncertain. 
ft 2. When the prefixes 3 , b, 3 (5 102) come before the article, the H is syncopated, 
and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the §*w& (§ 19. k, and 


1 In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Muller 
in Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Aralien, Wien, 1889) the article is H, before 
gutturals an (han). The Dage£ forte in Hebrew would then be due to assimilation 
of a 3. This is the opinion of Halevy (Revue des tfudes juives , xxiii. p. 117), 
•while D. H. Muller regards the five forms in dispute as participles Niph’al. 
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I 33. i), e. g. 0^3 in tht heaven for D^Q^na (so Ps. 36,6); afy for DJTnj) 
to the people, D**)n 3 on the mountains, D'BHna in the months\ Exceptions 
to this role occur almost exclusively in the later Books: Ezek. 40, 25. 47, 22. 
Eccles. 8,1. Dan. 8, 16. Neh. 9, 19. is, 38. 2 Chron. 10, 7. 25,10. 29, 27; comp., 
however, 1 Sam. 13, 21. 2 Sam. 21, 2a Elsewhere, e. g. 2 Ki. 7, 12, the Masora 
requires the syncope in the QPrt. A distinction in meaning is observed between 
Dfrl3 about this time (Gen. 39, 11. 1 Sam. 9, 13, See.) and Di *3 first of all 
(Gen. 25, 31, &c.). After the copula ^ ( and) syncope of the fl does not take place, 

e-g. o?rn. 

3. The words earth, in mountain, feast , DJ people, TB bull, always 0 

appear after the article with a long vowel (as in pause); "inn, jnn, 

nan; compare also fintt ark, with the article always fllKn. 

§ 86. The Relative Pronoun . 

The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable "rate 
(who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later Books, especially Eccles. and late 
Psalms,—also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (3 times), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in Canticles (cf. Jud. 6, 17. 7, 12. 8, 26. 2 Ki. 

6, 11;—Gen. 6, 3. Job 19, 29 are both doubtful), B* is used instead; 
more rarely Jud. 5,7. Cant. 1,7 (Job 19, 29 ?); once B* before N Jud. 

6, 17 (elsewhere before a guttural B>), before n even $ Eccles. 3, 18, 
and according to some (e.g. Qimhi) also in Eccles. 2, 22 *. 

§ 87. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns . 

L The interrogative pronoun is who? (of persons, even before a 
plurals, Gen. 33, 5. Is. 60, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 35; comp, also *t?"Tl 3 whose 
daughter? Gen. 24, 23; 'vb to whom? whom?) and HD what? 

(of things). 

The form -flD, *D, &c. (followed by Daget forte conjunct.: even in Hab. 2,1, &c. b 
against § 20. m) may be explained from the rapid utterance of the interrogative 
in connexion with the following word. Most probably, however, the Dags'! forte 
is rather due to the assimilation of an originally audible H (FID, as Olshausen), 
which goes back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant: 
so W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cambridge, 1890, 
p. 124, partly following Bottcher, Hebrdische Grammatik, § 261. Socin calls 


1 Also in Is. 41, 2, read nD^3 instead of the impossible "ID^ 3 . 

* The full form "IW does not occur in Phoenician, but only tW (= -Bte ?), 
pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic and 
in the Poenulus of Plautus—E? (sa, si, sy, su). Also in New Hebrew *t? is 
the common form. Cf. Schroder, Phon. Sprache, p. 162 sqq. and below, § 155. 

1 
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[§ 37* 


attention to the Arabic mak (in pause with an audible h: Mufaf§al, 193, 8). 
Observe further that— 

C (a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph , “TO stands with a following 
Dagtt (§ ao. d), e.g. TJ^TTO what is it to thee? and even in one word, as DD^D 
what is it to you? Is. 3,15; comp. Ex. 4, a. Mai. 1,13, and even before a guttural, 
as DTO Ezek. 8, 6 K'thtbh. 

d (b) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqqeph or a conjunctive 
accent, it is either TO with a virtual doubling of the guttural (§ a a. c\ so especially 
before H, and, in Gen. 31, 36. Job ai, ai, before n, or the doubling is wholly 
omitted. In the latter case either d is fully lengthened to Qames (comp. $ 35. a)—so 
always before N and 1—or half-lengthened to S*ghSl t especially before ^ Pl f H 
(before H however also ntp). The omission of the doubling also takes place 
as a rule with the hard gutturals, when they have not Qame$ , and then the 
form is either TO or HD, the latter especially before H or V, when Maqqeph 
follows. 

€ The longer forms TO and TO also remain before letters which are not gutturals, 
if they are not connected by Maqqeph but only by a conjunctive accent . As a rule 
TO is then used, but TO when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the 
sentence. Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (on TO in the combinations TO 3 . TO 3 . and even TO^ 
I Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, k and /). 

f (c) In the principal pause TO is used without exception; also as a rule with the 
smaller disjunctives , and especially almost always before gutturals (TO only in very 
few cases). On the other hand, TO more often stands before letters which are not 
gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the sentence, 
e.g. 1 Saip. 4 » 6. 15, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 7. Hag. 1, 9 (see Kohler on the passage). Ps. 
10,13. Job 7, 21; comp., however, Prov. 31, 2, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

g 2. On '9 and HD as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunque , 
quodcunque y and as relatives, is qui } id quody &c., see the Lexicon . 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VERB 1 . 

§ 88. General View . 

Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually a 
divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper ( primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e.g. he has reigned\ 

(f) Verbal derivatives , i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the b 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. B*!i? to sanctify , to sanctify oneself from 

fcnjj to be holy. These are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

(c) Denominatives , i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin c 
causari\ praedari , and Eng. to skin, to poll ), either in a primitive 
or derivative form, e.g. Qal and Pi el, to pitch a tent, from 
tent; and to take root, and to root out, from Bhtf 

root (§ 5*. h). 

This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denominative d 
verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may stiU be found 
either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is sufficient to show 
that the denominatives have come from the noun, not from the verbal stem, 
e.g. a brick (verbal stem p^ to be white), denomin. pb to make bricks; 

D* 5 ! a fish (verbal stem JOT to be prolific ), denomin. to fish; tjnpl to winter 
T ,< T T < 
(from vpn autumn, winter, stem to pluck ); pp to pass the summer (from pp 

summer, stem pp to be hof). 

§ 89. Ground-form and Derived Stems. 

1. The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem a 
(i.e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally regarded, lexicographically and 
grammatically, as the fundamental or ground-form of the verb (§ 30. a), 
e.g. he has killed, he was heavy, [bp he was little *. From 


1 Comp. M. Schultze, Zur Formenlehre des semit. Verbs , Vienna, 1886. 

* For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexic 
is usually given in the Infinitive, e.g. to learn , properly he has learnt. 
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this form the other persons of the Perfect are derived, and the 
Participle also is connected with it. or like the Imperative 
and Infinitive construct in sound, may also be regarded as an alterna¬ 
tive ground-form, with which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

b In verbs Vy (i.e. with ^ for their second radical) the stem-form, given both 
in Lexicon and Grammar , is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial 1 , which appears in the Imperative and 
Infinitive; e.g. to return (3rd pers. pert 3$) : the same is the case in most 
stems with medial \ e.g. to judge . 

c 2. From the pure stem, or Qal, the derivative stems are formed 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 

to learn, to teach; 3 ??* to lie, 3 '?fn to lay; to judge, 
BBtf? to contend\ In other languages such formations are regarded 

as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ, fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell); 
trinken (to drink), trdnken (to drench); Lat. lactere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to give suck, Germ, sdugcri ); iacere (to throw), iacere 
(to lie down); *ytVo/i<u, ytprdca. In Hebrew, however, these formations, 
which are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in 
Greek, Latin, or English, are usually called, since the time of Reuchlin, 
conjugations (among the Jewish grammarians i. e. formations, 

or more correctly species) of the primitive form, and are always treated 
together in the grammar and lexicon \ 
d 8. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal 
modification by means of vowel-change and doubling of the middle 
consonant (taj?, comp, to lie , to lay ; to fall , to fell), 

or in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants (^Dp, 
ta^bi?), or finally in the introduction of formative additions (?Bp?), 
which may also be accompanied by internal change (^Bpn, 

Comp. § 31. b. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected rather by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e.g. the reflexives with the prefix Jin, flt^ 11K have entirely 
usurped the place of the Passives. On the other hand, Arabic has preserved great 


1 The term Conjugation in Hebrew accordingly differs entirely from its meaning 
in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other respects, 
holds the middle place (§ 1. 6). 

4 . Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these e 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by 
the old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The 
simple form is called Qal (^5 light, because it has no formative 
additions); the others (D'TE) heavy , being weighted, as it were, with 
the strengthening of consonants or formative additions) take their 
names from the paradigm of he has done x , which was used in the 
oldest Jewish grammatical works. Several of these have passives 
which are distinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. 
The common conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the 
seven following, but only very few verbs exhibit them all: 

Active. Passive . 

1. Qal to kill. (Comp. § 52. e.) f 

2. Niph'al tap? to kill oneself (rarely passive). 

3. Pi*el to kill many , to massacre . 4. Pu'al tai£. 

5. Hiph'll ^*ttpn to cause to kill. 6. Hoph'al tap*?. 

7. Hithpa'el to kill oneself [Very rare, Hothpa'al taw?.] 

There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, g 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 

1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, however, 
unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually exchanged in 
later times for after the example of Moses Qim^i. This verb has the 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old Testament 
On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in the pronunciation 
of some of its forms, e.g. JTlpB, DTHpB. The paradigm of taiji commonly 
used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is especially adapted for 
the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, inasmuch as it is found with 
slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. tap) in all of them. It is true that in Hebrew 
it occurs only three times in Qal , and even then only in poetic style (Ps. 139, 19. 
Job 13,15. 24,14); yet it is worth retaining as a model which has been sanctioned 
by usage. More serious is the defect, that a number of forms of the paradigm of 
tap leave the beginner in doubt as to whether or not there should be a Dagei 
in the B*gadk*phath letters, and consequently as 
syllables. 
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In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew conjugations 
would stand thus: 1. Qal; a. Pi'il and Pu'al; 3. Pd*el and Pd*al (see § 55. b) 5 
4. HipKtl and ffoph'al; 5. Hithpdel and Hothpa'al; 6. Hitkpd'el (see § 55. b ); 
7. Niph'al ; 8. Hithpdel (see § 54. /); 9. Pi*lei (see $ 55. d). A more satisfactory 
division would be into three classes: (t) The intensive Pi'el with the derived and 
analogous forms Pu'al and Hithpa'el. (a) The causative HipKtl with its passive 
HopKal\ and the analogous forms ( Saph'el and TipKel ). (3) The reflexive or 
passive Niph'al . 


§ 40. Tenses . Moods . Flexion . 

a 1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of lenses and moods . The verb has 
only two tense-forms {Perfect and Imperfect , see the note on § 47. a), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 
a Participle . All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 
§ 106 sqq.), or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly 
so called (besides the Imperfect and Imperative only the fussive and 
Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications of the 
Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

b 2. The inflexion of the Perfect and Imperfect as to persons, differs 
from that of the Western languages in having, to a great extent, distinct 
forms for the two genders, which correspond to the different forms 
of the personal pronoun . It is from the union of the pronoun with 
the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these tenses arise . 

c The following Table will serve for the beginner as a provisional 
scheme of the formative syllables ( afformatives and preformatives ) 
of the two tenses . The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Compare § 44 sqq. and the Paradigms. 
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Imperfect. 
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§ 41. Variations from the Ordinary Form of the Strong Verb . 

The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong a 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs; and 
deviations from the model of the strong verb are only modifications 
occasioned by the special character or weakness of certain con¬ 
sonants, viz.:— 

(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb . 

(b) When a stem-consonant (radical) disappears by assimilation b 
(§ 19. 2), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con¬ 
sonants (verbs $" 9 , and as 23 D, D*p, §§ 66, 67, 72). 

(c) When one of the stem-consonants ( radicals) is a weak letter, c 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various deviations from the regular form occur. Comp. § 68 sqq. for 
these ‘quiescent 1 verbs, such as 3 ?*, 

Taking the old paradigm a model, it is usual, following the example d 

of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem fi, the second y, 
and the third Hence the expressions, verb for a verb whose first radical 
is K {primae radicalis , [sc. literal ] fct); Yty for mediae radicalis 1; V f/ V for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated so as to form a third. 

I. The Strong Verb. 

§ 42. 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a state¬ 
ment of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and afforma- 
tives given in § 40. c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. A full 
explanation of them is given in the following sections ($| 43-55), where each 
point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus e. g. the inflexion of the Perfect, 
the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, 8 c c. 
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t§ 43 - 


A. The Pure Stem, or Qal. 

§ 48 . Its Form and Meaning. 

a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is 
with d {Pathah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44. **). There is also a form with e {Sere, originally ?), 
and another with 3 (Holem, originally d) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive 1 meaning, and 
serve to express states and qualities, e.g.*l ?3 to be heavy , fb % to be small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A , a verb middle E, and a verb middle O are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example *1113 I s chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Daget lent is to be inserted or omitted. 

b Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive meaning. The 
Qatnes of the first syllable is lengthened from an original d (comp, in Arabic 
qdtdld), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the tone, or at 
the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg; otherwise, like 
all the pretonic vowels (a, e), it becomes vocal e. g. DTlbfcpip 2nd plur. masc. 

In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always reduced to S*wft, 
as bt?p B Hebr. The intransitive forms are pronounced in Arabic as qdttld , 

qdtdld; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) i in the tone-syllable 
has been regularly lengthened to e, and d to 0. 

C 2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: "lt?n to ewer with pitch , from IDn 
pitch; to salt , from salt; "D 5 P (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell com , from 

12 & com; see above, § 38. c. 

§ 44 . Flexion of the Perfect of Qal\ 

a L The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fern. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, which 
contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in meaning 
if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective 8 . For the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. Perfect\ the pronominal or subject idea inherent in the 

1 But comp, such instances as Jer. 48, 5. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle t, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second syllable. 
Hence P. Haupt (. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society , 1894, p. ci. sq.) 
prefers to distinguish them as verba voluntaria and invotuntaria. 

* Comp. Noldeke, * Die Endungen des Perfects 1 (Untersuchungen nur semit. 
Gramm . II.) in ZDMG ., vol. 38, p. 407 sqq. 

* On the connexion between the Perfect and the verbal adjective see §§ 39. a, 50. b. 
In intransitive verbs they both have exactly the same form, e.g. he was full 
and full; he was small and small. In transitive verbs the participle has 
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§ 44-] Flexion of the Perfect of Qal. 

finite verb is sufficient: thus, tap he has killed , thou hast killed 

(as it were, killing thou , or a killer thou), a killer wast lhou=tVP IK tap; 

he was fearing , DrrtTP y e were fearing The ending 

of the i st pers. plur. (*J—) is just as certainly to be connected with 
the termination of urwSj, UR we. The afformative of the ist pers. sing, 
f?) is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and D (cf. § 33./“)* 
to that form of the pronoun which also underlies I \ In the 
third person rt— (originally H_, comp, below, letter f) is a mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80. c) t and * is the 
termination of the plural; comp., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and d (often also P) 
in Hebrew, also dna (in the construct state d) as the termination 
of the masc. plur. of nouns in literary Arabic. 

2. The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes &wd b 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as ntap Tf *tap T ; but in pause ntap, *tap). 
Before an afformative beginning with a consonant the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable ubtDp; in pause 

&c 0 or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal &*wd ; 
as comp. § 27.1 and § 43. b . On the retention of a. 

with Metheg of the counter tone in the Perf. consecutive, comp. § 49.1. 

Rem. 1. Verbs middle E in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, bnt not in Arabic or C 
Aramaic) generally change the jff-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle A may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed pennltima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of a Hireq , of which the Sere is a lengthening (comp. $ 26. /). 

On the other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the 
weak stems (§ 74. g), before suffixes ($ 59. i ), and in the pausal forms of 
the strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e. g. npS'J ** cleaveth, Job 29, 10 
(not np 31 ), comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23. Job 41,15; even (contrary to § 29. q) in a closed 
pausal syllable, e.g. JD&, Deut. 33, 12 (out of pause I s * 3 a > !<&)• 


a different form (tap) ; but with tap may be compared the noun-form tap, which 
very frequently expresses an inherent quality, as QpH wise, 55Hn new, 2HJ (prop. 
bright yellow) gold. Comp. $ 84. a. II. 3. 

1 According to Noldeke, 1 . 1 ., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
1st sing. Perf. was most probably kd; comp, the Ethiopic qatalku , Arabic qataltu. 
Hatevy declares himself against the interchange of 3 and n, in Les irrcgularitfs 


duparfait simitique (Melanges Renier, 1886, p. 447 sq.). 
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The Verb. 

A. The Pure Stem, or Qal. 

§ 48. Its Form and Meaning. 

a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is bt?g, 
with a (Pathah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44. c). There is also a form with e (Sere, originally ?), 
and another with 0 (Holem, originally &) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive 1 meaning, and 
serve to express states and qualities, e.g .^?3 to be heavy , ftyj to be small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E, and a verb middle O are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example *133 is chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Dagdi lent is to be inserted or omitted. 

b Rem, 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive meaning. The 
Qatnes of the first syllable is lengthened from an original & (comp, in Arabic 
qdtdlS), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the tone, or at 
the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg; otherwise, like 
all the pretonic vowels (a, e), it becomes vocal &%vd, e. g. DFlb&{? and plur. masc . 
In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always reduced to S*w&, 
as Hebr. btDJX The intransitive forms are pronounced in Arabic as qdtfld , 

qdtdld; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) l in the tone-syllable 
has been regularly lengthened to e, and d to 3 . 

C a. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: "IDH to cover with pitch, from IDn 
pitch; r&D to salt, from salt; (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell com, from 

com; see above, § 38. c. 

§ 44. Flexion of the Perfect of Qal*. 

a 1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives ) to the end of the verbal-stem, which 
contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in meaning 
if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective 8 . For the 3rd pers. 
sing, masc . Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent in the 

1 But comp, such instances as Jer. 48, 5. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle l, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second syllable. 
Hence P. Haupt ( Proceedings of the American Oriental Society , 1894, p. ci. sq.) 
prefers to distinguish them as verba voluntaria and involuntaria. 

9 Comp. Noldeke, * Die Endungen des Perfects ’ ( Untersuchungen sur semit. 
Gramm . II.) in ZDMG vol. 38, p. 407 sqq. 

* On the connexion between the Perfect and the verbal adjective see $$ 39. a, 50. b. 
In intransitive verbs they both have exactly the same form, e.g. he was full 
and full; he was small and small. In transitive verbs the participle has 
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§440 Flexion of the Perfect of Qal. 

finite verb is sufficient: thus, bvf) he has killed , thou hast killed 

(as it were, killing thou, or a killer thou), a killer wast lhou=7\F IK tap; 
KT he was fearing, ye were fearing— The ending 

of the ist pers. plur. (U—) is just as certainly to be connected with 
the termination of tin?#, we. The afformative of the ist pers. sing. 
0?) is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and n (cf. § 33 .f), 
to that form of the pronoun which also underlies I l . In the 
third person H_ (originally JW, comp, below, letter f) is a mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80. c), and * is the 
termination of the plural; comp., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and d (often also P) 
in Hebrew, also dna (in the construct state it) as the termination 
of the masc. plur. of nouns in literary Arabic. 

2. The characteristic Paihah of the second syllable becomes &wd b 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as ntap Tf $bp T ; but in pause J). 

Before an afformative beginning with a consonant the Paihah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (fijrag, FlbtSiJ, in pause 

Fltag &c.) or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal &*wd; 
as fnbtijj; comp. § 27. /* and § 43. b. On the retention of & 

with Metheg of the counter tone in the Perf. consecutive, comp. § 49. u 

Rem. 1. Verbs middle E in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, bnt not in Arabic or C 
Aramaic) generally change the jE-sound in their inflexion into Paihah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle A may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of a Hireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (comp. $ 26. /). 

On the other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the 
weak stems (§ 74. g), before suffixes (§ 59. #), and in the pausal forms of 
the strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e. g. cleavcih , Job 29, 10 

(not ngOT), comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23. Job 41,15; even (contrary to $ 29. q) in a closed 
pausal syllable, e.g. ]D&, Deut 33, 12 (out of pause I s * 3 a > *6). 

a different form (tag) ; but with tag may be compared the noun-form gtpg, which 
very frequently expresses an inherent quality, as D3n wise, fchn new, 3HJ (prop. 
bright yellow) gold. Comp. $ 84. a. 11 . 3. 

1 According to Noldeke, 1 . 1 ., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
ist sing. Perf. was most probably kd; comp, the Ethiopic qatalku, Arabic qataltu. 
Hahhry declares himself against the interchange of 3 and ft, in Les irrigularitis 
duparfait simitique (Melanges Renier, 1886, p. 447 sq.). 
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d a* In some weak stems middle A, the Pathah under the second radical some¬ 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes —, and, in one example, Thus 
from Chj : and thou shall possess it , Deut 17, 14; DFlBh'J Deut. 19,1; 

DTJtPTJ Deut. 4, 1, and frequently; from to bring forth , to beget; SpFFlJlJ 
Ps. a, 7(comp. Num. 11,12; Jer. a, 27.15,10); from fc^B; DF1#B* Mai. 3, ao; from 
bw?; VFlj>RB^ I have asked him, 1 Sam. 1, ao (Jud. 13,6), and three times DTlb^ 
1 Sam. 12,13. 25, 5. Job ai, 39. Qimhi already indicates the explanation, that the 
l (/) of these forms of and BH' is the original vowel, since along with and 

fchj are also found and (see the Lexicon). The possibility of this explana¬ 
tion cannot be denied (especially in the case of fchj, see § 69. s) ; the i in these forms 
might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of d (§ 27. s), such 
as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is worthy 
of notice that in all the above cases the i is favoured by the character of the 
following consonant (a sibilant or lingual), and in most of them also by the 
tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (comp. § 54. k, and 64./). 
e 3. In verbs middle 0 , the Hdlhn is retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. FPjSj thou 
didst tremble; in pause for they were able; but in a toneless closed 
syllable the original short vowel reappears in the form of a Qames-hatuph; 

/ have prevailed against him , Ps. 13, 5 ; (see $ 49. h) then shall 

thou be able , Ex. 18, 23; in a toneless open syllable it becomes vocal &wd, e. g. 

nSa', . 

t:ir> X it * 

f 4. Rarer forms 1 are: Sing. 3rd fern, in n_ (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic), e.g.n^]JJ it is gone, Deut. 3a, 36 (but nnSBty Is. 23,15, which Qimhi 
and others so explain, is more correctly to be taken as a Participle); from a verb 
Y / V i FDBh, comp. $ 72. 0. This original feminine ending - at is regularly retained 
before suffixes, see § 59. 1, a; and similarly in stems both in the form at 
(which is frequent also in stems $ 74. g), and also with the Pathalk weakened 
to vocal &wd before the pleonastic ending rL_, e.g. nTI^I § 75.1. In Ezek. 31,5 
the Aramaic orthography, £1133 occurs instead of 111133 . 
g and masc. HFI for FI (differing only orthographically), e.g. ilFnSa thou hast 
dealt treacherously , Mai. 2,14 ; comp. Gen. 3, 12 (HF 1 T 0 which is twice as common 
as nnj, comp. $ 66. h) ; Gen. 21, 23. 2 Sam. a, 26. 2 Ki. 9, 3. Is. a, 6. Ps. 56,9 
(so also in Hiph'tl; 2 Ki. 9, 7. Is. 37, 23. Ps. 60, 4). 
h and fern, has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in 'FD^JJl thou wentest , Jer. 31, 21 
(comp. 2, 33. 3, 4. 5. 46, 11, especially common in Jeremiah, and Ezek. 16; see, 
however, Mic. 4, 13. Ruth 3, 3. 4). 'FD^H is really intended, for the vowel signs 
in the text belong to the marginal reading (without ')* as in the corresponding 


1 Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the other 
Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasras) or Arabisms. 
They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, but as a return 
to original forms. 

* Where the Masora apparently regards the 'FI as the termination of the 
and sing, fern., e. g. in Jer. 2, 20 (twice), Mic. 4, 13, it has rather taken the form 
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«?on¥)i 32. L The ordinary form has rejected the final 1, but it regularly 
rea pp ears when pron omin a l suffixes are added (f 58. 1, c). 

1st pen. comm. sometimes without Yodb, as WyT Ps. 1401, 13. Job 4s, 2. 1 Ki. I 
8, 48. Exdr. 16, 59 (all in Knhlbh), Ps. 16, 2 without a Qti ; in 2 Ki. 18, to 
also FPDK is really intended, as appears from Is. 36, 5. The Q*r6 requires 
the ordinary form, to which the Towels of the text properly belong, whilst the 
Knhlbh is probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 

as the termination of the 2nd plur. m. for DTI Ezek. 33, 26, might just k 
possibly be due to the following M (comp., for an analogous case, Mlc. 3, 12, 
f 87. e), but is probably a copyist’s error. Plur. 2nd ftm. in njTh (according 
to others JWI-) Am. 4, 3, but since H follows, it is perhaps merely due to 
dittography; comp., however, f 32.». 

3rd comm, has three times the termination p 1 ; Dent 8, 3. 16 (each / 

time before M, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a hiatus), and 
in the still more doubtful form pp¥ Is. 26, 16; on p in the Imperf. see f 47. m ; 
on the affixed N in Jos. 10, 24. Is. 28, 12, see $ 23. 1. 

As in most Semitic languages (see ( 47. c, note), the 3rd fern. plur. in Hebrew fit 
seems originally to have been distinguished from the 3rd mate. plur. by the 
termination i"L_, as in Biblical Aramaic. Noldeke ( ZD MG. 1884, p. 411) 
referred doubtfully for this to the textual readings in Deut. 21, 7. Jos. 15,4. 

18, 12. 14. 19. Jer. 2, 15. 22, 6, where the Masora uniformly inserts the termina¬ 
tion ti, as well as Gen. 48,10 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Gen. 49, 22. 

1 Sam. 4, 15. Ps. 18, 35. Neh. 13, 10. Mayer Lambert ( Une sbrie do Qerl ketib, 
Paris, 1891, p. 6 sqq.) definitely explains all these Knhlbh, as well as Ps. 73, 2. 

Jer. 50, 6 (?), and (against Noldeke) 1 Ki. 22, 49. Job 16, 16, also Jer. 48, 41. 

51, 56. Ezek. 26, 2. Ps. 68, 14, as remains of the 3rd ftm . plur. in H^_. This 
was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the (later) form of the 3rd ftm. sing., 
but tended to be retained in the perfect of verbs n"b, as iTH K*thtbh six times 
in the above examples. 

5. The afformatives (Jjl), 13 are generally toneless, and the forms with ft 
these inflexions are consequently Mil'll (rij>D[J, Ac.); with the other afformatives 
they are Milra' (( 15. c). The place of the tone may, however, be shifted: 

(<*) by the pause (f 29, 4), whenever a vowel which has become vocal under 
the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as njltpij for 
for njJTJ), and for (Ut^D for wjflD); (b) in certain cases after wdw 
consecutive of the Perfect (see f 49. h). 

as 1st pers . sing. (comp. Stade, Gramm, p. 253); so in Jud. 5, 7, where 'TOg, 
on account of verse 12, must either have originally been intended as 2nd sing fern ., 
or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form HDp as TOg instead of 
3rd sing. fern. ITD^ (as LXX). 1 

1 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending tin 
in the 3rd plur. Pert, has been shown by Noldeke in the ZD MG ., vol 38, p. 409 sqq.; 
comp, also ZDMG., voL 32, p. 757 sq., where G. Hoffmann proves that the termina¬ 
tions in Nun of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are secondary 
forms. [See also Driver, Neb. Tenses *, p. 6 note.] 
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0 6. Contraction of a final D with the D of the afform&tive occurs e. g. in 'ljn3 

Hag. 2, 5, &c.; cf. Is. 14, 20, &c. in the Pcrf. Po'el and Deut. 4, 25 in the HipKtl 
of nn&?; Is. 21, 2, &c. in the Hiph'tl of fOB?. Contraction of a final 3 with the 
afformative U occurs in Gen. 34,16; in Niph. Ear. 9,7, comp. sChron. 14,10; 

in Hiph. sChron. 29,19 ; with the afformative H 2 in the Imperfect Qal Ezek. 17, 23; 

< T < 

Pi el Ps. 71, 23, where with Baer n|jhJjl is to be read, according to others niglJjl 

(comp, in Pit . Ezek. 32, 16), but certainly not njlNjl with the Mantua 

ed., Opitius and Hahn; with H3 in the Imperat. Hiph . Gen. 4, 23. Is. 32, 9. 

§ 45 . The Infinitive. 

a 1. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
sometimes incorrectly ^Bp), is used in very various ways, some¬ 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (^bp!> to kill\ § 114./*), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu¬ 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal btop, sometimes also is restricted 
to those cases in which it emphasizes the abstract verbal idea, without 
regard to the subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently 
as an adverbial accusative along with a finite verb of the same stem 
(see further § 113. 2)*. 

b The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 5 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For btof, according to § 93. /, goes back to the ground- 
form gufl (gofl); hence e. g. with a suffix, \5>tpp gtifli, my killing. 

C Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— 

{a) ^Bp, e. g. to lie , Gen. 34, 7; to sink, Eccles. 12, 4; especially 

with verbs which have & in the second syllable of the Imperil: hence sometimes 
with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except see above) occur in the closest 
connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61. c). In Ezek. 21, 33 


1 Comp, the analogous forms of the noun, § 93. /. 

* The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. ^bp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. (^Dp ground-form qdtdl ). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr ., as the 
principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive simply. 
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the Masora seems to treat rDDi) (verse so, in pause roob) as an Infinitive-rt 3 D^>; 
probably should be read. 

(*) and, attenuated from it, and r 6 tp (3 (which are feminine d 

forms 1 of and ^bjp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and sometimes found 
along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e.g. TOC^fctp to be guilty , 
Lev. 5> 26. rOHM to love , nK 3 fe> to hate; nNTVb, often in Deut., to fear; njp| 
to be old; HfcOp to meet (in rifcOpb $ 19. k); n^ 3 “)b to lie down, Lev. 20, 16; 
nn&tob to attaint , Ex. 29, 29; HYT pfe to wash. Ex. 30, 18, &c.; ntttDttS (also 
a subst. = uncleanness , like ntttDD), to be unclean , Lev. 15, 32 ; i"Ql |5 to approach , 

Ex. 36, 2 and elsewhere; comp. Deut. n ( 22. Is. 30, 19. Ezek. 21,16. Hag. 1,6; 
also ngrn to be far off, Ezek. M;nfen to pity v Ezek. 16. 5; comp. Hos. 7, 4. 

On the other hand in H^Dn Gen. 19, 16, the original & has been modified to /; 
comp, nptn Is. 8, 11 and elsewhere. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner (?&££ but cf. also Arab, maqtal ), there occur as € 
In/in. Qal: BHJtp to cast out , Ezek. 36, 5; to send , Est. 9,19; tClpD to call 

and ytpp to depart , Num. 10, 2 (Deut. 10, 11); ngO to take, 2 Chron. 19, 7 and 
elsewhere; to carry , Num. 4, 24 and elsewhere (comp, even nfcbpj) Ezek. 

17, 9); also with a feminine ending nbjtf? to go up, Ezr. 7, 9, &c.; comp, for these 
forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, p. 50, 
and Strack in his Commentary on Num. 4, 24. 

2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Infin. constr. with the prepo- f 
sition b; as ad interficiendum, ad cadendum (see § 28. a). 

The blending of the with the Infin. constr. into a single grammatical form g 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, comp. 33B*|> Gen. 34, 7; 
yspb Ps. 118, 13, with Dagci lene in the D — lin-pdl; hence, also liq-{ol, &c.; 
but ^b?3 bitfphol, Job 4,13; 2 Sam. 3, 34. Exceptions tfasb Num. 4, 23. 

8, 24; Jer. 1, 10. 18, 7. 31, 28; nVlfb Jer. 47, 4; ntatpb Jer. 

11, 19, &c., Ps. 37, 14; according to some also 3hDf> Num. 21, 4 and # 33 ^ 

2 Chron. 28, 10 (Baer ; on the contrary }bj ?3 Gen. 35, 22 ; lb|3 Jer. 17, 2. 

For the meaningless fctyTlb Ezr. 10, 16 read 

§ 40 . The Imperative . 

1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, (properly tftul, which a 
is for an original qutul), and tap (see below, letter c), the same in 
pronunciation as the forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the 
basis for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47)*. They represent 


1 According to the remark of Elias Levita in Qimhi’s Mikhlol , ed. Kittenb., 14 a, 
these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the preposition 5>. 

* The Infin . absol. % like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
Imperative (§113. bb). Comp, in general, Koch, Der semi'ischc Inf. (Schaflfhausen, 
1874). 
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the second person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third 
person is supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109.3); and 
even the second person must always be expressed by the Jussive, 
if it be used with a negative, e.g. btyn-b* ne occidas (not ifeiri**). 
The passives have no Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, 
as Niph'al and Hifhpa'el 1 . 

2 . The AfFormatives of the 2nd sing, fem. and the 2nd plur. masc. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47.2). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing, masc., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the n__ paragogicum 
(§ 48. i), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms 
of this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 

Rem. 1. Instead of the form (sometimes also plene, e.g.Eccles.ia, 13; 
before Maqqeph with Qames-hatupK), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the Imperf. (i. e. especially verbs middle e) make their Imperative 
of the form e.g. tsob dressl (Perf. and 5 3 ?^ ^ downl in pause 
33 # 1 Sam. 3, 5. 6. 9. 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plur. masc. are usually to be 

pronounced with &wd medium qtflA, and so &c. without Doge'S lent, 

and even with Metheg , Ex. 12, 21; but compare 'BDN Jer. 10, 17, and with 

the same phonetic combination Is. 47, 2; see analogous cases in § 93. m) ; 
less frequently we find an 8 instead of the t, e. g. rule , Jud. 9, 10; 
draw , E z, 32, 20; ^3*|n Jer. 2, 12 (comp. Is. 44, 27); on 1 Sam. 28, 8 

Qfrt; Jer. 22, 20 (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 7), see § 10. g. This 8 arises (see above, 
letter a) from a singular ground-form qitlill , not from a retraction of the original & 
of the second syllable. We must abandon the view that the forms with f in the 
first syllable (cf. also ‘HDKj '"]3n, *^ 313 , *H 3 y) arise from a weakening of the 
characteristic vowel 8 . They, or at least some of them, must rather be regarded 
with Barth ( ZDMG. 1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original f-imperfects. See 
farther analogies in §§ 47. i and 48. i; 61. b , 63. n . 

The pausal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is rifa 1 Ki. 3, 26; from 
tyE#, &c.; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is '"] 3 g Is. 23, 12; even without 
the pause ' 3 ^D Jud. 9, 10. 12, KUh.; UDtop 1 Sam. 28, 8, K*th. (comp, with this 
also H3^, &c., § 48. i) ; from IT'fiD# Jod 21. 

3. In the 2nd plur. fem. occurs once, in Gen. 4, 23 (for with loss 

of the and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 
T jyp^. Also instead of the abnormal fN")p Ex. 2, 20 (for HifcClp) we should 
perhaps read as in Ruth 1, 20 T }fcOj? (comp. T ffc< 5 tp 1, 9 and r JD^ 1, ia). 


1 In Hoph'al an Imperative is found only twice (Erek. 32, 19. Jer. 49, 8), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 
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§ 47 . The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 

1 . The persons of the Imperfect 1 , in contra-distinction to those a 
of the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (^bp). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing.fem. 
and the 3 rd and 2nd plur . masc.) passes over to the aflformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the aflformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (\ fi, N, 3 ) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative united to the stem- 
form was not always sufficient to express at the same time differences 
both of gender and number, the distinction had to be indicated, in 
several cases, by special afformatives. Comp, the Table, § 40. c. 

2 . The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the b 
aflformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. plur. Stop?, N is probably connected with 

and 3 with UPO; here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 

1 On the nse of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 sqq. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice:—The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded\ completed\ 
and past t that which has happened and has come into effect; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The Imperf denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning , the unfinished , and the continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, also, 
that which is yet future; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or in 
a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the above 
that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes only 
one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names for the 
Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence of the Greek 
grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally by Jewish scholars, 
has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic scheme of three periods 
of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign to the Semitic tense-idea, 
which regards an occurrence only from the point of view of completed or incom¬ 
plete action.—In the formation of the two tenses the primary distinction is that 
in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the indication of the person is added 
afterwards for precision, while in the Imperf. the subject, from which the action 
proceeds or about which a condition is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed 
pronoun. 
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the second person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third 
person is supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109.3); and 
even the second person must always be expressed by the Jussive, 
if it be used with a negative, e.g. ne occidas (not 

The passives have no Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, 
as Niph'al and Hifhpa'el 1 . 

b 2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing, fem, and the 2nd plur, masc, 
and fem, are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47.2). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing, masc,, in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the n_ paragogicum 
(§ 48. *), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms 
of this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 


c 


e 


f 


Rem. 1. Instead of the form (sometimes also plene, e.g.*UD^ Eccles.12,13; 

before Maqqeph “^Dp with Qames-hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the Imperf, (i. e. especially verbs middle e) make their Imperative 
of the form e.g. Bob dressl (Perf. and ; 33 ^ lie down! in pause 
33 # 1 Sam. 3, 5. 6. 9. 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plnr. masc. are usually to be 

pronounced with &wd medium {qiflt, qtflA, and so * 3 D#, &c. without Dage'i lent , 
and even with Metheg, Ex. 12,21; but compare 'BDN Jer. 10, 17, and with 

the same phonetic combination Is. 47, 2; see analogous cases in § 93. m ); 
less frequently we find an 8 instead of the t, e. g. rule , Jud. 9, 10; 

draw , Ex. 32, 20; ttTjn Jer. a, 12 (comp. 'inn Is. 44, 27); on 'DDg 1 Sam. 28, 8 
(TV/; 'p$¥ Jer. 22, 20 (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 7), see $ \o,g, This 8 arises (see above, 
letter a) from a singular ground-form qutul, not from a retraction of the original A 
of the second syllable. We must abandon the view that the forms with l in the 
first syllable (cf. also '")DN, * 1313 , ^ 3 ^) arise from a weakening of the 

characteristic vowel 8 , They, or at least some of them, must rather be regarded 
with Barth (ZDMG . 1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original ^-imperfects. See 
further analogies in §§ 47. i and 48. i; 61. b , 63. n. 

The pausal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is rifa 1 Ki. 3, 26; from VQ&, 
8cc.; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is Is. 23, 12; even without 
the pause *3^D Jud. 9, 10. 12, K*th.; 'Dtop 1 Sam. 28, 8, K*th. (comp, with this 
also ri3^tD, &c., § 48. i) ; from IT'TO# J oe ^ a, 21. 

3. In the 2nd plur. fem. fJflD# occurs once, in Gen. 4, 23 (for with loss 

of the n__ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 
T jyp^. Also instead of the abnormal |R")p Ex. 2, 20 (for HitOp) we should 
perhaps read as in Ruth 1, ao T ftOp (comp. T }8$tD 1, 9 and r J3j> i, is). 


1 In Hoph'al an Imperative is found only twice (Exek. 32, 19. Jer. 49, 8), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 
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§ 47. The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 

1. The persons of the Imperfect 1 , in contra-distinction to those a 
of the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (^bp). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing. fern. 
and the 3 rd and 2nd plur. masc.) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (', N, 3) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative united to the stem- 
form was not always sufficient to express at the same time differences 
both of gender and number, the distinction had to be indicated, in 
several cases, by special afformatives . Comp, the Table, § 40. c. 

2 . The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the b 
afformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. plur. K is probably connected with 

and 3 with tin? • here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 


1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 sqq. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice:—The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded t completed , 
and past t that which has happened and has come into effect; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The Imperf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning , the unfinished t and the continuing , that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, also, 
that which is yet future; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or in 
a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the above 
that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes only 
one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names for the 
Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence of the Greek 
grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally by Jewish scholars, 
has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic scheme of three periods 
of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign to the Semitic tense-idea, 
which regards an occurrence only from the point of view of completed or incom¬ 
plete action.—In the formation of the two tenses the primary distinction is that 
in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the indication of the person is added 
afterwards for precision, while in the Imperf. the subject, from which the action 
proceeds or about which a condition is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed 
pronoun. 
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Arabic points to the ground-forms aqtul and ndqiul: the t of the 
i st plur. is, therefore, as in the other prefonnadves, attenuated from cl 
The S?gh 6 l of the ist sing, is probably to be explained by the pre¬ 
ference of the K for this sound (comp. § 22.0, also $ 51./); according 
to Qimbi, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between btoQVi (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced iqtol\ 
c The preformadve n of the second persons ground-form 

taqt&l, Ac.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of &c., 

and the afformative V- of the 2nd fern. sing. with the i of the 

original feminine form W (see § 32. h). The afformative * of the 
and masc. plur. (in its more complete form, P, see Rem. 4) 

is the sign of the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect 
(J 44- 0* In the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons 
to the masculine *, while the afformative nj (also T J) of the 3rd and 
and plur. fern, is probably connected with njn toe and HJpH vos (fem.). 
d The preformatives of the third persons (' in the masc. 

ground-form yaqtul, plur. ground-form ydqtuld; n in the fem. 

7bpn, plur. njbbpn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 


1 Compare § 24. e. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 
phonetic orthography Bfy (in Prov. 18, 24 B^N), 2 Sam. 14, 19. Mic. 6, 10, 
for fch, and *B*t< 1 Chron. 2,13 for (as verse 12). Also nSlKH Mic. 6, 11 
is probably for'JKH -'{V], TpDK Is. 10,12 for K51,19 for Tjonr; 

and conversely (according to Wellhausen, Text der BB. Sam. p. 5) "DB^ was 
written for B^N. Similarly, ^IB* 1 Sam. 14, 49 is probably for or i"PBW; 
in 2 Sam. 23, 8 ]"QBO 2 B* is, according to the LXX, an error for ntSQB* = nBGBW. 

vs* 

In Assyrian also the simple i corresponds to the Hebrew * as the preformative 
of the Impf. QaL 

* This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable d, tin. In Hebrew, 
certainly, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 
languages only for the masculine, e. g. in Syriac <ftdl& y q'tdl&n, with the feminine 
form <ftdlin % in Western Aramaic ftdlA, fem. q*tdld ; in Arabic qdtdlti, fem. 
qdtdlnd, Ethiopic qdtdld, qdtdld. 

9 The usual derivation of the ' from the 1 of the pronoun fcflfl, comparing 
2B^ for 2Bh (§ 69), has little in its favour, and does not explain the Yodh preforma • 
five of the plural. Rodiger conjectured that there formerly existed a corresponding 
prononn of the 3rd pers. {ya?) t and compared the Amharic^M (this) andya (who), 
on the assumption that these are old Semitic forms. It is deserving of notice, 
moreover, that in Arabic and Western Aramaic Yodh also appears as the pieforma- 
tive of the 3rd fem. plur. (see below, letter k). 
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ending n__ of nouns, and of the 3rd fern. sing, perfect. For the 
afformatives * (P) and nj, see letter c, 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes Sfwd e 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
nj. Thus: ’fopn, £bj*, tfopn (but in pause & c .), njbbpn.. 

Rem. 1. The 0 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imper.), being f 
lengthened from an original & in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long (5 9. r). 
Hence it follows that: (a) it is only incorrectly, although somewhat frequently, 
written plene; {b) before Maqqeph the short vowel reappears as Qames-hatuph , 
e. g. and he ivrote there , Jos. 8, 3a (but compare also Ex. 21, 37. Jos. 

18, ao); (*■) it becomes &w& before the tone-bearing afformatives and ^ (see 
above, No. 3; but Jerome still heard e.g. iezbuleni — cf. ZAIV. iv. 83). 

Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to S?w&, g 
exhibit a long &: DH Ex. 18, 26, immediately before the principal pause, 

but according to Qimhi (ed. Rittenb. p. i8 b ), and against our editions, with the 
tone on the ultima; likewise rift? Ruth a, 8; OHjlDfiPFI (in principal 

pause) Prov. 14, 3. In the first two cases perhaps and (for 

See.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive effect of the pause, while in Prov. 14,3 
is to be read, with August Muller. 

The 0 of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with verbs middle h 
a , like Intransitives middle a and e almost always keep d (Pathah ) l , in the 

impf., e.g" yni, p2TP to couch , to lie down (TD^, to learn is 

also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself) ; 9 to become great (but 

comp. and imperf. fbfc* to dwell and to inhabit , ^33 imperf. bh) 
to wither) ; also from verbs middle o, as |bj 3 to be small , the imperf. has the form 

w- 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 6 having a transitive, and l 
those with d an intransitive meaning, e. g. ibfjT he cuts off, he is cut off, i. e. 
is short; impf. 0, to overcome , Ex. 17, 13; impf. d t to be overcome , Job 14,10. 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. and 
he bites , r>E and p'BIV he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 
meaning = he bends , in Job 40,17). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, comp. § 64. b; § 65. b. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63. n), 
V"V (§ 67./),'"B (§ 69. i),and (§ 68.1), and in [HP for yinten from JH 3 to give, 
instead of d or 0 a moveable Sere (originally T) is found in the second syllable. 

A trace of these *-imperfects a in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be found in 
\ 3 t?D *3 2 Ki. 7,8, since fDD otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these three 
forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0 , impf. a, impf. e. 


1 This d is, however, by no means restricted to intransitives in the strong verb; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65. b ), it is to be found in and V f/ V t and in 
many verbs and %// B (§§ 69-71). 

* Cf. Barth, ‘Das f-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,* ZD MG. 1889, p. 177 sqq. 
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k 3. For the 3rd sing. fern. ( ^tiq-tol ), Baer requires in J Sam. as, ao WDFl 

(read with ed. Mant. See. SWBn). For the and sing. fem. ('J>pj 5 R) the form bbj 5 R 

is found in Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3,5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32, in every case after the regular 

form; but cf. also Ezek. 26, 14. For the 3rd plur.fem. rtibtopM we find in Jer. 

< Tj : * 

49, 11, in pause VIDZiri (for njPlDZiri), and thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 
2nd pers.) the form with the preformative ' (as always in Western Aram., 

Arab., Eth., and Assyr.), in Gen. 30, 38. 1 Sam. 6,12. Dan. 8, 22. On the other 
hand, njbtoppl appears in some cases to have been incorrectly used even for the 
fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the masc. of the 2nd pers. sing, as Jud. 5, 26, 

where, however, perhaps is to be read, and Obad. 13, for 2nd sing, masc., 

according to Olshausen a corruption of T ; comp. Prov. 1, 20. 8,3. In Ex. 

1, 10 read titOpri; in Is. 27,11. 28, 3, as also in Job 17,16, it is equally possible 
to explain the form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies 
our finding in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of 
the Impf., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus 1 , with the termination dnnd. 

I For H 3 we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly after wdw 
consecutive (see $ 49. 2), simply T J nd, e.g. Gen. 19, 33. 36. 37, 7. Ex. 1,18.19. 
15, 20. Num. 25, 2. Ezek. 3, 20. 16, 55 ; in Arab, always nd. According to Elias 
Levita, (a Sam. 13,18) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. 

The form flj'natfn (so both Qimhi and ed. Mant.; but Baer il jnSDTn) for njnZDJjll 
they were high , Ezek. 16, 50, is irregular, with inserted after the manner of 
verbs ])"]} and V / y > § 67. d; § 72. i; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 


m 4. Instead of the plural forms in * there are, especially in the older 
Books, over 300 forms 1 with the fuller ending p (with NUn paragogi- 
cum), always bearing the tone; compare § 29. m and § 44. 1 ; on its 
retention before suffixes § 60. e; also defectively jyi? Ex. 21, 18. 
22, 8, &c. This usually expresses marked emphasis, and conse¬ 
quently occurs most commonly at the end of sentences (in the 
principal pause), in which case also the (pausal) vowel of the second 
syllable is generally retained. Thus there arise full-sounding forms 
such as pt^ they collect, Ps. 104, 28; PJ3T they tremble, Ex. 15, 14; 
pyOBta ye shall hear, Deut. 1, 17; comp. Jos. 24, 15, with Segolta; 
Is. 17,12 twice, in verse 13 with Zaqeph qaton , 41,5 after wdw consec . 
Without the pause, e.g. Ps. 11, 2 HfiJ pa")T, comp. 4,3. Gen. 
18, 28. 29. 30 sqq. 44,1. Jos. 4, 6 (P^NB*); Is. 8, 12. 1 Sam. 9,13. 
Ruth 2, 9 (p"frp! and paw??); Jud. 11, 18 after wdw consec . 

Some of theie examples may be partly due to euphonic laws, e.g. certainly 
Ex. 17, 5. Num. 16, 29. 32, 20. 1 Sam. 9, 13. 1 Ki. 9, 6, and often, to avoid 


1 [See details in Bottcher, § 930 j and cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 2,15.] 
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a hiatus before K or y. It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an 
influence on the restoration of this older and fuller termination (cf. § 159. c, note), 
as is manifest from Is. 26,11: Wnj }Vjn^3 they see not; may they see 

and become ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the 
Imperfect of the derived conjugations 1 . In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier p 
(old Arabic And) is the regular termination; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become A. 

With an affixed K we find (in the imperf. Niph'al) Jer. 10, 5, evidently M 

an error for , caused by the preceding —In Is. 35,1, the ending 

p is changed into Q* before the following D, 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for } there occurs in the and sing, fern., 0 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending p_ (as in Aram, and Arab.; old 
Arab, fnd), always with the tone, for generally again in the principal pause, 
and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the penultima; thus pjjTlJI 
Ruth 2, 8. 21, cf. 3,4.18. I Sam. 1,14 (plSPIKfrl). Jer. 31, 22. Is. 45,10. 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the o which had become &wd in the forms p 
'bppljl, &c., see above, letter e; similarly, the imperfects with & restore this vowel 

in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to a , hence, e. g. 

This influence of the pause extends even to the forms without 
afformatives, e.g. in pause Only the fuller forms in An and fn have 

the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels A and f in a closed final syllable 
never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

§ 48 . Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and Imperative . 

The Jussive and Cohortative. 

1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the a 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Tempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also b 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative ), and a shortened form (the 
jussive)*. The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the ist 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2nd and 3rd persons, and 
less frequently in the ist person. The laws of the tone, however, and 
of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently precluded 
the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the form; 


1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the NAn , where it is found 
in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings ; comp. 1 Ki. 8, 38. 43 with 2 Chron. 
6, 29 - 33 I 1 Ki. 12, 24. 2 Ki. 11, 5 with 2 Chron. n, 4. 23, 4. 

* The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like 1 
to express mood-relations (see § 106./). 
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consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with afformatives, 
always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect ( indicative ) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative ydqtdld , (a) a subjunctive, ydqtuld; (b) 
a jussive, ydqtdl; (c) a double ‘energetic’ mood of the impf., ydqttUdnnd and 
ydqtdldn, in pause ydqtuld, the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

c 8. The characteristic of the cohortative form consists in a long 
n_ affixed to the 1st pers. sing, or plur., e.g. nbtppK fr° m It 

occurs in almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak 
verb (except of course in the passives), and this final H— has the tone 
wherever the afformatives * and would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the H— cohortative, the moveable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes &wd, e.g. in Qal 
I will observe , in Pi'el let us break asunder , Ps. 2, 3 ; on TOpJPK 

Is. 18, 4 Q*rf (comp, also 27, 4. Ezr. 8 , 25, &c.), see § 10. h; with 
the K*thibh of these passages, compare the analogous cases imDC?\ 
&c. t § 47.^. On the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final 
syllable is retained as tone-vowel before the n_, as (e.g.) in Hiph. 
rn'3jwt I will praise . Finally (as before d and f), the vowel which 
became S*wd is restored in pause as tone-vowel; thus for the cohorta¬ 
tive rntpi^K the pausal form is rnbeta, Ps- 59> 10 > com P* Oen. 
18, 21. Is. 41, 26. 

d The change of H_ into the obtuse n__ seems to occur in 1 Sam. 28, 15, 
unless, with Nestle, we are to assume a blending of readings, and S"QPK1; 

and with the 3rd pers. Ps. 20,4, in a syllable sharpened by a following Dagei forte 

conjunct.; compare similar cases of the change of f! into the obtuse H 

in $ 80. d; perhaps, however, —with suffix—is rather intended. An H 

cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is. 5,19 (twice); Ezek. 23, 20, and 
again in verse 16 according to the (jfri , but in both these cases without any 
influence on the meaning, as also Prov. 1, 20 and 8, 3; see above, $ 47. k. 
Probably another instance occurs in Job 11, 17, although there might also, 

with Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd masc. The doubly irregular form 
Dent. 33,16 (for n&tiSTl - is to be explained with Olshausen and Konig 

as a scribal error, due to a confusion with ntOST) in verse 14. For 
Job 22, 21 the noun thine increase , might be meant, but the Masora 

has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending at , instead of H_, before the 


1 Probably this d is abridged from the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, 
Kem. to letter b) is used for the formation of the ‘ energetic ’ mood, and in 
Hebrew (see the foot-note to $ 58. i ) often stands before suffixes. 
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suffix; on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, see § 59. i, a; on TIK 3 TH 
1 Sam. 25, 34, see $ 76.^. 

The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and e 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative , &c., see § 108. 

4. The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect f 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 1 
the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, letter b) the nature of the form does not admit of any 
alteration. It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the 
jussive in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by 
a change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g 
only in Hiph* (l (juss. ind. ^?K), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative has i in the second syllable, e. g. 
from impf. Hiph . juss. from TW } JVDJ and HDJ; also 
in Qal of the verbs V'V and as nb;, ind. nw; ■ hr, ind. ; in all 
conjugations of verbs n"i>, so that the rejection ( apocope ) of the ending 
n__ in Qal and Hiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g. Qal ind. 
juss. Hiph . ind. n^P, juss. a ls° * n the Pi 1 el from the 
indie. (called the apocopated imperfects). But even so almost all 2 
the plural forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, 
except that the jussive excludes the lengthened ending p. Neither do 


1 According to Praetorius, however ( ZAW ‘ 1883, p. 24 sq.), those cases in 
which the penoltima of the jussive, or of the imperfect consecutive (see § 49. 2) 
bears the tone, are survivals of the oldest Hebrew tone-system; see notes on 
f 44 . b t and f 75. hh. 

8 Only in ist plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as IKIPJ 1 Sam. 14, 36, 
parallel with cohortatives; and K1J Is. 41, 23 K*th. 
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consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with afformatives, 
always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect ( indicative) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative ydqtuld, ( a ) a subjunctive, ydqtuld; (b) 
a jussive, ydqtdl; (c) a double ‘energetic’ mood of the impf., ydqtdldnnd and 
ydqtdldn , in pause ydqtdld , the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

c 8. The characteristic of the cohortative form consists in a long 
n_ affixed to the 1st pers. sing, or plur., e.g. from ^topK 1 . It 

occurs in almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak 
verb (except of course in the passives), and this final n_ has the tone 
wherever the afformatives * and would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the cohortative, the moveable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes &wd, e.g. in Qal rntpiPK 
I will observe , in Pi'el let us break asunder , Ps. 2, 3 ; on HOptt’X 

Is. 18, 4 (TV/(comp, also 27, 4. Ezr. 8 , 25, &c.), see § 10. h; with 
the K'thfbh of these passages, compare the analogous cases 
&c., § 47.^. On the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final 
syllable is retained as tone-vowel before the n_, as (e.g.) in Hiph. 
rn*3|X I will praise . Finally (as before d and f), the vcwel which 
became &wd is restored in pause as tone-vowel; thus for the cohorta¬ 
tive fnc®*# the P ausa l form is Ps. 59> 10 >' comp. Gen. 

18, 21. Is. 41, 26. 

d The change of H_ into the obtuse H__ seems to occur in 1 Sam. 28,15, 
unless, with Nestle, we are to assume a blending of readings, KlpXJ and ?npX1 • 
and with the 3rd pers. Ps. 20,4, in a syllable sharpened by a following Bagel forte 
conjunct.; compare similar cases of the change of n into the obtuse H 
in $ 80. d; perhaps, however, —with suffix—is rather intended. An n 

cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is. 5,19 (twice); Ezek. 23, 20, and 
again in verse 16 according to the (frl, but in both these cases without any 
influence on the meaning, as also Prov. 1, 20 and 8, 3; see above, § 47. k . 
Probably another instance occurs in Job 11, 17, although there might also, 

with Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd masc. The doubly irregular form nnttiipl 
Deut. 33,16 (for is to be explained with Olshausen and Konig 

as a scribal error, due to a confusion with HXnn in verse 14. For 
Job 22, 21 the noun ^nX^TI thine increase, might be meant, but the Masora 
has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending at } instead of n__ before the 


1 Probably this a is abridged from the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, 
Kem. to letter b) is used for the formation of the ‘ energetic ’ mood, and in 
Hebrew (see the foot-note to § 58. 1) often stands before suffixes. 
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suffix; on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fern, perfect, see $ 59. 1, a ; on MUOTO 
1 Sam. 25, 34, see % 76. g. 

The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and e 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative , &c., see § 108. 

4. The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect f 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 1 
the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, letter b) the nature of the form does not admit of any 
alteration. It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the 
jussive in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by 
a change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g 
only in Hiph'il (juss. ind. ^?K), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative has ( in the second syllable, e. g. 
from ar T impf. Hiph . 3^\ juss. from n», ITO and nDJ; also 
in Qal of the verbs '"V and v/ », as nb), ind. n«y ; ind. ^?' T ; in all 
conjugations of verbs n"b, so that the rejection ( apocope) of the ending 
n_ in Qal and Hiph . gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g. Qal ind. 
juss. W; Hiph. ind. juss. ^; also in the Pi el IJf) from the 
indie. HJ3P (called the apocopated imperfects). But even so almost all 2 
the plural forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, 
except that the jussive excludes the lengthened ending p. Neither do 


1 According to Praetorius, however (ZAIV. 1883, p. 24 sq.), those cases in 
which the penultima of the jussive, or of the imperfect consecutive (see § 49. 2) 
bears the tone, are survivals of the oldest Hebrew tone-system; see notes on 
$ 44. b t and § 75. hk. 

* Only in ist plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as IKtto 1 ^ am * J 4 > 3 ft 
parallel with cohortatives j and Kip Is. 41, 23 JFth. 
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the forms of the and sing, fem., as Won, 'Iwri, &c., admit of 

any change in the jussive, nor any forms of the singular or plural 

< 

to which suffixes are attached, e.g. 'oriWl as ind. Jer. 38, 15, as 
jussive Jer. 41,8. 

h The meaning of this form is similar to that of the cohortative, 

except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 

exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 

e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 1st pers.), see § 109. 2. 

i 5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion 

with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 

(by n_, Arab, imper. energicus , with the ending -anna or -aw, in pause 

•a) and shortening. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 

form of "foe? guard is PHDS? 1 (s 8 m e rd, comp. qit'li, § 46. d); 

at?, najy Jer. 49,11; aa£ rnDtf lie down; ypf, nytptf hear , in lesser 

pause Dan. 9,19. Comp., however, also PH3D sell, Gen. 25, 31, 

notwithstanding the impf. Job 33, 5 (comp, ta*]? Jer. 46, 3), 

but impf. *PJT; HDDK collect , Num. n, 16 (for 'DN comp. § 63. / and 

the plural but 2nc * H^c. Ps. 141,3. Barth (see 

above, § 47. i note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 1, 

cf. § 63. n . On the other hand, HTjjJ Ps. 69, 9, but impf. aij£. 

Without n, we have the form Num. 23,13. Jud, 19, 13. The 

form in pause becomes nbop, the form becomes r6£p, e.g. 
.< < .< * 

and ng") (in both cases with Tiphha) Is. 32, n; HPT Deut. 

33, 2 3* But also without the pause we find HDfete Is. 32, 11; nata 

Jud. 9, 8 K*th . and PiDV"Uf Ps, 26, 2 K 9 lh. t on which see § 46. e . 

k The shortened imperative is found only in verbs »Y'^, e.g. in Pi'el 

^3 from n.^i. The shadb of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 

with n__ is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 

imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. Mp rise up , 

HD^p up l |n give, Hjn give up / 

/ Rem. The form PIJH for n^|, accepted in Prov. 24,14 by the best authorities, 
is evidently due to the influence of the PI ($d) which follows it in close connexion, 
and is therefore analogous to the cases discussed in § 22. c, and § 37. d, of an a 
passing into S*gh 6 l; for other examples of the kind, see above, letter d , % 73. d , 
and § 80. 1. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether PI 31 Jud. 9, 29 (from 


1 On the reading PntDJ? (i. e. Samtra , according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masora in Ps. 86, 2. 119, 167 (cf. also Is. 38,14, and Ps. 

16,1), see § 9. v; on PD^D, Jud. 9, 8 K 9 th.> see § 46. e. * T 
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mi) is intended for H 31 , and not rather for the common form of the imperative 

Pi el mi. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged that the impera- 
< 

tive nfcttf (from R3P) follows immediately after; in favour of the latter, that the 
ending H— f with imperatives of verbs is not found elsewhere, and also that 
here no guttural follows (as in Prov. 24,14). 


§ 49. The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive . 

1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the a 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, comp, above, § 47, note on letter a), is by no 
means restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the 
most striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 
verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 Ki. 20, 1, In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah . . . came (imperf.) to him , and said (imperf.) to him, Ac. On 
the other hand, Is. 7, 17, the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee . . . 
days, &c.; 18, and it shall come to pass (perf. njffl) in that day . . . 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by b 
a pregnant and (called waw consecutive) 1 , which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waw copulative, but which sometimes (in the 


1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting the 
Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the Moabitish 
dialect of the M&d inscription, which is practically identical with Old Hebrew. 

* This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with the 
verb. As soon as waw , owing to an insertion (e. g. a negative), is separated from 
the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect consecutive , the perfect 
instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., Num., 
Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with the 
imperfect consecutive , and others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw copulative , 
is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books now or 
originally preceding them. Compare, on the other hand, the independent beginning 
of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call the waw consecu¬ 
tive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive , on the ground that it always 
converts the respective tenses into their opposites, i.e., according to the old view, 
the future into the preterite, and vice versa. 
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imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by waw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the 
tone and consequently are liable also to other variations. 
c 2. The waw consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with 
Pathah and a Dagel forte in the next letter, as and he killed; 

before K of the 1st pers. sing, (according to § 22. 1) with Qames , 
as btopM and I killed. Exceptions are, *?]Ezek. 16,10 according 
to the Diqduqe ha-famim , § 71; also Vinnteo 2 Sam. 1, 10 according 
to Qimhi; but in Jud. 6, 9 should be read according to Baer, 

and in both places in Jud. 20, 6. JDage Jf forte is always omitted 
in the preformative ), in accordance with § 20. m. 
d (h) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (comp. 
§ 48. g), it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51. /*), after waw consec., 
e.g. in Hiphil (§ 53. n). The tendency to retract the tone from 
the final syllable 1 is even stronger after waw consec. than in the 
jussive. The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (condi¬ 
tional upon its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29. a), 
further involves the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the 
ultima, since the vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed 
syllable, e.g. WpJ, juss. DpJ, with waw consec . and he arose (§ 67. n 

and x , § 68. d , § 69. p, § 71, § 72. / and aa, § 73. e)*. 
e In the first pers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable {& to 0, (to e) are not 
usual 8 , and the apocope in verbs occurs more rarely; e.g. always 
(or a merely orthographic difference), and I arose , Hiph. 
: nK"JW and I saw , more frequently than § 75. /. On the 
other hand, the form with final n__ is often used in the 1st pers. both 
sing, and plur., especially in the later Books, e.g. nnbfcW and I sent, 
Gen. 32, 6. 41, 11. 43, 21. Jud. 6, 9. 10. 1 Sam. 2, 28. 28, 15. 2 Sam. 
22, 24. Ps. 3, 6. 7, 5. 90, 10. 119, 55. Job 1, 15 sqq. Ezra 7, 28. 
8, 25. 9, 3. Neh. 2, 13. 5, 7. 8. 13. 6, 11. 13, 7-11. 21 sqq., &c.— 


1 Compare, however, above, note on § 48./. 

1 The plural forms in p also occur less frequently after waw consecutive; comp., 
however, Jud. 8, 1. n, 18. Am. 6, 3. Ezek. 44, 8. Dent. 4,11. 5, 20. The 

2nd fem. sing, in p___ never occurs after waw consecutive. 

3 In the 1st plur. Neh. 4, 3 is the only instance in which the vowel 

remains unreduced (comp. 31 E 01 , i.e. 4, 9 K*th.; (frt 3 C&). On the 

treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive Niplial, see § 51. n. 
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Sometimes, as in Ps. 3,6, not without a certain emphasis of expression. 

In Is. 8, 2 nTjWl may have been originally intended; in Ps. 73, 16 
'nto and in Job 30, 26 'W. 

This •) is in meaning a strengthened waw copulative , and resembles in pronuncia- f 
tion the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula ( wd)\ The close 
connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused the latter in Hebrew 
to take Dages, especially as d could not have been retained in an open syllable. 
Comp. TO 3 , (for TO^), where the prepositions 3 and 5 >, and the 

particle 3, are closely connected with HD in the same way. 

The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in (for P* 
TOp, § 102. /).—The coincidence of many consecutive forms with jussives of the same 
conjugation, must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation between the 
moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel (and the retraction 
of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the strengthening of the 
preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shortening (and retraction) belongs 
to the character of the form*. 

3. The counterpart of waw consecutive of the imperfect , is waw conse - h 
cutive of the perfect , by means of which perfects are placed as the 
sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary waw 
copulative , and therefore shares its various vocalization Q, *, as 2 Ki. 

7, 4, and ]); e.g. nvn, after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens—and 
it will happen . It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 
to#? I went\ consecutive form VE&ni an ^ I g°> Jud. 1, 3, where 
it is co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive , which again is the 
consecutive to an imperative; r6^3n, consecutive and it shall 

divide , Ex. 26, 33, but this removing of the tone from an / in the 
second syllable in Hiph'il, as well as in the perf Qal of verbs (see 
below, letter h), is exceptional; comp. § 53. r. See further on this 
usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the first syllable is i 
retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the 


1 In use the Hebrew waw does duty for the Arabic fd as well as wd, on which 
see further in the Syntax. 

3 The opinion of earlier grammarians (shared by De Lagarde in Uebersicht fiber 
die . . . Bildung der Nomina , p. 213), that arose by contraction from 

njn (=.Tn) it happened {that) he killed , is as untenable as the derivation 
from iTftt. 

tt ;• 
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secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg\ On the other hand, the 5 
of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone becomes If, e.g. 
rfo'l Ex. 18, 33. 

k The shifting forward of the tone after the waw consecutive of the perfect , is 
however^ot consistently carried out. It is omitted—( a) always in the 1st pers. pi ., 
e.g. Gen. 34, 16; {b) generally (especially in Qaf) in verbs and 

e.g. Ex. 17, 6. 26, 4. 6. 7. 10 sqq. Lev. 19, 14. 32. 25, 17. 36. 43. Is. 14,4. Jer. 
29, 14. Joel 4, 21. Ps. 19, 14, also regularly in Hiph'tl before the afformatives 
and ^ (cf. § 53. r), and always in the 1st sing, of verbs K"!? (but cf. rifcOjfl, 
Jer. 2, 2, &c.) *. 

/ But before a following X the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic grounds, 
e.g. fltCfl Gen. 6, 18. Ex. 3, 18. Zech. 6, 10 (by the side of HtCK) etc. 
(comp., however, , before X, Gen. 17,19. Jer. 7, 27. Ezek. 36,29); rIK JT 3 H 1 

Jud. 6,16, cf. Lev. 24, 5 (but also JlK Lev- 25, 21). Likewise, before y, 

e.g. 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp., however, 'rfcOjfl, Ezek. 33, 21); on verbs 
y"y, see § 67. k and u. 

(1 c ) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause , e.g. 
riyijfe^ Deut. 11, 16; rnCtf) Is. 14, 4. Jud. 4, 8; sometimes even in the lesser 
pause, as Deut. 2, 28. Ezek. 3, 26. 1 Sam. 29, 8 (where see Driver), with Zaqepk 
qaton; and frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29. e), 
as in nro&'l Deut. 17, 14, comp. 23, 13; Ezek. 14, 13. 17, 22. Amos 1,4. 7. 

A T T T: . < 

10.12—but also FQ Deut 21,11. 23,14. 24,19. 


§ 60. The Participle. 

a 1. Qal has both an active participle, called Ptfil from its form 
and a passive, Padl (^VB). 

Pa HI is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still exists 
throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52.;), just as in 
Aramaic the passives of PC el and HipKtl are lost, except in the participles. But 
the form We is also used actively (see letter f), and instances of the form quttdl 
are better regarded as remnants of the passive participle Qal (see $ 52. r), so that 
top® most be considered as an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, 
p. 173 sqq. 

b 2 . In the intransitive verbs mid . e and mid. 0 , the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form (according to § 44. a , note 3) 
with the 3rd sing, of the perfect, e.g. sleeping , from ]&) "W (only 
orthographically different from the perf. "ti') fearing; comp, the 
formation of the participle in NipKal\ § 51. a. On the other hand, 
the participle of verbs mid. a takes the form (so even from the 


1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from following 
conflicting theories, not that of Ben Aier alone. 
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transitive NjtP to hate, part. The 6 of these forms has arisen 

through an obscuring of the d , and is therefore unchangeable, comp. 

§ 9. q . The form (with a changeable Qames in both syllables), 
which would correspond to the forms and is only in use as 
a noun, comp. § 84. a, 3. The formation of the participle in Pt'il, 
HipHtl , and Hithpdil follows a different method. 

3. Participles form their feminine (r6tpi? or ^9^) anc * their plural c 
like other nouns (§ 80, § 84. a, Nos. 13, 15, § 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form is lengthened d 
from d % and consequently changeable (e. g. fem. n3t5*); and that the 6 of 
on the other hand is weakened from an unchangeable d. In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdtll corresponds to the form qdtfl, and the part, qdttl to 
qdtel. In both cases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is lengthened from f, 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. plur. Q'bpi? ; constr. pi. HI 13 ). 

TpUlF) Ps. 16, 15, instead of the form qdtel, is an anomaly; it is possible, e 
however, that IpDIM (incorrectly written fully) is intended (comp. 2 Kb 

8, 21), or even the imperfect Hiph'il of IJOV The form which in 

Is. 29,14. 38, 5. Eccles. 1,18 appears to be a partic. (for *]p*), is better explained 
in all these places as the 3rd sing, imperf. Tliph. (comp, for the construction 
Is. 28, 16) ; TQNt 1 Chron. 27, 30, being a proper name and a foreign word, need 
not be considered.—* 13 # (constr. state of " 13 N), with d in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dent. 32, 28 (comp, moreover, § 65. d). On Is. 41, 7 (for 

D^H), see § 29./. 

2. A Pa Al is sometimes formed even from intransitive verbs , which properly do f 
not admit of a passive. It then denotes an inherent quality, e.g. desperate , 

Jer. 15,18, &c.; TODS trustful , Is. 26, 3. Ps. 112,7; Qttfy strong; drunken , 

Is. 51, 21; and even from a transitive verb, WTO handling. Cant. 3,8; 
mindful, Ps. 103,14; comp. § 84. a, No. 9. 


B. Verba Derivativa, or Derived Conjugations. 

§51. NipKalK 

1 . The characteristic of this conjugation consists essentially in a 
a prefix 2 to the stem. This probably from the first had two forms; 

(a) the prepositive nd , as in the Hebrew perfect, although in the 
strong verb the d is always attenuated to i: ^?P? for the original 
na-qdtdl\ participle infinitive absolute sometimes Sop?; (3) the 


1 Comp. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis , quae vocantur derivata nifal et 
hitpael, Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph*al 
forms (81) and Hithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament. 

* See Philippi in ZD MG. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 sq. 
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secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other hand, the o 
of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone becomes d, e.g. 
nim Ex. 18,23. 

k The shifting forward of the tone after the wdw consecutive of the perfect , is 
however^not consistently carried out. It is omitted— (a) always in the 1st pers.pl ., 
e.g. ^355^ Gen. 34, 16; (b) generally (especially in Qal) in verbs and H"!?, 
e.g. Ex. 17, 6. 26, 4. 6. 7. 10 sqq. Lev. 19, 14. 32. 25, 17. 36. 43. Is. 14,4. Jer. 
29, 14. Joel 4, 21. Ps. 19, 14, also regularly in Hiph'tl before the afformatives 

H_and ^ (cf. § 53. r), and always in the 1st sing, of verbs (but cf. 

Jer. 2,2, &c.) \ 

l But before a following K the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic grounds, 
e.g. DtO* Gen. 6, 18. Ex. 3, 18. Zech. 6, 10 (by the side of HICK) etc. 
(comp., however, rifcOiJI, before K, Gen. 17,19. Jer. 7, 27. Ezek. 36,29); ntf ITSni 
Jud. 6,16, cf. Lev. 24, 5 (but also fifct Wlifl Lev. 25, 21). Likewise, before y, 
e.g. JTni 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp., however, vbv Ezek. 33, 21); on verbs 

y"y, see § 67. k and ee. 

(< c ) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause , e.g. 
riyjlfcn Deut. 11, 16; Is. 14, 4. Jud. 4, 8; sometimes even in the lesser 

pause, as Deut. 2, 28. Ezek. 3, 26. 1 Sam. 29, 8 (where see Driver), with Zaqeph 
qaton; and frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29. e), 
as in H 3 nPQB^l Deut. 17, 14, comp. 23, 13; Ezek. 14, 13. 17, 22. Amos 1,4. 7. 
10.12—but also FO Deut. 21,11. 23, 14. 24,19. 


§ 60. The Participle. 

a 1. Qal has both an active participle, called Pfil from its form (^), 
and a passive, Pa HI (^WB). 

Pa HI is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still exists 
throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52. e), just as in 
Aramaic the passives of Piel and Hiph'tl are lost, except in the participles. But 
the form is also used actively (see letter f), and instances of the form quttdl 
are better regarded as remnants of the passive participle Qal (see § 52. r), so that 
btyB must be considered as an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Nominalbildung y 
p. 173 sqq. 

b 2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. 0, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form (according to § 44. a y note 3) 
with the 3rd sing, of the perfect, e.g. sleeping , from (only 

orthographically different from the perf. "ty fearing; comp, the 
formation of the participle in NipKal , § 51. a. On the other hand, 
the participle of verbs mid. a takes the form (so even from the 


1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from following 
conflicting theories, not that of Ben Aser alone. 
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transitive #2^ to hate, part. W^). The 6 of these forms has arisen 
through an obscuring of the d, and is therefore unchangeable, comp. 

§ 9. q. The form (with a changeable Qames in both syllables), 
which would correspond to the forms J?* and is only in use as 
a noun, comp. § 84. a , 3. The formation of the participle in Pi* el, 
HipKil, and Ht'thpael follows a different method. 

3. Participles form their feminine (r6tpi? or ^9^) an< * their plural c 
like other nouns (§ 80, § 84. a, Nos. 13, 15, § 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form |& is lengthened d 
from d, and consequently changeable (e. g. fern. ; and that the 6 of 

on the other hand is weakened from an unchangeable d . In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdtll corresponds to the form qdtel, and the part, qdtil to 
qdtel. In both cases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is lengthened from l, 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. i?D'p, plnr. 133 , constr. pi. H 33 ). 

TJ'Din Ps. 16, 15, instead of the form qdtel , is an anomaly; it is possible, e 
however, that IpDifl (incorrectly written fully) is intended (comp. 3 ' 2 D 2 Ki. 

8, 21), or even the imperfect Hiph'il of IJDV The form which in 

Is. 29,14. 38, 5. Eccles. 1,18 appears to be a partic. (for *]D*), is better explained 
in all these places as the 3rd sing, imperf. Hiph. (comp, for the construction 
Is. 28, 16); TQNt 1 Chron. 27, 30, being a proper name and a foreign word, need 
not be considered.—(constr. state of w *th in the second syllable, 

occurs in Dent. 32, 28 (comp, moreover, § 65. d). On Is. 41, 7 (for 

D^n), see § 29./. 

2. A Pddl is sometimes formed even from intransitive verbs , which properly do y 
not admit of a passive. It then denotes an inherent quality, e.g. desperate, 

Jer. 15,18, &c.; rntD3 trustful , Is. 26, 3. Ps. 112, 7; Mfy strong; drunken, 

Is. 51, 21; and even from a transitive verb, flntt handling , Cant. 3,8; 
mindful, Ps. 103,14; comp. § 84.$, No. 9, 


B. Verba Derivativa, or Derived Conjugations. 

§51. Niph'alK 

1 . The characteristic of this conjugation consists essentially in a 
a prefix 2 to the stem. This probably from the first had two forms: 

(a) the prepositive na , as in the Hebrew perfect, although in the 
strong verb the d is always attenuated to 1 : for the original 

nd-qatal , participle infinitive absolute sometimes Sop?; (3) the 

1 Comp. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis , quae vocantur derivata nifal et 
hitpael , Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph'al 
forms (81) and Hithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament. 

* See Philippi in ZD MG. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 sq. 
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proclitic in, as in all the forms of the corresponding Arabic conjuga¬ 
tion vii. 9 inqatdld; in Hebrew hin, as in the imperfect (for y e hin- 
qatel with syncope of the n, and assimilation of the 3), in the imperative 
and infinitive construct (for hinqdtel ), and in the infinitive absolute 

^bgn. The inflexion of NipKal is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

b The features of NipKal are accordingly in the perfect and participle the 
prefixed N&n, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dages in the first 
radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In the case of 
an initial guttural, which, according to § 22. b, cannot take Dagetforte, the omission 
of the doubling invariably causes the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
(see § 63. A). 

c 2. As regards its meaning, NipKal bears some resemblance to the 
Greek middle voice, in being— (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. 
to thrust oneself {against), TOKO to take heed to oneself <f>v\d<r<r*<r 6 ai, 
TPIW to hide oneself to redeem oneself; comp, also n3JjJ3 to answer 
for oneself Equally characteristic of NipKal is its frequent use to 
express emotions which react upon the mind; Dru to trouble one¬ 
self n|tO to sigh {to bemoan oneself comp. 6 bvp*<T$ai, lamentari ', contris - 
tart) ; as well to express actions which the subject allows to happen 
to himself, or to have an effect upon himself {NipKal tolerativum), e.g. 
fcn'n to search, to inquire, Niph. to allow oneself to be inquired of. Is. 
65, 1. Ezek. 14, 3 and elsewhere; to find, Niph. to allow oneself 
to be found, Is. 65, 1, &c.; T?]? to allow oneself to be admonished, or 
warned; so the Niph. of to warn, to correct, Jer. 6, 8. 31, 18, &c. 

d ( b ) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action, e.g. to speak, Niph. 

to speak to one another; BBP to judge, Niph. to go to law with one 
another; to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, comp, the middle and 
deponent verbs (SovXtvccrdai altercari, luctari 

(»*W? to strive with one another) proeliari ’. 

c (c) It has also, like Hithpdel (§ 54 ,f) and the Greek middle, the 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (sibi), for one¬ 
self, e.g. to ask (something)yfrr oneself (1 Sam. 20, 6. 28. Neh. 
13, 6), COmp. cuTovftai crc rovro, MCaaatiai xtra>wt, to put on (oneself) 
a tunic . 

f {d) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, NipKal comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive 1 of Qal, e.g. to bear, Niph. to be born; to bury, Niph. 

1 Comp. Halfmann, Beitrdge zur Syntax der kebraischen Sprache, 1. St., 
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to be buried . In cases also where QaJ is intransitive in meaning, or is 
not’used, NipHal appears as the passive of PC el and HipKil , e.g. 133 
to be in honour, Pi'el to honour , Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu c al 
133 ); ins Pi'el to conceal , Hiph. to destroy , Niph. passive of either. 

In such cases NipKal may again coincide in meaning with Qal (H^n 
Qal and Niph. to be ill) and even take an accusative. 

Examples of denominatives are, 13 t 3 to be bom a male , Ex. 34, 19 (from 1ST ; g 
but perhaps 13 J 1 should here be read); 33 i )3 cordatum fieri, Job 11,12 (from 
33 ^ cor) ; doubtless also 1333 to obtain children , Gen. 16, 2. 30, 3. 

The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing NipKal simply as It 
the passive of Qal; for NipKal has, (as the freqoent use of its imperat. shows,) in 
no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special conjugation 
Qinqdtdld) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, not only do the 
forms mentioned in § 52. e point to a differently formed passive of Qal, but even 
a passive of NipKal itself appears to occur in the form 3 ^K 33 Is. 59, 3. Lam. 4, 14, 
although Konig prefers to regard it as a forma mixta , in the sense that the punc¬ 
tuators intended to indicate also the possibility of another reading, the 

imperf. Pual [cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the use of 
Niph'al as a passive was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably 
common, it is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use 1 . 

Rem. 1. The infin. absol. ^it 3 j ?3 is connected in form with the perfect, to which i 
it bears the same relation as biDjJ to in Qal, the 6 in the second syllable being 
weakened from an original A. Examples are, *|*D 33 Gen. 31, 30; Dh 5>3 Jud. 

11, 25» 1 Sam. 20, 6. 28, all in connexion with the perfect. 

Examples of the form ^b (31 (in connexion with imperfects) are, }h 31 Jer. 32,4; k 
bbfctn Lev. 7,18; once fcnitjt Ezek. 14, 3, where, perhaps, the subsequent fchlK 
has led to the corruption of X for 1.—Moreover, the form is not infrequently 

used also for the infin. absol.*, e.g. Ex. 22, 3. Num. 15, 31. Deut 4, 26. 1 Ki. 

20, 39. On the other hand, for the wholly abnormal P|’l 313 Ps. 68, 3 (commonly 
explained as being intended to correspond in sound with the subsequent SfWl, 
but probably a ‘ forma mixta/ combining the readings *11313 and *|h 33 ), *11313 
should simply be read. 


Wittenb., 1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.-Programm), statistics of the Niph'al (Pu'al, 
Hoph'al, and qatfrl) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive; the selection of 
periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary criticism. 

1 In other languages, also, this transition from reflexive to passive may be 
observed. Thus in Sanskrit and Greek it is still easy to see how the middle 
precedes the passive form. 

* But, like ^bj 31 , only in connexion with imperfects. Barth is therefore right 
in describing ( Nominalbildung , p. 74) both forms as later analogous formations 
(in addition to the original Semitic ^Bp 3 ), intended to assimilate the infinitive to 
the imperfect which it strengthens. 
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/ Syncope of the fl after prepositions is required by the Masora in ^^33 Prov. 
24,17 (for ' 3 H 3 ), Inna Ezek. 26,15 and Lam. a, 11; also in verbs ft"!? Ex. 

10, 3 (rifajlS) ; 34, 24 and Is. 1,1 a (n\to£>); in verbs Job 33, 30 It is, 

however, extremely doubtful whether the infin. Qal of the K'tktbh is not rather 
intended in all these examples; it certainly is so in Lam. 2,11, as appears from 
comparison with Ps. 61,3. 

in 2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, the original Pathah often 
occurs in pause, e.g. taaft Gen. 21, 8; comp. Ex. 31,17. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final 
&); 17, 23 (with p) ; Jon. 1, 5 (with D); see § 29. q . In the and and 3rd plur. 
fern. Pathah predominates, e.g. Is. 65,17; Sere occurs only in njpyri Ruth 

1,13, from py, and hence, with loss of the doubling, for ftajyF}; comp, even 
ftJCNft Is. 60,14.—With N&H paragogieum (see $ 47. m ) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. 
masc. are found, pDntafl, &c., in pause P^H 3 ?, &c.; but Job 

19, 24 (comp* 24, 24) 

ft 3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in e), or the imperative is followed in 
close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the first syllable, 
the tone is, as a rule (but cf. Gen. 32, 25), shifted back from the 

ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, takes S'ghbl 
instead of Sere; e. g. P 13 ^3* Ezek. 33,12; ii? Viyft Gen. 25, 21; in the impera- 
tive, 13,9.—So always rjp (since *jp counts as one syllable) Gen. 24,6, &c., 

comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2; and even with Pathah in the ultima, JHN 3 tyft Job 18,4 
(but comp. D'ftPK 2 Sa m * aI * l 4)- Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gen. 

32, 25. Ezra 8,23) the tone is not thrown back, in spite bf a tone-syllable following, 
the retraction has become general in certain forms, even when the next word 
begins with a toneless syllable; especially after 1 coftsec., e.g. Gen. 7, 25; 

Dn^JI Num. 21, 1 and elsewhere frequently, 25, 3; and always so in the 

imperative ftDtfft Ex. 23, 21. Job 36, 21, and (before Metbeg of the counter-tone) 
Deut 24, 8. 2 Ki. 6, 9. On the avoidance of pausal- forms in the imperative 
(Zech. 2,1 (), and imperfect (Prov. 24, 4, &c.), see § 29. 0 , and note; on the other 
hand, always cJjDft, &c. 

O In the imperative , W 3 |H, with the rejection of the initial ft, occurs in Ps. 43, 9 
(Joel 4, 11 in pause *¥ 3 p 3 ; comp. ^3 Jer. 50, 5) for ftSjpn; but in all these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. With ft__ paragogi- 
eum, ^ ftyptfft swear unto me , Gen. 21, 23, &c. 

P 4. For the 1st sing, of the imperfect, the form is as frequent as 

e. g. BhW I shall be inquired of, Ezek. 14,3; / will swear, Gen. 21,24 ; 

cf. 16,2. Num. 23,15. Ezek. 20, 36, and so always in the cohortative, e. g. ftDj? 3 i< 
I will avenge me. Is. 1, 44; comp. 1 Sam. 12, 7. Ezek. 26, 2, and see § 69. /. The 
Babylonian punctuation only admits l under the preformative of the 1st person. 


§ 62. Pi*el and PtiaL 

a 1 . The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the doubling of 
the middle radical. From the simple stem qatal (comp. § 43. b) the 
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form (comp, the Arabic conj. n. qattala) would naturally follow as 
the perfect of the active {Pi el). The Palhah of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see letter m) f always attenuated to i in 
the perfect. In the second syllable, a has been retained in the 
majority of cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be 
called Pi at; but very frequently 1 this d also is attenuated to f, which 
is then regularly lengthened to e , under the influence of the tone. 
Comp, in Aram. bt&g; but in Biblical Aramaic almost always btSj?. 

On the three cases in which d before a final 1 or D has passed into 
S*gh6l see below, letter /.—Hence, for the 3rd sing. masc. perfect , 
there arise forms like *13#, *133, &c.—Before afforma- 

tives beginning with a consonant, however, d is always retained, thus 
rijttSp, DTibtSp, ttbtsp, &c. In the infinitives (absol. obscured from 
qattdl; constr. bttg), imperfect and participle (btDgtp) the original 

d of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal &wd of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; comp, the Arabic 
imperfect yuqdtlil, participle muqdtRl. 

The passive ( Pual) is distinguished by the obscure vowel «, or very b 
rarely 8, in the first syllable, and a (in pause a) always in the second. 

In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with u in the first 
syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is otherwise 
analogous to that of Qal. 


Rem. 1. The preformative D, which in the remaining conjugations also is the C 
prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or indefinite 
(comp. § 37) pronoun 'D quis? quicunque (fern. HD); comp. $ 85, No. 48. 

2. The Dages forte , which according to the above is characteristic of the whole d 
of Piel and Pual t is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural, 

§ 64. d) when the middle radical has S*wd under it (comp. § 20. m), e.g. nnbt? 
for Ezek. 17,7; 3 H^p 3 2 Chron. 15, 15 (but in the imperative always *&Pjp 3 

1 Sam. 28, 7, &c.), and so always in praise l The vocal character of the 
&w& under the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to $ 10. h) 
expressly emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph y as in Gen. 2, 23, 

with _ owing to the influence of the preceding «, comp. lb}|B for iblJB, See .; 
Gen. 9, 14. Jud. 16, 16. In the imperfect and participle the 5 ?w& under the 
preformatives {Hateph-Pathah under K in the 1st sing, imperfect) serves at the 
same time as a characteristic of both conjugations. 


1 In all verbs which end in Nun , and in almost all which end in Lamed (Olsh. 
p. 538). Barth is probably right in supposing {ZDMG. 1 894, p. 1 sqq.) that the 
vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the imperfect. 
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g 3. According to the valuable suggestion of Bottcher (Ausfuhrliches Lekrbuch , 
$4904 sqq. and § 102 a 1 ), many supposed perfects of Pual are in reality passives of 
Qal. He reckons as such all those perfects , of which the Pi el (which ought 
to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only (as in the 
case of 1^) with a different meaning, and which form their imperfect from 
another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such perfects are the quttal form of the 
stems !> 3 K ( imperfect Is. I, so), Eton, ipD, 1^, tV, ITpi>, 12 V, bvff, 

T|D^ - Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent Pucd-perfects of 

idk, na, rut, 22m, rro, nw, atv, nt^y, nto, and of verbs with middle i 

(hence with it of the first syllable lengthened to o), 31 PI, mn, JHt, p^T, 

D"1D, fcTIp, ; also the infinitives absolute fahl Is. 59, 13. In these cases 
there was no need to assume any error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening 
of the second radical may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic it 
of the first syllable (comp. Arab. qdttld as passive of qdtdld ), and the a of the 
second syllable would be in accordance with the vocalization of all the other 
passives (see § 39./). Comp. § 53. s and § 53. u. 

f 2. The fundamental idea of PieU to which all the various shades 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is, lo busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the sharpening 
of the first syllable, appears in individual cases as— (a) a strengthen¬ 
ing and repetition of the action (comp, the intensive and iterative 
nouns with the middle radical doubled, § 84. 3 ) 2 , e.g. POy to laugh , 
Pi’el to jest , to make sport (to laugh repeatedly); to ask , Pi’el 
to beg; hence when an action has reference to many , e.g. to 
bury (a person) Gen. 23, 4, Pi’el to bury (many) 1 Ki. 11,15, and often 
so in Syr. and Arab. Other modifications of the intensive or iterative 
meaning are, e.g. nnB to open , Pi’el to loose; "IBD to count , Pi’el to 
recount: [cf. 3 J??, 3 tfn, kbt, ben, bfe0; 3 n«D, nine]. 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 
(ianah (see above, § 3. d) in the Kitdb el-luma, p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, 
‘Das passive Qal und seine Participial/ in the Festschrift turn Jubildum Hilde - 
sheimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 sqq. 

* Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has likewise an 
intensive force, are such German words as, reichen, recken (Eng. to reach , to rack ); 
streichen ( stringo ), strecken; comp, strich (a stroke), strecke (<a stretch ); wacker 
from wachen; others in which it has the causative sense, are stcchen , sleeken; 
wachen , weeken; ri\Xo) to bring to an end (comp, the stem rl Aw to end , in rk\os, 
Ttktoj); ytvydtu to beget , from the stem yhoj to come into being (comp, yfros). The 
above examples also show that in German when the ch is doubled, in consequence 
of the preceding diphthong becoming a short vowel, it takes the form of kk ( ck ); 
similarly in Hebrew, according to § 13. 3, an aspirated Bfgadffphath letter, when 
doubled, necessarily becomes a tenuis . 
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The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and g 
causing others to do the same. Hence Pi*el has also—( 3 ) a causative 
sense (like HipHU), e. g. to learn , Pfel to teach . It may often be 
turned by such phrases as to permit to, to declare or hold as ( the declara¬ 
tive Pi*el), to help to, e. g. njn to cause to live , P 3 ¥ to declare innocent, 

■ffc to help in child-bearing . 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38. b) are frequently formed in this conju- h 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e.g. 
to make a nest, to nest (from Jp), to threw dust, to dust (from "*?¥)> 

J!? to gather the clouds together (from JJP), vhjti to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from probably also "9^ 

to speak , from " 9 ? a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun {privative 
Pi 1 el, comp, our to skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. from to 
root out, to extirpate, 33 t prop, to injure the tail (2JT), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to set upon it; 22 ^ to ravish the heart; to 
remove the ashes (JJPJ), N? 1 ? to free from sin (&*£-)> D ??V 1° break any 
one's bones (&>$; comp., in the same sense, 01$ from * 15 ?!? to lop 
the boughs. Is. 10 , 33 (from T ?9 a lough). Some words are clearly 
denominatives, although the noun from which they are derived is no 
longer found, e.g. ^59 to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this 
sense in Qal), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones; 
comp, our to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones 
from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (Pu'al) follows naturally from the 
above, e.g. B'pS, pfel to seek, Pu’al to be sought. 

In PC el the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been retained, i 
when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, the former being regarded as the 
stronger and more striking, e.g. n*> 3 , Pi’el to uncover , Qal to reveal, also to 
emigrate , i. e. to make the land bare. 

Also with an intransitive sense Pi el occurs as an intensive form, but only in k 
poetic language, e. g. Win in Pi*el to be broken in pieces, Jer. 51, 56; 1 H 9 
to tremble, Is. 51, 13. Prov. 28, 14 ; JTFI 9 to be open, Is. 48, 8. 60,11; flV] to be 
drunken, Is. 34,5. 7; [DJfl? to be few, Eccl. 1 a, 3.} 

Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pat hah in the second / 
syllable appears especially before Maqqeph (Eccles. 9, 15. 12, 9) and in the 
middle of sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in 
pause) the form with Sere is more common. Comp. ^3 Is. 49, 21 with i?^3 
Jos. 4,14. Esth. 3,1; Ezek. 33, 5 with Eccles. 9, 15; ytfjj 2 Ki. 8, 16 

L 
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with Ps. 129,4. The 3rd sing. fern, in pause is always of the form ilbtSp, 
except n? 3 j? Mic. 1, 7; the 3rd plur. always as ; the 2nd and 1st sing . and 
1st plur. of course as fiblSp, fibtSp, (but always 'rnilT), 

the 3rd sing, perf, T3T to speaks IBS to pardon , and DS 3 to wash clothes (also 
D 33 Gen. 49,11) take S e ghbl, but become in pause 131 , D 33 (2 Sam. 19, 25); 
the pausal form of 1 B 3 never occurs. 

fn Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, Gen. 
41, 51, he made me forget , to emphasize more clearly the play on the name 
ntjifoD. 

tl 2. In the imperfect , infinitive , and imperative Pi el (as also in Hithpdcl) the 
Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Maqqeph , is usually shortened into 
S e gh 6 l, e. g. he see ^ s f or himself\ Is. 40, 20; '!n 5*!5 sanctify unto me. 

Ex. 13, 2. Pausalforms with S e gh 6 l instead of Sere, as *)rn) Deut. 32, 11, DniX 
Hos. 2,6 (comp. Ex. 32, 6 in the infinitive, and Gen. 21, 9 in the participle), owe 
their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly accepted by 
Baer; cf. the analogous cases in $ 75. n and hh. If the final syllable of the 
imperfect Pi el has Pathah (before a guttural or "1), it remains in pause; comp. 
$ 29. s and § 65. e. In the 1st sing, imperfect the ;-sound occurs in two words 
for Hateph’Pathah, under the preformative X; JTJJK Lev. 26, 33. Ezek. 5, 12. 
12, 14 and Zech. 7,14 (in accordance with § 23. h). —Before the full plural 

ending p (see § 47. m) the Sere is retained in pause , e. g. JFjSTfl Ps. 58, 2 (but 
Gen. 32, 20 fninn), comp. 2 Ki. 6, 19. Deut 12, 3; so before Silluq Ps. 58, 3. 
Job 21,11 and even before Zaqeph qaton Deut 7,5. Instead of robttpri, forms 
like are also found, e. g. Is. 3, 16. 13,18, in both cases before a sibilant 

and in pause. Also Ps. 55,10 occurs as the 2nd sing, imperative (probably 
an intentional imitation of the sound of the preceding y^ 3 ) and 3HJ (for qarrabh ) 
Ezek. 37, 17. 

O 3. The infinite absolute of Pi el has sometimes the special form given 
in the paradigm, e. g. TGP castigando, Ps. 118, 18; comp. Ex. 21, 19. 1 Ki. 19, 10 
(from a verb K^b); Ps. 40, 2 (from a verb n // ^); but much more frequently the 
form of the infinitive construct (^t££) is used instead. The latter has also, in 
exceptional cases, the form ^tDjJ (with & attenuated to l as in the perfect ), e. g. 
in 1 Chron. 8, 8 probably also "ItDjJ Jer. 44, 21; and for the sake of 

assonance even for infinitive absolute in 2 Sam. 12, 14 (JTOfcO On the other 

hand, Deut. 32, 35 and T3T Jer. 5, 13 are better regarded as substantives, 
while T2H Ex. 6, 28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15 (in each case after D^ 3 ), Hos. 1, 2 
(after n^np), in all of which places it is considered by Konig (after Qimhi) to be 
infinitive construct , is really perfect of Pi el. 

P The infinitive construct Pi el, with the fern, ending, occurs in rPD 2 Lev. 26, 18; 
rntp] Ps. 147, 1; with n Of the fern., 113 ^ 6 ? Is. 6, 13; before a suffix IJppTO 
Ezek. 16, 52. On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram, infi Pail (rPBg), 
see $ 84^, No. 22. 

(J 4. In Pu'al 8 is sometimes found instead of ti in the initial syllable, e. g. 

dyed red, Ex. 25, 5 &c. Nah. 2, 4, comp. 3, 7 iTTW; Ezek. 16, 4. Ps. 72, 20. 
80, 11. According to Baer’s reading also in Ps. 62, 4, and so also Ben 
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A 5 er, but Ben Naphtali ttunn. It is merely an orthographic licence when 
H is written fully, e. g. Jud. 18, 29. 

5. As infinitive absolute of Fuel we find DS 3 Gen. 40,15.—No instance of the r 
inf . constr. occurs in the strong verb in Pual. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pual without the preformative (D), $ 

e.g. i> 3 tj Ex. 3, 2; *7^ (for * 7 ^ 0 ) Jud. 13, 8; ngb 2 Ki. 2, 10. These par¬ 
ticiples are distinguished from the perfect (as in Niph'al) by the a of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is. 30, 24. Eccles. 9, 12 (where accord¬ 

ing to § 20. if, stands for / j^= 'jj't?); but, according to the Masora, not Ezek. 

26, 17, since r6Wjn as Mil'll can only be the perfect . The rejection of the D 
might be favoured by an initial D, as in Is. 18, 2. 7 (but also TJjllDD); Prov. 

25, 19; so also in the participle Pi*el fitO Ex. 7, 27 &c. &c, (always after 

but cf. also D'3fc$tpn Jer. 13,10) and "tnp Zeph. 1, 14 (and Is. 8, 1. 3?). Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion (Nominalbildung, p. 273) that, as the active of forms 
like only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of former passives of Qal 
(see letter e ), as Jer. 13,10, and perfect participles of Pi'el, as in Jer. 23^ 32.—On 
IBID Ezek. 45, 2, see § 65. d. 

§ 63. HipHtl and Hoph'al. 

1. The characteristic of the active (HipKil) is a prefixed n, in the a 
perfect n (with the a attenuated to i, as in Pi'el), which forms 
a closed syllable with the first consonant of the stem. The second 
syllable of the perfect had also originally an d (comp, the Arabic 
conj. iv. aqtald , and in Hebrew the return of the Pathah in the 2nd 
and 1st pers. &c.); after the attenuation of this a to if, it ought 

by rule to have been lengthened to e in the tone-syllable, as in 
Aramaic beside ^t?pn in Biblical Aramaic. Instead of this, 

however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by f l , , but 
sometimes written defectively —; cf. § 9. g. 

Similarly in the infinitive construct and in the imperfect 

and participle and which are syncopated from and 

§ 23. k. The corresponding Arabic forms ( juqttl and muqlil) 
point to an original l in the second syllable of these forms. In 
Hebrew the regular lengthening of this l to e appears in the strong 
verb, at least in the jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (see 
letter n), as also in the imperative of the 2nd sing. masc. (letter m); 


1 This t may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs 
as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, to the 
imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of Hiph'tl; so Stade, 
Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW\ 1883, p. 52 sq. 

L 2 
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on njSttDIjn, nj^ppri comp. § 2 6.p. On the return of the original 

a in the second syllable under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 65. f 
b In the passive (. HopKal ) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has a (in pause a ), as its 
characteristic, thus:— Perf ^(?pn or ^?pn, Imperf tapj (syncopated 
from or Part. $?PD or (from S>?pnD) ; but the 

infinitive absolute has the form On the origin of the pre- 

formative n, comp. § 55. i. 


Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the PI preformative in the 
perfect , imperative and infinitive ; in the imperfect and participle HipKil, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the HopKal If or u. 


c 2. The signification of HipKil is primarily, and even more 
frequently than in PC el (§52. g), causative of Qal, e.g. to go forth , 
Hiph. to bring forth , to lead forth, to draw forth; BhjJ to be holy, 
Hiph. to sanctify . Under the causative is also included (as in Pi el) 
the declarative sense, e.g. P'TOH to pronounce just; SPB'in to make one 
an evil doer (meaning to pronounce guilty ); comp, ppy, in HipKil , 
Job 9, 20, to represent as perverse . If Qal has already a transitive 

meaning, HipKil then takes two accusatives (see §117. cc). In 
some verbs, Pi el and HipKil occur side by side in the same sense, 
e.g. periit, Pi'el and Hiph'fl, perdidit; as a rule, however, only 

one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they differ from one 
another in meaning, e. g. gravcm esse , Pi'el to honour , Hiph'il to 
bring to honour , also to make heavy . Verbs which are intransitive in Qal 
simply become transitive in HipKil\ e.g. HB 3 to bow oneself Hiph. to 
bow , to bend . 

d Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic languages 
generally, especially Arabic), a series 6f actions and ideas, which we have to 
express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being represented by the 
Hiph'il-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph'lls belong: 
(a) Hiph'il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a concrete or 
abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are given, for the sake 
of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often together with other 
meanings—belongs to the HipKil.) Thus "tilt, p 3 f to be bright , to 

shine (to give forth lustre); opposed to 7J5?n to become dark ; 133, pin 

to be strong (to develop strength), 6]DP to be weak; TpN to be long (to acquire 
length); PI 33 to be high ; to be in tumult , pPT to cry out, Jfll, | 3 ! to make 
a noise, to exult; *]^n to sprout (to put forth shoots), comp. fTlD to bloom , 
5 pP, p^ to overflenv; fchn, H 3 D, l"ID3f to be silent (silentium facere, 
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Pliny); pHD to be nuect; tbs to have success; i’BB' to be low; DIN to become red, 

& to become white . 

(£) Stems which express in Hiph'tl the entering into a certain condition and, e 
further, the being in the same : JDN to become firm, to trust in; #N3 to become 
stinking; Tit to become boiling ; to boil over; i"6n to become ill, D^n to become 
healthy; IDn to come to want; illfl to become hot; #3' to become dry, to 
become ashamed; ID' to attain superiority; pD to become familiar; 13 £ ? pp 
to become awake ; H#p to become hard; £31 ? Dp# to become quiet (to keep quiet); 
DCS? to be astonished. The Hiph'tl forms of some verbs of motion constitute 
a variety of this class: #33 to draw near, Dip to come near ; pm to withdraw far 
off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; Dip to come before . 

(r) Stems which express action in some particular direction : NDH to err; P^n / 
to flatter (to act smoothly); 3D' to act well, to do good; $>3D‘ to act foolishly, 
bdv to act wisely ; Dl£ to act craftily; £33? to act submissively ; ££l, £#1 
to act wickedly, godlessly ; nn#^ 3£T3 to act corruptly, shamefully ; Dte to act 
peacefully, to be at peace, to be submissive . 

Further, there are in Hiph'tl a considerable number of denominatives which g 
express, the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly re¬ 
garded as causatives 1 , e.g. 12?N to set over the treasury, Neh. 13, 13 (unless 
is to be read, as in Neh. 7, 2); 133 to bring forth a firstborn; D#3 
to cause to rain; £1T to produce seed; JD' (. Hiph'tl }'D'H) to go to the right, 
cf. ^'ND#il to go to the left; DID to get or to have hoofs; pp to get or to have • 
horns ; £3# to produce abortion ; 3^# to become snow-white j JD# to grow fat, to 
become fat ; #1# to put forth roots, &c.; so also according to the ordinary 
acceptation }n'3TNH Is. 19, 6, they have become stinking, from njTN stinking 
or stench, with retention of the K prosthetic, § 19. m (but see below, letter p). 

Of a different kind are the denominatives from: [TN (scarcely to prick up the ears, 
but) to act with the ears, to hear ; comp. }#^ to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German dugeln (to make eyes ), fiisseln, ndseln, schwanzeln; 13# to sell 
com ; D3# to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &c.] ?); opposed to 


3. The meaning of Hoph'al is (a) primarily that of a passive of h 
Hiph'tl, e.g. T ^'7 proiecit, :£#n or :£#n proiectus est; (b) sometimes 
HopKal also takes the place of a passive of Qal, as & 2 J to avenge, 
Hoph. to be avenged (but see below, letter u). 

Rem. 1. The t of the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Hiph'tl remains, without exception, l 
in the 3rd fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms of 


1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb ilfe^ (to make), e. g. to make 
fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Job 15, 27; to make fruit, to make 
branches, for, to put forth, to yield, Job 14, 9. Hos. 8, 7, comp, the Lat. corpus, 
robur, sobolem, divitias facere, and the Ital ,far corpo,far forze,far frut to. 
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the imperative and imperfect where e (or, under the influence of gutturals, 8 ) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the i is retained almost throughout; only 
in very isolated instances has it been weakened to &w& (see letters n and o). 

k 2 . The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. EHpH Jud. 17, 3; 

less frequently it takes e. g. TDETI Am. 9,8; comp. Deut. 15, 14. Is. 59, 4. 
Jer. 3, 15. 23, 32. 44, 25. Job 34, 35. Eccles. 10, 10. With K instead of H 
(probably a mere scribal error, not an Aramaism) we find D'SEW Jer. 25, 3. 
Rare exceptions, where the form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct , are, 
e.g. Deut. 32, 8. Jer. 44, 19. 25. Prov. 25, 2. Job 13, 3(?); on the other hand, 
for Deut. 26,12 (which looks like an infinitive Hiphll with syncope of the H, 
for the right reading is simply "I since elsewhere the Pi*ei alone 

occurs with the meaning to tithe ; for lby3 Neh. 10, 39 perhaps the inf. Qal 
(lfc^y 3 ) was intended, as in 1 Sam. 8, 15. 17 (*/o take the tithe). At the same 
time it is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a com¬ 
bination of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi'el. 

/ Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct b'Dpn the form 

sometimes occurs, e.g. Tt?#n to destroy, Deut. 7, 24. 28,48 ; comp. Lev. 14,46. 
Jos. 11, 14. Jer. 50, 34. 51, 33 and nftpn for Lev. 14, 43 from nyij; 

scarcely, however, Lev. 7, 35. 2 Sam. 22, 1 (Ps. 18,1). 1 Ki. 11,16 (afterHJ), and 
in the passages so explained by Konig (p. 276) where ‘VNEH appears after 
prepositions l ; [cfi Driver on Deut. 3,3. 4,15. 7, 24. 28, 55.] 

With d in the second syllable there occurs D3"]3|n Ezek. 21, 29 (comp, the 
substantival infin. IVDil 1 Sam. 15, 23).—In the Aram, manner is found 

in Ezek. 24, 26 (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph*tl (comp, the 
infinitive Hithpa'el, Dan. 11, 23). On the syncope of the fl after prefixes, see 
letter q. 

Ttt 3. In the imperative the i is retained throughout in the open syllable, according 
to letter t, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61. 2), and H— paragogic , 
e. g. attend to (but in Ps. 118, 25 with the tone at the end, nJT^yn). On 

the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original l (comp. Arabic dqtll) is 
lengthened to e, e. g. JDEH make fat, and becomes S*ghbl before Maqqeph , e. g. 
fcO"| 3 Dn Job 22, 21.—The form T’Djpn for appears anomalously a few 

times: Ps. 94,1. Is. 43, 8. Jer. 17,18 (comp. § 69. v and § 72. y ); elsewhere the 
Masora has preferred the punctuation e.g. 2 Ki. 8, 6 ; comp. Ps. 142,5.— 

In Lam. 5, 1 Htp'SH is required by the Qfrl for . 

fl 4. In the imperfect Hiph'il the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive 
in the 3rd masc. and fcm. and 2nd masc . sing., e. g. make not great , 

Obad. 12; rnp 2 cut offl Ps. 12,4; even incorrectly T 3 ?) Ex. 19,3, and 

TIP Eccles. 10, 20; comp, also 2 Ex. 22, 4, where the jussive form is to be 
explained according to § 109. h, and Job 39, 26 before the principal pause. 

Similarly, after 1 consec., e.g. He divided, Gen. 1, 4. On the other 

hand, t is almost always retained in the 1st sing., e.g. Am. 2, 9; comp. 


1 As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ. of Philol. xvi. p. 72 sq. 
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$ 49. e and $ 74. /, but also $ 72.0a; in 1st plur. only in Neh. 4, 3; in the 3rd 
sing. Ps. 105, 28. With & in the principal pause "VOton Ruth 2,14, and in the 
lesser pause, Gen. 49,4; before a sibilant (see $ 29. g) Jud. 6, 19; in the 
lesser pause *|g 5 Lam. 3, 5. Before Afaqqeph the Sere becomes S*ghM, e. g. 
ta-ptnn Jud. 19, 4. In the plural, on the other hand, and before suffixes, 
t remains in the forms 9 also in the jussive and after ) consecutive, 

e. g. Jud. 18, 22. The only exceptions, where the t appears weakened, 

in the Aramaic manner, to .$V 4 , are Jer. 9, 2 ; 1 Sam. 14, 22. 31, 2. 

1 Chron. 10, 2; POJP Jer. 11,15; Neh. 13,13, if it is Hiph'tl of but 

probably iTOfctt is to be read, as in 7, 2; perhaps also T“\3nJPI Job 19,3 (according 
to others, imperfect Qal). The same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 
3rd and 2nd masc. sing, before suffixes, 1 Sam. 17, 25. 1 Ki. 20, 33. Ps. 65, io, 
and in Job 9, 20, unless the form be Pi 1 el = since the Hiph'tl is not 

found elsewhere. It is hardly likely that in these isolated examples we have 
a trace of the ground-form, yaqttl. More probably they are due partly to 
a misunderstanding of the defective writing, which is found, by a purely ortho* 
graphical licence, in numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. Is- 44» 28), 

and partly are intended, as format mixtae, to combine the forms of Qal and Hiph'tl . 
Instead of the firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gen. 1, n 
with Mctheg. 

5. In the participle , fcOrttD Ps. 135, 7 appears to be traceable to the ground- o 
form, maqtll; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction 

of the tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel into 
Sfwd (see above, letter n) in Zach. 3, 7 (probably, however, D' 3 ?np 

should be read), also in Jer. 29, 8, 2 Chron. 28, 23 (but as D 

precedes, and accordingly dittography may well have taken place, the participle 
Qal is probably to be read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps 
again intended to combine Qal and Hiph'tl , see above, letter «), and in the 
Qfrt Dn^np i Chron. 15, 24 &c. (where the K e thtbh D'l¥¥np is better). The 
fern, is ordinarily pointed as rYJ 3 JP Num. 5, 15, Lev. 14, 21; in pause 

n^ 3 bp Prov. 19,14. 

6. In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as 1 Sam. 25, 7; p 

comp. Gen. 41, 28. 2 Ki. 17,11. Jer. 29, 1. Mi. 6, 3. Job 16, 7; with the original 

d in the first syllable WtOrp Nah. 3, 5.—In 1 I have stained, Is. 63, 3, 

K stands at the beginning instead of H, cf. above, letter k, on D' 3 K^jt. On the 
< ** • 
other hand, VTOJKjJ] Is. 19, 6 (see above, letter g) is to be regarded, with 

Olshausen and others, simply as a scribal error for 


1 Most probably, however, 'JjlJjNta {perfect Piet) is to be read, and the N is only 
an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect , as also previously, 
by the punctuation, D 3 T 1 K 1 and W (instead of '"IKJ and TJJ) are made future 
instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edom-oracles to the Roman 
(Le. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theologische Literaturseitung , 1887, 
coL 292. 
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q 7. In the imperfect and participle the characteristic H is regularly syncopated 
after the preform atives, thus but it is retained in the infinitive 

after prepositions, e. g. ^tppnb- Exceptions in the imperfect arc, e. g. 

He will save for JPBty 1 Sam. 17, 47. Ps. 116, 6 (in pause); rnirP He will praise 
for nn> Neh. 11,17. Ps. 28, 7. 45,18 (comp, the proper name Jer. 37, 3, 

for which 38,1 ^ 3 V, and nijWpnt? Ezek. 46, 22). For examples of this kind from 
verbs '"D, see § 69. v and § 70; from P"y 1 Ki. 18, 27. Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 9 
; in the infinitive (where, however, as in Niph'al , § 51./, the infinitive 
Qal is generally to be read) Is. 29, 15 for "PPIpni); ^ 93 ^ Nam. 5, 22; 

T 2 J& 2 Sam. 19,19; p^rf? Jer. 37, 12 ; fcODnj? Eccl. 5, 5; (doubly anoma¬ 
lous for ppjjni)) Dan. n, 35; Ps. 26, 7; 1 Sam. 2, 33; IDpb 

Is. 23, 11; Am. 8, 4; 1^3 for "Vyna Ps. 73, 20; Jer. 39, 7 (2 Chron. 

31,10); nint^ Prov. 31,3; nV"ic& is. 3,8. p s . 78,17; onin^ Ex. 13,21; 
n ^33 (see, however, § 20. h ) Is. 33, 1; Deut. 1, 33: comp, further, 

from verbs n"^, Num. 5, 22. Jer. 27, 20; on Dent. 26, 12 and Neh. 10, 39, see 
above, letter k . 

r 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives \ and H— in 
Hiph'll have not the tone, even in the perfect with t vow consecutive (except 
in Ex. 26, 33 before H, Lev. 15, 29 before K, to avoid a hiatus); but the plural 
ending p (see § 47. m) here, as elsewhere, always has the tone, e. g. p5"]p0 
Deut. 1, 17. 

S 9. The passive (Hoph'al) has 8 or it in the first syllable (f>B| 3 n), in the strong 
verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but generally, through the 
influence of the initial D, in the participle; e.g. Ez. 32, 32 (beside 

rDSE'n 32, 19); impf. 7]^, part. 2 Sam.' 20, ai (beside 

Is. 14, 19); Jin^Dn Ez. 16,4; in the partic. Hoph. without syncope of the fl: 
nSyVpntD Ez. 46, 22; on the other hand, verbs J"B always have i? (in a sharpened 
syllable) : * 13 n t * 13 ^ (comp. § 9. «). 

t 10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph'al (as in Hipk'tl) Sere in the last 
syllable, e. g. ^rinn and r6pn Ez. 16,4; 13 H Jos. 9, 24. An infinitive construct 
does not occur in the strong verb. , 

11. With regard to the imperative Hoph'al\ see above, § 46. a, note 1. 

U 12. According to Bottcher (Ausfuhrlickes Lehrbuck , $ 906) and Barth (see 
above, § 52, letter e) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fact, 
imperfects of the passive of Qal. As in the case of the perfects supposed by 
Bottcher to be passive of Qal (see above, § 52. e) the question is again of verbs 
of which neither the corresponding causative (i. e. here the Hiph'll), nor the 
other tense of the same conjugation (i.e. here the perfect Hoph'al) is found; 
so with (for , comp. yuqt&lH as imperfect Qal in Arabic) and 
from DJ 5 J and jri 3 ; from ngb (comp. § 66. g) ; 1 KV Num. 22, 6 from "PK; 
jrP from pn • *T$V Hos. 10,14 (cf. Is. 33, 1) from *T“1P; Barth adds the verbs 
; PPlfi Ezekt 19, 12 from CTI 3 ; JW Lev. 11, 35 from ; the verbs y"y: 
3 piT Job 19, 23 from ppn ; &c. from nn3; the verb Y'V ; BHV from PVT ; 

the verbs '"J? : W, "IPV, nB* from 5 >'n > TB' and n'B*. On from 
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see § 69. r; on &c., $ 73./. In point of fact it would be very strange, 

especially in thfe case of JFP and ng^, that of these frequently used verbs, amongst 
all the forms of Hiphti and Hoph'al, only the imperfect Hoph*al should have been 
preserved. 

§ 54 . Hithpdel. 

L The Hithpdel is connected with PC el) being formed by prefixing a 
to the PC el- stem (gat tel) qattal) the syllable fin (Western Aramaic AK, 
but in Biblical Aramaic Syr. et 1 ). Like the preformative 3 (?n) 
of NtpHal\ nn has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hothpa'al b 
(see letter K) % Hithpdel , Hithpdlel and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, V, or P, 

the n and the sibilant change places (comp, on this Metathesis , §19.»), 
and at the same time the n after a V becomes the emphatic B: thus 
none?n to take heed to oneself, for itatfnn ; i>ariDn to become burdensome , 
for to justify oneself from pTO. The only exception 

is in Jer. 49, 3, with V, to avoid the cacophony which would result 
from the succession of three /-sounds. 

(b) When the stem begins with a d- or /-sound (l, B, n), the n of c 

the preformative is assimilated to it (§ 19. d) t e.g. speakings 
conversing; to be crushed , to purify oneself KBBil to defile 

oneself DBnn to act uprightly . (An exception occurs in Jud. 19, 22.) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 3 , e.g. to 
prophesy , as well as (comp. Num. 24, 7. Ezek. 5, 13. Dan. 

II, 14); fjton Num. 21, 27 (comp. Is. 54, 14. Ps. 59, 5); HDSfi 
Prov. 26, 26; with V Eccles. 7, 16; with n Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under letter a , d 
when H and T come together, as well as a change of H to *1. Instead of this, 
in the only instance of the kind Is. 1, 16) the T) is assimilated to the T, 

—unless indeed imperative Niph'al of *pt> is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hithpdel is primarily (a) reflexive e 

of Pi ely e.g. to gird oneself to sanctify oneself Although 

in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 

it is so in other cases, e.g. DgOnn to show oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply to take revenge ), and in the numerous instances where the 


1 So also in Hebrew "ISriTlK 2 Chron. 20, 35 ; comp. Ps. 76, 6. 
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Hithpdel expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, to show oneself to imagine oneself to 
affect to be of a certain character. E.g. ^@nrt to make oneself greats 
to act proudly; C53nnn to show oneself wise , crafty; n^nnn to pretend 
to be ill; to make i.e. to feign oneself rich; Num. 16, 13, 

to make oneself a prince; 1 Sam. 18, 10, to act in an excited 

manner like a prophet , to rave. The meaning of Hithpdel sometimes 
coincides with that of Qal , both forms being in use together, e.g. 

to mourn , in Qal only in poetic style, in Hithpdel in prose. On 
the accusative after Hithpael (regarded as a transitive verb), 
see § 117. w. * 

f (b) It expresses reciprocal action, like Niph'al, § 51. d y e.g. ntonn 
to look upon one another , Gen. 42, 1; comp. Ps. 41, 8;—but (c) it 
more often indicates an action less directly affecting the subject, and 
describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in one's own 
especial interest (comp. NipKal , § g 1. *). Hithpa'el in such cases 
readily takes an accusative, e.g. P?.finn Ex. 32, 3, to tear off from 
oneself; exuii sibi ( vesiem ), nriBTin solvit sibi {vincula)] 

Jos. 9, 12, to take {something) as one's provision; without an accusative, 
^nnn to walk about for oneself ( ambulare ); 5>;®nn sibi intercedere (see 
Delitzsch on Is. 1, 15); ngnnn to draw a line for oneself Job 13, 27; 
on Is. 14, 2, see § 57 note. 

g (d) Only seldom is it passive , e.g. n?Tlt?n to be forgotten ,, Eccles. 8,10, 
where the reflexive sense {to bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether 
disappeared. Comp. Niph'al, §51 .f 

h The passive form Hothpa'al is found only in the few following examples: 
KDfcDH to be defiled , Deut. 24, 4; infinitive DSSH to be washed , Lev. 13, 55. 56; 

(for nj^nnn , the nj being treated as if it were the afformative of the fem . 
plur.) it is made fat , Is. 34, 6. On np 3 nn, see letter /. 

i Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are TiTHH to embrace Judaism, from 
TVF (rnVP) Judah; to provision oneself for a journey , from iTVX 

provision for a journey (see § 72. m). 

k Rem. 1. As in PC el, so in Hithpa'cl , the perfect very frequently (in stems ending 
in 3 , p, ID, D) has retained the original Pat hah in the final syllable (while in the 
ordinary form it is attenuated, as in PC el, to t and then lengthened to e), e. g. 
5 )|Knn Deut. 4, 21 and elsewhere, comp. 2 Chron. 13, 7. 15, 8; with ) consecutive 
Is. 8, 21; so also in the imperfect and imperative, e.g. D?nnri Eccles. 7, 16; 
comp. Deut. 9, 8. 18. 1 Sam. 3, 10. 2 Sam. io, 12. 1 Ki. 11, 9. Is. 55, 2. 58,14. 
64, 11. Ps. 55, 2 ; pjnnn 1 Ki. ao, 22. Ps. 37, 4. Esth. 5, 10.—In Lev. 11, 44. 
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20 , 7 and Ezek. 38, 23 / for & occurs before (comp. $ 44. d), and in the last 
passage before 5 >. In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Eccles. 7, 16), 
and imperative of Hithpa'cl (as well as of Hithpffel, Hithpa'lel, HithpalpeL § 55) 
the original & always returns in pause as Qames, e. g. "IJKTin Ps. 93, 1; 

Ezek. 7, 27; TjktfP Job 18, 8; 38, 30; Jos. 3, 5; comp. Job 

33, 5 and § 74. b. The a also appears before the fuller ending p in the plural of 
the imperfect (comp. § 47. m) as in Ps. 12, 9. Job 9, 6. 16, 10.—Like the Pi el 
(§52. n), forms occur in Hithpa'cl like njp^nnTl Zech. 6, 7; comp. 
Am. 8, 13, and so in Hithpo'el, Jer. 49, 3. Am. 9,13; with e only in Lam. 4, 1.— 

In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa'el nVOnTin occurs in Dan. 11, 23 
(cf. the Hiph'tl inf. in Ezek. 24, 26). 

2. As instances of the reflexive tapnn (connected with Piet) a few re- / 
flexive forms of the verb *lpB {to examine ) are also probably to be reckoned. 
Instead of a Pathak in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these 
take Qames in an open syllable, e. g. npBfin Judges 20, 15. 17, imperfect 
20, 15. 21, 9. The corresponding passive form npBJin also occurs four 
times, Num. 1, 47. 2, 33. 26, 62. 1 Ki. 20, 27. According to others, these forms 
are rather reflexives of Qal, in the sense of to present oneself for mustering, 
to he mustered, like the Aramaic 'Ithpe'el (Western Aramaic Syr. 

and the Ethiopic taqafla, Arab. * iqtatala , the last with the t always placed*after 
the first radical (comp, above, letter b ); but they are more correctly explained, 
with Konig, as Hithpa'el forms, the doubling of the p being abnormally omitted.— 
Such a reflexive of Qal, also with the fi transposed, occurs in OnnSl (on the 
analogy of Old Test. Hebrew to be pronounced DnjFl^n) in the inscription of 
the Moabite king Mild\ with the meaning of the Old Test. Niph'al 
to fight, to wage war: see the Inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32; in the first 
two places in the imperfect with wdw consecutive DriTlttttt; in line 19 in the 
infinitive with suffix, '2 nbnr)i>ri3 in his fighting against me, 

§ 55 . Less Common Conjugations . 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39. g) some may be classed a 
with Pi'el, others with Hiph'il, To the former belong those which 
arise from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one 
or even two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or 
development of the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed 
by prefixing a consonant, like the n of Hiph'il. Amongst the conjuga¬ 
tions analogous to PC el are included the passive forms distinguished 
by their vowels, as well as the reflexives with the prefix nn, on the 
analogy of Hithpa'el, 

The following conjugations are related to PC el\ as regards their b 
inflexion and partly in their meaning: 

1. Pit el passive P&al ^t? 1 p, reflexive Hithpffiel ^ttfpnn, corresponding 

to the Arabic conj. ill. qdtdld, pass. qHtild, and conj. vi. reflexive tdqdtdld; 
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imperfect i’tMp', participle imperfect passive &c. Hence it appears 

that in Hebrew the 6 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from d, 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the 0-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples: 
participle 'DQfeTD mine adversary, who would contend with me , Job 9, 15; 

(denominative from the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring 
with the tongue) Ps. 101, 5 K*th. The Q e r 2 requires, without apparent reason, 
(m e /ftnf) ; they have poured out Ps. 77, 18 (if not rather Pu'al); 
'pyl' I have appointed , 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless should be read); "IJD^ 

Hos. 13, 3; KHt? to take root , passive denominative from root (on 

the other hand, KHtP is to root out ); from a verb Ti"b, Is. 10,13; HithpScl 

Jer. 25, 16. 46, 8; Is. 52, 5 (participle for ftfintD). 

C Po'el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs y"y 
§ 67. / and V'y § 72. m f which take the place of the ordinary causative PC el) 
expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with hostile 
intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing the aim (Ziel-stamm), 
endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm); comp, the examples given 
above from Job 9, 15. Ps. 101, 5, and |My 1 Sam. 18, 9 Qfrl (probably for 
comp* § 52. s; § 55./: seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30. 3, § 56). 
d a. Pa'let, generally with the d attenuated to l =* Pi lei (Piled), bbt?p and 
ifcw ; the e in the final syllable also arises from f, and this again from d; pas¬ 
sive Pu'lal , reflexive Hithpa'lel bbppnn, like the Arabic conjugations IX. 
*iqtdlld and xi. ' iqt&lld, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; comp. to be at rest, JJJH to be green, 

passive to be withered\ all of them found only in the perfect and with 

no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form Ps. 88, 17 read 

WIBSt; for Ezek. ,8, 23, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following ^n, read These forms are more common in verbs Y'V, 

where they take the place of Piet and Hithpa'el (§ 72. m). Comp, also § 75- kk. 
e 3. P e, aial: with repetition of the last two radicals, used of movements 

repeated in quick succession; e. g. innnD to go about quickly , to palpitate (of 
the heart) Ps. 38, 11, from nriD to go about; passive Itpnpn to be in a ferment, 
to be heated, to be red, Job 16, 16. Lam. 1, 20. 2, 11. Probably this is also 
the explanation of (denom. from rnifivn a trumpet , but only in the 

participle, 1 Chron. 15, 24 &c. K*th .) for lipxn, by absorption of the first "1, 
lengthening of d in the open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of d to b. On 
the other hand, for the meaningless ton toHtJ Hos. 4, 18 (which could only be 
referred to this conjugation if it stood for torQTIK) read toHK, and for the equally 

< < ”11 — *’ i t 

meaningless JTDJBJ Ps. 45, 3 read JTDJ. In both these cases a scribal error 
( dittography) has been perpetuated by the punctuation which did not venture 
to alter the K e thibh. On the employment of P*aial in the formation of nouns, 
comp. § 84^, viii. Closely related to this form is— 
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4. PilpH (pass. Pdlpal), with a doubling of the two essential radicals in stems f 
V"V, Y'V, and '"y, e.g. ^3 to roll, from ^3 = ^3; ^ 3^3 from ^3 , passive 

; reflexive to roll oneself dawn; comp, also (so Baer after 

Qimhi; others NtpKB) Is. 14, 23, and with & in both syllables owing to the 
influence of "t tjjlg from Up Num. 24, 17 (comp, however, in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 48, 45 and Is. 22, 5, in the participle. Probably to this form 

also belongs the emended reading of Job 39, 30, instead of the impossible 

3y5)JT; also the participle Q'TY'S Hos. 7, 5 for 'Y*>tp (comp. § 52. s ), and 
flKDKp Is. 27, 8, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive KDKD; perhaps 
also Ezek. 39, 2 for NtPNtP. This form also commonly expresses rapidly 

repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound l , e. g. P]YQY to chirp; comp, in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 
«|W, and^Sf." 1 ' 

As Hithpalpel we find Nah. 2, 5; ^r$nnRl Esth.4,4; TDTDM g 

Dan. 8, 7. n, n. Of the same form is HTtK Is, 38, 15, if contracted from 
rPTWlK or rn'*inx (from the root n or H), and also VtipnDTin tarry ye. 

Is. 29,9, fttpnDTPl pause) Gen. 19, 16 &c., if it is to be derived from PITO. 

Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of— h 

5. Tiph'el (properly Taph'el *) : with H prefixed, comp. Vl5>3"jJjl to teach 

to walk , to lead (denominative from bp a fool?) Hos. 11, 3; from a stem 7 ]"b t 
the imperfect fnTW to contend with, Jer. 12, 5; participle , 22, 15 (from rnn 
to be hot , eager). Similarly in Aramaic, D3"]P) to interpret , whence also in Hebrew 
the passive participle D3*)ntD Ezr. 4, 7. 

6. Saph'cl: frequent in Syriac, e.g. from to flame; whence t 

in Hebrew flame. Perhaps of the same form is a snail (unless 

it be from the stem , and rnViypt? hollow strokes , comp. § 85, No. 50. 
This conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiph'il , in which case the H, by 
a phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

* 

* * 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are:— k 

7. tD^tpp, passive B^tpp ; as DBpffiD peeled off, like scales , Ex. 16, 4, from 
5)pn, 5)fefp| to peel, to scaie. 

«• ^5, in Pj'nt a sudden sKower of rain, from 5)T?. 


1 Comp. Lat. tinnio , tintinnus , our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German 
wirrwarr , klingklang. The repetition of the same letter in verbs y"y produces 
the same effect; as in pgb to lick, pjTJ to pound, 5)BO to trip along. The same 
thing is expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -Wo, 
e. g. cantillo, in German by -tin, -ern, e. g.flimmem, trillem, tropfeln, to trickle . 

* The existence of a Taph'el is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal - 
bildung, p. 279. 
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9. taj5TI2 (frequent In New Hebrew 1 ) a form compounded of Niph'al and 
Hiihpa'el; as for nDinjl that they may be taught , Ezck. 23, 48 ; 

probably an error for IBSHH to be forgiven, Dent 21, 8. On HiritpO ^ rov * a 7> 1 5 > 
see § 75. x. 


§ 50. Quadr(literals. 

On the origin of these altogether secondary formations comp. § 30./. 
While the quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the follow¬ 
ing examples of the verb occur: 

(a) On the analogy of Pi el : Dp"]3, imperfect njDDlD^ he doth ravage it, 
Ps. 80, 14 from DD3, comp. BT3. Passive to grow fresh again , Job 33, 25. 

Participle ^ZfOlD girt , clothed (comp. Aramaic ?33 to bind) 1 Chron. 15,27. It is 
usual also to include among the quadriliterals TB^B Job 26, 9, as a perfect with 
Pathah not attenuated, in the Aramaic manner. It is more correctly, however, 
regarded, with Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a PC lei formation, from 
fens to spread out , with euphonic change of the first t? to V), and the second to T. 
Moreover, the reading tfeHB also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in 
the text of Job; comp, the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

(£) On the analogy of Hiph'tl: Wttpfe'n, by syncope {pMpbn and 
to turn to the left (denom. from Gen. 13, 9. Is. 30, 21, and elsewhere. 

On comp. § 53. p. 


C. Strong Verb with Pronominal Suffixes*. 

§ 57. 

The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb 8 , may be expressed (1) by a separate word, T)H the accusative 
sign (before a suffix HK, nk) with the pronominal suffix, e.g. ink tajj 
he has killed him; or (2) by a mere suffix, Vlbop or taii? he has killed 
him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con- 


1 [See Strack and Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Spraehe , Leipzig, 
1884, §91. S.R.D.] 

* This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the strong 
verb, in order that both the forms of the suffixes and the general laws which 
regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The rules which 
relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given under the several 
classes of those verbs. 

3 An accusative suffix occurs with Niph'al in Ps. 109, 3 (since Dpi)} is used 
in the sense of to attack ), and according to some, in Is. 44, 21; with Hithpa'el 
Is. 14, 2 (bnim to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession ); comp, above, 
§54./, and § 117. w. 
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cemed with it alone \ Neither of these methods, however, is employed 
when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive . In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Hithpa'el (§§ 51 and 54), 
e.g. KHpm he sanctified himself \ not which could only mean 

he sanctified him a . 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 

§ 58. The Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 

Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Suffixen im Hebr ., 
part ii, in the DW3J, Leipzig, 1890. 

1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express the a 
accusative of the personal pronoun. They are the following:— 


A. 

B. 


C. 

To a form ending in 

To a form in the Perf. 

To a form 

in the Imperf. 

a Vowel. 

ending in a Consonant. 

ending in a Consonant. 

Sing. 1. com. 

'3-4- (in pause 


me. 

3 

1 

(in pause also *]_) 

thee. 

f. *i— 

’I— rarely =1— 



3. m. WJL, S 

1 ( lT ) 

vi 4_ 

him. 

f. nJL 

T 

njl 

t r 

her. 

Plur. 1. com. tt_L 

UJL 

T 

UJL 

us (nos). 

2. m. 03— 

D3_ 

v : 


you (vos). 

f. . 3 


1 


3. m. DH 3 , D 

D—(from nn^-),D^J 

D_ (from OH JL) eos. 

poet. toJL 

toJ_ 

toJL. 


f. J_ 


8 

eas. 


1 On the cases where HK is necessary, see § 117. e . 

* Jer. 7, 19. Ezek. 34, 2. 8. xo are only apparent exceptions. In all these 
instances the sharp antithesis between 0JTIK ( themselves ) and another object could 
only be expressed by retaining the same verb; also in Ex. 5, 19 DAK after an 
active verb serves to emphasize the idea of themselves. 

3 OH occurs *only once as a verbal suffix (Dent. 32, 26, unless, with Kahan, 
Infinitive u. Participien , p. 13, DiTK&K from RKfi is to be read), while the forms 
}3 (2nd f. pi.) and and |H (3rd/. pi.), added by Qimhi, never occur. 
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b 2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 
c The suffixes *3, ttr and n (also when a long vowel in an open 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the 
preceding syllable; on the other hand, D3 and On always take 
the tone. 

d In the 3rd pers. masc. from by contraction of a and u after 
the rejection of the weak n, there frequently arises 6 (§ 23. k), ordinarily 
written 1, much less frequently »Y (see § 7. c). In the feminine , the 
suffix n should be pronounced with a preceding a (comp, below, letter f 
note), as H-i- or H-±-, on the analogy of ahd; instead of n-4-> however, 
it was simply pronounced , with the rejection of the final vowel, 
and with Mappiq , since the n is consonantal; but the weakening to 
n_ is also found, see below, letter g. 

£ 3. The variety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 

that they are modified differently according to the form and tense 
of the verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix 
three forms may be distinguished: 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as *n_L_, 1 (only after /), 
*3—, (BH) D, &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. Wfibtpp, for which by absorption of the n we 

also get Vr6o{p, pronounced q'taliiu; cf. § 8. m. 
f (b) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels 1 
f?-!-, '?-!-), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59. g and § 60. e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. and e (less fre¬ 

quently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. *nSoj£, 
also with the infinitive and participles, when these do not take 
noun-suffixes (comp. §61 .a and h ). The form 1 also belongs to the 
suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from tti-i. (comp., however, 
§ 60. d). With *J, the connecting sound is only a vocal 


1 We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description. Most probably these connecting syllables are really the remains of 
old verbal terminations, like the i in the 2nd pers. fem. sing. VTOlj>Bp. Observe 
e.g. the Hebrew form q'fdl-ani in connexion with the Arabic qata/a-ni, con¬ 
trasted with Hebrew q e talat-ni and Arabic qatalat-ni. Konig accordingly prefers 
the expression * vocalic ending of the stem,’ instead of 1 connecting syllable.' 
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which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus M-r» e * g* 
{ftd?kh&\ or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
sj—, e.g. ^n!#. In pause % the original short vowel (a) reappears 
as S*gh 6 l with the tone *J-J- (comp., however, *1-1- Deut. 28, 24 and 
frequently; even without the pause ^ Jer. 23,37). On the appending 
of suffixes to the final p of the imperfect (§ 47. m\ see § 60. e. 

Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. n3_- Gen. g 
27, 7. 1 Ki. 18, 44* &c., in pause also H3-±- (see below, letter i ); fem. '3, 

^ s * io 3» 4- *37» 6. Instead of the form ■?]__, which is usual even in the 
perfect (e.g. Jud. 4, 20. Ezek. 27, 26), 1J__ occurs as fem. Is. 60, 9 (as masc. 
Deut 28, 45. Is. 30,19. 55, 5 always in pause) ; with Munah Is. 54, 6.—In the 
3rd masc. ri Ex. 32, 25. Num. 23, 8 ; in the 3rd fem. H_ without Mapptq (comp. 

$ 91. e) Ex. 2, 3. Jer. 44,19 ; Am. 1,11, with retraction of the tone before a follow¬ 
ing tone-syllable).—The forms to < f to— f to_L are wholly poetic 1 (with the 
exception of Ex. 23, 31); instead of to_L there occurs in Ex. 15, 5 On the 

origin of these forms, see § 32. m; on the use of to— as a singular, see the 2nd 
note on § 103./; on f___ and as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. of the imperfect, 

$ 60. d.— In Gen. 48, 9 tO"DHp T (cf. DiP"D3^ 1 Chron. 14,11 according to Baer), 
D_ has lost the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to D__.—In Ezek. 

44* 8 flD'&Pn is probably an error for 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) we ^ 
find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than amongst 
the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being more various;— 

(3) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, is longer; comp. e. g. 

(me) with (my). The reason is that the pronominal 
object is less closely connected with the verb than the possessive pronoun (the 
genitive) is with the noun; consequently the former can also be expressed by 
a separate word (Tlfc See.). 

4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and * 
sometimes intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting 
vowel, a full connecting-syllable 2 (an) is inserted between the suffix 
and the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the 
tone, the & is invariably (except in the 1st pers. sing.) lengthened 


1 In Ps. 2 to— occurs five times, and D_ only twice. 

* It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we should 
not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood (see the 
Rem. at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohortadve (see 
the foot-note on § 48. c). According to Berliner, Beitrage zur hebr. Gramm, 
im Talmud u. Midrasch , the form with NAn is used to express the simple future 
and to lay stress upon the object, while the ordinary form is used to express 
the optative or after wdw consecutive , a remark which is almost always confirmed 
by the facts. 

M 
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to S e ghSl. This is called the Ndn energicum 1 (less suitably demonstra - 
//zw/Ti or epeniheticum ), and occurs principally (see, however, Deut. 
32, 10) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. TOjJW he will bless him 
(Ps. 72, 15, comp. Jer. 5, 22), ^ ^ onour me (^ s * 5 °> 2 3 )» 

rarely in the perfect, Deut. 24,13. On examples like Gen. 30, 6, 
comp. § 26. g. In far the greatest number of cases, however, this 
Ndn is assimilated to the following consonant ( 3 , 3 ), or the latter 
is lost in pronunciation (so n), and the Ndn consequently sharpened. 
Hence we get the following series of suffix-forms:— 

1st pers. (even in pause, Job 7, 14 and elsewhere), (for 

2nd pers. (Jer. 22, 24 in pause ) and, only orthographically 

different, 

H 3 _l (Is. 10, 24. Prov. 2, 11 in pause). 

3rd pers. (for V1DJL )* t fem. na_L for ru 4. 

[1st pers. plur. (for see the Rem. 

In the other persons Ntin energetic does not occur. 

k Rem. The uncontracted forms with N&n are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex. 15, 2. Deut. 32, 10. Jer. 5, 22. 22, 24); they are never 
found in the 3rd fern. sing, and 1st plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of ^-1 as 1st plur. occurs 

perhaps in Job 31, 15 (but hardly in Hos. 12, 5) ; comp. behold us, Gen. 

v * < 

44, 16. 50, 18. Num. 14, 40 for ^2H.—In Ezek. 4, 12 the Masora requires flJJJJJp, 
without Dages in the Ndn. 

/ That the forms with N&n energicum are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pause . Apart from 
the verb, however, N&n energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100. 0). 

This Ndn is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding forms 
are the two energetic moods (see § 48. b) ending in an and anna , which are used 
in connexion with suffixes (e.g. yaqtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka) as well as 
without them. 


§ 69 . The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

a 1. The endings ( afformatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz.:— 


1 So Konig, Lehrgeb. i. p. 226. 8 On Num. 23,13, see $ 67 .0. 
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(a) In the 3rd sing. fern. the original feminine ending or T\-- is 
used for M—. 

(b) 2nd sing. masc. besides $ we find fl, to which the connecting vowel 
is closely attached, but the only clear instances of this are with 'J— 1 . 

(c) 2nd sing. fem. the original form of A; comp. 'flboij, 

§ 3 2 -fi § 44.This form can be distinguished from the 1st pers. 

only by the context 

(d) 2nd plur. masc. ^ for 0$, a change which is explained by the 
Arabic 9 antum , qaialtum *, Aram. pnU, |wj>PP for Heb. MU, 

(§ 3 2 - 0* The only examples are Num. 20, 5. 21, 5. Zech. 7, 5. 

The /cm. Jfii>BP never occurs with suffixes; probably it was not 

distinguished in pronunciation from the masculine. 

We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hiph'fl, as they are b 
pronounced when connected with suffixes, since here no further 
changes take place in the stem itself, except as regards the tone 
(see No. 2). 

Singular . Plural. 

3 . m . b'lppn 3 . c . 

3. /. rfrppn 

2. m. n^ppn, n!>ppn 2 . m. wbopi 

2. / 'nbppn, ribepn [ 

1. c. 'nijppn 1. c . yjjppn 

The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these HipKtt 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see letter d). 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown c 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see 
letter e) the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations 
of tone, especially in the Perfect Qal , occasion certain vowel changes: 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone, 
always becomes vocal SPwd; (b) the original Pa/hah of the second 
syllable, which in the 3rd sing, fem . and 3rd plur. had become S^wd, 
now reappears, and, in an open sellable before the tone, is even 

1 Even here it is extremely probable that the & belongs originally to the verbal 
form, see § 58./, note. 

* According to Noldeke, ZDMG. 38, p. 415, the ground-form of the and plur. 
masc. probably terminated in tumti. 

M 2 
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lengthened to Qames; similarly original i (as in the 3rd sing . masc. 
without a suffix) reappears, and is lengthened to /, e.g. 

1 Sam. 18, 22. Prov. 19, 7. 

d The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows:— 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3 * m. te? 

3- 

3 . / (rtajJ, letter g) 


2. m. nbej5 (njjop, letter X) 

2. m. 

2. / (n!>e>j?, letter X) 


1. c. 'nj>e>£ 

1 . f. 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown 
in Paradigm C. It will be seen there also, how the $ere in the 
Perfect PCel changes sometimes into S e ghdl, and sometimes into 
vocal &wd. 

C Rem. 1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. D3 and DH, since they end 
in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy suffixes 
( suffixa gravid) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare the 
connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms and fft) with 
the noun, § 91. With a perfect D? alone occurs, Ps. 118, 26. The form ^Bp 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before DD 
and |D is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the Old Testament 
f 2. In the 3rd sing. masc. 3r6tpp (especially in verbs ft"^; in the strong verb 
only in Jer. 20, 15 in PCel) is mostly contracted to itap, according to § 23. k; 
likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. Vljjlbpp to —As a suffix of the istsing. 

occurs several times with the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs ftnot only 
in pause (as '33^ Ps. 118, 5; '33|3 Prov. 8, 22 with Lfht), but also with a con¬ 
junctive accent, as 'T}h Job 30,19; '}))) 1 Sam. 28, 15 (where, however, the 
reading '33^ is also found). 

g 3. The 3rd sing. fem. H^Op ( = ft^Dj3) has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 
ending ath always takes the tone*, and consequently is joined to those suffixes, 
which form a syUable of themselves ('3, *[, VI, ft, 33), without a connecting vowel, 
contrary to the general rule, § 58./; { 6 ) before the other suffixes the connecting 
vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the penultima , so that 

they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. 1] * _L, e.g. TJftSftK 

< < . * 
she loves thee , Ruth 4, 15; DTQ33 she has stolen them , Gen. 31, 32; DTIQHs? 

it bums them, Is. 47, 14. Jos. 2, 6. Hos. 2, 14. Ps. 48, 7. For '3H-i- f 


1 Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. D3 would probably even here have the 

tone (letter e ); but no example of the kind occurs in the Old Testament In Is. 
51, 2 the imperfect is used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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&c., in pause is found, Jcr. 8, a 1. Ps. 69,10, and Cant. 8, 5 ; and alio 
without the pause for the sake of the assonance *|r62n, she was in travail with 
thee, in the same verse (Cant 8, 5). The form ( e - £• Ruth 4, 15) has 

arisen, through the loss of the H and the consequent sharpening of the H (as in 
and for VW-1- and PD-^-, comp. § 58.1), from the form ^Pin^Bjp,which 
is also found even in pause (VlTOntt 1 Sam. 18, 28; elsewhere it takes in pause 
the form VUTDDD Is. 59, 16); so PlTI^BP &om comp. 1 Sam. 1, 6. 

Is. 34,17. Jer. 49, 24. Ruth 3, 6; in pause Ezek. 14, 15, always, on the authority 
of Qimhi, without ASappiq in the H, which is consequently always a mere vowel- 
letter. 

4. In the 2nd sing. mase. the form is mostly used, and the suffixes have, A 

therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. thou hast cast us off, thou 

hast broken us down, Ps. 60, 3; but with the suff. of the 1st sing, the form 
% 3Tlbpip is used, e.g. 'JTnpn Ps. 139, 1; in pause , however, with Qamef, e.g. 

Ps. 22, 2; Jud. 1, 15 (with Zaqeph qaton); comp., however, also 'JTIEPY 
Ps. 17, 3 with Mer*kha .—In the 2nd sing. fern. 'PI— is also written defectively, 

1 Sam. 19, 17. Jud. n, 35. Jer. 15, 10. Cant. 4, 9. Occasionally the 
suffix is appended to the shorter form (Pl__), viz. thou {fem.) dost adjure 

us, Cant. 5, 9. Jos. 2, 17. 20; comp. Jer. 2, 27, and, quite abnormally, with Sere 
un-njn thou {fem.') didst let us down, Jos. 2, 18, where WTlIn would be 
expected. In Is. 8,11 is probably intended as an imperfect . 

5. In verbs middle e, the e remains even before suffixes (see above, letter c), i 

e. g. Deut. 15, 16, IPITQHK 1 Sam. 18, 28, comp. 18, 22 ; tiflKT Job 37, 24. 
From a verb middle 0 there occurs / have prevailed against him, Ps. 13,5, 

from with 6 instead of 6 in a syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44. e). 

§ 00. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the a 
vowel 5 of the second syllable mostly becomes 6 (simple vocal S'wd), 
sometimes # (—); thus in the principal pause , Num. 35, 20. Is. 27, 3. 

62, 2. Jer. 31, 33. Ezek. 35, 6. Hos. 10, 10; before the principal 
pause, Ps. 119, 33; before a secondary pause, Ezek. 17, 33; even 
before a conjunctive accent, Jos. 23, 5. Before however, 

it is shortened to d ( Qames-hatuph), e.g. (hut in pause 

or withiVtf« energicum, see § 58. 4), &c. Instead of 

ro&fn, the form is used for the 2nd and 3rd fem.plur. before 

suffixes; Jer. 2, 19. Job 19, 15. Cant. 1, 6. 

1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, Jer. 49, 11. Ezek. 37, 7. 

In the latter passage is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as a clumsy 

correction of the original / pjl, intended to suggest the reading PI JIllpFU, to agree 
with the usual gender of niDSJJ. 
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b Rem. i. ’P3H' Ps. 94, a0 is an anomalous form for *p3TP (comp, the analogous 
§ 67. if) and (so Baer; others Gen.‘3a, 18 for To 

the same category as belong also, according to the usual explanation, 

D13^P} (from "lijin), Ex. ao, 5. 23, 24. Deut. 5, 9, and '3^3 Deut. 13, 3. As a 
matter of fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to 
be required by the last of these passages; yet why has the retraction of the 
0 taken place only in these examples (beside numerous forms like 'yOJP ) ? Could 
the Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex. 23, 34, (on the analogy of which 
Deut. 13, 3 was then wrongly pointed,) have intended an imperfect Hoph'al with 
the suffix = thou shalt not allow thyself to be brought to worship them ? 

C Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect , and imperative, Qal 
(to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae guttur. belong, § 64 and § 65) 
do not, as a rule, change the Pat hah of the imperfect (nor of the imperative, 
see § 6 i.g) into vocal &wd before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is rather lengthened to Qames, e. g. 

Job 29, 14; vnlfor 3. 5: Dnfen Jos. 8, 3; VWOjF Ps. 145, 18; but also itO|* 
Jer. 23, 6. 

d 2. As exceptions, though they are not rare, suffixes with the connecting vowel a 
are found with the imperfect, e. g. EgTUFI Gen. 19, 19, comp. 29, 32. Ex. 33, 20. 
Num. 22, 33. 1 Ki. 2, 24 Qfrt, Is. 56, 3. Job 9, 18; also Gen. 27, 19. Job 
7* *4- 9> 34- x 3» 21 (in principal pause)*, Fn'SM Gen. 37, 33, comp. 16, 7. 2 Sam. 
11, 27. Is. 26,5. Job 28, 27. 1 Chron. 20, 2; Is. 63, 16 (manifestly owing 

to the influence of the preceding E^T); Ex. 29, 30, comp. 2, 17. Num. 

21, 30. Deut. 7, 15. Ps. 74, 8; even 118, 10-12; Ex. 2, 17, and 

JIVIT Hab. 2, 17 (where, however, the old versions read even ta* 5 }!* 

(b from ahu) Hos. 8, 3; comp. Ex. 22, 29, Jos. 2, 4. 1 Sam. 18,1 K*th., 21, 14 
(where, however, the text is corrupt) ; 2 Sam. 14, 6 (where it would be better 
to read EM, or with the old versions ’pj ; Jer. 23, 6 (see § 74. e). Ps. 35,8. 
Eccles. 4, 12.—On pausal S r gh 6 l for Sere in D313M1_ Gen. 48, 9 and 
(so Baer, but not ed. Mant) Jud. 16, 6, see § 29. q . 
e 3. Suffixes are sometimes also appended to the plural forms in p, e.g. EttfcEHn 
will ye break me in pieces l Job 19, 2; (here necessarily with a con¬ 

necting vowel) Is. 60, 7. 10; Prov. 5, 22 (i); elsewhere always without a connect¬ 
ing vowel; with two other examples Prov. 1, 28. Hos. 5, 15; comp. 

Ps. 63, 4. 91,12 ; VlJ-i- Jer. 5, 22 ; ntt— Jer. 2, 24 — all in principal 

pause . 

f 4. In PC el, Pffil, and Po'lel, the Sere of the final syllable, like the 0 in Qal, 
becomes vocal &wd; but before the suffixes _ and D3_ it is shortened 

< 1 : v * 

to SSghbl , e.g. Deut 30, 4. Ps. 34, 12. Is. 51, 2. With a final guttural, 

however, e is retained in the tone-syllable Gen. 32, 27 ; also Prov. 4, 8, 

where with Qimhi is to be read; an analogous case in HiplCtl is 

Deut 32, 7. Less frequently Sere is sharpened into Hireq, e. g. 

Job 16, 5, comp. Ex. 31, 13. Is. 1, 15. 52, xa ; so in Po'lel, Is. 25, 1. Ps. 30, 2. 
37, 34. 145, 1, and probably also in Qal ’JBDR 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. § 68. h. 
g 5. In Hiph'tl the long t remains, e.g. Job xo, 11 (after wdw con- 
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secutive often written defectively, e. g. Gen. 3, 21 and passim). Forms 

like njlKfyrI thou enrichest it, Ps. 65, 10. 1 Sam. 17, 25, are rare. Comp. $ 53. n. 

6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fern. (}), the suffix of the 3rd plur. !l 
masc. (D) is affixed to the aflformative to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending p; comp. Gen. 26, 15 (previously also with a perf. D^DTID); 

Gen. 26, 18. 33, 13. Ex. 2, 17 (where occurs immediately after); 39,18. 20. 

1 Sam. 6,10 (where also DH'JS is for JJTJ2, a neglect of gender which can only be 
explained by § 135. o'). 


§ 61 . Infinitive , Imperative and Participle with Pronominal Suffixes . 

1 . The infinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with a 
an accusative, and therefore can take a verbal suffix, i. e. the accusative 
of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of the kind, 
however, in the Old Testament are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the 1 st pers. sing., e. g. to inquire of me, Jer. 37, 7. As 

a rule the infinitive (as a noun) takes /wwi-suffixes (in the genitive), 
e. g. '"jay my passing by; his reigning, see § 115. a and e. The 
infinitive Qal, then, usually has the form qdtl, the short vowel returning 
to the first radical (on the probable ground-form qiitul, see § 46. a). 
The result is, as a rule, a half-closed syllable, e. g. in his 

writing, Jer. 45, 1, not taro kbth-bd, see § 21,/; comp., however, 

Gen. 19, 21; (so ed. Mant.; others taij) Ex. 12, 27; tayp 1 Chron. 

4, 10; before *|-j- and also the syllable is completely closed, 
e. g. ’JBDNS Ex. 23, 16. Lev. 23, 39 (but in pause Gen. 27, 42), 
unless the vowel be retained in the second syllable; see letter d. 
With tl\e form ^3p generally, compare the closely allied nouns of the 
form (before a suffix or § 84a, 1; § 93- 9 - 

Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have 0 in the last syllable of the imperfect b 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitl, before suffixes, e. g. ta333 Ex. 21, 8; 
D"OtD Am. 2, 6 (but ITJ3D Ex. 21, 8), 2 Sam. 1,10 (but 1 Sam. 29, 3), 

Lev. 26, 26. Ezek. 30, 18 &c. According to Barth (see above, § 47. i 
with the note) these forms with i in the first syllable point to former /-imperfects. 

Infinitives of the form ^tpp (§ 45. c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but cf. C 
also F1335P Gen. 19, 33. 35—elsewhere *)3355* and 1335?) before suffixes sometimes 
take the form qatl, as iBJft Jon. 1, 15 (and, with the syllable only half closed, 
1DJJ3 Jud. 13, 25), and ^JJJp3 Ezek. 25, 6; sometimes qitl, with the 

a attenuated to /, especially verbs third guttural; as TjntpS, ^3, DVi??, ty??, 
WlB, Piy3").—Contrary to % 58./ (1 Chron. 12,17) and tf-1- (Ex. 14, ii) 

are found with the infinitive instead of and On 'Bin my following 
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Ps. 38, ai, for which the (frl requires comp, the analogous examples in 

§46.*. 

d a. With the suffixes and DD__, contrary to the analogy of the correspond¬ 
ing nouns, forms occur like thy eating , Gen. a, 17; Gen. 3, 5 ; 

T 198 (others »pTtpg) 1 Obad. n, i.e. with 0 shortened in the same way as in 
the imperfect , see § 60. But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms 
as D 31 VP your harvesting , Lev. 19, 9. 33, a a (with a return of the original if), 
and D 3 DKD (read mddPkhtm) your despising , Is. 30, 1 a ; comp. Dent, ao, a; 
on DJKVba Gen. 3a, ao (for 'SD 3 ), see § 74. h. 

e Examples of the infinitive Niph'al with suffixes are, ** 133 n Ex. 14,18 ; TO*? 

Dent. a8, ao (in pause, TJltD^n verse 34); ItDDtfn Ps. 37, 33; D 3 “ 13 jn Ezek. 
a 1, 39; Dent 7, 33. In the infinitive of PCel (as also in the imperfect , 

see § 60./) the e before the suff. »J_ y D 3 __ becomes S*gh#l , e. g. Ex. 4, 10, 
and with a sharpening to t DpfcnjJ Is. 1,15 (see § 60./). In the infinitive Pffel, 
D 3 DC ^3 occurs (with a for / or f) Am. 5, 11, but probably D 3 W 3 , with 
Wellhausen, is the right reading; the correction D has crept into the text alongside 
of the corrigendum 5?. 

f 2. The leading form of the imperative Qal before suffixes (btpi?) 
is due probably (see § 46. d) to the return of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qittiil). In the imperative also 
d stands in a half-closed syllable, e. g. Dana ktith'bhem (not kdth-bem), 
&C . 1 As in the imperfect (§ 60. d) and infinitive (see above, letter c), 
so also in the imperative , suffixes are found united to the stem by an 
a-sound; e.g. nans Is. 30, 8; comp. 2 Sam. 12, 28. — The forms 
\blpp, *btpp, which are not exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no 
change. Instead of the masc. form *btpp is used, as in the 

imperfect . 

g In verbs which form the imperative with a, like r&tf (to which class 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural , §§ 64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened to 
Qames (just as in imperfects Qal in a , § 60. c) t e. g. send me, 
Is. 6, 8, '?jna Ps. 26, 2, Urs Ps - 50, l 5 > Gen. 23,^8. In 

Am. 9, i, Djia (so Baer, instead of the ordinary reading for 

DJflfa is irregular. The retraction of the tone, which causes the 


1 lam*rent required by the Masora in Ps. 16, 1 (also JTJDjP Ps. 86, a. 

119, 167; comp. Is. 38, 14 and Obad. 11), belongs to the disputed cases 

discussed in § 9. v and § 48. i, note. According to Delitzsch, the short <?, which 
is the value of the Qames ha{uph of the Masora (see above, § 8. d), is here 
simply lengthened to long &. 
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change of i to a , is doubtless to be explained, with Kbnig, as a case 
of nasog 'ahor (comp. 29. e, and the analogous bring them , 

I pray thee, Gen. 48, 9).—In the imperative Hiphiil\ the form used in 
conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing, masc . tajpn, but 
(with i on account of the open syllable, comp. § 60. g\ e. g. VnnjTi 
present it, Mai. 1, 8. 

3. Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either h 
verbal or noun-suffixes; see § 116.3. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes &wd before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the form 'fiTt, fan 4 !, &c.; 
but before S*wd mobile &c., or with sharpening Ex. 23, 4 
and elsewhere, 2 Kings 22, 20 (coinciding in form with the 

1st sing, imperfect Qal , 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. § 68. h). On the other 
hand, with a middle guttural ('*?*$), ; with a third guttural, 

Is. 43, 1, but *in^r, comp. § 65. d. The form tapp, with suffix 
'btpgtp; before &wd sometimes like Is. 48, 17, DpDnMD 51, 12, 

sometimes like 52, 12. In Is. 47, 10, is irregular for 

'ttp; instead of the quite meaningless Jer. 15, 10, the 

true reading is 


§ 62 . Verbs with Gutturals . 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the complete loss of the doubling in some of the verbs middle guttural 
(as well as in the imperfect Niph'al of verbs first guttural) can be 
called a real weakness (§§ 63. h , 64. d). On the other hand, some 
original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, which have 
degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e.g. the a of the initial 
syllable in the imperfect Qal , as in *lbrv, whilst elsewhere it is 
attenuated to f, —In guttural verbs K and n are only taken 

into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the K in some verbs (§ 68), in a few «"y (§ 73 .g) t 
and in most (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the K was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs n"i> was never 
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but in the perfect Hiph'tl iTHH (2nd plur. DTPnni Jos. a, 13, and even without 
waw consecutive , Jud. 8, 19). Initial H always has Ifateph-S*gh 6 l instead of 
vocal &wd ; iTH } HlVl, 1 Sam. 25, 7, DTI^H (except be thou ! fem . 

Gen. 24, 60). The and sing. fem. imperative of iTH is 'VJ live thou, Ezek. 16, 6; 
the infinitive, with suffix, Dfli'n Jos. 5, 8. After the prefixes ) f 3 f 3 f 5 >, D ( = |D) 
both H and n retain the simple &w& (§ 28. b) and the prefix takes f, as elsewhere 
before strong consonants with frwd ; hence in the perfect Qal DTI* HI, imperative 
VHJ, infinitive ni'na &c. (comp. § 16./, «). The only exception is the 

and sing. masc. of the imperative after waw ; HV11 Gen. ia, a and elsewhere, 
•Tm Gen. ao, 7. 

§ 84 . Verbs Middle Guttural, e. g. Bns? to slaughter . 

a The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined 
chiefly to the following 1 :— 

1 . When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 
with simple &wd, it necessarily takes a Hateph , and almost always 
Hateph-Pathah , e. g. perfect imperfect imperative NipKal 

tonsil. In the imperative Qal ' before the afformatives f and d, the 
original Pathah reappears in the first syllable, and is followed by 
Hateph-Pathah , since the syllable is only half closed, thus, 'PgT, *R[T, 
&c.; in WIN the preference of the K for S*ghdl (but cf. also ipTHK* 
Jer. 13, 21) has caused the change from a to <t; in Vin&* Job 6, 22, 
the ? remains even before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fem., e. g. rQHN to love, J"QNH to pine; and in the 
infinitive with a suffix Fl'lJJDb Is. 9, 6 ; to the same form also belongs, according 
to Konig, fltpnS? Hos. 5,2, which Ewald and others explain as infinitive PCel. 

b 2. As the preference of the gutturals for the 0-sound has less 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Holem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal, both in 
the construct (with the fem. ending and retraction of the 0 iWH 
and ngrn, comp. § 45. b) and in the absolute ttf ne*, but also, for the most 
part, the Sere in the imperfect NipHal and Pi el, e. g. he fights , 

onr he comforts , and even the more feeble S*gh 6 l after waw consecutive 
in such forms as DJJBTn Gen. 41, 8 (comp., however, 

1 Kings 12, 6 and elsewhere). But in the imperative and imperfect 
Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, mostly 


1 Hoph'al ’, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of Qal; 
Hiph’tl is regular. 
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takes Pathah , even in transitive verbs, e. g. BOB*, pyj^ pyp; 

^0?, "IHIP; with suffixes (according to § 60. c), imperative 'J&KB*, 
imperfect 

With 0 in the imperative Qal, the only instances are PJp 2 Sam. 13,17; c 
ThK Ex. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 2, 21, fem. 'jnjj Ruth 3, 15 (with the unusual 
repetition of the lost 0 as Hateph-Qames ; 2nd plur. masc. in pause 
ttHK Neh. 7, 3 ; without the pause WN Cant. 2, 15); "* 1^0 Jud. 19,8 \ 
Finally noyf for TOgT, Num. 23, 7, is an example of the same kind, 
see § 63. p . Just as rare are the imperfects in 0 of verbs middle 
guttural , as BfrP, Th&0 , Lev. 5, 15, &c. (but 2 Chron. 

26, 16); cf. nntfni Ezek. 16, 33; *^cn j 0 b 35) 6. Also in the 
perfect Pi*el, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. DH 3 to comfort (comp., however, nn&>); 

but K and y always have e in 3rd sing.—On the infinitive with suffixes, 
comp. § 61. h. 

3 . In Pi*el, Ptial and Hithpdel , the DageZ forte is inadmissible in d 
the middle radical; but in the majority of cases, especially before 
n, Pi and y, the preceding vowel, nevertheless, remains short, and the 
guttural is consequently to be regarded as, at least, virtually doubled, 
comp. § 22. c; e.g. Pi*el pnb, ^rp Jos. 14, 1, 1 Ki. 14, 10, 

Ex. 10,13 (comp., however, in*? Gen. 34,19; n!>ro Ex. 15, 13, but 
in the imperfect and participle &c.; in verbs n"^, e.g. HF?.), infinitive 
Ptf?, Pd at Yt n (but comp. Ps. 36, 13 from HITJ, also the unusual 
position of the tone in jnS 2 Ezek. 21, 18, and in the perfect Hithpdel 
'mmnn Job 9, 30); Hithpdel perfect and imperative &c.; in 

pause (see §§ 22. c; 27 .q; 29. v; 54. k) Num. 8, 7. 2 Chron. 30, 

18; Num. 23, 19, &c. 

The complete omission of the doubling, and a consequent e 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
n (rH 3 Ezek. 16, 4 is an exception; nrnb also occurs, Jud. 6, 28), 
e.g. Tl? (in pause imperfect Pual Before K it occurs 
regularly in the stems "WJ 3 , bxa, fNO, and in the Hithpa'el of 
Bto, flto, and HWj on the other hand, K is virtually doubled in the 

1 Also Jud. 19, 5 (where Qimhi would read fad), read f 6 d, and on the use 
of the conjunctive accent (here Dargd) as a substitute for Metheg, cf. § 9 . u (c) 
and § 16. b. 

% jnb is explained by Abulwaltd as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu'al, but by Qimhi 
as a noun. 
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perfects , TO? (once in the imperfect, Jer. 29, 23) to commit adultery , 
TO? to despise (also in the imperfect with <2, Ps. 74,10; in the participle , 
Num. 14, 23. Is. 60, 14. Jer. 23, 17), TO? to abhor Lam. 2, 7 (also 
rupTO?. Ps. 89, 40) and Ps. 109, 19; moreover, in the infinitive 
&TO! Eccles. 2, 20, according to the best reading. On the Mappiq in 
the Ptial Job 33, 21, comp. § 14. d. 

f Rem. 1. In the verb to ask , to beg , some forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, comp. Gen. 32, 18. Jud. 

4, 20; Ps. 137, 3; Df6k&P i Sam. 12, 13. 25, 5. Job 21, 29; 

Jud. 13, 6. 1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph'tl x Sam. 1, 28). Comp., how¬ 

ever, similar cases of attenuation of an original d, § 69. s, and especially § 44. d. 
In the first three examples, if explained on that analogy, the t attenuated from & 
would have been lengthened to e (before the tone); in the next three t would 
have been modified to /. 

g 2. In PC el and Hithpa'cl the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural not 
infrequently causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and con¬ 
sequently the Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S'ghbl. Thus (a) before 
monosyllables, according to § 29. e, e. g. DIP to minister there. Dent. 17,12, 
even in the case of a guttural which is virtually doubled, Gen. 39, 14. Job 8, 18 
(see $ 29. g). {b) after waw consecutive , e.g. and he blessed, Gen. 1, a a 

and frequently, and he drorve out , Ex. 10, II. 

h 3. The following are a few rarer anomalies; in the imperfect Qal pn}P Gen. 
21, 6 (elsewhere pPI¥fl &c., in pause pH}P, comp. $ 10. g (c ) and § 63. n) ; 
intjtj Gen. 32, 5 (for * n perfa* P?el Wll* Jud. 5, 28 (perhaps 

primarily for ; according to Gen. 34, 19 FinjK would be expected), and 

similarly *}TlDn* Ps. 51, 7 for 'DJlDjT ; in the imperative PC el 3TjJ Ezek. 37, 17 
(comp, above, § 52. h ); finally, in the imperative Hiph'tl prnn Job 13, 21 and 
*iypn Ps. 69, 24, in both cases probably influenced by the closing consonant, 
and by the preference for Pathah in pause (according to § 29. q) ; without the 
pause pn-in Prov. 4, 24, and elsewhere; but also JlTOn Joel 4, 11. 

i 4. As infinitive Hithpa'el with a suffix we find bfeTPriH Ezr. 8, 1, and else¬ 
where, with a firmly closed syllable, also the participle Neh. 7, 64; 

Baer, however, reads in all these cases, on good authority, Dfe'nTin &c.—The 
quite meaningless iPthtbh INPtOI Ezek. 9, 8 (for which the Q e rt requires the 
equally unintelligible TO^j?.1) evidently combines two different readings, viz. 
*W?1 (part. Niph.) and TO^N’) iimperf. consec .); comp, the exhaustive discussion 
by Konig, Lehrgebdude , p. 266 sq.—In VTUW Is. 44, 13 (also 
same verse) an imperfect Pfrel appears to be intended by the Masora (ftho'°reh& 
with an irregular shortening of the 6 for 'TOfy; comp. Ps. 101, 5 Q^rf); 

on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Delitzsch agrees, explains the form as PCel, 
ftha a reh& with an irregular -77- for —, as in the reading Ruth 2, 2. 7 ; 

comp. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which K, as a middle guttural, entirely loses its con¬ 
sonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73. g. 
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§66. Verbs Third Guttural , e. g. to send 1 . 

1 . According to § 22. 2, when the last syllable has a vowel a 
incompatible with the guttural (i. e. not an a-sound), two possibilities 
present themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remains, and the 
guttural then takes furtive Pathah , or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes 
its place. More particularly it is to be remarked— 

(a) The unchangeable vowels , 1 , * (§ 25. b) are always retained, 
even under such circumstances; hence infinitive absolute Qal 
participle passive n*W, HipKil n^C?n, imperfect participle 

So also the less firm 5 in the infinitive construct is almost always 
retained: comp., however, in close connexion with a substantive, 

Is. 58, 9, and V\* Num. 20, 3. Examples of the infinitive with suffixes 
are ’ 10 ”)?? Gen. 35, 1; Num. 35, 19; nya"}!> Lev. 18, 23, &c. 

( 5 ) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have a in the b 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt,- due simply to the influence 
of the guttural (for a tone-long 5 , originally u) t but sometimes as 
being the original vowel, thus &c.; with suffixes 

see § 60. r. 

Exceptions, in the imperfect Jer. 5, 7, K*th. (n^DN <fr$)\ in the 

imperative nbO Gen. 43, 16. On such cases as Is. 27, 4, comp. § 10. h. 

(< c ) Where Sere would be the regular vowel of the final syllable, c 
both forms (with e a and a) are sometimes in use; the choice of one 
or the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i. e. 

Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Pi'el and Hithpa'el, the d 
forms (with suff. , but *jn^), nWo (with suff. t|nWtD) and yapltfo 
are used exclusively; on the other hand, the closer connexion in the case of the 
construct state participle Qal causes the sharper pronunciation e. g. yg 4 ! 

Is. 42, 5. Ps. 136, 6, comp. 94, 9. Lev. 11, 7 (no example of a construct state is 
found in the participle Pi'el); so also in the participle Pu'al yaiD Ezek. 45, 2. 

2. Similarly, in the imperfect and infinitive Niph'al, and in the perfect , infinitive € 
and imperfect Pi'el the (probably more original) form with d commonly occurs 

in the body of the sentence, and the fuller form with e* in pause (and even with the 
lesser distinctives, e. g. with D*hi Ps. 86, 4 in the imperative Pi'el; with Tiphha 
1 Ki. 12, 32 in the infinitive Pi'el; Jer. 4, 31 imperfect Hithpa'el; Jer. 16, 6 
imperfect Niph'al), comp. e. g. Num. 27,4, with JH3' 36,3, Deut. 1,34 ; 

even with retraction of the tone in the infinitive Niph'al y?^H Num. 30, 3 

1 Verbs il"^ in which the il is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e. g. PQJ t0 ^ high, flpri to be astonished, P1HD (only in Hithpalpel) to delay . 
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(elsewhere J er * 7» 9* Ia > twice, to each case without the pause); -yg 3 Jl 

Hab. 3, 9, with ygDfi Ezek. 13, 11; y ^3 to devour Hab. i, 13. Num. 4, so with 
Lam. a, 8 ; for infinitive Hithpa'el , comp. Is. 28, ao. The infinitive absolute 
Pi'cl has the form nW Deut. a 2, 7. 1 Ki. 11, 2 a; the infinitive construct, on the 
other hand, when without the pause is except Ex. 10,4.—ri3P Hab. 1,16 
has e, though not in pause, and even H 3 P 3 a KL 16, 4. a Chron. 28, 4; but a in 
pause in the imperative Niph'al n 3 Nn Ezek. 21,11; jussive Pi'el Ps. 40,18; 

comp. § 52. n. An example of & in the imperative Pi'el under the influence 
of a final “1 is “\PI3 Job 36, 2, in the imperfect Niph'al 12fyPll Num. 17, 13, &c.— 
In rnfi* Job 14, 9 (cf. Ps. 92, 14. Prov. 14, 11), Barth (see above, $ 63. n) finds 
an i-imperfcct of Qal, since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 

f 3. In the and sing. masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiph'il which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e. g. 
prosper thou , ntDT let him make to trust , TO)?*! and he made to grow (so in 
Hithpalpcl PipnpJT, &c., Hab. 2, 3); even in pause 1 Chron. 29, 23 (but also 

with the pausal lengthening of the & to a ri 3 ^ 1 Chron. 12,17); I*- 35 > 4 

is to be emended into = —In the infinitive absolute Sere remains, 

e. g. F 133 H to make high; as infinitive construct rpin also occurs in close con¬ 
nexion (Job 6, 26); on as infinitive construct (1 Sam. 25, 26. 33), comp. 

5 53 - *• 

g 2. When the guttural with quiescent $*wd stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e. g. But in the 2nd sing. fem. perfect 

a helping-Paihah takes the place of the &wd, rirDP Jer. 13, 25 
(§ 28. d)\ also in 1 Ki. 14, 3, nngb is to be read according to Qimhi, 
not nnpb. 

h Rem. The soft combination with compound S f wd occurs only in the 1st plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther 
forward, e. g. we know thee , Hos. 8,2 (comp. Gen. 36, 29. Ps. 44,18.132,6). 

Before the suffixes and t 33 > the guttural must have_, e. g. / will send 

thee , 1 Sam. 16, 1; tjnWfO Gen. 31, 27; J«. 18, a. 

On the weak verbs t<^>, see especially $ 74. 


II. The Weak Verb 1 . 

§ 88. Verbs Primae Radicalis Ndn (|"n), e. g. B*33 to approach. 

a The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis 
in the infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs 
(comp. § 19. K). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 3 (see 


1 Cf. the Table, % 41. 
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below) cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral 
character of the stem is still preserved by the doubling of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nfin (a) in the infinitive construct This b 

occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in 
the second syllable of the imperfect Thus from the stem cfoa, 
imperfect infinitive properly B*I, but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination n to the segholate form with suffix totfa 

Gen. 33, 3; with the concurrence of a guttural P 3 J to touch , imperfect 
MJ, infinitive (also see below); yt?a to plants infinitive 

(also yka, see below); on the verb jria to give , see especially letters 
h and u On the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs 
which have 0 in the imperfect , e. g. to fall , imperfect infinitive 

bba, with suffix also "to! 5 Num. 6, 2 and elsewhere; comp., 
moreover, Gen. 20, 6 and elsewhere, Ex. 19, 12 (even 
Job 6, 7 ; comp. Jer. 1, 10); with suffix ftaaa Lev. 15, 23. Also ytoab 
Is. 51, 16 (but Eccles. 3, 2); Kba Is. 1, 14. 18, 3; with suffix 
'ttfeon Ps. 28, 2 (elsewhere comp. § 74. i and § 76. 6 ), "P®^! 5 
2 Sam. 20, 9. 

(b) In the imperative. Here the NUn is always dropped in verbs C 
with a in the imperfect , e.g. fcba, imperative (frequently with 
paragogic a , ntfa; before Maqqeph also Gen. 19, 9), plur. &c. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with b, Ruth 2, 14 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog 'ahor, 
according to § 29. e> before E^n) and Jos. 3, 9 (before nan), 

1 Sam. 14, 38 (before tii>n) and 2 Chron. 29, 31; in all these cases 
without the pause. The only instance of Ndn being retained, as if 
in a strong verb, is ana drive, 2 Ki. 4, 24 ( imperfect 3 H 3 ?, without 
assimilation of the Ndri) ; comp, also the verbs which are at the 
same time }"n; nna Ezek. 32, 18, nna Ex. 32, 34, noa Ex. 8, 1 and 
elsewhere; the verb ttfea Ps. 10, 12 (usually Here also 

the aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have 0 in the 
imperfect , e.g. "to, yha, &c. 

2. When, through the addition of a preformative , NUn stands at d 


1 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the unlengthened 
form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by Barth * the Law 
of Compensation ’ (Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19. 2); thus in the imperfect Qal l , e.g. bk) for yinpol, he will fall; 
Bfc? for yingal; fPP for yintin , he will give (on this single example 
of an imperfect with original i in the second syllable, cf. letter h) f ; 
also in the perfect Niptial for ningas; throughout Hiph'il 

(fchan, <fec.) and Hoph'al (which in these verbs always has Qibbus, 
in a sharpened syllable, comp. § 9. ti) 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect , infinitive 
absolute and participle Qal> all Pi el, Pu'al , &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 

e The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Daget 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in certain 
verba (§ 71), and even in verbs (§ 67). The infinitive and the 

imperative also (Gen. 19, 9) and Jfl, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs (§ 69).—On nj^, np, and nnp, from HpS to take\ see letter g. — 
In {imperfect Niph'al of D3p), and in similar forms of verbs )"V (§ 72), the 
full writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of DpJ, See. —Also pDK (Ps. 139, 8) is not to be derived from pD 3 , 
but stands for p^DR (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss 
of the b), from p^D to ascend\ see 5 19./, and Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bibl. Aram ., 
5 44 - 

f Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain their 
Ntin before a firm consonant, e. g. , imperfect Jer. 3, 5 (elsewhere 

*)b)); also of "UfJ the pausal form is always 31 ^ (without the pause VllP Prov. 
ao, 28); similarly in Is. 29, 1. 58,3. Ps. 61, 8. 68, 3 (where, however, qnSTl 
is intended), 140, a. 5. Prov. a, 11. Job 40, 24, the retention of the N&n is always 
connected with the pause. In Niph'al this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. 

Ps. 68, 3, cf. § 51. k) t in Hiph'tl and Hoph'al very seldom ; e.g. ?]T 13 nb 
Ezek. a a, ao, 3 pri 3 H Jud. ao, 31; for ^02^ Num. 5, 2 a read according to 

§ 53 - <!' On the other hand, the NAn is regularly retained in all verbs, of which 
the second radical is a guttural, e.g. he will possess , although there are rare 
cases like nrp (also Jin^) he will descend\ Jer. ai, 13 (even nnri Prov. 17, 10; 
without any apparent reason accented as Mil'el\ plur. VlPP Job ai, 13 (comp. 
§ 20. i; the Masora, however, probably regards JirV and VI rP as imperfect Niph'al 
from nrin); Niph'al DTO for DTO he has grieved,. 

g a. The b of ITpS to take is treated like the N&n of verbs f"D (§ 19. d). Hence 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘ Le futnr qal des verbes in the Revue 

des liudes Juives % xxvii. 136 sqq. 

1 An imperfect in a (B^) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual form in use in this verb. 
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imperfect QaJ ngj, cohortative (§ 20. m) nnj 3 K, imperative ng, in pause and 
before suffixes ng (on N|“Dng Gen. 48, 9, see § 61 ,g) t paragogic form ring; 'ng, 
&c. (but comp, also ng|> Ex. 29, 1. Ezek. 37,16. Prov. 20,16, 'ngb 1 Ki. 17,11); 
infinitive construct nng (once nng 2 Ki. 12, 9, comp. § 93. h); with !>, HPIg^; 
with suffix 'ring; HopKal (comp., however, § 53 . u) imperfect ng^; NipHal , 
however, is always ng!> 3 .—On ng Ezek. 17, 5 and Dng Hos. 11, 3, see above, 

% 19 - *• 

3. The verb JjTIJ to give , mentioned above, letter d, is the only example of h 
a verb }"D with imperfect in e (jrp for yinten; “JJPI 3 only in Jud. 16, 5, elsewhere 
before Maqqeph “fr^, &c.), and a corresponding imperative ffl or (very frequently) 
njfl, which the Masora must intend even in Ps. 8, 2, although the text is certainly 

corrupt; before Maqqeph “(JR, fenu 'JFI, &c. Moreover, this very common verb 

1 < 
has the peculiarity that its final Ndn, as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; WIJ 

for ndtkdntiy fiTIJ or, very frequently, rUJin J, with a kind of orthographic com¬ 
pensation for the assimilated N&n (comp. § 44. £”); Nipk'alperfect DTITI 3 Lev. 26, 25. 
Ezr. 9, 7. 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to tbieth % 
(as nm from 8b J), but contracted to titt, which is then correctly lengthened to 
JVI, with the omission of Dagei forte in the final consonant, see $ 20. /; but with 
suffixes 'JVI, frlfi, &c.; before Maqqeph with the prefix 5 >=“nTl|>, e.g. Ex. 5, 21, 
and even when closely connected by other means, e.g. Gen. 15, 7; however, the 
strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in jhl Num. 20, 21 and 
•fJTO Gen. 38,9; comp. § 69. m, note 2. On the other hand, }JV& 1 Ki. 6, 19 could 
not be an infinitive: it might conceivably be an imperfect with in a final sense, 
but probably we ought simply to read HT)^, just as the Q e rt, 1 Ki. 17,14, requires 

nri for jnn. 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e.g. roStS?, 'IJtigT, comp, k 
§ 19. c and.§ 44. n. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Ntin with 
a strong vowel in nJVl (for runj) 2 Sam. 22, 41, comp. § 19.1.—On the passive 
imperfect fPP, comp. § 53. u. 


§ 67. Verbs y"y, e.g. 2?p to surround. 

1 . A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only a 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical hence called verbs tf'y. 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained (in this grammar, 
as by others) on a general theory of contraction from original forms 
with three radicals. It is more correct to regard them as representing 
the original stem (with two radicals), and the forms with the second 
radical repeated as subsequently augmented from the monosyllabic 
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stem 1 . The appearance of a general contraction of triliteral stems 
is due to the fact that in biliteral forms the second radical regularly 
receives Dages forte before afformatives, except in the cases noted 
in § 22. b and q. This points, however, not to an actual doubling, 
but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, giving more body 
to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate more to the 
character of triliteral forms. 

The augmentation of biliteral to triliteral stems (y"y) generally 
takes place in the 3rd sing. masc. and fern . and 3rd plur. perfect Qal 
of transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e. g. 
aao, Gen. 33, 5 (but with suffix 'JIO, ver. 11); some¬ 

times with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive 
forms, as "Q* to make strait , "12? to be in a strait; see further details, 
including the exceptions, in letter aa . The augmentation of the stem 
must always take place wherever the ordinary strong form has an 
unchangeable vowel in the second syllable (e. g. Stop, 3 UD) } or where 
the strengthening of the second radical is required by the character 
of the form, e.g. ^n, TnP, &c. 

b 2. The biliteral stem always (except in HipHil and the imperfect 
NipKal , see below) receives the vowel which would have been 
required in the second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which 
stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is characteristic of the 
form (§ 43. £), e.g. Dn answering to Iton to the ground-form 
qdtdldt ', ton to the ground-form qaiald; infinitive , 3b to 

c 8. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under letter a), for the 
purpose of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see 
§ 20. /) in the final consonant of a word, e.g. Dn, Db, not &n, ab; 
but it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e. g. 
ton, 'flip, &c. 

d 4 . When the afformative begins with a consonant ( 3 , n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative, in the perfect i, in the imperative 
and imperfect , e.g. C^lp, ^ 39 , imperfect nj'Bpn (for sabb-ta, 
sabb-nu , tasobb-na). The artificial opening of the syllable by means 


1 So (partly following Bottcher) A. Muller, ZDMG . xxxiii. p. 698 sqq.; Stade, 
Lehrbuch , § 385. b t c ; Noldeke, See. 
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of a separating vowel is merely intended to make the strengthening 
of the second radical audible 1 . 

The perfect WPl (for OtePl) Nuro. 17, 28. Ps. 64, 7 (Jer. 44, 18 JDDP) with e 
Silluq), owing to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is 
right, to the form of verbs Y'V (comp, titpg from D*p). 

6. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect f 
Niph'al, and of HipKil and HopKal throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27. 2, a), e.g. imperfect HipKil 3D} for ya-seb , 
imperative 3DH for hd-seb, &c. Where the preformatives in the strong 
verb have i, either the original & (which was attenuated to Jr) is 
restored and lengthened, e.g. 3b} in imperfect Qal toiya-sob, or the 
t itself is lengthened to e, e.g. 3gn perfect Hi/Kil for hl-seb (see 
further under letter h). The vowel thus lengthened can be retained, 
however, only before the tone (except the A of the HopKal , lengthened 
from an original u, 3DV1 for hu-sab ); when the tone is thrown forward 
it becomes &wd, according to § 27. 3 (under K and n compound £*wd), 
e.g. 3bn, but nj'fon; imperfect HipKil 3gn, but nj'ipn ; perfect 

*n!apn, & c . 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another which predominates g 
in Aramaic, in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced 3 D}, the first radical, not 
the second, being strengthened by Dagei forte , comp. Dfeb 1 Ki. 9,8, Gen. 24, a6, 

DfP ; with a in the second syllable, 13 ' Lev. 11, 7, DIT (with Dagei forte 

* “* < 
implicitum) 1 Ki. 1, I; in the plural, *tDPP Num. 14, 35, &c. (in pause toPP 


1 No satisfactory explanation of these separating vowels has as yet been found. 
In none of the forms can it be said that the original vowel has returned, although 
Konig calls both separating vowels vocalic endings of the stem ( Vokalstamm - 
auslaute ), and regards the of the imperfect as differentiated from u, 
Consequently there remains only the supposition that we have here the insertion 
of a really new vowel, as an aid to pronunciation, with the object mentioned above. 
Rodiger, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, for the imperfect 
at least), points to the analogy of verbs in formations like ; but 

in those instances, the tone-bearing vowel is no new importation, but was there 
from the first. On the other hand, Rodiger notes the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
(comp. Spitta’s Gr., p. 216), which for the classical Arabic madddta, madddti , 
madddtu, uses the forms maddit, maddttimaddit , and even madddt . The last of 
these forms might indicate that the 6 in the perfect of Hebrew verbs $"]) is 
obscured from an original A; comp., however, G. Hoffmann in ZD MG. xxxii. 
p. 756, according to whom madddta has arisen rather from maddauta, which he 
holds to be also the ground-form of riVTO. [See also Wright, Comp. Gr . 229 f.] 
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Ps. ioi, 38); perhaps also (unless these four forms are rather 

to be referred to Niph'al, as certainly is, 1 Sam. 2, 9); with suffix 

occurs (comp. § 10. h) in Num. 23, 25; Imperfect Hiptitl DFP> HopKal &c. 

This sharpening of the first radical obviously only serves the purpose of giving 

to a biliteral stem at least a triliteral appearance 1 ; at the same time, the vowel 

of the preformative (which before Dage'i is, of course, short) follows the analogy 

of the ordinary strong form (comp., also, letters u and y). The same method 

is then extended to forms with afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these 

< 

additions the second radical is not doubled, e. g. njjW Gen. 43, 28 and elsewhere 
for and they bowed the head; and they beat down , Deut. 1, 44 (from 

nna); Morw Deut. 32, 8; Exod. 15,16. Job 29, 21 (comp., however, 

Jud. 18, 23, V 13 1 Jer. 46, 5. Job 4, 20). To the same class of apparently strong 
formations belongs njbvFl (without the separating vowel, for nj^Fl, comp. 
1 Sam. 3, 11 and below, letter p) they shall tingle, 2 Ki. 21, 12. Jer. 19, 3. On 
the various forms of the Niph'al , see Rem. 5. 

h 0. The restoration of the original vowel, as mentioned in No. 5, 

occurs (a) in the preformative of the imperfect Qal 3 b} for yd-sob 

(comp. §§ 4 >j.b, 63 .b, and for verbs l"y § 72); (b) in the perfect 

Niph'al 3 DJ for nd-sab (§ 51. a), as well as in the imperfect (comp. 

on a in the final syllable of strong imperfects Niph'al\ § 51.01); 

(c) in Hoph'al 3 DV 1 , with irregular lengthening for hosab from 

hu-sab, imperfect from yIt-sab, &c, 

i On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (i) underlies the 

intransitive imperfects Qal with d in the second syllable (probably 

for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e. g. for yt-mar 

(see letter p); and in the preformative of Hiph'fl 3 pn from hi-seb 

(ground-form § 53. 1). In the second syllable of this form the 

underlying vowel is 7 , attenuated from an original a, which in the 

strong verb is abnormally lengthened to ((§ 53. 1). The i lengthened 

from 7 is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when without the tone, 

and before Dages forte we have e. g. fltalpn. On the return of the 

original a in the second syllable, comp, letter v, 

k 7. The tone , as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 

and thus does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives n__, 

\ and V (2nd sing, fern, imperfect ); e. g. 3rd sing, fern, perfect n$n, 
< _ < < < . 
in pause nnn • with 1 and gutturals (for rnp), nnp Ps. 44, 26; 

on the other hand, with waw consecutive rai) Is. 6, 12 (but njrn 

1 Possibly the analogy of verbs |"D may also have had some influence, as 
Paul Haupt has suggested verbally to the writer. 
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Ex. i, 16). In the 3rd plur. perfect the tone varies; along with 

we also find and $2, Is. 59, 12, VKP Hab. 3, 6, Ac.; 

< < 

but in pause always Vin, SDTI, &c. The tone likewise remains on the 

stem-syllable in the imperfect Qal in ; perfect HipHil H 3 Dn, 

< < < 

Elpn; imperfect *3p}, See. In the forms with separating vowels, 
the tone is moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, 
comp. Rem. 12), e.g. H13D, HJ'aprt, &c.; except before the endings 
DTI and jri in the perfect , which always bear the tone. This shifting 
of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely tone-long 
vowels e and 0 to \ and & (<8 , see letter n ), hence rn3DH from 3Dn, 
nj'ipn from 3 b}: on the vowel of the preformative becoming S*wd, 
see above, letter f 

8 . In numerous verbs y"y, instead of Pi* el, Pit at and Hithpdel\ / 
the less frequent conjugation Pi?el (§ 55. 1), with its passive and 
reflexive, occurs, generally with the same meaning *, e. g. b^y to treat 
ill , passive reflexive (from ; comp, the Hithpdel from 

yjn and TIB Is. 24, 19 sq.); in a few also Pilpel (§ 55. 4) is found, 
e.g. to roll, Hilhpalpel ^JTin i 0 roll oneself (from ^}); to 

comfort , to delight in; passive to he caressed (from VJ?P). These 
forms cannot appear in a biliteral form any more than Pi el, Pu'al 
and Hithpdel .—For " 9 ?^? 2 Sam. 22, 27 read, according to Ps. 18, 27, 
Tonn. 

TT J • • 


Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

1. In the perfect, isolated examples are found with Holfrn in the first syllable, ttl 

which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle 0 (like , § 43. a ); 

< ,< T 
viz. to Dbl they are exalted, Job 24, 24; EH to 3 b*J they shot, Gen. 49, 23; 

Vtf Is. 1, 6 to ibt. But this explanation is very doubtful: especially is 

rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in $ 52. e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with 0 in the second syllable keep the original a in the pre- n 
formative, but lengthen it to a, as being in an open syllable, hence fhj, 

pj; imperfects with & have, in the preformative, an e, lengthened from f. See 
examples below, letter /, and $ 63. c and e, § 72. h, and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p. 5 sq. 


1 Sometimes both Pi'el and Pd el are formed from the same stem, though with 
a difference of meaning, e.g. pH to break in pieces , pH to oppress; Jjjn to make 
pleasing, }jin to have pity; to praise, to make foolish; 33D to turn, to 
change, 33 lD to go round, to encompass . 
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The Holhn of the infinitive, imperative , and imperfect (lb, 3 bj) is only 
tone-long, and therefore, as a rale, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e. g. 112 ? bind up , Is. 8,16; ^3 Ps. 37, 5; DH 
ver. 7; tfllb for Tbb to plunder , Esth. 3, 13. 8, n). When this o loses the tone, 
it becomes in the final syllable 6 , in a sharpened syllable H , or not infrequently 
even If (see above, letter k). Examples of 5 are: (a) in a toneless final syllable, 
i. e. before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consecutive, "p (rdn) to rejoice , Job 38, 7; 

30*1 Jud. 11, 18 (once even with it in a toneless final syllable, DU Ex. 16, 20); 

▼ ,< < S - T " 
on the other hand, in the plur. 33 DJ 1 , fern, HJ'Spril; (£) before a tone-bearing 

afformative or suffix , e. g. imperative 2nd sing. fern. 'il | 13 (comp, letter ffi)\ 

to?n pity me; tvlpD Jer. 50, 26; Prov. 11, 3 Qfri; 3 nsnn Ex. 12, 14; for 

the defective writing, cf. 3 H 3 D' Job 40, 2a. In ^J3rp Gen. 43, 29. Is. 30, 19 (for 

this 6 is thrown back to the preformative. 

0 Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolute Is. 24, 19 (as H follows, probably 

only a case of dittography for jp, comp. Num. 23, 25 and ^ Ruth 2, 16); 

so also are the imperatives 'jr?Qp Num. 22,11. 17, and ';HT1R a2,6. 23, 7, with 

n paragogic . We should expect HIlp, IT1N (comp. Hi)? Is. 32, 11). If these 

forms are to be read qdballt,'drallt, they would be analogous to such cases as 

rnaiD (§ 90. #), the addition of the paragogic n__ causing no change in the form 

of the word (“3£ qdb like “|*1 above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, 

they are to be read qdballt, ’ drallt, then in both cases the Qamef would have to be 

explained, with Stade, as the equivalent of an 5 (^“fOjj, &c.; comp. § 9. v). 

Still more striking is to 3 jj curse him , Num. 23, 13, for 333 j 3 or ' 3 JJ 1 * 3 . 

p 3. Examples with Pathah in the infinitive , imperative , and imperfect are 

*13 (in Diab to prove them, Eccles. 3, 18); T1 to trample down, Is. 45, 1; 

Jer. 5, a6; perhaps also D 3 P 3 in their error , Gen. 6, 3 (Baer, following the 

versions and the Masora, D 3 P 3 ). Also ^3 take away, Ps. 119, 22; and the 

imperfects DrP it is hot , Deut. 19,6 &c. (on the e cf. letter n ); it is bitter , Is. 

24, 9; IIP it is straitened; it is soft , Is. 7, 4; D Wfi it is desolate, Ezek. 12, 

19 vin pause DKTl Gen. 47, 19)5 ^prn she was despised, Gen. 16, 4 (but else- 
|T " ” * < 
where in the impf. consec . with the tone on the penultima, e. g. " 13 P 1 Gen. 32, 8 and 

< v **- 

elsewhere; JTVJ Gen. 21, 11 and elsewhere, comp. Ezek. 19, 7); in the 1st sing, 
imperfect DJI'S* ^ s * *9> l 4 > contrary to rule written fully for DHtJ, unless DAK 
is to be read, as in some MSS., on the analogy of the 3rd sing. DTP.— The 
following forms are to be explained with Barth {ZDMG. xliiL p. 178) as imperfects 
Qal with original l in the second syllable, there being no instances of their Hiph'tl 
in the same sense : Itoto Gen. 29,10; JJJ Is. 31, 5, &c.; IJDJ 1 Ex. 40, 21. Ps. 91, 4, 
&c.; perhaps also 1 Sam. 3, 11 and Job 31, 26, &c.; in accordance 


1 For to as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in to^, § 100. 0, 

and probably in the NAn of the Phoenician suffix D 3 ; cf. Barth, ZD MG. xli. p. 643. 

3 Also in Ezek. 6,6, instead of njtpjpri, which could only come from DP*, 
is intended, and IDCTtO in the same verse is probably only an error for 
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with this last form, Job 29, 3 would also be an infinitive Qal , not Hiphll 

(for ^nn?), as formerly explained below, letter w. Finally the very peculiar form 
prn Jud. 9, 53 may probably be added to the list. 

Imperfects, with an original u in the second syllable, are also found with this (J 
H lengthened to 4 (instead of o), e. g. |TV, if the text is correct, in Prov. 29,6; 

Ps. 91, 6 (unless it be simply an imperfect from to be powerful, to 
prevail) ; pTV (if from pH) Is. 42, 4 and elsewhere (also defectively written JHfct 
Ps. 18, 30; but in Eccles. 12, 6, according to Baer, pVH); Dfiljl Ezek. 24, 11 
(on the sharpening of the H cf. letter g above) 1 . 

A similar analogy with verbs *"y is seen in the infinitives "flab (for iSl) T 
Eccles. 9, 1; ipna Prov. 8, 27 (comp. ipffia Prov. 8, 29) for ipna, and in the 
imperfect Gen. 27, 2 T. Infinitives in frt (on the analogy of verbs H"^) are 

nian in Ps. 77, 10, rtot? Ezek. 36, 3; also with a suffix fcpn Ps. 77,11. 

On other similar cases, see below, letter ee. For examples of the aramaizing 
imperfect , see above, letter g. 

4. In the participle , the aramaizing form for occurs in K e thibh, S 

Jer. 30, 16 (the (fr£ points to a participle from HDB'); in n^Tl Prov. 25, 19, 
there appears to be a contraction from , part. fern. - breaking in pieces . 

II. On Niph'al. 

5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect apj with fiathaji (in pause 2 C 0 ) and / 
the participle aDJ with Qames in the second syllable, there is also another with 

Sere , and a third with Holem , e.g. perfect it is a light thing (also Sp 3 ), Is. 49,6; 

< T T 

M 3 DJ (for rQDJ) Ezek. 26, 2; part. DDJ (comp., however, § 75. y), molten, 
refuse, 1 Sam. 15, 9; with 0, e. g. they are rolled together, Is. 34, 4; comp. 

63, 19. 64, 2. Amos 3, 11. Nah. 1, 12. Eccles. 12, 6 b. In the imperfect , on the 
analogy of verbs Y'V (from which Konig would also explain the perfects with 5 ), 
we find thou shall be brought to silence , Jer. 48, 2 (unless this form should 
be referred to Qal) ; (for tirrbf) Ezek. 29. 7; with e in the second syllable 

brVl she profanes herself Lev. 21, 9, but ^PIW t Ezek. 22, 26, and ^IT> Is. 48, II. 
For infinitives, cf. DtSH to melt, Ps. 68, 3 (as inf constr 2 Sam. 17, 10 as inf. 
absol.); moreover, with compensatory lengthening in the first syllable, bnn 
Ezek. 20, 9. 14. 22, but with suffix i^nn Lev. 21, 4; also flan to be plundered, 
and pan to be emptied, Is. 24, 3; in the imperative only, nan be ye clean, 

Is. 52, 11. On *tnn get you up , Num. 17,10, imperf., Ezek. 10,17 and elsewhere, 
comp. $ 72. dd. 

Example? of the perfect Niph'al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, brO u 
it is profaned\ Ezek. 22, 16. 25, 3 (from ; nrO (from Tin) Ps. 69, 4. 102, 4 
(also nnj Jer. 6, 29); nn 3 fractus est (from JUTin) Mai. a, 5; comp, with this in 
the participle , 0 * 0(13 (for nihhdmtm) Is. 57, 5, and DPN 3 MaL 3, 9: in the 


1 According to Stade, Grammatik , § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with 4 , since 
it also appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Noldeke, Syr. Gramm., 
$ 48], was that of everyday life. 
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imperative and infinitive NipKal such a virtual doubling of the guttural after 
preformatives never occurs.—The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a separating 
vowel in the perfect Mic. a, 4 is abnormal. 

III. On HipKtl and HopKal. 

V 6. The second syllable in HipKtl has Pathah instead of Sere, especially under 
the influence of "1 and the gutturals, e. g. perfect "IDH he made bitter , ntPH he bowed , 
he hath broken , Gen. 17, 14, in pause, comp. § 29. q; otherwise 
riDH Is. 24, 5; in "PDfl Ps. 33, 10. Ezek. 17, 19, comp. Ps. 89, 34, and also in 
n'fe'.l Hos. 8, 4 (perhaps also in Hab. a, 17, but comp. $ 20. n) there is an 

assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs Y'V, see letter z, while conversely, 
in tnn Is. 18, 5 from PA, an v 'y verb is assimilated to a y"y verb. Also "IJTn 
Dent. 28, 52 ; inf. "Unj* to cleanse , Jer. 4* 11, in pause; but also with other 
consonants, e.g. p"in 2 Ki. 23, 15, Is. 8, 23; Job 23, 16; plur. 

1 Sam. 5,9.10 (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf., except before "1 and gutturals, 
e. g. *jnn); imper. yt^’n besmear , Is. 6, 10; plur. be astonished\ Job 21,5; 

imperfect yin Thou dost afflict; part, shadowing, Ezek. 31, 3 (but TpDD 
Jud. 3, 24 is assimilated to the form of verbs . So in the imperative 
'Jgfcpn Jud. 16, 26 (frt, and in the infinitive ^JDHn Is. 33, 1). 

W The e of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become e. g. 
^riH Gen. 31, 7 (comp, also letter x). It is unusual (cf. § 53. k) to find the 
e written fully as in the infinitive T»pnS Zech. 11, 10. Instead of Hateph-Pathah 
a Hateph-S*gh 6 l is found under the Preformative in '3ri^gn 2 Sam. 19, 44, and 
a Pathah occurs before n (with a virtual sharpening of the ri) in such forms as 
nhnn Is. 9, 3 ; comp. Gen. II, 6. Deut. 2,31. 3, 34. 1 Sam. 23, 15. Esth. 6, 13 — 
in all these cases before n. On Job 29, 3, see above, letter p: on 'HTinn^ 
Jer. 49, 37, see below, letter dd. 

X 7. In the imperfect consecutive of verbs, whose second radical is a guttural, & is 
retained ($ 22. d) in the second syllable instead of /, e.g. 1 TVJ 1 Ki. 6, 11: so 
also when the second radical is m \, as 3 Chron. 28, 20. Deut. 3,9—but cf. also 
Neh. 4, 9. 

y 8. Aramaizing forms in HipKtl and HopKal are, Ex. 13, 18; comp. 

Jud. 18, 33; Exod. 23, 21: Deut. I, 44 (comp. Num. 14, 45); 

profanabo , Ezek. 39, 7; DPITI Job 22, 3; without syncope of the fl (comp. 
$ 53. f), brjHP 1 Ki. 18, 27; with t in the second syllable Jer. 49, 2a 50,45; 
comp. Num. 21, 30; in the perfect Lam. 1, 8. In HopKal , ODH 

they are brought low , Job 24, 24; H3' he is smitten, Is. 24, 13 {plur. Jer. 46, 5. 
Mic. 1,7); in pause , }prP Job 19, 23, but also Vl 3 ^ Job 4, 20; with t in the 
initial syllable, n©#n {infinitive with suffli r = R13#n, comp. § 91. e) Lev. 26, 34 sq., 
comp. 2 Chron. 36, 21; riDCTO, with irregular syncope for 'tfnB, Lev. 26, 43. 

IV. In General . 

% 9. Verbs y"y are most nearly related as regards inflexion to verbs V'y (§ 72). 

The form of verbs y"y is generally the shorter (comp. e.g. 3 DJ and 3DH 
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and D'pH); in a few cases, however, both classes exactly coincide, e. g. in the 
imperfect Qal and HipKtl with warn consecutive , in Hoph'al and in the less 
frequent conjugations (see above, letter /). 

10. The augmented forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in letter a, are aa 
especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 3rd plur. (i. e. in forms 
without an afformative or with an afformadve beginning with a vowel) of transitive 
verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 33 D, T 33 D (but before 

a suffix also as well as ' 3 E 13 D, WU 5 *, Ac.); DDT, UDDJ, toDK, Ac. 

Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted form, is found, e.g. TT 3 
< < “ T 
to plunder, plur. TT| 3 , T 3 TT 3 Dent, a, 35, as well as T 31 T 3 Deut. 3, 7 (other examples 

of biliteral forms in and sing, masc., Deut. 35, ia ; in 1st sing., Jos. 5, 9); but in the 
1st pers. 'TOOT Zech. 8, 14. 15 is the only instance of the augmented form. 

On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 3rd sing, and bb 
plur . of perfects which are intransitive , and express a state; comp. Deut. 9, ai 
(Ex. 33, 20 p*! ; elsewhere always a transitive verb); X\T\,fem . nfiri; 'TO, fem. 

JTJD (for marrd ); Hf, fem. rHV (comp, rnrh Ezek. 24, 11); Tp y rTO?, fern . 

< . < < 

nnt?, DPI, Ac. ; plur. Vin, TDR , Ac. (but on the tone, comp, letter ee below). 

The intransitive but augmented perfects (also tW), n*l*T 3 , TT 13 CC 

(in pause Vnj), TID, {plur. in pause P 8 . 31, 11), $>Y, inn^ 

(also V 1 T), almost all have, as Mayer Lambert observes, at least an active, as 
opposed to a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the infinitive after are, 
33 d!> Num. 21, 4; Jer. 47, 4; Gen. 31, 19 (also lib Gen. 38, 13); 

comp, also Dpn^> Is. 47, 14, in subordinate pause, for DDII^; with suffix D 333 nJ> 

Is. 30, 18, and, from the same form [ 3 H, with retraction and modification of the 
vowel, P 133 nj> Ps. 10a, 14; also nln^ Is. 60,14, tf 33 1 Sam. 25, a, DbD 3 Is. 10,18, 
Prov. 8, a8 .—Imperative Vnt? Jer. 49, 28 (comp. § ao. b, and ibid, also on 
' 333 n Ps. 9, 14); in the imperfect, TT Nah. 3, 7 (Ps. 68, 13 ; comp. Gen. 31, 40) 
from “ 1 * 13 ; the strong form here, after the assimilation of the N&n, was un¬ 
avoidable. On the other hand, DTltS^ Jer. 5, 6 for D’jjfc* (Prov. n, 3 Q*rt) 
is anomalous; the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards resolved 
by the insertion of a vocal &w&. Comp, also f 3 H^ Am. 5,15 (elsewhere |i"P). In 
NipKcU , the triliteral form 33 ^ is found, Job 11, ia ; in HipKtl, all the forms of 
J 3 “l, thus imperative T3'3“in, imperfect p3*1p|; infinitive DDBTI Mic. 6, 13; 
participle D'D^D Ezek. 3, 15. That the augmented (triliteral) forms possess 
a certain emphasis, is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in Ps. 118, 11 
(' 3 T 22 D-D 3 ' 3 T 3 D) after a biliteral form. 

11. The above-mentioned (letter^) neglect of the doubling in aramalzing forms, dd 

as IDT and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the perfect Qal 13 DTI 
* < *< 
for UlDTl Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18; comp, above, letter e ); imperfect nth 3 

1 Sam. 14, 36 (n_ parag. without any influence on the form, comp, letter 0 ); 

even with the firm vowel reduced to vocal SPwd; H^33 Gen. 11, 7 for H^b 3 

LL 4 * T :,T T T 

(cohortative from ?p 3 ); !DP t for TDr ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ,* following the 

analogy of verbs (see above, letter r); from intransitive imperfects 
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Qal, *")¥£] Is. 49, 19 (J>lur. tnasc . Job 18, 7); 31 TV Neb. a, 3; Ezek. 6,6 

(for which ought to be read) might also be explained in the same 

way .—Perfect NipJial HDD 3 for HSIDJ Ezek. 41, 7; ^ 3 , Jud. 5, 5 for ^ 3 ; 
DTlJjpj for Df6p3 Gen. 17, 11 (as if from not W to circumcise ), comp. 
Is. 19, 3. Jer. 8,14; Imperfect flJpBTl Zech. 14, ia ; Participle D'tDTI^ comp, 
letter u. So also yD 3 1 Sam. 13, 11, H|S 3 Gen. 9, 19 (comp. Is. 33, 3), are 
perfects Niph'al from pfD (« y 39 ), not Qal from }*D 3 .—In HipKtl florin (for 
r6nn) Jnd. 16, io (a Sam. 15, 34); nTJJH for njjfrj Prov. 7, 13 (cf. Cant. 6, 11. 
7, 13), and the very strange form 'fiTinn] Jer. 49, 37 (from hahtath-tf) from fUTin. 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
DD"lDil6 Lev. a6, 15.—On the perfect Prov. a 6 , 7, comp. § 75, letter u. 

€€ 12. Instances in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformadves (see 

letter k) are (a) in the perfect , the 1st sing, regularly (but cf. 'rnVHI. Jer. 10, 18 
before DH^) after 3 consec., Ex. 33, 19. 22. a Ki. 19, 34, &c., also Is. 44, 16 
('HiQn before * 3 ); Ps. 17, 3. 92, 11. 116, 6, perhaps also Job 19, 17, telSrn 
(though in this passage, and in Ps. 17, 3, the form might be an infinitive in 6 th; 
see above, letter r, and Delitzsch on Job 19,17) $ in the and sing. HJnifpj (before X) 
Deut. 25, 12 ; in the 3rd plural\ 33 *} multi sunt, Ps. 3, a. 104, 24. Jer. 5, 6. 
1 Sam. 25, 10; ten they are soft , Ps. 55, 22; they are swift\ Jer. 4, 13. 
Hab. 1, 8; 33 ] they are pure , Job 15, 15. 25, 5. Lam. 4, 7; 3 TTIP they did bow , 
Hab. 3,6; 3 ”in they are burned. Is. 24, 6. A by-form of 3 TIB> ( 3 "y, comp. § 7a. dd) 
is 3 TI 6 ? Ps. 49, 15. 73, 9. 

ff ( 6 ) In the imperative (a command in an emphatic tone) te*l sing , Is. 54, 1. 

< T .< 

Zeph. 3, 14. Zech. a, 14; 33 '} Is. 44, 33. 49, 13. Jer. 31, 7 (but cry out , 

Lam. 2, 19), ten keep (thy feasts ), Nah. a, I. Jer. 7, 39; nj 3 y (*=Hjy) before tt, 
Ps. 68, 29. On the return of the short vowels H (b) and f before Daget forte , in 
place of the tone-long 0 and e, see above, letter k; on the change of the vowels 
of the preformative into when they no longer stand before the tone, see 
letter g. 


The Weakest Verbs (Verba Quiescentia ). 

§ 08. Verbs n"d, e.g. to eat . 

a So far as K retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis , mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
K loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay:— 

b 1. In the imperfect Qal , five verbs (viz. to perish , H3N to be 
willing , to eat > to say, HDK to bake) regularly allow the K tQ 


A 
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quiesce in a long d 9 e. g. \ In a few others the ordinary (strong) 
form is also in use, as Vjfcb (18 times) and (3 times) he takes hold; 

* 19 * (see letter h), also collects. This 6 has primarily arisen 

from an obscuring of d (§ 9. q\ and the d from N—, the weak 
consonant K coalescing with d to d; comp. § 23. a. 

In the second syllable the 0 (for the original it) never appears, but c 
either e* or d; and in pause almost always e, even before the tone- 
bearing heavy afformative P, e.g. Deut. 18, 1, without the pause 
p^)tf Deut. 4, 28. In the 3Td sing, masc . and 1st sing . of “IBN, however, 
a is always retained in pause, and cf. also 1 Sam. 1, 7, 

&c. But with conjunctive accents in continuous discourse, d (as being 
a lighter vowel) is used, e.g. Ps. 9, 19, but in pause 

Ps. 1, 6; 1 Ki. 5, 2; comp, a similar interchange of e and a 

in § 65. c. 

When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfects of d 
and with a conjunctive accent, always takes Pathah , e.g. 

Job 3, 3, and he did eat; in TOK the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with waw consecutive 
(but never in the 1st sing.^fy; cf. ^?ty T ), and then the final syllable, 
if without the pause , always takes S*gh6l } and he said. 

In pause , however, the imperfect consecutive always has the form t 
(but plur. always ^3^\ ^3^1), ; except in the poetic 

portion of the Book of Job, as 3, 2. 4, 1, &c., but not in 32, 6, in the 
middle of the verse; comp, also Prov. 7, 13. The weak 

imperfect of TDK is always tntb and TIWI, but in the 1st sing., 
according to § 49.*, THM Jud. 20, 6; comp. k}fc) T Gen. 3, 12. 13 in 
pause. —rQN and HDK are, at the same time, verbs n"K hence imperfect 
n ?*(§ 75.4 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S«wst, as f 
but — In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first 


1 So in the vulgar Arabic as now spoken in South Palestine, ya'hul (he eats) 
becomes ydkul. 

* On this e (originally f) as a dissimilation from 0 (originally * 7 ), cf. § 27. x, 
and F. Philippi in the Zeitsehri/t fur Vdlktrpsychologie und Sprackwissenschaft , 
Bd. xiv. a, p. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original u 
in the imperfect of is indicated by the form of the imperative i>b«, the 
Arabic ydkul , and the Aramaic as well as by the fact that ThjO and F|bK^ 

are found along with and 
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syllable an £ is found, which is due to contraction from the group _____ (or 

__) in place of ___; e.g. nTlXJn it shall come , Mic. 4, 8, from HT1KJPI 

(from nJTIN); 3 HX (for 3 HX) I love } Prov. 8, 17, also 3 HX Mai. 1, 2, &c., with 
suffixes VUHX Hos. ii, i. 14, 5, &c. (but only in 1st sing. t otherwise 3 HX' v , &c., 
from anX anX'); anxi and I stayed , Gen. 32, 5. The infinitive construct of 

•• T ». - T ' -"IT'* f 

apX with p is always "ibXp dicendo , for atoX^.—According to Barth {ZDMG, 
1889, p. 179) bxX *1 Num. 11, 25 is to be regarded as an imperfect Qal\ without 

the obscuring of X_to S, not as imperfect Hiph'il, since ^¥X elsewhere occurs 

only in the perfect Qal and Niph'al ; on the original 1 in the second syllable, see 
above, § 67. p. For ^nbaXH Job 20, 26 we should simply emend '^ 3 Nri; for 
the view that it is imperfect PS el (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards the 
change of 6 to 3 , be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of Ps. 62, 4 
(see § 52. q) and Ps. 101, 5 Qfri (see § 55. b), while the view that it is Pi'el 
(' 3 XT 1 = 'axin«* , axri) rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more admissible 
to suppose that 'aXTI stands for ' 3 XJ 1 , Pu'al (comp. *£5$$ for *|fOX, § 27.^); but 
no reason has been discovered for this departure from the natural punctuation 

'ntfn. 

: 

g 2. In the 1st pers. sing, imperfect , where two x’s would ordinarily 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 2 3./), as "1DX 1 (for TOXX), &c., and even plene^P&\ Neh. 2, 7, &c., 
nitpiX Ps. 42, 10. In the other cases, also, where the X is ordinarily 
regarded as quiescing in S or f t it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases:— 

_ < 
k Always in the contracted forms of 5 |DX, as P|pn for ^DX/H Ps. 104, 29; '19 s ! 

2 Sam. 6, 1 (but for P|DX' Job 27, 19 read fjpfct 1 with the LXX); comp, also in 
the 1st pers, Mic. 4, 6 and ^DDX 1 Sam. 15, 6, which is apparently, from the 
Metheg with i, intended for an imperfect Hiph'il ; instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, SJDDX (with f, according to § 60./). But pDptfa 
Ex. 5, 7 (for 'Difi) and 1 Sam. 18, 29 (for are due to a mistake, 

since both forms must be derived from the stem 'I?:- Furthermore, 

Ps. 139, 20 (where certainly is to be read); X 3 h Prov. 1,10 (comp. § 75. Ah) ; 
Vlph} 1 Sam. 28, 24; ^ 31^1 Ezek.42, 5 ; Vltpri 2 Sam. 19, 14; tnrtt 2 Sam. 20, 9; 

thou gaddest about (from !>]X), Jer. 2, 36; XW Deut. 33, 21 (for HTIX^), 
according to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75. p) 
XiV Xrft or XW. 

1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of XX to A 
in this 1st pers, occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the X was 
still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always retained in 
writing). Noldeke ( ZDMG. t Bd. xxxii. p. 593) infers this from the fact that also 
in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd pers . are still written ySktilti, td’ktild, but the 1st pers. 
'AhM&, not 'd'kdlil. 
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Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 

Rem. i. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms occur: Perfect i 
Nip hat Wit*} Nnm. 3a, 30. Jos. 2a, 9; Hiph, (for 3 n*OJ?) and he laid 

wait , 1 Sam. 15, 5 ; PJK I listen , Job 32, 11 ; (6 from 6 ) I give to eat t 

Hos. 11, 4; HT 3 N {6 from d) I will destroy , Jer. 46, 8; into 2 Sam. 20, 5 Q°rS 
(for 'HKJ); the K e th(bh appears to require the Pi*el "IPP^, from in' as a secondary 
form of intt; but in'l = intOl for inNM as impefect Qal is not impossible. 

On rnirtKI Neh. 13, 13, comp. § 53. n.—Infinitive Ezek. 21, 33 (=' 3 Kn|> 

unless it is rather infin. Hiph. from ^ 3 ); Participle P]D giveth ear t Prov. 17, 4. 
Imperative Vfin bring (from nJTlN) Jer. 12, 9. (On the same form used for the 
perfect in Is. 21, 14, comp. § 76. d.) 

2. In the Pi'el the K is sometimes dropped by syncope, like n in ^tDprn, k 
thus (as in Aramaic and Samaritan') teaching, for Job 35, 11; 

^|T for Is. 13, 20; 'Jljrn thou hast girded me , 2 Sam. 22, 40, for 

as Ps. 18, 40; *J 13 R 1 Ezek. 28, 16; corap. § 23. d. 


§ 80. Verbs '"d. First Class , or Verbs originally l"D, e. g. 3B* to dwell . 

Verbs which at present begin with Y6dh in their simple form (i. e. a 
when without preformatives), are divided into two classes according 
to their origin and hence frequently in their inflexion: (a) Verbs 
which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) originally began with Wdw, 
e. g. to give birth to , Arab, and Eth. walddd, In consequence of 
a phonetic change which prevails also with few exceptions in the 
noun, this Wdw in Hebrew and Aramaic always becomes a Y 6 dh, 
at least when it is the initial consonant; but after preformatives it either 
reappears, or is again changed into Y 6 dh, or, lastly, is altogether 
elided; (b) Verbs which (as in Arabic) originally began with Y 6 dh 
(called Verba cum Iod originario , see § 70). A few verbs (some with 
original Y 6 dh , and some with original Wdw) form a special class, which 
in certain forms assimilates the Wdw or Y 6 dh to the following 
consonant on the analogy of the Ndn in verbs f"D (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs (i. e. *"d with original Wdw) it is to be b 
noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect , imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Wdw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Y 6 dh. The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see letter h) on the analogy of the following: 

o 
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A. Imperfect JHI with an unchangeable 1 Sere in the first 

syllable and original i in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27. r) becomes e (thus T£; ^I), or under 

the influence of a guttural with a in the second (JHI, ^0!)* 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to the 
shortening to S'ghdl or vocal &wd, e.g. &c.; in the same 

way a becomes Sfwd in such cases as WT, & c -» but * s lengthened to 
Qames in pause (W£) and before suffixes (DJ^l). 

B. Imperative with aphaeresis of the Waw and with tone-long e, 
from z, as in the imperfect . 

C. Infinitive POP from original sibh, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs }"D (comp. 
§ 66. b) this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the 
initial consonant. 


1 The e of the first syllable is really $ t not tone-long e ; thus yiwtib , with the 
first t attenuated from d, after elision of the Waiu must have been lengthened 
to yeieb, as it was still explained, with Ewald and others, in the twenty-third 
edition of this Grammar. The character of this e is seen from the fact that 
it is retained not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e. g. DJTW Hos. 
14, 10), but also in Ex. 33, 13. 17. Its explanation, however, presents 

great difficulty. The view that original yawHb became yayttb , and then ytttb, 
ytleb (so still Konig, Lehrgeb ., p. 401), seems to be supported by the fact that, 
in Arabic, besides such imperfects as ydlfdti , ydtjbd (with complete elision of 
the IVaw) we also find in the dialects y&lid, ydsal ’, &c., 1st sing, aulid , aufal , &c.: 
comp. Spitta, Gramm, des Arab. Vulgdrdial. v. Agypten , p. 223 sq.; on the 
corresponding strong formation in Ethiopic, comp. Dillmann, Gramm., p. 146; 
Praetorius, $ 93. But how comes then the almost invariable scriptio defectiva 
of this t? From an original ^ we should expect, according to § 7. g, a prevalence 
of the scriptio plena; in reality it occurs (with the exception of Ps. 72, 14, 
elsewhere pointed Tg^) only in Mic. I, 8 and Ezek. 35, 9 K e th.; in Ps. 138, 6 
the Masora prefers to point y*1*.—According to Stade {Gramm., $(108,117 a) 
the original t of the second syllable has exercised a backward influence upon the 
original d of the first syllable, * in consequence of which an t forces itself in after 
this d , as it were by anticipation. The two coalesce into a diphthong, which 
is then merged into t: D'pH hiqtm for haiqtm from kaqim , Aramaic * aqtm; 
D'pD from maqim * &c. The latter comparison must indeed be rejected, since 
the e in D*pH and D'gD is not unchangeable; but Stade's view has the advantage 
of attempting to explain at any rate the unchangeableness of the first e in 
and which he likewise refers to an original yadi \—According to Philippi 
( ZDMG . xl. p. 653) an original ydltd, for example (see above), became yilid 
by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the second ; this then 
became yiled instead of yeled, in an attempt to raise the word again in this way 
(by writing t instead of e) to a triliteral form. 
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Rem. Since the infinitives (see below, letter m) point to a ground- C 

form di at, lidat , we must, with Philippi {ZDMG. xxxii. p. 4a) and Barth (ibid. xli. 
p. 606), assign to TOP, &c., the ground-form Ubt (which, therefore, reappears 
in VQB?, See.) ; the apparent ground-form iabt rests upon the law that the f of 
the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable becomes doubly closed 
by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 

In more than half the number of verbs )"d the original Waw in the d 
above-mentioned forms gives place to YSdh, which in the imperatives 
& 1 ) (see letter f) and infinitive is a strong consonant, but 
in the imperfect properly yiyral, merges with the preceding / 
into £ 

In the second syllable imperfects of this form regularly have d. 

(a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Waw (not ^ 
YSdh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Niph'al, Hiph'il, and Hoph'al 
(where the original Waw reappears throughout), and partly by the Arabic, in 
which verbs V'D likewise exhibit a twofold formation; comp. wAlAdd, imperf. 
y&lldu, with elision of the Waw, and wdffld, yaugalu, with retention of the Waw. 

(b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same verb; f 

comp. p* a Ki. 4, 41 and pip pour , Ezek. 34, 3 (comp. JplP 1 Ki. 18, 34 and the 
< * ! i* 

istfin. Ex. 38, 37) j Bh take possession, Dent I, 21. I Ki. ai, 15 (comp., 

however,letter s), &h (in pause for BH) Deut. a, 34. 31; plur. Vth Deut. I, 8. 9,33, 
but also, with H— paragogic , HB^V Deut. 33, 23. In the imperfect Deut. 

32, 33 and Is. 10, 16 it shall be kindlfd ; IjW it was precious , 1 Sam. 18, 30 
and Ps. 49, 9 (comp. Ip* Ps. 72, 14).—The form Gen. 30, 39, for 

beside rti&m verse 38, is remarkable. 

(r) On "P Jnd. 19, n for and Jer. 42, 10 for the infinitive absolute g 
ate*, comp. $ 19. 1.—But yy* Jud. 5, 13 a and b is not intended by the Masora 
either as perfect (for TY, which really should be restored) or as imperative of TY f 
but as an apocopated imperfect Pi*el from ITT} ( =: flTY) to have dominion. 

( d) The eight verbs 1 , of which the initial consonant in the above-mentioned h 
forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are to bring forth , KT to go forth , 
3 B* to sit, to dwell\ YT to descend , also ?J^n to go (comp, below, letter x) ; and 
with A in the second syllable of the imperfect , JPT to know , TY to be united , 

Pp} to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation (Bn'} &c.) are P|JP to 
be wearied, yjp to counsel , to sleep , fcO} (imperfect NH*) to fear . 


1 A ninth no; to add , is also to be included. For since on the M6Sa* stone, 
L ai, the infinitive is not written hut DDD^ (comp. TIDD % , 1. 29), we 

must also read in Is. 30, 1 (Num. 32, 14. Deut. 29, 18) PDD for rriDD. The 
2nd plur. masc. imperative Is. 29, 1. Jer. 7, 21 corresponds to } 3 B>; thus 
in proof of a supposed HDD addere, there remains only HBDR Deut. 32, 23, for 
which, according to 2 Sam. 12, 8, HDDN is to be read. 

O 2 
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i 2. The original Wdw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) in the 
infinitive , imperative , and imperfect Niph'al, being protected by the 
doubling, e.g. which are consequently strong forms like 

; (£) in the Hithpdel of some verbs, e. g. PWin from , 
na^nn from naj, HWin from HT; otherwise a radical at the 

beginning of a word is now found only in a few nouns, e. g. proles 
from /0 &ar. At the end of a syllable Waw with the homogeneous 
vowel u coalesces into H; so throughout Hoph'al , e.g. 2bVl f or 
h&wtobh; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into ^0); 
so in the perfect and participle Niph'al and throughout Hiph'U , 
e. g. from an original nawsdbh , from an original hawsibh. 

k The first radical always appears as Y6dh in the perfect arid participle 
Qal, 3?* &c., even when ) precedes, e.g. (but DTQBh, 

according to § 24 . b), also throughout Pi*el and Pu'al, e. g. to wait, 
"f/l to be born , and in the imperfect and participle yTD known 
(from inj), and, as a rule, also in Hithpdel , e. g. TfW*?, 33Tnn f brvnn 
(as against IWH, &c. with Waw). 

I The beginner may recognize verbs in the imperfect Qal partly by the 
$ere under the preformatives; in Niph'al , Hiph'tl, and Hoph'al by the Waw 
Q f X) before the second radical. (The defective writing, as in *v!?h , is rare). 
Verbs V'D have forms like 'DM? ( 1 H), Itjb, in common with verbs f"D. Similarly 
Hoph'al has the same form as in verbs y"y and V'y. 

171 Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (H 5 b» ground-form Hbt, comp, 
above, letter c) with suffixes is pointed as TOb 1 , &c. The masculine form is 

very rare, e.g. yj to know , Job 3a, 6. 10, as also the feminine ending n_, e.g. 

Hjn * Ex. a, 4, rnb Is. 37, 3 (2 Ki. 19, 3) ; Jer. 13, a 1. Hos. 9, 11; ITTip* to 
descend, Gen. 46, 3, where the change of the e into vocal is to be explained, 
with Konig, from its position between the principal and secondary tone. From 
yT, under the influence of the guttural, T1JH is formed, with stiff. 'Jjljn &c.; 
but from K 3 P, nK 3 f ^ or f'eth, see § 94./. From TV there occurs in Ps. 30, 4 
in Q*rt (the /Pth. requires a very remarkable case of the strong 

form (for WTJD). For fib 1 Sam. 4, 19 (generally explained as a case of 


1 P 8 * 2 3 > 6 can hardly be intended for an infinitive with suffix from 

but rather for a perfect consecutive from DX &; we should, however, read 

*nneh. 

• t 

a The infinitives n^j and flYl belong to the source marked E (B by Dillmann) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has tHJ 
to give, for T\F \; Tpn to go, for fDJ; and nbjJ to make, for See Dillmann, 

Die BB. Num., Deut., Jos., p. 618. 
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assimilation of *1 to H in the supposed ground-form ladt; according to Mayer 
Lambert pausal of H b= lidt, see above, letter c) read simply IVjJl 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are ihj to fear , Jos. 32, 25, with it 
preposition Is. 51, 16 (but 2 Chron. 31, 7 according to Ben Naphtali 
where the ' is only retained orthographically, but is really assimilated to the D; 
the reading of Ben Asher, accepted by Baer, is meaningless); 

Eccles.5,11; t("lb 1 Sam. 18, 29 is irregular, probably, however, thf? (for 
is intended. With stiff. '*]DJS1 Job 38, 4, comp. Jud. 14, 15. Ezr. 3, is; with 
n fem . to be able , Num. 14, 16. On which is likewise usually 

referred to this class, comp, the note on § 70. a. 

2. The imperative Qal frequently has the lengthening by n___, e. g. rQB^ 0 

sit thou, rrn descend thou . From DHJ to give , Arab, wdhdbi, only the imperative 

is used in Hebrew; it has the form 3H give, lengthened rt 3 H generally with 

< T T 

the meaning age, go to (Gen. 29, 31 ran before K to avoid the hiatus) ; fem. 

T T < < 

'an Ruth 3, 15, Mil'ra' on the analogy of the plural OH (in Job 6, 22 

before the tone-syllable; but comp. Deut. 32, 3), whilst, on the analogy of other 
imperatives Qal of verbs f Wl would rather be expected. — On fTjH 

Prov. 24, 14, comp. § 48. /. 

3. The imperfect with 1 elided takes d in the second syllable, besides the cases p 
mentioned above (letter f ), also in TVI Jer. 13, 17 (comp. Lam. 3, 48) and in 
the pausal form Job 27, 21 &c. (from , see letter x ); on Is. 10, 16 
see above, letter f The & in the second syllable, when followed by the afforma- 
tive nj (njniPl &c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (letter c), 
by which d takes the place of l in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with e in 
the second syllable shorten the e to Sfghdl, when the tone is drawn back (before 

a tone-syllable or after wdw consecutive ), e. g. Gen. 44, 33; TTJ y 3 BH ; 

but e is retained in an open syllable, even with Mirel-tone, in Ex. 16, 29. 
Jud. 9, 39, in both cases with nasog *ahor , § 29. e. The paused is either of the 
form Ruth 4, 1 or Ps. 18, 10; the 1st pers. sing., whether in or out of 
pause, is TJIO, &c., except Job 19, 10, see letter x. For JTV^ 

Ps. 138, 6 (comp, the note above, on letter b and the analogous cases, § 70. d) 
ITT* intended. 

IT - 

The imperfect of the form BH* is frequently (especially before afformatives) Q 
written defectively, in which case the i can always be recognized as a long vowel 
by the Metkeg (see § 16./), e. g. *DJP Is. 40, 30, Is. 65, 33; and so always 
they fear, as distinguished from WV they see {imperf Qal of TOO).—Oa 
Gen.50, 26. 24, 33 A*th., and 1 |p 7 Ex. 30, 32, see § 73, letter/. 

From bbj to prevail, to be able , the imperfect Qal is which can only have y 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from (ground-form yaukhal =yaw- 

khai), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from just as, according to 

§ 47. b, is differentiated from Comp, the Arabic yauru'u (ydru'u) 

from warn*a, yaugalu (ydgalu ) from tvagila, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
townspeople) yHfal Sc c. from wajala. Others regard as an imperfect Hopk'al 
( he is enabled ~ he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal; comp., how- 
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ever, $ 53. u. —^jrtFn occurs in Jer. 3, 5 as and sing. fem. for according 

to Konig, because the 2nd fem. was already sufficiently indicated. 

S 4. The attenuation of & to T in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44. d (comp. § 64. f) occurs in verbs in a few forms 
of Num. 11, 12. Jer. 2, 27. Ps. 2, 7, &c. (always after p, as well as of 
PT, e.g. &c., Deut. 4, 1. 8,1. 17, 14. 19, 1. 26, 1. 31, 3 (always after 

for ^1). In both cases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency 
to assimilate the vowels, especially if the initial * was pronounced, as in Syriac, 
like i (§ 47. b). In the case of ®hj, however, a secondary form B^T (comp. 

§ 44, d) is probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb has the form 

wltritd. The forms SpBh^l Ezek. 36, 12 and !TB*T1 Ps. 69, 36, &c., are most 

simply explained from the return of this l. 

t 5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph'al sometimes has a * instead of the 1, 
e. g. and he stayed^ Gen. 8, 12 (unless the Pi'el or as in ver. 10, is to 

be read), comp. Ex. 19, 13; 1 Sam. 13, 8 K*thtbh. —The first person always has 

the form , not , comp. § 31. p. —In the plural of the participle 
vfrom HJJ, with depression of 6 to A, comp, § 27. ») is found in Zeph. 3, 18; 
comp. Lam. 1, 4. While in these cases some doubt may be felt as to the 
correctness of the Masoretic pointing, much more is this so in the perfect 
nn!l B dh&, 1 Chron. 3, 5. 20,8, for which appears to be required by the waw 
in the initial syllable. 

U 6 . In the imperfect Pi'el syncope of the first radical (') sometimes takes place 
after waw consec. (as in the case of N, § 68. h), e.g. fljM for fl|T and he has 
grieved ’ Lam. 3, 33, for and they have cast , verse 53: on the other 
hand, in into they have cast lots , Joel 4, 3. Ob. 11. Nah. 3, 10, a perfect 
Qal of IT is required by the context. So from a verb , of the second class, 
for and he made it dry , Nah. 1, 4; comp. 2 Chron. 32,30 

(fri (the K*th. points either to PC el or Hiph'il 

V 7. In the imperative Hiph'tl instead of the usual form 3 K^TI, ( is also found 
in the second syllable; fcOitfn Is. 43,8 ; JPEtin Ps. 94, 1 (before H, hence probably 
a mere mistake for Prov. 19, 25. When closed by a guttural 

the second syllable generally has d, as comp, also "Igh Prov. 25, 17 

(as in the infin. constr . rofrl Job 6, 26; see § 65. d). On the other hand, 
( always reappears when the syllable becomes open, thus 'TB^H f 

and so also before suffixes (§ 61. g). tClPH Gen. 8,17 Qfr${K*th. fcOrfn, 
see § 70. b) is irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph'il when 
the tone is drawn back take S*ghdl in the second syllable, as in Qal y e. g. P)DP 
that he may increase , Prov. 1, 5, before cfi Ex. 10, 28. Deut. 3, 26; 'I?*! 

(^Dto Prov. 30, 6 is anomalous); in pause y however, also as jussive t Job 

40, 32 (usual jussive in pause 3 BT &c., which occurs even without the pause 
after warn consecutive , Gen. 47, 11. Josh. 24, 3. 2 Sam. 8, 4, &c.). With a final 
guttural and flgl' (Jussive) and &c.; with a final "1 in pause TTITH 

Ruth a, 14: on Is. 35, 4, comp. § 65./). — On forms like JPB^iT, 

sec § 53- 9 - 
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In Hoph'al 6 stands instead of *, in JTrtn (for Lev. 4, 33. a8, Hjh a Sam. w 
20, 13, and perhaps in (for HIV) Prov. n, 25; but comp. Delitzsch on the 
passage.—An infinitive Hoph'al with feminine ending occurs in JYj|ph Gen. 40,20, 
for rn^n — 'Wl; comp, above, letter /, on and 5 71 at the end. 

8. The verb to go, belongs in some respects to the class, for it forms X 
(as if from imperfect 7]^, with wdw consecutive pause Gen. 

24, 61, &c.), 1st sing. (but in Job 19, 17 • infinitive construct fi2^> 

with suff. &c.; imperative TjS, 1|^ f in the lengthened form (as an 

inteijection referring even to a feminine , Gen. 19, 32, or a plural , Gen. 31, 44) 
and (Num. 23, 13. Jud. 19, 13. 2 Chron. 25, 17, and the Mesa* inscription, 
line 14) ; Hiph, Tpjtfn (also in Ex. 2, 9 *2*$Vl 2nd fern, imperative is to be read 
for *2*f)*n, which probably arose merely through confusion with the following 
imperfect , but in the 1st sing, of the imperfect consecutive always 
Lev. 26, 13. Amos 2, 11, &c. Rarely, and almost exclusively in the 
later Books or in poetry, the regular inflexions of 7 ]^n are also found: imperf. 

(Ps. 58, 9, &c.; but Ex. 9, 23. Ps. 73, 9; comp. § 64. a and h)\ 

TjVjtJ Job 16, 22, also M6sa* inscription, line 14, infin. (Ex. 3, 19. 

Num. 22, 13 sq. 16 K Eccles. 6, 8. 9), imperative plur. Jer. 51, 50. On the 
other hand, the perfect Qal is always TjJjH, participle infinitive absolute 

^n, Niph'al , PC el Hithfa'el 7 Jj>nnn, so that a 1 never appears 

unmistakeably as the first radical. The usual explanation of the abo\e forms 
is nevertheless based on a supposed obsolete » is, however, more correct 

to regard the apparent forms of with Praetorius ( ZAW . ii. 310 sqq.) 
as originating with the Hiphll, of which the ground-form hahltkh became hdlikh , 
and this again, on the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs hdlikh. 

This hdlikh being referred to a supposed haultkh (properly hawliih) gave rise 
to new formations after the manner of verbs 1"D. 

§ 70 . Verbs *"D. Second Class , or Verbs properly *"d, 
e. g* t° be good . Paradigm L, 

Verbs properly *"d differ from verbs in the following points: a 

1 . In Qal the initial Y6dh never suffers aphaeresis or elision; hence 
the infinitive has the form Bh* 2 , the imperfect 3 B*, PP?, PJ* (in pause 
P}*), also written 3 B?, &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing d in the 
second syllable, even after waw consec ., e.g. H?!l, except Gen. 9, 24, 


1 Comp, above, letter m , second note. 

* This may be inferred from B? 3*3 (= '*3) Is. 27, 11, which with its fem. 
TO& Gen. 8, 7, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
No example of the imperative QcU is found: consequently 2 D*, See. (in Para¬ 
digm L of the earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred from the 
imperfect. 
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< 

and "tipS Gen. 2, 7. 19, unless "tip is to be included among verbs )"D 
(comp, "tifti Is. 43, 10). 

b 2. In HipKil the original form 3'DVl is regularly contracted to 
(rarely written MSI, &c.); imperfect 3 D'*i. Instances of 

the uncontracted form are Prov. 4, 25, according to Barth 

(see above, § 67. p), an example of an i-imperfect of Qal, since the 
HipKil is otherwise always causative ; imperative) Ps. 5, 9 

(fri (the K'th. requires according to the form of verbs l"D; 
comp. Is. 45, 2, K‘th., Qfrf), comp. Gen. 8, 17 Q e r/; 

1 Chron. 12, 2, to be explained as a denominative from PPJ ; 
Hos. 7, 12 (§ 24 ,f note); but perhaps the punctuation here 
is only intended to suggest another reading Q*?D3!j. 

C Rem. 1. The only verbs of this kind are: to be good (only in the imperfect 

Qal and in Hiph'tl; in the perfect Qal a verb V'V, is used instead), p}J 
to suck, yjT to awake , to form (but see above, letter a), Hiph'tl 

to bewail , "IKp to be straight , right, also BQJ (Arabic y&blsX) to be dry (but Hiph'tl 
Baltin 2 Sam. 19, 6, on the analogy of verbs on Is. 30, 5, comp. § 72. x) f 

and the Hiph'tl pD'H (denominative from }*pj) to go to the right . 

d 2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph'tl the preformative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted form: J°b 3 4> at; Is. 15, a. 3. 

16, 7 j Jer. 48, 31; plar. Hos. 7, 14, comp. Is. 65, 14. QirnJji and 

others explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Y 6 dk and He, 
arising from the unsyncopated forms &c. (comp. Is. 52, 5). It would, 

perhaps, be more correct to suppose that the regular forms (SHD^ were 

originally intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken 
up in order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

t Isolated anomalies are : perfect HipKtl tiTllD'ni Esek. 36, 11 with separating 
vowel (for VOD'H) on the analogy of verbs Y'V ; imperfect for 1 Ki. 
1, 47; ( imperfect Qal for 'DE'fi) Nah. 3, 8; imperfect Hiph'tl, 

Ex. 2, 9, either an error for 'JOTrfl, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Hiph'tl ppn (from 
pp) is always used for J*jpH from ppj. On Nah. 1, 4, see § 69. u. 


§ 71 . Verbs *"d. Third Class , or Verbs with Y 6 dh assimilated. 

In some verbs *"D, the Y 6 dh (or the original Waw) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
NUn ’, is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 

1 These verbs, like verbs y"JJ (cf. above, note on $ 67. g), may perhaps have 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs j"D. 
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therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 

invariably takes place in PIJ (prop. ) to spread under; Hiph'tl TV), 

Hoph'ai jnrn ; nr to bum, , imperfect nr, NipKai nat?, Hiptid 

(in Is. 27, 4 also njnnf$ is to be read with Kdnig; in 2 Sam. 14, 30 

the Masora has rightly emended the K e thfbk iTJWim, which could 

only be the 1st sing. perf. of a verb )"d, to the imperative 

in agreement with the context and all the early versions); *r, Hiph'tt 

yyn to place , HopHil 3 am; and probably also in the forms ordinarily 

derived from viz. 3 *? (Niph'al), ^arn, **!, at any rate 

a stem 3 T is implied by the Hithpdel 3rnn ; instead of the anomalous 

3 ?np 1 Ex. 2, 4 read with the Samaritan urnni, i. e. ^arnni. Besides 

the common form we find once pk# in Is. 44, 3 (from pr to pour) 

< 

with a transitive meaning, beside pT? intransitive, 1 Ki. 22, 35. 
Elsewhere the imperfect consecutive has the form pkjl Gen. 28, 18. 
35, 14. &c., comp. § 69 .f where also other forms of Pin are given; 
■>rj! and Ik} (Is. 44, 12. 49, 8. Jer. 1, 5 Q?ri\ from to form , 
are, however, used in the same sense. Comp, also Hos. 10, 10; 
njT#!! (for 'na according to § 47. k) » Sam. 6,12 ; 2 Chron. 31, 7 

(comp. § 69. n) and Is. 28, 16. This assimilation is found only 
with sibilants (most frequently with V) except in the case of PKl 
1 Ki. 3,15 (where, however, others read PK!) and in Gen. 40, 20. 
Ezek. 16, 5 (comp. verse 4), infinitive Hoph'ai of (comp. 

n^§6 9 ./). 

§ 72 . Verbs {pulgo l"y), e. g. Wp to rise up . Paradigm M. 

1. According to § 67. a a large number of monosyllabic stems were a 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i. e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39. a ), the 3rd sing, 
masc. perfect , but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39. b\ the d 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs or 
more correctly (see Rem.) Y' JM. 

1 The term Y'$ was consequent on the view (formerly accepted in this Grammar) 
that the Wdw (or * in the case of verbs '"V) in these stems was originally 
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b 2. As in the case of verbs y"y, the monosyllabic stem of verbs *"V 

generally retains the vowel which would have been required in the 

second syllable of the ordinary strong form, since this belongs essentially 

to the character of the verbal form (§ 43. b; §67. b). However, it is 

to be remarked: (a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes of 

necessity long in an open syllable as well as in a tone-bearing closed 

ultima (except in HopKal, see letter d), e. g. 3rd sing, masc . perf Dg, 

< < < 

fem. nog, plur. tog, but in a closed penultima Jtog, &c. 1 ; (b) that in 

the forms as we now have them the lengthening of the original short 

vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Comp, letter f 

c Intransitive verbs middle E in the perfect Qal have the form no 

he is dead; verbs middle O have the form lux it, he was 

ashamed *. Comp, letters n to r. 

consonantal. This view seemed especially to be supported by the return of the 
Waw in Pi cl the 1 usually passing into ' as in D>g, cf. Arabic qdww&mS), 
and by certain forms of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e. g. flto 
death , compared with ftto to die . Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed 
stem qawam (in verbs S "V e. g. layat) was always assumed, and D^pJ was referred 
to an original yaqwdm , the infinitive absolute D$p to original qawdm, the participle 
passive D^p to original qawdm. It must, however, be admitted : (1) that forms 
like *1^ D 3 ? (letter m) are only to be found in the latest Books, and are hence 
evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms Dttfp, &c.; (2) that 
to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem Dig, leads in many cases to phonetic 
combinations which are essentially improbable, whereas the assumption of original 
middle-vowel stems renders a simple and natural explanation almost always 
possible. These Y'V stems are therefore to be rigidly distinguished from the 
real Y'V stems of the strong form, such as nVJ, W, &c. (see below, letter gg). 
As early as the eleventh century the right view with regard to Y'V stems was 
taken by Samuel Hannagfd (cf. Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abulwaltd, p. 16), 
recently by Bottcher ( Lehrbuch , § 1112), and especially by Midler and Stade 
(see above, p. 182, note) with regard both to Y'V and V"V verbs. 

1 In Aramaic, however, always ADD; also in Hebrew Grammars before Qim^i 
< < T * * T 

RDg ? UTOg, &c. are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs only in 
pause , e.g. VlDg Mic. 7, 8, ODD 2 Ki. 7, 3. 4. 

* According to Stade ( Grammatik , § 385. e and f) the e in HD is of the nature 
of a diphthong (from ai, which arose from the union of the vowel t, the sign of the 
intransitive, with the & of the root), and likewise the 0 in "ritf, 8 cc. (from au). 
But 6 (from au) could not, by § 26./, remain in a closed penultima (PIBG, See.) ; 
consequently the 0 of these forms can only be tone-long, i. e. due to lengthening 
of an original it, and similarly the e of DD to lengthening of an original f. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the 6 in is always, and in tBfc, 
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8 . In the imperfect Qal, perfect NipKal and throughout HipKil and d 
HopKal the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qat 
and NipKal the original a is the basis of the form and not the i 
attenuated from a (§ 67. h; but cf. also below, letter h on 
hence D*pJ for yaqdm; D^p} for naqSm; on the other hand, in the 
perfect HipKil D'pn for hiqim; participle D'|?D (on the Sere cf. letters); 
perfect HopKal Dpn for huqam. 


A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and becomes 
vocal &w& when the tone is moved forward, e.g. ttJTD' he will kill him; so also 
in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with N&n paragogic; (without N&n VWDJ). 


The wholly abnormal scr\ptio plena of e in "VD'nn Jer. a, 11 (beside TDH in the 
same verse) should, with Konig, be emended into ; the incorrect repetition 
of the interrogative, however, necessarily led to the form being pointed as perfect 
instead of imperfect '.—Only in HopKal is the A retained throughout as an unchange¬ 
able vowel, when it has been introduced by an abnormal lengthening for the 
tone-long 0 (as in the HopKal of verbs 


e 


4. The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in letter b are: f 
imperfect Qal D*pJ (also in Arabic yaqdmu), but jussive with normal 
lengthening (§ 48. g ), DpJ, with retraction of the tone Dpj (yaqdm), 
Dpjl (in pause Dp£); imperative Wp; the normal lengthening of the u 
occurs in the 2nd plur. fern, HJtpp, since, according to § 26./, u cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima; infinitive construct D*p. In HipKil 
the lengthening of the original i to i (D'pn, imperfect D'|£, jussive DgJ, 
with retraction of the tone DpJ, Dpjl) exactly agrees with the analogy 
of the strong verb (comp. § 53. a). 

The following forms require special consideration: the participle g 
Qal Dp is to be traced to the ground-form with d unobscured, Arab. 
qdtil , § 9. q, and § 50. b. The analogous form qdim \ after absorption 
of the l ’, became Dp, owing to the predominating character of the d. 
The unchangeableness of the d (plur. D*Op, constr. 'Dp, &c.) favours 
this explanation. 


3rd plur. perfect , nearly always (the instances are 11 to 2) written defectively. 
Forms like ntfe, rtitC, See. are therefore to be treated as orthographic 
licences. 

1 So in Arabic (prop. qSlm, since the two vowels are kept apart by the insertion 
of an K, comp. Aram. DKp); but also contracted, as ldk, Mr, for ISfi, 8 c c. (comp. 
Wright*s Gramm . of the Arabic Language , and ed. vol. L p. 164). 
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Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

ft i. Of verbs middle E and 0 , in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 
participle have the same form (§ 50. 2) the following are the only examples: 

TO he is dead, fem . iTJTID, 2nd masc. HTO (comp. $ 44. g; § 66. A) ; 1st sing. 'TO, 
* < < < 
'TO 1 (even in pause, Gen. 19, 19); plur. 3 TO, 1st pers. 33 TO, in pause 33 H 1 J; 

*TJ it JUeth away , Is. 17, 11; £*13 he was ashamed\ ri£*3, ' 0 B* 3 , 3315 * 3 , 3 £* 3 * 
"fit* it has shone , plur. 3 *llN • 3 lD to he goody 33tD. Participles TO a dead man 
{plur. D'TO, 'TO); D'®^3 ashamed , £zek. 32, 30. 

O Isolated anomalies in the perfect are : J"Q®h (with the original ending of the fem. 

for rQ®h) Ezek. 46, 17 (see § 44./); J3p¥ Is. 26, 16 {N&n paragogic with the 
perfect elsewhere only in Dent 8, 3. 16).—In 333 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 33 R 3 from fctiS) 
the K has been dropped contrary to custom. In 3^3 Jer. 27, t 8 (instead of 3 N 3 ) 
the Mnsora seems to point to the imperfect 3 tf 3 J which is what would be expected; 
as Ybdh precedes, it is perhaps simply a scribal error. 

P The form occurs (cf. § 9. b) with K in the perfect , DK{J Hos. 10, 14, also in 
the participles DK^> softly, Jud. 4, 21, poor, 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4. Prov. 10, 4, 
plur. 13, 23; D'DNB* doing despite unto , Ezek. 28, 24. 26; fem. 16, 57; also in 
Zech. 14, 10 TOtn is to be read with Ben-Naphtali for TONH. On the analogy 
of participles of verbs middle 0 (like DH 7 * 13 , see above) D'Dlp occurs for D'tDp 
2 Ki. 16, 7 and even with a transitive meaning Dl^ occuttans f Is. 25, 7; D'pl 3 
Zech. 10,5. Participle passive, circumcised; but 23 D a backslider , Prov. 14, 14, 

and .T) 3 D Put aside , Is. 49, 21 (cf. Jer. 17, 13 (frf), are verbal adjectives 
of the form qatfil (§ 50. f), not passive participles. For D'KTl hastening, 
Num. 32, 17, read D'fc*Cn as in Ex. 13, 18. 

q 2. With imperfects in & there are almost always the corresponding imperative 
and infinitive construct in it, as D 3 pJ, imperative and infinitive D 3 p (also defectively 
written DpJ, Dp); but with £* 3 T he threshes {infin. £* 33 ) the imperative '£*13 
(fem.) occurs in Mic. 4, 13; with D 3 DJ it slippeth, the infinitive DID (Ps. 38, 17. 
46, 3); comp. Hto (also 033 ) Num. 11, 25 and $rt 3 Is. 7, 2 (elsewhere J 33 ) with the 
imperfects 033 J and J 33 J; tfyb Is. 30, 2; 3 lt? Josh. 2, 16; DV 3 Ezek. io, 17 
(vers. 16 D 33 ). 

T Where the imperfect has 6 the imperative and infinitive also have it; thus 
imperfect R 33 J (fcfap, infinitive , See., K 33 or ^3 1 ; 3 N *3 2 Sam. 2, 32, 3 "l 1 fc$ j 

£*t 3 J, £* 13 , See.—Dip Job 8,14 (if it be a verb at all and not rather a substantive) 
is formed on the analogy of verbs JT'JJ, since the imperfect of D 3 p appears as D 3 pK 
in Ps* 95» 10. On the other hand [ 3 £*p (as if from £* 1 p) occurs as imperfect 
of 0 "D), on the analogy of K 33 J, &c. The imperfect pT, with 6 , Gen. 6, 3 
probably in the sense of to rule , to govern has no corresponding perfect , and is 

1 In 1 Ki. 14, 12 (Ht&B before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX 3 J&& 3 . 
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perhaps intentionally differentiated from the common verb pT to judge (from 
PI, Or can pT be a jussive after ^ (cf. § 109. d)? Similarly DirUn ^ 

' 3 'JJ might be taken as a case of a jussive after with irregular scriptio 
plena (as in Jud. 16, 30), in Dent. 7, 16. 13, 9. 19, 13. ai. 25, 12. Ezek. 5, 11. 

7, 4. 9. 8, 18. 9, 10. But perhaps in all these cases DVUH tfa was originally 
intended, as in Is. 13, 18. Jer. 21, 7. The infinitive absolute always has S y 
e.g. 3 D 3 pJ Dip Jer. 44, 29. 

* < 

3. In the imperative with afformatives CD^p, 3 D 3 p) the tone is on the stem S 

syllable; comp., however, *3317 Jud. 5, 12 intentionally varied from also 

* 33 P Zech. 13, 7 and Is. 51, 9 beside '* 33 P; *jf*a Zech. 9, 9; n 33 f la 21, a, 

Ps. 116, 7 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So also the lengthened form, 
as rQ 3 B* Jer. 3, 12. Ps. 7, 8, and rH 3 $ verse 7. But if an N, H or V follows in 
close connexion, the lengthened imperative usually has the form HD3p, &C. 1 , 
in order to avoid a hiatus, e. g. Jud. 4, 18. Ps. 82, 8; hence also before njn', 

Qfrtperpetuum 'jhtf (§ 17), e. g. Ps. 3, 8. 7, 7 TO 3 p (comp., however, in the same 
verse ,T«y before K; TO 3 p Ps. 44, 27, and HOTl Pa 57, 6. 12, before Vl ra& 
before N Jer. 40, 5, and before H 2 Sam. 15, 27), and even before "1 Ps. 43, 1. 

74, 22 and elsewhere (fQ'l). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form DpJ (see above, letter /), DlpJ also occurs t 

(as subjunctive, Eccles. 12, 4; 3 iD 3 Ps. 80, 19 may also, with Delitzsch, be 

T < 

regarded as a voluntative), incorrectly written plene y and DpJ (Gen. 27, 31; comp. 

Jud. 6, 18. Prov. 9, 4. 16), which, however, is only orthographically different 

from D 3 pJ (comp. Is. 46, 6). In the imperfect consecutive (DjJJ 3 , in pause Dpj3, 

see above, letter f) if there be a guttural or "1 in the last syllable, d often takes the 
< < < 
place of <X, e. g. rOT and he rested; JOT and it was moved; ”IDJ 3 and he turned 

aside , Jud. 4, 18. Ruth 4, 1 (different only in meaning from Hiph tl Ip*! and he 
< * ~ T * 
removed\ Gen. 8, 13); " 3 JW 2 Ki. 5, 23. 17, 5 (but also "OT both from ”133 to 

sojourn y and 133 to fear) ; (to be distinguished from and he flew , 

Is. 6 , 6) and he was weary , Jud. 4, 21. 1 Sam. 14, 28. 31. 2 Sam. 21, 15, but 
probably in all these cases P|Jp3 for nirn from is intended. On the other 

hand, in an open syllabic always 3 D 3 p* 3 , 3 H 3 DJ 3 , Sec. On TO TO)’ 
i 49 * '• 

Examples of the full plural ending [3 with the tone (see above, letter /) are tt 
J 3 T 1 OT Gen. 3, 3. 4; J 3 D 33 ^ Ps. 104, 7 ; pSflT Joel 2,4. 7. 9. 

II. On Niph'al. 

5. The form of the 1st sing, perf *JTrtD 3 p 3 , which frequently occurs ('nh 3 D 3 , V 
'nh3B3), serves as a model for the 2nd sing. niD 3 p 3 f frtD 3 p 3 , and the 1st plur. 
33 ^Z 33 p 3 given in the paradigm, although no instances of these forms are found; 


1 Comp. Delitzsch's Commentary on Ps. 3, 8. 
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but of the ind flur. the only examples found have 6 (not 6 ), viz. DTfitiB) ye have 
been scattered, Ezek. n, 17. ao, 34. 41, and DTlbiH and ye shall loatheyourselves , 
Ezek. 20, 43. 36, 31.—To the t (instead of d) of the preformative may be traced 
the perfect "rtU)j Zech. 2, 17 (analogous to the perfect and participle see 

below, letter ee\ imperfect "tfaP for yi"or .—The infinitive construct B^PI occurs 
in Is. 25, 10; in Job 33, 30, the Masora assumes the syncope of the H 

(for "rttfnb); but probably ((?«/) is intended (see 5 51. /).—Is. 14, 31, 
3 toj Is. 59, J 3 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute . 

III. On Hiph'tl, Hoph'aU and PiTel. 

W 6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, letter k) are : 
ntttn , &c. (see further, § 76. g) ; nfiDH (from PftD) for hemdth-ta (comp. § 20. a , 
and such cases as PUjlpn 3rd fem . perfect Hiph'tl from PAD or JTD 1 Ki. 21, 25; 
Udn 1 st plur . perfect Hiph'tl from 2 Chron. 29, 19), even DTOH (§ 27. s) 
Num. 17, 6, and elsewhere; cf. 2 Sam. 13, 28, also fTOHJ. Ex. x » anc * 
Hos. 2, 5; but elsewhere, with wdw consecutive TOOTO I s * J 4> 3° • 
comp. Is. 16, 13, and PtBJftt Ex. 29, 24, and elsewhere.—In these cases 

the e of the first syllable is retained in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second 
syllable before the tone it becomes — (1 Chron. 15, 12, &c.) or more fre¬ 
quently — } and in the syllable before the antepenultima it is necessarily — 
(e.g. TltopHI Gen. 6, 18V Before a suffix in the 3rd sing, masc . (except Gen. 
40, 13) andy&M., and in the 3rd plur. y the vowel of the initial syllable is Ha(cph- 
S*ghdl y in the other persons always Hatcph-Pctthah (Konig); on tobjVI 2 Ki. 9, 2. 
Ps. 89,44, comp. Ex. 19, 23. Num. 31, 28. Deut. 4, 39. 22, 2. 30, 1. Ezek. 34, 4, 
and above, letter 1. 

X As in verbs V"V with PI for their first radical (§ 67. w) all the forms of 
Ex. 19, 23, &c., and "fly Is. 41, 25. 45, 13, take Pathah in these conjugations 
instead of The irregular Zech. 10, 6 has evidently arisen from 

a combination of two different readings, viz. (from 3B*) and D'PfaOTI 

(from 2 W): the latter is to be preferred.—On and as a (metaplastic) 

perfect Hiph'tl of , cf. § 78. 

y 7. In the imperative y besides the short form DgH (on Is. 44, 22 with Silluq, 
comp. $ 29. q; but in Ezek. 21, 35 for the infinitive is to be read) 
the lengthened form PID'pn is also found. With suffix ' 3 D*pH, &c. The 
imperative iOpn Jer. 17, 18 is irregular (for fcOH Gen. 43, 16); perhaps tPpn 
(as in 1 Sam. 20, 40; comp. 2 Ki. 8, 6) is intended, or it was originally PINPIin, 

Z In the infinitive syncope of the n occurs in Jer. 39, 7. 2 Chron. 31,10 
(for fcPpnj)); \\_fem. is added in npjnj? Is. 30, 28; comp. Esth. 2, 18 and the 
analogous infinitive Haph'el in Biblical Aramaic, Dan. 5, 20.—As infinitive 
absolute pDH occurs in Ezek. 7, 14 (perh. also Jos. 4, 3. Jer. 10, 23).—The 
participles have e as the vowel of the prefbnnative, like verbs y"y. On 
2 Sam. 5, 2, &c. (in ICthtbh ), see § 74. h . 

aa On the shortened forms of the imperfect (DgJ, D|A, hut always tfjlJD see above, 
letter /. If the final radical be a guttural or 1 the last syllable generally has 
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< « < 

Pathah (as in Qal) y e.g. ITP he smells , i Sam. 26, 19; ITTJ1 Gen. 8, 21 ; and 

he took away , Gen. 8, 13. The 1st sing, of the imperfect consecutive commonly 

has the form Neh. 2, 20, less frequently the form 35 PNN Jos. 14, 7; "IJfSl 

1 Ki. 2, 42 and elsewhere. For C|pM Zeph. i t 2 (after and in verse 3, read 

*|DN from 'lPN, on the analogy of IDfct § 68.^: similarly in Jer. 8,13 DBDK 

instead of DD'DK. 

In the imperfect Pi*lei the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable; e.g. 

DDiVl Prov. 14, 34; ^ bjrtnn Job 35, 14; comp, also '3 Jjiann Job 30, 20; 
always in principal pause; on the Metheg with Sere y comp. § 16. f y 7.—As 
participle Hoph'al occurs in close connexion, Gen. 43, 12 ; comp. § 65. d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Pi lei (unless they are transitives in Qal) are CC 
Job 31, 15, 41, 2, UMDFn Is. 64, 6 for tzhh') , See.; also DDlfl 

Job 17, 4 for DOD^Jp.—In Is. 15, 5 riJljT appears to have arisen from the Pilpcl 
the li after the loss of the "1 having been lengthened to d y which has then 
been changed into the obscure 6 .—The strange form r|*DDlpn 3 Ps. 139, 21 cannot 
(according to § 52. s) be explained as a participle with the D omitted, but must 
be emended to 'pnt?a. 

IV. In General. 


8. The verbs V'y are primarily related to the verbs (§ 67), which dd 

were also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analyzing 
them to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two 
classes. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and 
Hiph'tl with waw consecutive , the whole of Hoph'al , the PC lei of verbs Y'V f 
and the PS*el of verbs V"V; see § 67. z. Owing to this close relation, verbs V'y 
sometimes have forms which follow the analogy of verbs V f/ Vi e. g. perfect Qal T3 
he has despised (from N 3 , as if from P 3 ) Zech. 4, 10, nB (for TW) he hath daubed , 

Is. 44, 18; perfect Niph'al 1CJ Jer. 48. 11 (for from "WD, as if from T 1 D). 

The same explanation equally applies to HBpJ Job 10, 1 for iTOgJ (comp. § 67. dd) 

= nO $3 from Dip, and ItSjM Ezek. 6, 9 .for tttfpj); «DYV Ezek. 10, 17 and 
verse J 5; ( imperative ) Num. 17. 10; 3p? Mic. 2, 6; Hiph'tl perfect 


inn Is. 18, 5 for inn (comp. § 29. q^ y which is for PPP from Pin. On the other 
hand the imperfects Ezek. 48,14 (unless it be intended for comp. Ps. 15,4) 
and PIDJ Hab. 2, 3 are to be regarded according to § 109. i t simply as rhythmically 
shortened forms of W and ITD*. 

• T - • T 

9. In common with verbs V"]} (§ 67. g verbs V'y sometimes have in Niph'al ee 
and Hiph'al the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long vowel 
under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dage )f forte in the following 
consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with the ordinary form, 
e.g ]T0n to incite , imperfect lVD? (also lVpn, IPDJ); P0H, imperfect PEP 
to remove (from 33 D), also Hoph'al DDH Is. 59, 14 (on QgH comp. § 29. £-); 



sometimes with a difference of meaning, as to cause to rest but IT3H 


1 As the passive of this Hiph'tl we should expect the 
doubt, to be read for nPH in Lam. 5, 5. 

P 
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( imperfect rV£, consecutive Pl|5 Gen. 39, 16; imperative n3H , plur. VP|n) to set 
down; for n(T|ni (Baer, Ginsburg 'jni) Zech. 5, 11 (which at any rate could 
only be explained as an isolated passive of Hiph'tl on the analogy of the Biblical 
Aramaic nD'pH Dan. 7, 4) we should probably read nrP 3 H 1 with Klostermann 
and the LXX; in Dan. 8, 11 the K e thtbh is intended for a perfect Hiph'tl . 
The same distinction in meaning is also noticeable between p|)J to spend the night , 
to remain , but pjp Ex. 16, 7 Qpr$ (. K*thtbh UiWjl; on the contrary, verse 2 
PPthtbh W»;P, (frt participle p)>p Ex. 16, 8. Num. 14, 27. 17, 20, to be 

stubborn , obstinate: in the latter sense from the form pJ)J only J^JI is found, Ex. 17,3. 
Other examples are Niph'al he was circumcised\ Gen. 17, 26 sq.; participle 
34, 22 (from not ; "tty 3 he is waked up, Zech. 2,17 (see above, letter v) ; 
Hiph'tl rfl&n Lam. 1,8; Prov. 4, 21. 
ff Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural with 
Doge'S forte implicitum , which others derive differently or would emend, 
e.g. tfnrn for B^Pini and she hastened (from Pin) Job 31, 5; tDJPl (another 
reading Byjl), Byni 1 Sam. 15, 19. 25, 14 (14, 32 Qfrt) from Bty or tD*y to fly 
at anything. Both, as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated 
imperfects from HBTI and ntpy (H"^), but these stems only occur with a wholly 
different meaning. 

gg 10. Verbs with a consonantal Wdw for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not a weak 
letter, e. g. "tin, imperfect 11JT to be white; JJ 13 , imperfect JW to expire; PHI to be 
wide; nil? to cry; PC cl Sy, imperfect to act wickedly ; Pliy to bend , Hithpdel 
niynn to bend oneself; and this is especially the case with verbs which are at 
the same time n"^, e. g. ni¥, PC cl HJV to command , nip to wait , nil to drink, 
PC el nl "1 (on TJI^N Is. 16, 9, see § 75. dd) and Hiph'tl ni")H to give to drink, &C. 


§ 73. Verbs middle I (vulgo *"y), e. g. P? to discern. Paradigm N. 

a 1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
*"y, and in contrast to them may be termed verbs * ayin-t ], from the 
characteristic vowel of the imperfect, imperative , and infinitive construct\ 
In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as in V'y, has a lengthened 
from d , thus: H®* he has set; infinitive IV®*, infinitive absolute l"ri®*, 
imperative 1VB*, imperfect rp®h, jussive n®* (§ 48.^), imperfect consecutive 
—The perfect Qal of some verbs used to be treated as having 
a double set of forms, a regular series, and others like Hipliil without 
the preformative, e.g. P? Dan. 10, 1; Vtfpa Dan. 9, 2, also $3? 
Ps. 139, 2; Hta*! thou strives/, Job 33, 13, also $31 Lam. 3, 58. 
The above perfects (pa, an, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle i (properly f), the i of which has been lengthened to i (like 
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the it lengthened to 4 in the imperfect Qal of tttp). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of HipKil, 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of p?, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
perfect p 3 n (but P? Dan. io, i), infinitive p 3 H (but infin. abs. 

P? Prov. 23,1), imperative (but Dan. 9, 23 P3* immediately before 
I?*?-, a ls° three times, and Hp 3 Ps. 5, 2), participle P?? 1 . 

Elsewhere HipKil- forms are in use along with actual (?tf/-forms with 
the same meaning, thus: 3*10 (also ^]) t D'bD placing (but only in 
Job 4, 20, which, with the critically untenable Ezek. 21, 21, 

is the only instance of ENt? in HipKil ), p¥0 glancing , also in perfect 
r?. As passives we find a few apparent imperfects HopKal , which 
are really (according to § 53. u) imperfects passive of Qal , e. g. 
from to sing , WV from JVt? to set. 

2 . The above-mentioned HipKil- forms might equally well be b 
derived from verbs and the influence of the analogy of verbs 

is distinctly seen in the NipKal p 3 J, PCI el and Hithpa'lel 

fjtann. The very close relation existing between verbs S "V and 
is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms occur 
side by side in Qal , thus from Wl to turn round , imperative also 
Mic. 4, 10; D'fe* to place , infinitive construct commonly Dlfe*, imperfect 
D'bj, but Ex. 4, 11 In other verbs one form is, at any rate, 

the more common, e. g. to exult (^3 only Prov. 23, 24 K e ihibh); 
from (perhaps denominative from S$) to spend the night , pSS occurs 
six times as infinitive construct , pSS only in Gen. 24, 23; the imperative 
is always pS, &c.—Of verbs '"y the most common are, 1VB* to set , 
3*1 to strive , PI to judge , to rejoice; comp, also perfect S 3 ( middle 

Y 6 dh in Arabic) to comprehend , to measure , Is. 40, 12; E'V (as in 


1 Since H 33 Ps. 139, 2, might be intended for rt) 3 , there remains really no 
form of p3 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal. Nevertheless it is not 
impossible that all the above instances of Hiph'il-forms, parallel with Qal-forms 
of the same meaning, might be merely due to a secondary formation from the 
imperfects Qal piP, &c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects 

HipKil : so Barth, ZD MG. xliii. p. 190 sq., and Nominalbildung, p. 119 sq. 

* Against the view of earlier grammarians that all supposed '"y-forms are 
alike to be classed as l"y, compare the exhaustive statement of the case by 
Noldeke in ZDMG. 1883, p. 525 sqq. 

P 2 
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§ 58./, are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting vowel in the form 
of &wA mobile .—As infinitive Qal with suffix notice Ezek. 25, 6 ; participle 

with suffix ^JfcOla Is. 43, 1; as infinitive Pi el DSMtDCIZL.—Instead of the doubly 
anomalous form top|?J Jer. 23, 6 (for 3 nK"Jj?)) probably is intended. 

f 3. When M begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e. g. nNTO mas*a , &c. (in pause 

Remarks. 

g 1. Verbs middle E, like to be full , retain the Sere also in the other persons 

of the perfect , e. g. *mfc; Jos. 4, 24 and itfbo Est. 7, 5 are due to 

their transitive use. Instead of HNXO the form m^lj she names, on the analogy 
of the lY'^-forms noticed in § 75. m, occurs in Is. 7, 14 (from nS")P, comp. 

§ 44. /), and with a different meaning (it befalls) in Deut. 31, 29. Jer. 44, 23, 
in both places before K, and hence, probably, to avoid a hiatus (on the other 
hand, DKOIII Ex. 5, 16, could only be the 2nd sing, masc.; the text which is 
obviously corrupt should probably with the LXX be emended to HKIpni); 

in Niph'al m^D? Ps. 118, 23; in Hoph'al ntOH Gen. 33, 11. 
h 2. The infin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs iY'b (D^ 3 , <Scc., 
see § 75. nn) in the feminine form; so always to fill (as distinguished 

from fullness ), Lev. 8, 33. 12, 4. 6. 25, 30. Jer. 29, 10. Ezek. 5, 2, also 
written rilfc&tp Jer. 25, 12. Job 20, 22, and elsewhere, and Est. 1, 5. 

Comp, further, Jud. 8, 1 ; Htfab Prov. 8, 13; before suffixes. Ezek. 33, 12, 

and likewise in Niph. Zech. 13, 4; also in PC el Ex. 31, 5. 35, 33, or 

Dan. 9, 2, and elsewhere K*thtbh ; with suffix 2 Sam. 21, 2.—On the 
(aramalzing) infinitives and see § 45. e; on obviam , § 19. k. 

—when ye find\ Gen. 32, 20, stands, according to § 93. q, for DOtOfD. 
The tone of the lengthened imperative Ps. 41, 5 as Mil*rcC (before 

is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; comp, the analogous cases in § 72. s. 
—The 2nd fem . plur. imperative in Ruth 1, 9 has, according to Qimhi, the form 
and in verse 20 -rffcOp ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition and 
Ginsburg, on good authority, read T }& 0 ?tp, TJ&OJ 5 . 

1 3. The participle fem. is commonly contracted, e. g. HKXb (for XlMXb) 2 Sam. 

18, 22, comp. Est. 2, 15; so Niph'al m!>D 3 Deut. 30, 11. Zech. 5, 7, and 
Hoph'al, Gen. 38, 25; less frequent forms are, mtfD Cant. 8, 10; mfeo 1 Ki. 
10, 22 (comp. § 76. b, mb beside mbb as infinitive construct from fctbj) and 
without H (see letter k) ntf* (from tOP) Deut. 28, 57. In the forms 
sinning, 1 Sam. 14, 33, comp. Ps. 99, 6; DNlla feigning them , Neh. 6, 8, the 
K is syncopated, and is only retained orthographically (5 23. c) after the retraction 
of its vowel; see the analogous cases in § 75. 00. 
k 4. Frequently an M which is quiescent is omitted in writing (5 23./): (a) in 
the middle of the word, e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 8; Num. n, ir, comp. Job 
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1, 21; 'HOY Jud. 4, 19, comp. Job 32, 18. In the imperfect Jer. 9, 17. 

Zech. 5, 9. Ruth 1, 14 (on the other band, the same form occurs with Y6dh 
pleonastic after the manner of verbs fl'v Ezek. 23, 49, according to the 
common reading; comp. $ 76. b and Jer. 50, 20); in Pi'el n|&nR Gen. 31, 39; 
and also in Niph'al DTOD 3 Lev. 11, 43; comp. Jos. 2, 16. {b) at the end of 

the word; tajl 1 Ki. 12, 12 K*thtbh; Hiph'tl Win 2 Ki. 13, 6, comp. Is. 53, 10 
for Perfect Hiph'tl of r6n formed after the manner of verbs R"?); 

in the imperfect Hiph'tl ^ Ps. 55, 16 K*thtbh / Ps. 141, 5; V3R 1 Ki. 21, 19. 
Mic. i, 15 ; in the infinitive, Jer. 32, 35; in the participle , 2 Sam. 5, 2. 1 Ki. 

21, 21. Jer. 19, 15. 39, 16, all in K*thtbh (' 2 D, always before R, hence perhaps 
only a scribal error). 

5. In the jussive, imperfect consecutive , and imperative Hiph'tl a number of cases / 
occur with t in the final syllable; comp. Rtf? Is. 36, 14 (in the parallel passages 
2 Ki. 18, 29. 2 Chron. 32,15 R*$h); R* 3 J 3 Neh. 8, 2 (before Jl) ; RDH^ 2 Ki. 21,11 
(comp. 1 Ki. 16, 2. 21, 22); RlftPIl 2 Ki. 6, 29; Dent. 4, 20. 2 Ki. 11, 12. 

Ps. 78, 16. 105, 43; imperative R'2H Jer. 17, 18; R'Yln I?. 43, 8 (in both cases 
before JJ). If the tradition be correct (which at leasf in the defectively written 
forms appears very doubtful) the retention of the t is to be accounted for by the 
open syllable; while in the closed syllable of the 3rd sing, rrtasc. and fern., and 
the 2nd sing. masc. after ^ consecutive the t is always reduced to e. In the examples 
before V considerations of euphony may also have had some influence (comp. 

§ 75. hh). —In Ezek. 40, 3, Baer reads with the Western school K'D 1 !) w Wk 
the Orientals read in the K'thtbh R 12 ^, and in the. Q*rt R 2 J 1 . 

On the transition of verbs R 77 ^ to forms of H 77 ^ see § 75. nn. 

§ 76 . Verbs n"^, e. g. to reveal. Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs (§§ 69, 70), comprise two different a 

classes, viz. those originally and those originally which 

in Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 

In Hebrew, instead of the original 1 or * at the end of the word, 
a n appears as a purely orthographic indication of a final vowel 
(§ 23. k ); hence both classes are called n"b, e.g. for he has 
revealed; H for he has rested . By far the greater number 
of these verbs are, however, treated as originally only isolated 
forms occur of verbs 

to be at rest may be recognized as originally 1 77 ^, in the forms in which b 
the Wdw appears as a strong consonant, comp. 1st sing, perfect Qal 
Job 3, 26, the participle and the derivative 111 ^ 5 ? rest; on the other hand 
the imperfect is (with Yddh). In (Arab. ' 3 JJ) to answer, and 

(Arab. 13 V ) 1 to be afflicted, oppressed are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, 

1 On the Meia* stone, line 5, and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing, imperfect 
Pi el, and in line 6 , 13 JJR I will oppress as 1st sing. 
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which have been assimilated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon , s. v. PlJ^).—In Aramaic, 
the confnsion of these forms is carried still farther, verbs also coinciding with 
verbs n"^, i. e. with verbs Y'b and of the Arabic. 

Of qnite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is 
a. consonantal il (distinguished by Mappfq). These are inflected throughout like 
verbs tertiae gutturalis. Comp. § 65 note on the heading. 

c The grammatical structure of verbs (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws: 

1. In all forms in which the original Y 6 dh or Waw would have 
to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped (comp. § 24.^) and 
n takes its place as an orthographic indication of the preceding long 
vowel. Such an indication would have been indispensable, even 
on practical grounds, m the still unvocalized consonantal text. But 
even after the addition of the vowel signs, the orthographic rule 
remained, with insignificant exceptions (see § 8. k t and a in &c.), 
that a final vowel must be indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs n"^, 
the n which is here employed as a vowel letter is preceded by the 
same vowel in the same part of the verb throughout all the con¬ 
jugations. Thus the endings are— 

H__ in all perfects, nbj, r6tt, n^a, &c. 

n__ in all imperfects and participles, Ac. 

H_ in all imperatives, H^a, n^ 3 , &c. 

n: — in the infinitive absolute (r6j, &c.), except Hiptiil , Hoph'al , 
and generally also Pi'el, see letters aa and jf. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
' reappearing at the end, ; and so also some derived nouns 
(§ 84 a, letter c, *, and elsewhere). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending Dl (with n feminine); 
Qal n&a, Pi*el &c., except Hton Jud. 13, 21. 1 Sam. 3, 21. 

d These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal r6a stands, 
according to the above, for (')^a, and, similarly, in Nipk'al , Pu'al and Hoph'al. 
The PC el and Hithpa'el mav be based on the forms (§ 52. 1 ; and § 54.^, 

and Hiph'tl on the form 7tDj?n, on the analogy of the d in the second syllable 
of the Arabic * dqtdld (§ 53. a). Perhaps, however, the final a of these conjugations 
simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

e The explanation of the final tone-bearing n of the imperfect is a matter 
of dispute. The least probable is the view that it is a contraction of the original 
Yddh (resolved into 1) with a preceding &; for the language elsewhere always 
has t as the contraction of the diphthong ai % which can only be weakened to t 
(see letter/). According to Rodiger the l (H—) represents the more precise 
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characteristic vowels of the corresponding strong formations, which have been 
retained in Arabic and Ethiopic with greater parity in these verbs. Thus 
corresponds to the Arab. yagifi. (vulgar ymtf/t), Eth. ytgiti; fl 33 P Arab, yabkt, 
Eth. ytbkt; HVjP Arab. yehyd, Eth. yfyyaw; flJTY Arab, yar'd , Eth. yb* ay. 

So also in P?H Arab, yusallt; Hiph'tl HKT, Arab. yuVt, &c. Just as, 

according to these examples, the characteristic vowel has been retained throughout 
in Arabic and Ethiopic, so also in Hebrew it might be inferred that in the 
imperfects of the several conjugations of Y'^ verbs, various vowels were originally 
used, which only later, in an endeavour after a complete analogy, uniformly 
became S^ghbl. In favour of this explanation is the uniformity of inflexion in the 
perfect, imperfect , and participle. It may, however, be questioned, whether it is 
further necessary to assume an d as the original vowel of the Anal syllable 
throughout the imperfects, and, hence, to regard the tone-bearing SPgkdl in all the 
forms, as a modification and partial lengthening of the d (as in for malk ) 
instead of the full lengthening to a. According to Barth, Nominalbildung , i. 
p. xxx sqq., with § 136, Rem., and ZD MG. xliv. p. 695 sq. (against Philippi’s 
objections in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologit und Sprach wissense haft, 1890, 
p. 356 sq.), the termination n__ in the imperfect and participle of the active 
conjugations arose from an original iy , and in the passives from original ay, 
as n)? from yiglfy, from yiggally , from ydgallty, &c. l , but 

from fgullay, from ydgiay. This theory has the advantage of tracing the 
active participles of Qal not to forms with d, but, as would be expected, to forms 
with 1 in the second syllable. It still remains unexplained, however, why final iy 
should have become H in these forms, and not as in other cases. Nor does 
this view supply any satisfactory explanation of the fl_ in the construct state sing. 
of the active participles. 

2. When the original Yddh stands at the end of the syllable before f 
an aflformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3 ) there arises (a) in 
the perfects , primarily the diphthong ay In the middle of the 

word this ought always to be contracted to € ('—), but this € is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in 
Qal, and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations 
(especially in Pi 9 el), it is weakened to t (comp, letters x, z , ee, and 
§27. n). — (b) In the imperfects and imperatives , with the tone 

always appears before the aflformative HJ. Here again the question 
recurs (see above) whether this is to be regarded as an equivalent 
for (i. e. € contracted from ay), or whether after the rejection 
of the Y 6 dh (as in the 3rd sing.) a has been modified to S 9 ghSL 
In the latter case the YSdh, which is almost always written after 


1 So also M. Lambert , Journal Asiatique, 1893, i. p. 285, but with the further 
modification that ay was always substituted for the original iy (with Yddh radical). 
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S*gh 6 l t must be regarded simply as an orthographic survival of the 
original form. 

g Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con¬ 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal (, e. g. ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes S, sometimes i, H'b and ; rt'bj? and O'r 5 ?- > 

In the perfect passive always (, e.g. 

In the imperfects and imperatives always , e.g. •S'b?* 

The diphthongal forms have been throughont retained in Arabic and Ethiopic; 
only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong contracted. 
In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, for example, also 
has in Qal and pers. sing, sflait (but 1st pers. sing . JVb)> 50 too *he Western 
Aramaic rpj)3> hut also Hv3. 

h 8. Before the vocalic afformatives (*, , n__) the YSdh is usually 

dropped altogether, e.g. (ground-form galayil ), participle 
fern. plur. masc. yet the old full forms also not infrequently 

occur, especially in pause , see letter u . The elision of the YSdh 

takes place regularly before suffixes, e. g. ^ (letter //). 

i 4. In the 3rd sing. fern. perfect, the feminine ending is appended 
to the stem; hence, after elision of the YSdh, arose properly forms 
like r£3, with a in the final syllable with the tone. This form, 
however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, letter m). The 
analogy of the other forms has had so much influence, that the 
common ending n_ was added pleonastically to the ending fi—. 
Before the H— the vowel of the ending , which thus loses the 
tone, becomes frwd, and thus there arise such forms as 
&c. (but in pause nnb, &c.). 

For similar cases see $ 70. d; § 91. m. 

k 6. Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs n"*? is the 
rejection of the ending H— in forming the jussive and the imperfect 
consecutive . This shortening occurs in all the conjugations, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 
Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened 
imperative (comp. § 48. k) is formed by apocope of the final ru^ (see 
Rems. 12, 16). 

/ 0. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending ru- serves 

in verbs to express the cohortative also (§ 48. c ); comp. Gen. i, 26. 
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2, 18, &c. With a final fl— there occur only: in Qal, 

Ps. 119, 117, ITtjnK (with the ' retained, see below, letter u) Ps. 77, 4; 
and in Hithpa'cl, Is. 41, 23 (with Tiphha, therefore in lesser 

pause). 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

1. The older form of the fem . of the 3rd sing. ptrf. mentioned above, PI 

letter 1 (cf. § 74. g), also occurs in (before K) Lev. 25, a 1 (comp, a Ki. 9, 37 
IFthibh) 1 ; likewise in Hiph'tl liyin (before N) Lev. 26, 34; Ezek. 24, ia ; 

and in Hoph'al (before ') Jer. 13,19.—The 2nd sing. fem. is also written fl\_ • 
thus in the Textus receptus 2 Sam. 14, 2, and always in Baer’s editions 

(since 1872), as in most other verbs; rpn and 11^3 Is. 57, 8; JTfc^ Jer. 2, 23. 
Ezek. 16, 48, &c. (so HNljrtrn 1 Ki. 17, 13 from KIP). In the 3rd pers. plur. the 
tone, instead of keeping its usual place (ft|, &c.), is retracted in Ps. 37, 20, 

both on account of the pause and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 
ft? ; also in Is. 16, 8 tyf) (according to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance 
with WJJ); and in Job 24, 1 fin.— On the tone of the perfect consecutive 
see § 49. k. 

2. The infin. absol. frequently has 1 (probably a survival of the older ortho- U 

graphy) for H!_, e.g. ton Gen. 18, 18; Sty Jer. 4, 18, &c. Ezek. 31, 11; fojj 

2 Sam. 24, 24; fat! Gen. 26, 28. Is. 6, 9 (comp. 1 Sam. 6, 12), &c., beside ilfcO. 

The form rrtTltf Is. 22, 13 (beside toltf in the same verse) appears to have been 
chosen on account of its similarity in sound to ; so in Is. 42, 20 Q?ri and 
Hos. 10, 4, (unless it is a substantive, oaths) and DOS; cf. also 

ffcib. 3, 13.—Conversely, instead of the infinitive construct such forms are 
occasionally found as i"6a or comp, nip Gen. 48, 11; nbjj Prov. 16, 16; 

Gen. 50, 20. Ps. 101, 3, also Gen. 31, 28 (comp. Prov. 31, 4), and even 
with the suffix an the very remarkable form VlPJl Ex. 18,18 a .—The feminine form 
(I° r flfep) Ezek. 28, 17, analogous to nouns like njN 3 . (comp. § 45. d), is 
strange, but HV1 as in/in. Ezek. 21,15 is quite inexplicable.—The forms toh and Ph 
Is. 59, 13 are to be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung t § 51. a, as infinitives 
absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53. u), not of PS’el. —The 2nd sing, 
masc. imperative rtoHI occurs in the principal pause in Prov. 4, 4 and 7, 2; 
but probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, which 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of i for e, and 
conversely e for l; comp, the analogous examples in § 52. n, and especially 
§ 75. hh, also Kautzsch, Grammaiik des Bibl. Aram . § 17. 2, Rem. 1.—On the 
reading WITH Cant 3, n (for nj'KTj, on the analogy of the reading rOKYD, &c., 

§ 74. A), see Baer’s note on the passage. 

1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2. d)> line 3, JVH may be read JVn 
quite as well as [i1]JTn, 

3 All these infinitives construct in 0 , in the Pentateuch, belong to what is 
called document E; comp. § 69. m, second note. 
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0 3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, letter k and the note on letter hh) 

occasions in Qal the following changes: 

(a) As a rule the first radical receives a helping S*gh6l, or, if the second radical 

is a guttural, a helping Pathah (according to § 28. e). Thus ^ 3 * for ; T 3 $ 

< ,< <* 

and he despised, Gen. 25, 34; and he built; he looks; TOJl and he 
destroyed , Gen. 7, 23. 

P ib) The l of the preformative under these circumstances is sometimes lengthened 
to e, e.g. KT he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative II, 
whilst after * the homogeneous T remains, e. g. ^ 31 T (but ^ 3 *), JDJPH (but JD*); with 
middle guttural VT\F\, rlSTH Job 17, 7 (from niT3). The unusual position of the 
tone in fcCJfl (Baer and Ginsburg fcOP!) Zech. 9, 5, ttirfl (Baer and Ginsburg KTJTI 1 ) 
Mic. 7, 10, and JCV (with e) Gen. 41, 33, can only partially be explained on 
rhythmical, or orthophonic grounds. Comp, below, letter hh. 

(J (c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances mentioned 
in § 28. d; 3 B ^1 Num. ax, 1. Jer. 41, 10, comp. ljlBJ) Job 31, 27; on the other 
hand, with l lengthened into e (see letter/) The form 

ttV he sees , occurs parallel with fcO*1 and he saw (but 3rd fem. always NTFh), 
the latter with the original Pathah on account of the following T, and identical 
with the 3rd sing. masc. of the imperfect consecutive Hiphtl, 2 Ki. 11,4. 

r (d) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (5 63), and at the same time 

are in pause and he made , from and he annuered, from 

the shortened imperfect in such verbs being always identical with the 
corresponding forms in HipKtl. On some similar forms of K"D see § 76. d .— 
In the following cases the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: inj] 
and he was wroth, jnjl and he encamped (3rd plur. ^*1), ^fT (with Dagel lene 
and frwd) let it rejoice, Job 3, 6; cf. Ex. 18, 9.—On TJ 1 , W, (H"^ as well as 
|"D), &c., see § 76. b, c,f. 

S (e) The verbs ITH to be, and n*H to live, of which the shortened imperfects 

ought to be yihy and yihy, change these forms to *H* and 'IT, the second iotlh 

* * * < < 

being resolved into f at the end of the word; but in pause (§ 29. n) *nj f 
with the original d modified to S*ghbl with the tone, (comp, also nouns like *33 
for bakhy, in pause * 33 ; *}}? for 'ony, &c., § 84 a, letter c, and § 93. x). For *B^n > 
however, in Deut 32, 18, since no verb ITS? exists, we must read either 
or better (Samaritan NBTI) as imperfect Qal of HBO to forget .—Analogous to 
*iT from ITH, there occurs once, from mn to be, the form fcW* for VP he will be, 

• : m 1 t 

Eccle#. 11, 3 (on the K see § 23.1). 

t Moreover, the full forms (without apocope of the n__, comp. § 49. c) frequently 
occur after waw consecutive, especially in the 1st pers. and in the later Books, 
e.g. ntntO and I saw, twenty times, and Jos. 7, 21 in KHhibh , but never in the 
Pentateuch (tHW fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.); nk'JJp. attd he 
made, four times (but over 200 times); comp, also 1 Ki. 10, 29 (n^gfjV); 
Deut 1,16 (HWIp, and Gen. 24, 48. So also frequently for the jussive, comp. 
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Gen. i, 9. 6, 14. 41, 34. Jer. 28, 6.—For the well attested, but meaningless 
Job 6, 21 (doubtless caused by the following WVR1) read UH ye set. 

4. The original ' sometimes appears before the afformatives beginning with U 
a vowel (comp, above, letters h and /), especially in and before the pause , and 

before the full plural ending p_, or where for any reason an emphasis rests on 

the word. Perfect iTpH Ps. 57, 2, WpH Dent. 32, 37, comp. Ps. 73, 2 Qfrt; 
imperative Is. 21, 12. Imperfect WltC Job 16, 22. 30,14 (without the pause , 

Ps. 68, 32); Ps. 122,6. Job 12, 6, comp. Ps. 77,4; J' 2 T£ Deut. 18, 13; 

Ps. 36, 9: more frequently like Ps. 78, 44; Is. 17,12. 21, 12. 26, 11. 31, 3. 

33 > 7 - 4 1 * 5 - ps - 3 6 > 8. 39, 7. 83, 3 ; before a suffix, Job 3, 25. Also in Prov. 26, 7 

as peif. Qal from r6*J, was perhaps originally intended, but hardly 
since these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences; 

probably points to from as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. further, letters v, x, dd, gg. 

5. The participle active , besides forms like Jud. 20,31, &c., flip Prov. 20,12, V 

has also a feminine which retains the 3rd radical', viz. TCrtSl ( * HDlSl) weepings 
Lam. 1, 16; HjDin tumultuous , Is. 22, 2 {plur. Prov. I, 21); HJDte spying, 
Prov. 31, 27, np3 fruitful , Ps. 128, 3, plur. the things that are to come , 

Is. 41, 23. With the ordinary strong inflexion ' appears in JTtpfy Cant. I, 7, 
but perhaps there also njOfy was intended. For Is. 47, 10, is to be 
read.—In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as ^ (§ 24. 3 ), 
comp. male, Job 41, 25, Job 15, 22, contracted from and 

before a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, DNtPyn (read DtttTJJH) 

2 Ki. 21, 4 • niltPy (read ' a s&wdth) 1 Sam. 25, 18 K*thtbh , DVID 3 (read ift&wdtK) 

Is. 3, 16 K'thtbh. The shortening of the & in ni*tO Est. 2, 9 is irregular. 

6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as JVH 1 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp. iV 

4 t5 T * T1 

$ 49. /); i Ki. 8, 44, comp, i Ki. 9, 3; rop-jni Ex. a, 16 (comp. Jer. 18, ai. 
48,6. I Chron. 7, 13. Job 17, 5 and elsewhere), and the pronunciation 
Mic. 7, 10, comp. n 33 J?P) Jud. 5, 29 (according to others sing, with suff. of the 
3rd sing, fern.). Both cases must probably be explained according to $ 20.1. 

II. On Niph'al. 

7. Here the forms with in the 1st and 2nd pers. sing, of the perfect are those X 

commonly in use (with ' only in JVjM Gen. 24, 8); on the other hand in the 

1st plur. always , as 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 2nd plur. 

occur.—With ' retained in pause VBJ Num. 24/6; once with an initial guttural 
tini Cant 1, 6 for VVU , probably arising from the ordinary strong form nihru , 
but the harshness of H immediately followed by 1 is avoided by pronouncing the H 
with Hat eph-Pat hah. —In the 3rd sing. fern. fflriKO Prov. 27, 15 (in pause for 
HVlfcO) 1 and n may be transposed for euphonic reasons; but probably we should 
simply read firiJBO. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection y 

of the H_, e.g. ^ from in one verb middle guttural, however, a form 
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occurs with the Qamef shortened to Pathah , viz. ffiT (for Ps. 109, 13, 
as in verbs V'ty ; but in pause TOFI in the same Psalm, verse 14. Comp, letter bb. 
— The infinitive absolute emphasizing an infinitive construct , 2 Sam. 6 , 20, 
is very extraordinary; probably it is a subsequent correction of an erroneous 
repetition of ntan.— 1 On the infinitive Niph'al with syncope of the n see § 51. /.— 
The irregular Ezek. 36, 3 has probably arisen from a combination of the 
readings (Qal) and ( Niph'al ). Similarly the solecism 1 Sam. 15, 9 

might be due to a combination of the participle fem. Niph'al (iljlp) with the 
Hoph'al (nntD); but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the D from 
a confusion with DIM and to read, in fact, nDNDJI ftp}. 

V T X * 1 Ti * 

III. On Pi'el, PS'el, Pu'al, and Hithpa'el 
Z 9. In the 1st and and persons of the perfect Pi'cl the diphthong in the 
second syllable is in most of the instances weakened to , as • 

always so in the first plur., and before suffixes , e. g. U '03 Gen. 37, 26, 

Ps. 44, 20. The form with is found only in the 1st sing. (e.g. Joel 4, 21; 
Is. 8, 17 along with the form with f ).— Hithpa'el has (besides *> Jer. 17, 16) 
as a rule (Prov. 24, 10. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Jer. 50, 24). On the other hand, Pu'al 
always has * e.g. W&g Ps. 139, 15.—A 1st sing, perfect Pffel 'HkW 
( = WpW) occurs in Is. 10, 13. 

aa 10. The infinitive absolute Pi'el takes the form rfe, HJJ 5 (like the more 
frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52. 0 ); with 6 only in Ps. 40, 2 rrtg; 
with 6 th, Hab. 3, 13 nfag (comp, above, letter n). On fail and Ml, infinitives 
absolute of the passive of Qal, not of PPel, see above, letter n. —As infinitive 
construct *3n occurs in Pi'el, Hos. 6, 9 (only orthographically different from H3n, 
if the text is correct) ; in Pu'al nfag Ps. 132, 1. 
bb 11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 20. t) lose the Dagei forte 
of the second radical, hence and he commanded, "Igrj (for iTjyrt = t*arr$) 
Ps. 141, 8 ; comp. Gen. 24, 20; Hithpa'el and he uncovered himself, Gen. 

9, 21; xnnp Prov. 22, 24; comp. Ps. 37, 1. 7. 8. With the lengthening of 
Pathah to Qamef, 1 TPJ an d he made marks, occurs in I Sam. 21, 14 (read, how¬ 
ever, with Thenius and instead of the meaningless in the same verse, 
JBfcy. In Hithpa'el nann^K, in close connexion, Deut. 2, 9. 19; Vp^JI 
Is. 41, 10; according to Qimhi also IWlTI Ps. 45, 12. Prov. 23, 3. 6. 24, 1. 
1 Chron. n, 17, whilst Baer and Ginsburg read with the best authorities 
Wifi (comp., however, Konig, Lehrgebdude, i. p. 597) l .— On ^JiriN Job 15, 17 
(for comp. $ 20. m; on Ex. 33, 3, see § 27. q; on "IT Jud. 5, 13, 

see § 69. g. Finally, on which is referred to Pi'el by some, as a supposed 
imperative, see above, letter u. 

CC is. Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi'el and Hithpa'el ait: also 

njj command thou, 73 open thou , Ps. 119, 18. 22; |D prepare thou, Ps. 61, 8; 

1 In Num. 34, 7 sq., according to verse 10, ^Nfifi ( = flgnfi) is intended to 
be read for Wifi ( imperfect Pi'el from flKfi). 
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03 for ? 1 BJ prgvt them. Din. i, 11; ^nnn feign tkysttf sui, a Sam. 13, 5; 
comp. Dent a, 24—On J 131 JudL 9, a8, comp. § 48. /.—In Ps. 137, 7 rmse 
it, is found twice instead of TX% (for *lp) for rhythmical reasons (comp^, however, 

Jnyi in the imperfect, 2 Chron. 24, 11). 

13. Examples of forms in which the YSdh is retained are the imperfects JVtDlfl dd 

Is. 40, 18, comp, verse 25 and 46, 5 ; they cover them. Ex. 15,5; participle 

Pm'aJ trrep Is. 25, 6; for IJJJlfct Is. 16, 9 (from JTVJ) read with Stade, &c., 

IV. On Hiph'tl and Hopk'al. 

14. In the perfect Hiph'tl 3rd sing. S*ghdl is found in the first syllable CC 

as well as l (§ 53. p), especially in (but perfect consecutive a Ki. 

24, 14), ntnn, njtbn; also with suffixes , e.g. 1 Chron. 8, 7, Job 

16, 7, rHDni Ex. 21, 8. The S*gh6l also occurs in the 1st sing., e. g. Ipntcbn 
Mic. 6, 3. On WN1H1 Nab. 3, 5, cf. § 53./. The forms with / in the second 
syllable (also written defectively, as 'JTCprO Jer. 21, 6) are found throughout in 
the 1st sing, (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the 2nd sing, mase., and never in 
the 1st plur. In the other persons they are about equally common with f. 
Before suffixes the forms with t (Gen. 18, 4, and elsewhere) predominate through¬ 
out as being somewhat shorter; comp., however, 2 in Ex. 4, 12. Mic. 6, 3. 
Prov. 4, 11. In Hoph'al only \ _ occurs. 

15. In the infinitive Hiph'tl of HIP to be abundant , besides the infinitive ff 
construct rto^n we find the absolute Hinn taking the place of the common 
form , 131 . 1 , which came to be used invariably (but Konig calls attention to its 
use as infinitive construct in Ezek. 21, 20) as an adverb, in the sense of much; 

in 2 Sam. 14, 11 the Qfrl requires l"l 3 in for the K*thtbh JV 31 tl, an evident 
scribal error for nfcn.l. Comp. Gen. 41,49. 22, 17. Deut. 28, 63; the pointing 
rain Jer. 42, 2 perhaps arises from regarding this form as a noun.—On rrfltpil 
Job 17, 2 (with Dagel f. dirimens) aee § 20. h. —In 2 Ki. 3, 24 rrfSil (before K) 
is probably infinitive absolute , used in order to avoid the hiatus, comp. § 113. x, 
and on a similar case in Qal, see above, letter n. —On the infinitive with syncope 
of the il, comp. § 53. q. 

16. The shortened imperfect Hiph'tl either takes no helping vowel, as gg 
let him enlarge, Gen. 9, 27; TV he shall subdue, Is. 41, 2; ptpil and he watered, 

Gen. 29, 10, and elsewhere; K1Q and he showed, 2 Ki. 11, 4 (see § 28. d) : or else 
has a helping vowel, as (for ^P, see % 27. r), e.g. 2 Ki. 18, n ; 1 D *1 

Ps. 105, 24; lOFft Ezek. 5, 6; yrP) 2 Chron. 33, 9; 31 t 0 i. e. probably 3160 
Jos. 24, 3 K e thtbh (flSlfcO &rf). —Examples of verbs Pi guttural: Num. 

23, 2, ^JJfcO See., which can be distinguished as Hiph'tl from the similar forms 
in Qal only by the sense. — The apocopated imperative Hiph'tl always 
(except in verbs J"B, e.g. Bil, § 76. c) has a helping vowel, S e gh6l or 
Pat hah, e.g. 31 H increase thou (for 311 J , 1311 ) Ps. 51, 4 Q e rl, also Jud. 20, 38, 
where, however, it cannot be explained with the context; P]ll let alone (for 
SjlHj ilBl.1) Deut 9, 14, and elsewhere; i>yn (for nbjjp) Ex. 8, 1. 33, 12; but 
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for yt?n Ps. 39,14, which coaid only be imperative Hiph'tl of { — smear 
over, as in Is. 6, 10), read with Baethgen 11)7$? look away. —The imperfect Hiph'tl 
with Yddh retained occurs only in Job 19, a, from Comp, letter u. 

V. In General. 

hh 17. In Aramaic, where, as before remarked, verbs and form one class, 
the imperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate in N__ or 
The Hebrew infinitives, imperatives , find imperfects in n__, less frequently 

K_or '_, may be due to imitation of the Aramaic form. On the infinitive 

construct Pi'el * 3 n, see above, letter aa; imperative Qal KJT 1 Job 37, 6 (in the 
sense of fall); imperfect X*V let him look out , Gen. 41, 33 (see, however, above, 
letter /); njp]T he will do, Is. 64, 3; fPiTPr^g Jer. 17, 17; consent 

thou not , Prov. 1, 10; nfe'Jp^X do thou not , a Sam. 13, 12 (the same form in 
Gen. 26, 29. Jos. 7, 9. Jer. 40, 16 Qfrt ); JlVlX (so Baer and Ginsloirg, after 
cod. Hiilel, &c.) I will be, Jer. 31, 1 ; Jos. 9, 24; rtXlPl Dan. 1, 13. 

Comp, also in Niph'al njfB* Lev. 5, 9; njBH (according to Qimhi) Num. 21, 17; 
in Pi'el Lev. 18, 7. 8. 12-17. 20, 19, in each case fl^TI beside n^3PI 

with a minor distinctive ; n| 30 | (Baer, however, nj33*) Nah. i, 3; fHJX Ezek. 5; 12 
(with Zaqeph ; Baer JTTtX). The fact, however, that a great number of these 
forms occur in pause and represent at the same time a jussive or voluntative 
(Jos. 7, 9), suggests the view that the long vowel may be used in order to increase 
the emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction 
in sound between the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect l . Else¬ 
where (Gen. 26, 29. Lev. 5, 9. Jer. 40, 16. Dan. 1, 13; according to Baer also 
Mic. 7, 10. Zech. 9, 5) the pronunciation with ^ is probably intended to soften 
the hiatus caused by a following it or J 7 ; comp, the analogous cases above, 
§ 74 /. 

II The ending appears to stand for n__ in the imperfect Qal in DB^JPH 
and there hath she played the harlot, Jer. 3, 6; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing, 
fern, is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah 

from Ezek. 16, 15, &c. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Hiph'tl 'TOPr^X 

_ _ < * ,AV 

Jer. 18, 23; but the Mil* V-tone probably points to TOPI as the correct reading 
v comp. Neh. 13, 14). The _ stands for H in the perfect Hiph'tl *{>nn he 


1 Possibly these examples (like the cases of SPghbl in pause, letter n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be consistently 
carried out.—According to Praetorius (in ZA W. 1883, p. 25) traces of the (original) 
jussive of verbs appear in the forms ending in H_, and were already rightly 
recognized as such by Ewald, while on the other hand the apocopated mood 
of verbs is quite a late (?) phenomenon, and simply the final result of actual 
biliteral forms, such as According to this view, therefore, we cannot point 

to this mood in confirmation of the supposed tendency of the jussive to retract 
the tone, since in its origin it is altogether different from the jussive, although 
the language uses it in the sense of the jussive, which was becoming obsolete. 
Cf. also $ 48. g t note. 
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made sick , Is. 53, 10, which is probably for JO^nn from a secondary 

form of r6n; see letter rr. The plur. VDDH (Baer VP*?'*?) the y made to melt , 

Jos. 14, 8, is a purely Aramaic form. 

18. In three verbs the rare conjugation Pa'lel or its reflexive (§ 55. d) occurs: kk 
njlU 1 (in Ps. 93, 5 the Masora requires njfc$ 3 ), contracted to HJfcM to be beau¬ 
tiful , from !"IW; 'ITiptD Gen. 21, 16 archers (from PintD); but most frequently 

in iint? to bendy Pa'lel ifllW not in use, whence reflexive nifVlBTl to bow one- 

r -r t-:i- t-:i- : • 

self to prostrate oneself 2nd per5. in JT-^- and 1st pers. in TP- 1 -, imperfect 
• <T • 

Minn?*, consecutive 3rd sing. masc. for wayyistahw (analogous to the 

v:i- : • < ~ 

noun-forms, like Vlt? for sahw ) ; 3rd plur. . — Instead of the Aramaic 

infinitive with suffix WinJjj(pn 3 2 Ki. 5, 18 read with Konig 'H^nri^nZl; 
DTI^nrifi^tp Ezek. 8, 16 is still more certainly a scribal error for D'VTTlBto. 

19. Before suffixes in all forms ending in H, a connecting vowel is employed // 
instead of the H and the vowel which precedes it (§ 58./), e. g. ' 3 nj Gen. 24, 27 ; 

in pause ' 33 ^ 1 Ki. 2, 30, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, Ps. 118, 5. Prov. 8, 22 ; 
or with a conjunctive accent, 1 Sam. 28, 15 (but Baer ' 33 y), Job 30, 19; comp. 

§ 59 h ; ^ 3 V, in pause T|3y, Is. 30, 19 (and even when not in pause Jer. 23, 37) 
or like ^| 3{3 Deut. 32,6; ^JITH Gen. 28,3; comp, also ttljy, D 3 y, imperfect 

tti&lL, fyfc. Hiph-ti 'jfn, ^n, man. 

Only very seldom does *_ take the place of the final n__ or n_, e. g. mvt 

DiTNEKt Deut. 32, 26; Ps. 140, 10 Qfrl; * 3 'fn smite me, 1 Ki. 20, 35. 37; 

comp. Hab. 3, 2. Is. 38. 16. In these examples, again, a return to the original 
ending ay might be assumed; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct 
plene writing. In the 3rd sing. perf. fern, the older form D ^3 (see letter #) is 
always used before a suffix , e. g. V)£3 (for *nn^ 3 ) Zech. 5,4; in pause ' 3 H^y 

Job 33. 4i 42, 5. 

VI. The Relation between Verbs and 

20. The close relation existing between verbs and which in Aramaic Ml 
has resulted in a complete similarity, is shown in Hebrew by the fact that the 
verbs of one class often borrow forms from the other, especially in the later 
writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs — (a) which have adopted the vowels 00 

of verbs n"i>, e. g. perfect Qal I have refrained, Ps. 119, 101 ; participle 

fctpin (Kt 3 h) sinning, Eccles. 2, 26. 8, 12. 9, 2. 18; comp. Is. 65,20; K 3 HD 
Eccles. 7, 26; K 550 lending , 1 Sam. 22, 2; Pi'el perfect he has filled, jer. 

51, 34 ; comp. 1 Ki. 9, 11. Amos 4, 2 (where, however, the perfect Niph . is perhaps 
intended), Ps. 89, 11. 143, 3; TlMST I heal , 2 Ki. 2, 21; comp. Jer. 51,9; 
imperfect W 33 * Job 39, 24; Niph'al perfect nfl^^D 3 (like nJTI^ 33 ') it was wonder¬ 
ful , 2 Sam. 1, 26; Hiph'tl perfect Deut. 28, 59; HflStlinn (in the Textus 


1 According to Buxtorf and others (comp. Noldeke, ZD MG. xxx. 185) rttfcO 
is rather Niph'al from nW. 
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receptus incorrectly nfltt_, comp, above, 2 Sam. 1, 26) she hid\ Jos. 6, 17. On 

the other hand, forms like DWtph 1 Sam. 14, 33, D'tOf) Ps. 99, 6, 3t$B^3 
Ezek. 47, 8, baWWI, according to the correct reading, Job 19, 2 (comp. Gen. 
31, 39 na&nit), and imperative plur . masc. from tOJ, Jos. 24, 14. 1 Sam. 

12, 24. Ps. 34, 10, are due to the syncope of the tt, see $ 74. u On tfllW 
Jer. 10, 5 and tttfeo Ps 139, 20, see § 23. f. 

PP ( 6 ) Forms in H, but with tt"^ pointing, e.g. imperfect Qal ttB"]t$ Jer. 3, 22; 
imperative HQ") heal thou , Ps. 60, 4; Niph'al iianj Jer. 49, 10 (which must 
evidently be a perfect; read with Ewald the infinitive absolute ffanj as in 
verse 23), and ronn hide oneself 1 Ki. 22, 25, comp. Jer. 19, 11; Pi'el 
imperfect he will fill\ Job 8, 21. 

99 (c) Forms entirely of a character, e. g. perfect Qal ntD)n and when thou 

art athirst , Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 3, 8; ^>3 they shut up, 1 Sam. 6, 10 ; comp. 
25, 33; they are full t Ezek. 28, 16, comp. 39, 26; infinitive ton (see above, 
letter n) to sin t Gen. 20, 6 (on see above, § 74, letter h ); imperative sing, 

fern. v;n Is. 26, 20; imperfect (for K^) he will keep back , Gen. 23, 6; 
nj'BlP) they heal , Job 5, 18; participle ilDta Prov. 12, 18; fern. NS* Eccles. 
io, 5 ; plur. rpnfc Is. 29, 7; participle passive Ps. 32, I; Niph'al nnfi"0 
Jer. 51, 9 ; PP33 thou hast prophesied\ Jer. 26, 9 (comp. Ps. 139, 14. Job 18, 3); 
imperfect \DYJJ. a Ki. 2, 22 {infinitive Jer. 19, 11); Pi'el imperfect 3BH^ Jer. 
8, 11, comp. Gen. 31, 39; Hiph'tl participle iTJpD Ezek. 8, 3; Hithpa'el rP33Jin 
1 Sam. 10, 6; infinitive rriSSHH 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the J^thibh DIEW a Ki. 
19, 25, Jablonski and others require as Qfrt the form (so Is. 37, 26) ; 

the K 9 thtbh would have to be read with syncope of the X and retraction 

of the vowel. 

TV 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs fl"^, which wholly or in part 
follow the analogy of verbs tt"5>, e. g. in their consonants tflHK he comes , Is. 
21, 12 ; tO3 2 Sam. 12, 17 {Textns receptus rm); 'mT}) Ezek. 43, 27 ; K3fc* 
Job 8, 11; tOB^ La™- 4» 1 I 2 Chron. 16, 12; flJtHpFl Ex. 1, 10. Lev. 

10, 19; D'tj^ri Deut. 28, 66 (comp. Hos. 11, 7); tOp3 {infin. absol. Niph'al 
beside Sam. 1, 6; K3C* 2 Ki. 25, 29; tUOD jer. 38, 4; K3B* Eccles. 

8, 1: in their vowels, tiHtt Jer. 3, 2a ; ITJp^ Dan. 10, 14; nbpri 1 Ki. 17, 14: 
in both, tOp^ Gen. 49, 1; comp. 42, 4. Is. 51, 19; a Sam. 21, 12 QPrt; 

ttiYj> 2 Chron. 26, 15 (comp. D'tOIDH 2 Sam. 11/24 JFthibh) ; HtOb 

{participle fern. Qal) Zeph. 3, 1; t<OB^ Hos. 13, 15; D'tt^DD Lam. 4, 2.— 
For fttthb (so Baer, Ezek. 17, 6, comp. 31, 8), which can only be intended for 
riltO^ as participle fern. plur. from tOB = JOB, read, according to Ezek. 31, 5, 
&c„ n*nt<B branches. 


§ 76. Verbs Doubly Weak . 

a 1. In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the 
anomalies already described. In cases where two anomalies might 
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occur, usage must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, 

takes effect in the verb. 

Thus e.g. from T1J to flee, the imperfect is in Nah. 3, 7 and T=P in 
Gen. 31, 40 (on the analogy of verbs J"D); Hipk'il *Tjn (like a verb y"V ) 9 but 
the imperfect Hoph'al again (as J"D). 

2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived b 
from doubly weak verbs: 

(a) Verbs and R"^ (comp. § 66 and § 74), e. g. Rfe>3 to bear , imperative 

Rt? (Ps. io, 12 Rfeo ? of which HD 3 Ps. 4, 7 is probably only an orthographic 

variation); infinitive construct flRbt (for HR&; see the analogous noun-formations 
In § 93. /), also RfeO Is. 1, 14. 18, 3; Gen. 4, 13 Rfe>3; Ps. 89, to Rtt? (perhaps 
only a scribal error); after the prefix b always nRfc^> (the contracted form 
only occurs in fr&D Job 41, 17, with rejection of the R); imperfect for 

HJKfri Ruth i, 14; wholly irregular are nj'RfrFl Ezek. 23, 49 (so Baer after 
Qimhi; Text us receptus, and also the Mantua ed., and Gmsburg, nj'Rt^ri) and 
]")R &3 2 Sam. 19, 43 as infinitive absolute Niph'al (on the analogy of the 
infinitive construct Qal?); most probably Rfr 3 is to be read, with Driver. 

(b) Verbs and (comp. § 66 and § 75), as HD 3 to bow, to incline, H 33 c 
to smite. Hence imperfect Qal HD\ apocopated DM (Gen. 26, 25 “DM) and he 
bowed; TM (so, probably, also Is. 63,3 for H) 2 Ki. 9, 33 and there was sprinkled 
(from HD); perfect Hiph'tl HSH he smote, imperfect H 3 ?, apocopated t]M (even 
with Athnah 2 Ki. 15, 16; but also ten times H 3 M), ^111 Deut. 2, 33; so also TM 
Lev. 8, 11. 30; DJri>R Ps. 141, 4 (comp. Job 23, 11); imperative H 3 H, apocopated 
1R smite thou (like DPI incline, with P 1 DH), infinitive HiSH, participle H 3 D; 
Hoph'al nsn, participle H 3 D. 

(c) Verbs R"D and (comp. $ 68 and § 75), as H 3 R to be willing, HDR d 

to bake, HHR to come. E. g. imperfect Qal fl 3 ^, plur. j RHM (comp. 

§ 68. h) Deut. 33, 21 for nfiRM ( - HflN M); imperfect apocopated DRM Is. 41, 25 
for FIRM; imperative VJTIR Is. 21, 12. 56, 9. 12 (comp. ^DR bake ye. Ex. 16, 23) 
for VIR, VHR (§ 23. h; § 75. u) ; Hiph'tl perfect Mnn Tor MflRH (VflRH) 

Is. 21, 14; imperfect apocopated ^RM and he adjured, 1 Sam. 14, 24, properly 
hSr' (n^R!) from p6r, whence H* 5 R\ and, with the obscuring to S, 
instead of the simple apocope (^M) the R which had already become quiescent, 
is made audible again by the helping S e gh 6 l (unless perhaps there is a confusion 
with the imperfect consecutive Hiph'tl of /R'). 

(d) Verbs and R"^ (comp. $ 69, § 70, and § 74), as R3P to go forth , € 
imperative RX go forth, with H_ paragogic HRX Jud. 9, 29 in principal pause 
for HR?; 2nd fem. plur. HJRX Cant. 3, 115 infinitive flRX; Hiph'tl RMtfn 

to bring forth .—RT to fear?imperfect RT) and RYM (or RlM), imperative RY; 
imperfect Niph'al R 1 V Ps. 130, 4, participle RMfa. 

(e) Verbs '"D and n'6 (comp. $ 69, $ 70, and § 75), e. g. HT to throw, f 

Q 2 
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Hiph'il to confess , to praise, and PTV to throw (both properly verbs 1 "B), and HBJ 
to be beautiful. Infinitive JIT, Pli"^; imperative ITV; imperfect consecutive 
Ezek. 31, 7 (comp, also OT) 16, 13); with suffixes we have shot at them 

(from rTV) Num. 21, 30; perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX 
DJ’OI and their race (also in Ps. 74, 8 DTO is probably a substantive , and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from fWJ) ; Pi'el for (§ 69. u). Hiph'il PHif!, 
rniil; infinitive Pl'lin (as infinitive absolute 2 Chron. 7, 3), JTrtn, imperfect 
rnV* f comp. UPT^N Jer. 22, 3; apocopated 2 Ki. 13, 17. 

g (f) Verbs V'y and particularly to come. Perfect K 3 } Pl&ti, PlfcCl or P 1 K 3 

(Gen. 16, 8. 2 Sam. 14, 3. Mic. 4, 10; comp. % 75. m), once for 
1 Sam. 25, 8; for ^3 Jer. 27, 18, which is apparently the perfect, read OT, 
In the imperfect Qal the separating vowel occurs (PlJ'faPl instead of the more 
common njfcfaPl, comp, also T |fcfajFl Gen. 30, 38) only in Jer. 9, 16. Ps. 45, 16 and 
1 Sam. 10, 7 K'thfbh. 

h For PlfcfaPlI 1 Sam. 25, 34 (fire (the K e thtbh 'nfcCTlI evidently combines the two 
readings and cf. Nestle, ZAW. 14, p. 319), read 'ttlUPN; on the 

impossible forms Deut. 33,16 and Job 22, 21 comp. § 48. d. In the perfect Hiph'il 
iP3n, JltOn and (only before a suffix) rifcODn; the latter form is also certainly 
intended in Num. 14, 31, where the Masora requires 'PIN'S*?.!* comp. 2 Ki. 9, 2. 
19, 25. Is. 43, 23. Jer. 25,13. Cant. 3, 4. Before suffixes the e of the first syllable in the 
3rd sing, always becomes Hateph-S*ghdl , e g. DN'SH; elsewhere invariably 

Hateph-Pathah, e.g. ttJTlNSn or } 3 riN' 3 n. On the other hand, e is retained in 
the secondary tone in the perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e. g. flNSm. 
Cf., moreover, ifiNpHI (iPlNpH) in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), 
Prov. 25, 16, from K'p; but Vj 5 spue ye , Jer. 25, 27 (perhaps only a mistake 
for is not to be referred to N'p but to a secondary stem ITp. In the imperfect 
NpJFn is found once, Lev. 18, 25, besides NpJ) (analogous to N 3 *V.—On '3N 
(for K'SN), '3D, '£, see § 74. k. 

t (g) The verb ' 21 ? io Kve, in the perfect Qal , besides the ordinary development 
to ITH ( fern . nrpn)> is also treated as a verb y"y, and then has the form 'n 
in the 3rd pers. perfect, in pause 'PI, and with waw consecutive 'Pn Gen. 3, 22, and 
frequently. In Lev. 25, 36 even the contraction to 'rn occurs in the perfect 
consecutive. The form iTPlJ stands in Ex. 1, 16 in pause for Pljril (3rd fern.) with 
Dagd omitted on account of the pausal lengthening of d to a. 


§ 77* Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 

a The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak 
verbs (e. g. between l"B and '"b, n"!> and y"y and *"y) appears 
not only from their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their mutual 
interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root (radix bilittera, see § 30 . g) recurs in 
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various weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly 
is inherent in the two constant root-consonants, while the third 
consonant, which is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs 
with it), does not establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from 
the root T 1 there occur with the same meaning to strike , 

to crush; and from the root U—“TAD, TTJ, ffJJ to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and b 
meaning: 

1. Verbs Y'V and in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning; e.g. and 7 J 3 D to become poor; 
EftD and VW to feel; TO and Y 13 to flee. 

2. Verbs '"D and ; e. g. and to place , B>pJ and B*pJ (ydqof) to lay C 

snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1. (especially V'y) 
are frequently related also to verbs and J"D, e. g. TO and TO to fear; and 

3 DJ to be good; nDJ and rflB to blow ; yDJ and JTO to dash to pieces. Verbs K"D 
are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. DBtt, DDK* and DB* to be 
destroyed , KHN and to thresh , &c. 

3. Verbs and TY'b (in which the first two consonants form the real body J 
of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the above 
classes. To each other, in and HD'J to crush , tOjJ and rpjj to meet (comp. 

$ 75, letter nn) ; to verbs of the other classes, in ilSD and y¥D to suck , nrn and 
nVH to thrust , &c. 

. § 78 . Verba Defecliva . 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with a 
the same meaning that both are defective , i. e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
verb, as in Greek ep\opm y aor. tjk 6 ov y fut. ekewropai, and in Latin fero y 
iuli, latum , ferre y &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 

The most common verbs of this kind are— b 

Bfa to be ashamed. Hiph'tl B^H (inferred from rrtBtaH), but also B^h, B^H, 
as if from Bfr\ on the analogy of verbs 1"D; also in Is. 30, 5 the (flri requires 
Btoh, where the /Tthtbh has B* 60 H from Bto. 

to be good. Perfect ; but imperfect TO'J and HipKtl 3 'Ip '5 from 31 DJ 
(comp., however, iTOtpn a Ki. 10, 30). 

TO to be afraid. Imperfect TOJ (from TO). 
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pjJJ to awake, only in the impcrf. ; for the perfect , the HipKtl is used 

(from pp). 

pBJ to break in pieces . Imperfect pBJ (from pB). Imperative NipKal 
paj/ Piel ^93 (from fBJ). Pi'lei 9 (from p 9 ). Reflexive ftfBnn. 
HipKtl pen. Also }* 9 Y 9 Job 16, 12. 

3 V 3 ( Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place , whence 
(possibly) NipKal and HipKtl (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa'el 33 Pnn. 

nn^ to drink , used in Qal; but in Hiph. njHPH to give to drink, from a Qal 
ngtf which is not used in Hebrew. 

0° (1]^) to go, see above, § 69. x. 

Rem. 1. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 

5 )DJ to add. The infinitive (comp., however, § 69. h , note) and imperfect, 
unused in Qal, are supplied by the HipKtl Sppln, *ppY* (on as imperfect 
indicative , see § 109. d, and cf. also § 109. #). 

to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from NipKal . 

E 03 to approach , unused in perf. Qal, instead of which NipKal is used; 
but imperfect 8W*, imperative 8 ? 2 , and infinitive Dfc 72 from Qal only are in use. 

nnj to lead. Perfect usually HHJ in Qal, so imperative iin 3 , but imperfect and 
infinitive always in HipKtl. 

*]ri 3 to be poured out. Perfect NipKal j]PI 2 with imperfect Qal !JFI*, while the 
perfect Qal and imperfect NipKal are not in use. 

2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms Qformae mixtae), 
i. e. forms in which are united the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at once set 
aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some others appear to have arisen from 
misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views of unusual plene 
forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or represent an erroneous, 
though often intentional, combination of two different readings. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 70 . General View. 

For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersieht iiber die im Aramdischen , 
Arabise hen und Hebrdischen iibliche Bildung der Nomina , Gottingen, 1889; 
Index and Additions, 1891; J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen, first half, the simple nouns , Leipzig, 1889; second half, nouns with 
external additions , 1891; second edition, with indices of words and subjects, 1894; 

E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdudc, &C., ii. 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, 

§ 3. f —Of these three important works the first two especially have given rise to 
various articles. In support of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZD MG. xliv. p. 535 sqq. 
(against De Lagarde and Hommel: Barth, ibid., p. 679 sqq.), and dealing with the 
Index, ZDMG. xlv. p. 340 sqq.—Against Barth (though with many points of 
agreement) : Philippi in the Zeitsehrift fur Vbikerpsychologie und Sprachwissen- 
schaft , 1890, p. 344 sqq. (answered by Barth in ZDMG. xliv. p. 69a sqq.), and 
ZDMG. xlvi. p. 149 sqq. (answered again by Barth, ibid, xlviii. p. 10 sqq.), also in 
the Beitrdge sur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft , 
ii. 1892, p. 359sqq. ‘Die semitische Verbal- und Nominalbildung in ihrem Ver- 
haltnisse zu einander,* and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix. p. 187 sqq.—Cf. also A. Muller, 
‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und Barth,’ ZDMG. xlv. 
p. 321 sqq.—The main points at issue in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
are indicated below, % 83. d. 

1. Since, according to § 30. a, most word-stems are developed a 
into verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to trace back the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing, perfect 
Qal , and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly classified with 
a corresponding verbal stem ( Nomina verbalia or derivativa, § 83 sqq.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i. e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
denominativa , which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86 ). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the formation 
of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83. c. 
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b 2. Strictly speaking, the inflexion of the noun to express the 
various cases does not exist in Hebrew; in fact, hardly more than 
a few ancient and almost extinct traces of case-endings have survived 
(§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun can therefore in general 
only be inferred from its position in the sentence, or from its being 
joined to prepositions. In either case, the form of the noun 
undergoes no change (except for the construct state , § 89), and the 
representation of case-relations belongs therefore almost exclusively 
to the syntax (§ 117 sqq.). The comparative and superlative of 
adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical combination 
(§ I 33)» On the other hand, several changes in the forms of nouns 
are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual and feminine 
terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also by 
the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state\ 


§ 80 . The Indication of Gender in Nouns . 

a 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculine and a feminine . Inanimate objects 
or things, and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes 
indicate by the neuter , are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine 
or feminine, more often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122. q). 
b 2. The masculine , as being the more common and important 
gender, has no special indication. The feminine had originally the 
ending ri—, as in the 3rd sing, perfect of verbs (§ 44. a). This H—, 
however, is regularly retained only in close connexion with a following 
genitive or suffix (cf. § 89. e and § 91. 0), except where the form has 
arisen through the addition of a simple n (see below, letter d). 
Otherwise, the feminine ending of the independent form (the absolute / \.) 
state, § 89. a) is— ' U* 

c (a) Most commonly a tone-bearing n__, e. g. MD equus, HMD equa. 

Of nouns ending in , like the feminine (by § 24. b) is nnzip, 
cf. § 86. h . As in the 3rd sing. fern, perfect ( n ^?i? T , &c.), this has 
arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of the a in 
the open syllable, whereupon the n was added as an orthographic 

1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noon, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect 
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indication of the final long vowel: comp, the exactly similar origin 
of such forms as nbj for '^ 3 , § 75. c. 

(£) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. Jew, d 

Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 

in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 

vowel, which, as a rule, is S'ghSl, but after gutturals Pathah , e. g. 

fem . killing; before suffixes, e. g. according to the 

rule given in § 69. c, comp, also § 840, letter s; into an acquaintance , 

fem . njnto. The forms which arise in this way follow in every 

respect the analogy of the segholate forms (§ 94. f). The forms 

which have been developed by means of a helping vowel are used 

even for the connective form (construct state); except (for 

rn^, which is used elsewhere) Gen. i 6 r 11. Jud. 13,5.7; comp. 

Jer. 22, 23 and 51, 13 Q*rf, also rQKip 1 1 Ki. 1, 15, participle fem . 

Pi el, contracted from m*sdratt = nrnPD; also (participle fem . 

< < 

Pi el with suffix) arises from the form rijno contracted from nn{DD. 

Rem. I. The fem. form in n__L. is in general less frequent, and occurs almost £ 

exclusively when the form in is also in use. It is only in the participles and 
infinitives that it is the commoner, e.g. more common than nbtpip, rn|? 

than rni>. 

r* ^ 

2. Rarer feminine endings are—(«) ]"!_ with the tone, viz. emerald, f 

Ezek. 28, 13 (also ]"lj>T3 Ex. 28, 17); nyD$ a company , 2 Ki. 9, 17, unless the 
reading is wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among 
the Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language n___ was the usual fem. 
ending, § 2. d) and other neighbouring tribes 8 , e.g. n£")V Sarepta, njQ 3 Gib'at k, 
riDi? Qiryath , Greek Atlana in Idumea; njTlX Gen. 26, 26 : on the reading 
n:i >3 cf. letter g. Comp, moreover, ni?np p s . 53, 1. 88, 1 ; rppa Ps. 6 i, i 
( prob. originally nJ'M); flTI (LXX ni*H) 74, 19a; riMB Lam. a. 18; [1131 
much , in Ps. 65, 10. 120, 6. 123, 4. 129, 1. 2, is a form borrowed from the 
Aramaic (Syriac rabbath) in which the original t of the fem. is often retained 
to form adverbs , see Wright, Comparative Grammar , p. 135.] 

(£) n_, which likewise occurs in some names of places, e.g. g 

as well as in the masc. proper name 1 Sam. 17, 4, &c. (in 17, 23, and 21, 10, 
ed. Mant. has jvi> 3 ), and in the fem. proper name n^D&; otherwise, almost 


1 nneto Mai. i, 14 (so e.g. the Mantua ed.), might stand for nrin^D as 
participle fem. Hoph'al; but DriK'D (so Baer and Ginsburg) is also supported 
by good authority. 

8 Comp, the Me$a* stone, line 3, HNT HDIH this high place; line 26, 
the highway ; [see also Driver, Tenses , § 181, note.] 
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only in poetry, viz. fYltD} Ex. 15, a. Is. ia, a. Ps. 118, 14 (for VHtDJ my song ; 
the absorption of the t , however, can scarcely have 1 taken place in the Aramaic 
manner/ as suggested by Duhm on Is. ia, a, nor is it due merely to the following 
Y 6 dh, but is intended 1 to facilitate the absorption of FP ;* so Geiger, Urschrift, 

p. 377 sq.); r6nj heritage, Ps. 16, 6 (either again for TlpnJ my heritage , or for 
i< T " r • T ":r 

HTlpnj, comp. § 90. g, as probably also help , Ps. 60, 13. 108, 13). Comp. 

also fccunda (a fruitful tree) Gen. 49, 22; rHfP abundance, Jer. 48,36 
(before V; but in Is. 15, 7 JTVP); T\V& sleep (for nj 5 ?) Ps. 13a*, 4; and in prose 
MKiJ pelican (which reading is also preferable, in Is. 34, 11, to the form HKiJ), 

also mriD the morrow , but in construct state always mrOD 1 .— nWlfl Jer. 
YTI|T . ” T ' 1 1 
49, 2 5 is no doubt intended to indicate the reading , parallel to • 

comp, above, on ITJtDJ &c. 

h (0 X_the Aramaic orthography for H_, chiefly in the later writers; fcOt 

loathing, Num. n, ao; Kan a terror , Is. 19, 17; KJ# sleep , Ps. 137, a; 
a lioness , Ezek. 19, 2 (unless K'3^ is intended); fcOtSE) a mark , La m . 3, ia; 
cf. also threshing (participle Qal from Jer. 50, n ; tCJD bitter', Ruth 

1, 20. On the other hand, according to the western Masora, niT](J baldness 
is to be read in Ezek. 27, 31; see Baer on the passage. 

i ( d ) n__, an obtuse form of n__ (5 27. «), only in iTjat for iTWf Is. 59, 5; 

comp. for njb Zech. 5, 4; HJK 1 Ki. a, 36. 4a (§ 90. 1, and $ 48. d). 

k (f) .% — without the tone, e. g. TOfT} Deut. 14, 17 [Lev. xi, 18 DIT 1 ]; 

rnjtel "laari an oven heated, Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ex. 28, 19. Ezek. 7, 25. 40, 19. 
a XL 15, 29. In all these examples the usual tone-bearing Pl__ is probably 
intended, but the Punctuators, who considered the feminine ending inappropriate, 
produced a kind of locative form (see § 90. c) by the retraction of the tone. [In 
a Ki. 16, 18. Is. 24, 19. Ezek. ax, 31 (note in each case the following H), as also 
in Job 4a, 13, the text is probably in error.] 

/ (f) V_, as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (at), in 

Arabic and (contracted to t) in Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper 
name pfe?, cf. Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 183; also ppbjl ten (fem .) probably 
arises from an original 'esray ; so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 138; Konig, 
Lehrgebdude , ii. 427. 

Wl 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-ending n__ a as the original 
termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending D__ as derived from it. 
The Ethiopic still has the H throughout, so too the Assyrian (at, it); in 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in H, which is pronounced 


1 In 1 Sam. 20, 27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos. 5, 11) for some 
unknown reason requires J 1 "iriDD, read with ed. Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and 
Ginsburg, rVVlDD. 

* In this ending the H h can only be considered consonantal in the sense that 
the H was originally aspirated, and afterwards 1 the mute J"l was dropped before h, 
just as the old Persian mithra became in modem Persian mihr;* so Socin, who 
also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that among some of 
the modem Bedw&n an h is still heard as a fem. ending. In Hebrew this con¬ 
sonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in later times. 
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at in the words found in Greek and Latin authors; less frequently in K (see 
Gesenii, Monumm. Phoen pp. 439, 440; Schroder, Phon. Sprache , p. 169 sqq.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse vowel ending scarcely anywhere but in pause; 
in modem Arabic the relation between the two endings is v$ry much as in 
Hebrew. 

§ 81 . Derivation 0/ Nouns. 

Nouns are by their derivation either primitive , i. e. cannot be a 
connected with any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such 
as 3 N father , Dfc? mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others 3 K, DK, &c., are children's words and terms of 
endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative , i. e. either 
Derivativa verhalia (§§ 83-85) in the sense indicated above in § 30. a 
and § 79. a, e. g. D") high, high place , DilD height , from D*" 1 to be 
high, or less frequently Derivativa denominativa (§ 86), e.g. H&np 
the place at the feet , from ^*3 foot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem and, there- b 
fore, all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae , i. e. such as 
have only the three (or two) radicals, and (£) Formae auctae , such as have 
formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e. g. 

The formative letters used for this purpose are 1 * fl 3 D K H (iwbttn ) l , and 
the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30. d, nouns (other than C 
denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, how¬ 
ever, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being simpler 
for the beginner. Comp. § 79. a . 

a. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e. g. v 3 worth- d 
lessness, baseness . On the other hand, they very frequently occur as proper 
names, e.g. (man of God), {Yahwe raises up), Wj}|IT (Yahwe 

strengthens), & c. a 

§ 82 . Primitive Nouns. 

The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since those nouns, which in other languages are represented as 
independent noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica. 

1 G. Rammelt {Oder die zusammengesetzten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, 
and Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only JPOD^T (comp, below, 5 85. w) 
and nySbjT (the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZA TfV. 1897, 
p. 183 sqq.]). In p. 8 sqq. the author gives a list of 1 logical compounds,' L e. new 
terms formed by composition with the negatives ^ 30 . 
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verbal idea, e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as 
he-goat (prop, shaggy, from barley (prop, prickly, also 

from "'Sip), HTpn stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), 2HT gold (from 3HT = anjf 
to shine, to be yellow ). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. 
several names of members of the body in men or beasts, to which 
a corresponding verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any 
rate only indirectly (from other Semitic dialects), e.g. fjij horn , 
M eye. 


§ 88. Verbal Nouns in General . 

a 1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them¬ 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e.g. enemy , fijn to know, knowledge . Still oftener, however, 

certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form tap, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form bttpt? (as a noun also ^?i? 9 ), further fi^bp, r6tpp, 
r6tpp, r 6 lpj 5 (§ 45. d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

b 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete . Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it docs not appear equally in them all. 

V Rtm. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other lan- 
that a noon which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired 
4 sense, and vice versa. So in English, we say his acquaintance, for the 

*%*p««* with whom he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in Hebrew 
+qu+mhtmct and an acquaintance . 

• « Hv* wonexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the corre- 

jriwiHut forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 

ih* tttlv* at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with many 
<*+r**tt*tC IV Lagarde starts from the fact that language consists of 
tW sentence which consists of only one word, is called a verb, and 
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anything which serves as a complement to it, is a nonn. The oldest form of 
the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three kinds of sentences 
of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the property of the particular 
object of sense is to be represented as invariable (form qalula ), or as liable to 
change (form qatila), or, finally, as a circumstance which takes place before 
our eyes (form qatala). Like the imperative, these three forms of sentences have 
also l»een transformed into nouns, by means of certain phonetic changes,— 
especially by the omission of the final vowels and the addition of different ter¬ 
minations to the last consonant of the stem. But just as the forms of the verbal 
sentence undergo numerous modifications (in the tenses, moods, and conjugations'), 
so also do the nouns, sometimes by assimilation of the unessential to the charac¬ 
teristic vowel ( qutul , qitil ), sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel (qattil, qattly qatdl ), or else through the displacement of the accent and 
the consequent reduction of the noun to a monosyllabic form ( qatl, qutl , qitf), 
or, finally, by their being formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e. g. 
qattaly qatt&l; qitlil y qittdl, &c. Further modifications arise from the use of 
the various imperfect and infiuitive-forms, and also from the employment of the 
prefix m. Lastly, denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain 
suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of a number 
of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, which are clearly 
derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly determined by the characteristic 
vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that 1 all Semitic nouns, adjectives, and 
participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem/ Thus, e. g. 

is the infinitive of the perfect stem, the infinitive of the imperfect stem, 
335 ? infinitive of 33 ^, &c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the second vowel is always 
alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel unessential, and therefore 
variable. Further modifications of the simple form are effected by strengthening 
(sharpening) the second or third consonant, by lengthening the characteristic 
vowel (instead of which, however, the feminine termination may also be used), 
or by ‘ metaplasm/ i. e. by the use of noun-forms derived from one of the two 
intransitive stems for the other, e. g. qutl for qitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels 1 and u indicate intransitive formations, 
the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem on the contrary, 
u and 1, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive and a an intransitive 
sense : for yaqtiilu is imperfect of the transitive perfect qat a la, and yaqt&lH 
imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula , &c. This explains how 
nouns apparently identical in form, may yet in sense belong to different classes: 
a qutl-form from a «-imperfect has a transitive meaning, but the same form from 
a u- perfect has an intransitive meaning. This double system of perfect and 
imperfect forms runs through the whole scheme of noun-formation, not only 
the forms connected with the conjugations, but also the forms with prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it subj^J^hedcvelopment 

of the language to a much too abstract mechaniu^^d lurtho^|^^hc meanings 
of words as we find them may in many of the 

original sense. But though many of the 
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verbal idea, e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as 

he-goat (prop, shaggy , from “ijfe'), JTjJlb barley (prop, prickly , also 

from HTpq (prop. />/<*, sc. azw), 2 HT ^0/^ (from 2 PIT = 

to shine , A? be yellow ). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. 

several names of members of the body in men or beasts, to which 

a corresponding verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any 

< 

rate only indirectly (from other Semitic dialects), e.g. rjij horn , 
E? eye . 


§ 88. Verbal Nouns in General . 

rt 1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them¬ 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e.g. enemy , rijn to know , knowledge . Still oftener, however, 

certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form tag, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form tap*? (as a noun also 5 >OpD), further n^bp, 

(§ 45 - * c - Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 

intensive forms of the participle. 

b 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 

C Rem. It need not appear strange^ when we consider the analogy of other lan¬ 
guages, that a noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, we say his acquaintance, for the 
persons with whom he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in Hebrew 
into acquaintance and an acquaintance. 

d The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the corre¬ 
sponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
(see the titles at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with many 
points of agreement. De Lagarde starts from the fact that language consists of 
sentences. The sentence which consists of only one word, is called a verb, and 
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anything which serves as a complement to it, is a noun. The oldest form of 
the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three kinds of sentences 
of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the property of the particular 
object of sense is to be represented as invariable (form qatula ), or as liable to 
change (form qatila ), or, finally, as a circumstance which takes place before 
our eyes (form qatald). Like the imperative, these three forms of sentences have 
also been transformed into nouns, by means of certain phonetic changes,— 
especially by the omission of the final vowels and the addition of different ter¬ 
minations to the last consonant of the stem. But just as the forms of the verbal 
sentence undergo numerous modifications (in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), 
so also do the nouns, sometimes by assimilation of the unessential to the charac¬ 
teristic vowel (< qutuL , qitil ), sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel (qat&l, qattl , qatdl ), or else through the displacement of the accent and 
the consequent reduction of the noun to a monosyllabic form {qatl, qutl , qitl) t 
or, finally, by their being formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e. g. 
qattal , qattdl; qitti /, qittdl, &c. Further modifications arise from the use of 
the various imperfect and infinitive-forms, and also from the employment of the 
prefix m. Lastly, denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain 
suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of a number 
of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, which are clearly 
derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly determined by the characteristic 
vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that * all Semitic nouns, adjectives, and 
participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem/ Thus, e. g. 

is the infinitive of the perfect stem, i>bp the infinitive of the imperfect stem, 
335 ? infinitive of &c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the second vowel is always 

alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel unessential, and therefore 
variable. Further modifications of the simple form are effected by strengthening 
(sharpening) the second or third consonant, by lengthening the characteristic 
vowel (instead of which, however, the feminine termination may also be used), 
or by * metaplasm ,' i. e. by the use of noun-forms derived from one of the two 
intransitive stems for the other, e. g. qutl for qitl\ and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels 1 and u indicate intransitive formations, 
the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem on the contrary, 
u and if being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive and a an intransitive 
sense : for yaqtiilu is imperfect of the transitive perfect qatala , and yaqt&lfi 
imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula y See. This explains how 
nouns apparently identical in form, may yet in sense belong to different classes: 
a qutl-form from a ^-imperfect has a transitive meaning, but the same form from 
a u- perfect has an intransitive meaning. This double system of perfect and 
imperfect forms runs through the whole scheme of noun-formation, not only 
the forms connected with the conjugations, but also the forms with prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it subjects the development 
of the language to a much too abstract mechanism, and further, that the meanings 
of words as we find them may in many cases be due to a perversion of the 
original sense. But though many of the details (e. g. the alleged unessential 
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forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 1 (see above, letter a), are, probably, for 
the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the tone has been 
shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. Thus dibdf 
(originally dlbat) as ground-form of BO* 1 ) is supported both by the Hebrew 'BQ 1 
(with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs , the principal form; 
bi'ir (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of the second syllable 
to that of the first) as ground-form of 1 X 3 is attested by the Arabic bi'r; for t?X 3 
(Arabic bu's ) similarly a ground-form bu'di may be inferred, just as a ground-form 
qutul underlies the infinitives of the form ^b| 3 l . 

II. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 

f 3. The ground-form qdtdl, fern, qittfihlt, develops in Hebrew to (§ 93 . 
Paradigm II, a, b) and il^Bp (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly adjectives, 
as D 3 n wise, Ehn new, IB* upright; but also substantives, as 131 a word, and 
even abstracts, as D guilt, 3JH hunger , JJ3 fa satiety; in the fem. frequently 
abstract, as njJ 1 ¥ a righteousness; with an initial guttural HD 1 X earth. —Of the 
same formation from verbs V ff V are 113 alone, }jy cloud: passive pierced. — 
In verbs the final Y 6 dh is almost always rejected, and the & of the second 
syllable lengthened to A Thus 'IB* field, after rejection of the 11 and addition of H 
as a vowel-letter, becomes life* (comp. § 93, Paradigm II, f) ; fem., e. g. 
(masc. HDJ beautiful ); comp. § 95, Paradigm II, c. From a verb 1"^ the strong 
form Ijy, afflicted, occurs. 

g 4. The ground-form qdttl, fem. qdtll&t, developed to (§ 93, Paradigm II, c-e) 
and nbtpj?, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50. b), and hence 
mostly with an intransitive meaning; comp. JpT old, an old man; 133 heavy; 
fem. HDH 3 cattle, n^BX and I’DB'n darkness, probably also HtD'X terror if it be 
contracted from Ht^X.—From verbs '"D: HDIl heat, njB> sleep. Irregular, 
VH^I the branches of it, Jer. n, 16, &c., genrrally ieferred to a sing, fP^I 
(stem i"6l), and Vrf* 1 jl Hos. 14, 1 their women with child (from nil, st, constr. 
ni. 1 , plur. st. absol. and constr. nilH).—From a verb Y'b with consonantal Waw: 
at ease, incorrectly written plene vbt? Job 21, 23. 

Jl 5. The ground-form qfitul, developed to ^b|1 (also written generally 

forms adjectives, e. g. D ; X terrible, 113 piebald, piHD sweet , speckled, 

nhy intenvoven, ^by round, pfoy deep, 3 py hilly, 3H¥ golden; |bjj small, only in 


1 On this theory cf. Stade, Hebrdische Grammatik, § 199. b; De Lagarde, 
Vbcrsicht , p. 57 sq.; A. Muller, ZDMG. xlv. p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
ZDMG. xlix. p. 208. 

* In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced $adaca (njJ 1 ¥), 
saaca (H{jy¥), nabala (1^23), &c., see Siegfried, ZAIV. iv. 79. Moreover, the 
numerous abstracts of this form (e. g. even HD¥p a splintering, nri¥ a crying, &c.) 
are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as feminines 
of infinitives of the form qtttdl, the lengthening of the second syllable being balanced, 
as in other cases, by the addition of the feminine termination. 
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sing, xnasc.y with a parallel form of the class treated under letter/, fem. HJtDp, 
plur. D'lDp. These forms are not to be confounded with those in No. Ill, from 
the ground-form q&tAl.— Fem. nDJK, i"H 333 {glorious ), rVQJJ, H 33 JJ ( delicate ), 
nfef, HgDg, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original & 
short, and, similarly, in the plurals D'TD, Dnj^ D'BDK stores, &c. 

6. The ground-form qlt&l develops to (comp. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), i 
e.g.^ heart, a battik ofgrapes, "OS? tern?turn ; from a verb H"^, probably 
of this class is Hjn, generally contracted to JH, friend, ground-form ri*ay: 
the full form is preserved in 3 i 1 jn his friend, for VPjn, 


III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable . 

7. The ground-form q&tdl in Hebrew always develops to the form k 

the d becoming an obscure 6 . The fact that this form is also written must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from 
the ground-form q&iul \ Comp. ^33 great, holy, pDn oppressing ; also 

the infinitives absolute of the form itfDjJ (§ 45. a) as representing the abstract idea 

of the verb, and abstract substantives like 1133 honour, peace (Arab, s&ldni ) ; 
also in an active sense, as ptDR an architect, pi"0 assayer (of metals), plOT an 
oppressor ; fem. rfoia (with the change of the short vowel to vocal frwd, 
while in ^33, &c., before the tone it is lengthened to a; rnl 33 treacherous (fem.) 

Jer. 3, 7. 10, with irregular retention of the a in the third syllable from the end. 

8. The ground-form q&til develops to (comp. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b), l 

e. g. TDK a prisoner, rPC^D an anointed one; besides the passive it has also the 
intrausitive sense (probably as a-simple strengthening of the q&tll-fonn), e.g. Tjpf 
small, and even the active, e.g. 3033 a speaker (prophet), TpS an overseer .— 
From verbs ''"h : 'PJ pure, poor, see § 93. w. Of a different kind again 

(according to De Lagarde, infinitives) are *pDK the ingathering, T ¥3 vintage, 
t?nn ploughing time, T¥p harvest. On q&ttll-i orms with a kindred meaning, 

cf. $ 84 b, letter f. 

9. The ground-form q&t&l develops to Of this class are all the passive ftt 

participles of Qal , and (probably as a strengthening of the q&t&l-foxm) some stative 
adjectives (§ 50./), like &H3K incurable, D 32 EP strong, DViy subtil; as substantives, 

e.g. a fonvler. Fem., e.g. n^ 3 T !3 virgo (prop, the secluded ). Further, some 
of the forms mentioned in § 84 b, letter g, belong to this class; see above, the 
remark on letter /. 

10. The ground-form qltdl or q&tdl in Hebrew changes the l to vocal Ozfwd, ft 
and develops to (comp. § 93, Paradigm IV, c) or ^Bp, with A obscured 

to 6 (as above, letter k). Comp. remnant, honour, 3 TI 3 book (Arab. 
kft&b), 33 p war (the last three probably loan-words from the Aramaic); of the 


1 In Nah. 1, 3 only the Qfri requires -in? (in the constr. state) for the 

K’thtthVni. 

a 
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other form, Di^n a dream, llOT an ass (Arab, hlm&r), God (Arab, ’fidA) ; 

with X prosthetic (§ 19. m), yilJX arm (twice: usually jilt); fem. rnit?3 
good news (Arab, bttdr&t) ; rntajj service , run? (Arab, klt&Hf) tattooing. 

0 11. The gronnd-form qtttl teems to occur, e.g. in Hebrew foolish, 

vanity, i>H 3 lead, ‘j'D? a fool , "Wl a swine (the prop, name points 
to the ground-form qlttl, comp. Arab, hlnxtr). 
p 12. The ground-form ql(dl or qtitdl, Hebr. ^Bp, e. g. ^23 a boundary , eta!> 
a garment; fem. TT\X 1 \ strength, H jftDX faithfulness, 
q Rem. When the forms (ft ill and ft SI begin with X, they almost invariably take 
in the singular, instead of the ordinary Hateph-S t gh 6 l , a Sere under the X; comp. 
DfaX a crib , pCDX thread, pDX faithful, 3 ^X hyssop , *titX a waist-band , "WDX 
a bond, “llDX an 'ephod'; comp. § 23. h, and the analogous cases of Sere for 
Hateph-SPghdl in verbal forms § 52. n, § 63./, § 76. d. 


IV. Nouns with a Long Vowel in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable . 

r 13. The ground-form qdtdl, in Hebrew, always changes the A into an obscure 6 
btfp (btpp)» e *£* ($ 93 > Paradigm III, a), Arab. *dldm, eternity; DHin 

(Arab, hdt&m) a seal (according to Barth rather of Egyptian origin), fem. riDTlh 
(from hdtdmt ); worm (unless from a stem JJ^I, like from ; see the 

analogous cases in § 85. b). On the participles Qal of verbs (comp. $ 93, 
Paradigm III, c), formerly referred to this class, cf. § 75. e; on the feminines 
of the participles Qal, which are formed with n of the fem., see below, letter s. 

Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form qau(al) are such forms 
as (or |D^X Ezek. 10, 9 in the same verse) a wheel; {jtia a young bird , 
Ujfa wax , &c. 

S 14. The ground -form qdtll also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably ^Dip (tap). 
Besides participles active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of the form 
n^tDp, if their ground-form qStalt (§ 69. c) goes back to an original qdtilt. The 
substantives of this form, such as jnb priest (Arab, kdhln), were also originally 
participles Qal. The fem. of the substantives has c (lengthened from t) retained 
before the tone, e. g, rn^a woman in travail (comp, also HTJjb the treacherous 
woman , Jer. 3, 8; Hytan her that halteth , Mic. 4, 6 sq., Zeph. 3. 19; iTjnb 
a buckler , Ps. 91, 4); the participles as a rule have the form fVlbS &c.. the 
original X having become &wd; however, the form with Sere occurs also in 
the latter, Is. 29, 6. 8. 34, 9. Ps. 68, 26. 118, 16 (all in principal pause; in sub¬ 
ordinate pause 2 Sam. 13, ao. Is. 33, 14; with a conjunctive accent, Cant. 1, 6). 

/ 15. The ground-form qdt&l, Hebrew ta^p (as hv river t Jer. 17, 8) or 

e. g. My a pipe, commonly , and to be so read, with Baer, also in Ps. 150, 4, 
not aijj. 

V. Nouns with Long Vowels in both Syllables. 

U 16. ItfB'p, e. g. “ito'P smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably derived 
from the ground-form qttdl (gfttdl?), i.e. the original d has become an obscure 6 . 
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§ 84 b. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 

This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the a 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 


VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (comp. § 5a./), so also in some noun¬ 
formations of this class, the Dage£ in the second radical expresses an intensification 
of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the action or relation, 
or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or condition. Other nouns 
of this character are evidently only by-forms of the nouns derived from the simple 
stem, which were treated in the last section: cf. the instances adduced under 
letters f and g, and Barth, Nominalbildung , Introd. p. xi. 

17. The ground-form qdtjdl, in Hebrew (except in infinitives Pi'el, like n^B?,£rc.), 

is mostly lengthened to comp. a stag , fem. constr. st. (from 

'dyydlt) ; comp, also the fem. (originating from Qal) Piling a flame (according to 
§ 27. q for ldhhabhd) t HIPp dry land (for harrdbha ), Plp^H and Pirnp a burning 
fever , HtPIP and n&PST dry land y PiySt? a seal-ring t HOnt? consumption. Adjectives 
of this class (• intensified participles of the active verb/ Barth, ibid., $ 33) are 
ri 3 p wont to gore , K 3 p jealous, $ri3 (for kahhtit, by § 2a. c) lying. Nomina 
opificum also, curiously enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. 
state of the sing.), although the corresponding Arabic form qdttdl points to an 
original (unchangeable> & in the second syllable; comp. 333 a thief a judge 
( constr . st. Ps. 68, 6), ri 3 tD a cook, BnPI (for liarr&T) faber ( constr. st. 

but in the plur. ; 15 HB horseman (for parr AT), constr. st. fchB Ezek. 26, 10. 

18. The ground-form qUtdl appears in Pin* dry, P 1 K 3 haughty (the l being 

lengthened to e according to § 22. c), if these forms go back to original slhhdy, 
gt”dy. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see letter d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form qltttl; moreover, iwwalt, ground- 
form of the fem. foolishness , goes back to an original iwwilt , see § 69. c. 

19. The ground-form qdtjfil; comp, the fem. HDDS spelt. 

20. The ground-form q&ttfl; as 1 PIK alius; from the intensive stem, the 
infinitives Pi el of the form ^tDp, 

a 1. The ground-form qfttfl, in Hebrew lengthened to ^t$p. Of this form are 
a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault or defect. 
Comp. "ItSN disabled , fiWc dumb, }33 hump-backed , "fly blind, ®hn deaf (for 
hirrcV), PIDB lame, PHp bald, ppy perverse; npB open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form qdttdl, comp, the remarks in letter b above, on the 
Nomina opificum; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi'el of the Aramaic 
form PPjJ 3 a searching out; Plt?p 3 a request; with middle guttural (see § 22. c) 
nVIO contumely , but c£ also Ezek. 35, 12, with full lengthening of the 

original d before K; PIDPO comfort. From the attenuation of the d of this form 
to f, arises undoubtedly: 

R 2 


d 


r 
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23. The ground-form qltt&l, e. g. husbandman (Arab. '&kk&r). 

34. The ground-form qlttfil, most probably only a variety of the form q&ttdl 
with the & attenuated to l (as in No. 23), and the A obscured to 6 (as in letters 
n and r); comp. "ll 33 hero (Arab, g&bbdr), “tfEP caviller , “^B¥ ( piper or chirper) 
a bird t drunkard. On the other hand *1^ bom probably arises from 

yulldd, an old participle passive of Qal, the & being dissimilated in the sharpened 
syllable before 6 : so Barth, ibid., p. 41 sq. 

f 25. The ground-form q&tttl, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 

some quality in an intensive manner, e.g. *1'3K strong p**njf righteous , n '")3 
fugitive (for barrt°h) } p*Hy violent (for * Arris). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the q&ttl- class (see above, remark on 
letter a), appears from the constr. si. }* 3 B ravenous , Is. 35, 9 (but D'SPTBj 
always), and according to Barth (ibid. 35. a) also from the constr. st. (but cf. 
also 1'3Wt 1 Sam. 21, 8) of T 3 K. However, the form Tp#, as a name of God, 
may be intentionally differentiated from *V3K, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way TDK prisoner, D*")D eunuch ( constr. st. always D*Hp, plur. 
D'pnp, constr. st. Gen. 40, 7, but in the book of Esther always 'DHD, 

with suffix always VD^D, &c.), and p'FlJJ weaned, may be regarded as by-forms 
of the qdtil-chiss with passive meaning, see § 84 a, letter /. 

g 26. The ground-form q&ttfil , ^tSp, e. g. p 3 n gracious , tflrn full of compassion 
(with virtual doubling of the fl), JTin diligent (for harr&s ), probably, again, to 
a large extent by-forms of the q&t&l- class, § 84 a , letter m. The same applies 

to substantives like a step (in as well as &c.), TtDJ pillar; 

fem. .TttSn a stripe (also frn3n), nlntSS security: cf. Barth, ibid., § 84. 

Jl 27. The ground-form q&ttdl; besides the infinitives absolute Pi'el of the form 
also K 13 p jealous (as well as N|g, consequently an obscure form of q&ttdl\ 
letter e). 

I 28. The ground-form qltt&l, !> 3 t 9 p» e. g. '}B¥ a coating of metal , requital , 

^p$ drink , pp$ detestable thing; with concrete meaning a disciple, 

Ttyy strong; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as D’WIS reproach , 
O'tj&tD filling (the induction of a priest), D'OTp consolations , compassion , 
a childless slate, D'nW dismissal, Q'-IBB* observance. 

• X- * S' 


VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 

k 29. The ground-form q&tl&l, e. g. [JXt? quiet , fem. n 33 Kj<? (with sharpening 
of the second N&n, in order to keep the preceding vowel short); pjp green , 
plur. D' 33 jn. 

/ 30. The ground-form q&tlll, in Hebrew of this form are e.g. the 

infinitives PC lei (prop. Pa'lei) of verbs ¥')}, as DE)Vl, comp. § 72. m. 
fft 31. The ground-form q&tl&l; so the plur. D *|333 ridges (with sharpening of the 
N&n, as in No. 29). 

32. The ground-form qttl&l, in niT)B a brood. 

33. The ground-form q&tl&l y in faint. 
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34. The ground-form qdtlil, e.g. plunder, T*) 3 D heavy rain, ’VlfiCP 

glittering tapestry , Jer. 43, 10 &rf; with attenuation of the d to 1 D v y r }03 
all that maketk black , Job 3, 5. 

35. The ground-form qitlul , e.g. TTW Jer. 43, 10 K*th.; adulteries. 

VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

36-39. (ftdltdl, ft&UTl, ftdltfU, qH&ltkl, ftdltSl (in fern, and plur. often with ft 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in letter a above) ; comp. *|B 3 fin 
JUxuosus, rri^t&n slippery places , Hi^p^Pg crooked {ways); ^hSnB peroersus ; 
also words denoting colours, DltHK (Lev. 13, 42. 49 in pause) reddish , fern. 
nEHtHK, plur. ; VWP greenish , plur. fem. npnjTV . ftaltjl, TOW 

very fair (to be read in Jer. 46,20 for iTHHE)') ; q*talttil, (fem. N blackish ; 

*}DDDK a rabble (augmented from collected From a verb '"D with aphaeresis 

of the initial syllable D*KXK¥ offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, are 
iTJSton a trumpet (for fnXTfn, comp. § 55. e) and nipnpB an opening, Is. 61,1. 
Also in Is. 2, 20 is to be read instead of TlftB (from the sing. 

a digging or burrowing animal, perhaps the mole). 

IX. Nouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem is repeated. 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems Y'V and P'T *. 0 
Thus:— 

40. | a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first d to f, $>sj>§ (from y»); 
fem. nSn!>n anguish (from Sfl or ^n); 133 (for kirhar) a talent; comp, also 
33^3 a star (from kdwkdb , Arabic kaukdb, for 3333 ). 

41. ^* 3^3 in fin. Pilpel (prop. Palpll) from ^ 3 ; fem. nSo()D a hurling p 
(from «). 

42. * 13“]3 perhaps a ruby (for kddktid), from T 13 . 

43 * ^* 1 ? M* crown of the head (for qudqud), from Tip; fem. a skull 

(for gdlgilt), from 

44* "»T]I girded* from "HT; pt 3 p 3 a bottle , from pp 3 . 

§ 86. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives . 

These include nouns which are direedy derived from verbal forms a 
having preformatives ( HipKil\ HopKal, Hithpael, NipKal, <J -c.\ as * 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (tt,\ D, 3 , n), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 


1 On rfWB see $ 96 under HB. 
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X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

b 45. Nouns with K prefixed. Comp, the substantives with X prosthetic (5 19. m), 
such as jnnjN arm (Jer. 32, 21. Job 31, 22; elsewhere always JjVlp; 
a finger, a locust, fist. In these examples the K is a * euphonic * 

prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150. b ); in other cases it is * essential *: cf. especially the 
adjectives, 3 T 3 K deceitful, ITDNt cruel, JJVK perennis (for 'aitan) [ = the Arab, 
‘dative,’ used for expressing the compar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. rnBJNt 
fragrant part (of the meal-offering) is a nomen verbale of Hiph’tl, answering to 
the Aramaic infinitive of the causal stem (* Aph’el ). 

C 46. Nouns with H prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Hipfitl 

and ^'Dpn, of Nifh'al (for king.), and of the conjugations formed 

with the prefix HH, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia derived 
from Hiph'tl (cf. § 72. z), viz. iT)3n appearance (from 1DJ), Is. 3,9; PIDJH a swing¬ 
ing (from Pp 3 ), Is. 30, 28; nnjH a rest-giving, Est 2, 18; deliverance 

(from Est. 4, 14 (an Aram, form: cf. PlTtH Dan. 5, 20); perhaps also 
palace , from haikAl, unless it be a foreign word from the Assyrian; see the Lexicon. 

d 47. Nouns with ' prefixed, as *in 3 P oil, D^pi>* wallet, owl (?); from verbs 

Y'V, e. g. D*p* a living thing, "WV a range ; from a verb '"V, 3'T an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply adopted 
the imperfect form, as 3p}P ^ pTOP > & c * 

€ 48, Nouns with D prefixed. This preformative Mfrn, which is no doubt 

connected with 'D who, and HO what (see § 37 and $ 53. c), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of the 
idea of the stem: (1) D subjective, when preformative of the participles Pi’el, 
Hiph’tl, Hithpa’el, and other active conjugations. (2) D objective, when preformative 
of the participles Pu’al, Hoph’al, and other passive conjugations, as well as of 
numerous nouns. (3) D instrumental, as in (TABD a key, &c. (4^ ID local, as in 

"lint? a drive for cattle , &c. 

f As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre¬ 
formative D was originally in most cases followed by a short A. This A, however, 
in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to f; in an open syllable before 
the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the f, attenuated from A, is lengthened 
to e), and in }JD shield (with suff. ' 33 D) it even becomes unchangeable d. But 
in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a necessarily 
becomes vocal &wd. 

g The following forms are especially to be noticed: (a) ground-form mAqtAl, 
in Hebrew i>Dj>D *, e. g. food, fem. fW^DD kingdom , a knife, 

rDtibtp (for by § 23. c) business; from a verb fPID a gift; from 

verbs fcOfiD a going forth, 3 KHD a seat; from verbs '"Dj SID'D the best 
(from mait&b ); with ' (or 1) assimilated, PtfD a bed; from verbs 7]DD 
a screen, and with the shortening of the A under the preformative, " 1 DD bitterness 
(from * 1 DD developed to a segholate), fem. HDC'D desolation ; from a verb Y / V t 


1 In D'jpTipp Cant. 5, 16. Neh. 8, 10, the first syllable is artificially opened 
to avoid the cacophony; on the A of the second syllable comp. § 93. ee. 
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probably of this class is DlptD place, the d lengthened to a and obscured to 6 
(Arabic mdqdrn ); from verbs nWHO appearance , JJJD (for njJJD) prop. 

intention , only in }J?ob on account of, in order that. 

( 6 ) Ground-form miqtdl (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. h 
e. g. T 3 TD 1 a cattle-drive, fem. nonbp war , H 33 - 1 D a chariot (with 
S*gh 6 l instead of l, but in constr. st. r 03 "lQ Gen. 41, 43; comp. pITjD distance), 
rnDCTp a watch ; from verbs y"V, e.g. 20 D a round (from mt-sdb; i in the 
open syllable being lengthened to e; but comp, also p#D Is. 33, 4 as constr. state 
from pptf with sharpening of the first radical; comp. § 67. g ); from verbs H"b, 
n ?? D a possession , fem. 

(c) Ground-form tndqtfl , Hebr. ^DpD, e. g. a support (fem. i 

13DO a smith , fem. n^>t? 3 Q a ruin ; from a verb ("Dj ilDBD an overthrow; from 
verbs V"V, J 3 D a shield (from mdgln), fem. iTOtp a roll (from ^2), rHKD 

a curse (for mP'irra from T]fct); from a verb *l"D > a sttare (from mdwqil). 

( d) Ground-form miqtll , Hebr. ^tpptp, e.g. ‘lBDD mourning , n 3 |tp an altar k 
(place of sacrifice '); from a verb V"V, e. g. 3DD consessus; ip) ground-form 
mdqtdl , Hebr. ^bpD, as fem. food; from a verb V"V, fem. HIDD 

a covering (from 7 J 3 D), and also according to the Masora tiPD a refuge, with 
suffixes and 'ftyD, plur. D'pJO. Very probably, however, most if not all of 
these forms are to be referred to the stem Tty to flee for safety , and therefore should 
be written &c. The form ftD, if derived from the stem TIP, would mean 

stronghold. —Cf. also faintness , developed to a segholate, probably from 

ipo, for mdrokh from ?J 3 * 3 , as DflD soundness of body, from DOfi. 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (/) ground-form maqtdl, in Hebr. / 
always obscured to 6 , e. g. "tiDTO want, nip^ttp booty ; from verbs Vty, e. g. “rt 3 TD 
fear, fem. rn*l3tp and (with the 6 depressed to d in a toneless syllable; 

comp. § 27. n), nOVTD, &c., Is. 22, 5. 

(g) Ground-form miqtdl , in Hebr. again e.g. "tffiDtp a covert, 

a stumbling-block (comp, above, letter 1, mdkhlela) ; fem. JTJbpD a fishing-net; 

( h ) the ground-forms maqttl and miqtti (comp. D'pD) are found only from 
participles Hiph'tl; the fem. JV3'i>3D, cheerfulness, is a denominative formed 
from a participle HipKil; (1) ground-form mdqtdl, as B^ 3 ^D a garment. 

Rem. On D as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except m 
Qal and Niph'al, comp. § 52. c. Many of these participles have become sub¬ 
stantives, as rVJBTD snuffers, JTnfcto destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph'al (ground-form tl 
ndqtdl , still retained e. g. in Vjfa for ndwldd, but commonly attenuated to ntqtdl, 
Hebr. tap 3 ) and the infinitive Niph'al of the form ^bp 3 , the prefix 3 is found in 

'lorestlings, Gen. 30, 8, which is also to be referred to Niph'al. 

50. With B* prefixed, e. g. rOnSHP a flame. On this Saph'el formation, cf. O 
§ 55 - 

1 In Jer. 2, 31 also, where Baer requires " 33 *UDn, read with ed. Mant., Ginsburg, 

&c. imon. 
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X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

b 45. Nouns with K prefixed. Comp, the substantives with K prosthetic (5 19. m), 
such as yfa}K arm (Jer. 32, 21. Job 31, 22; elsewhere always jfr)]); 
a finger, ilSHK a locust, fist. In these examples the K is a * euphonic * 

prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150. b)\ in other cases it is ‘essential’: cf. especially the 
adjectives, 3 T 3 K deceitful, TJ3K cruel, JIVK percnnis (for 'aitan) [ = the Arab. 
‘ dative,’ used for expressing the compar. and superb degrees]. The fem. iTJSJK 
fragrant part (of the meal-offering) is a nomen verbale of Hiph'tl, answering to 
the Aramaic infinitive of the causal stem ('Aph'el). 

C 46. Nouns with J 1 prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Hiph'tl 

and !>'ppn, of Nipk'al (for hinq.), and of the conjugations formed 

with the prefix TO, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia derived 
from Hiph'tl (cf. § 72. a), viz. TOSH appearance (from ~OJ), Is. 3,9; riDjn a swing¬ 
ing (from *|U), k. 30, 28; TOjn a rest-giving , Est 2, 18; deliverance 

(from Est. 4, 14 (an Aram, form: cf. flTTH Dan. 5, 20); perhaps also 
palace, from haikdl, unless it be a foreign word from the Assyrian; see the Lexicon. 

d 47. Nouns with ' prefixed, as TOiP oil, D*pl >2 wallet, owl (?) ; from verbs 

e. g. a living thing , TO"P a range ; from a verb '"y, D'HJ an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply adopted 
the imperfect form, as plW, &c. 

e 48. Nouns with D prefixed. This preformativc Mbn , which is no doubt 
connected with 'D who, and TO what (see § 37 and $ 52. c), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of the 
idea of the stem: (1) D subjective, when preformative of the participles Pi*el, 
Hiph'tl, Hithpa'el , and other active conjugations. (2) D objective, when preformative 
of the participles Pu'al, Hoph'al , and other passive conjugations, as well as of 
numerous nouns. (3) D instrumental, as in TODD a key, &c. (4^ D local, as in 
TOTO a drive for cattle, &c. 

f As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre¬ 
formative D was originally in most cases followed by a short d. This d, however, 
in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to t; in an open syllable before 
the tone it is lengthened to d (so also the t, attenuated from d, is lengthened 
to e), and in fJD shield (with suff. * 33 D) it even becomes unchangeable d. But 
in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a necessarily 
becomes vocal &wd. 

g The following forms are especially to be noticed: (a) ground-form miqtfil, 
in Hebrew e.g. bKJD food, fem. TO^DD kingdom, n^DKD a knife, 

flDK^D (for H 3 fc( 6 p by $ 23. c) business; from a verb |"D, JTO a gift; from 
verbs 1 "D, tOflD a going forth, 2 BHD a seat; from verbs V/ D, TO'D the best 
(from maitfib ); with ' (or 1 ) assimilated, JflfD a bed; from verbs T]DD 
a screen, and with the shortening of the d under the preformative, TOD bitterness 
(from TOD developed to a segholate), fem. TOC?D desolation ; from a verb Y / V f 

r 1 In D^pfiDD Cant. 5, 16. Neh. 8, 10, the first syllable is artificially opened 
^»voi^ the cacophony; on the d of the second syllable comp. § 93. ee. 
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probably of this class is trfpO place, the d lengthened to a and obscured to 6 
(Arabic mdqdm) ; from verbs Hfcpp appearance, ree ram prop. 
intention, only in fSpb on account of, in order that. 

{b) Ground-form miqtdl (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. h 

e. g. -QTD 1 a cattle-drive, fem. war, rQSntD a chariot (with 

S*ghdl instead of t, but in constr. st. rD3")D Gen. 41, 43 ; comp. pJTtD distance), 
a watch; from verbs P"J?, e.g. DDD a round (from ml-sdb; l in the 
open syllable being lengthened to e; but comp, also ptfp la 33, 4 as constr. slate 
from pptf with sharpening of the first radical; comp. § 67. g) ; from verbs 
njjpD a possession, fem. HJpp. 

(f) Ground-form mdqtjl, Hebr. ^PPP, e. g. a support (fem. i 

13 DO a smith, fem. a ruin; from a verb HDjjP an overthrow; from 

verbs V"V, JJD a shield (from mdgfn), fem. a roll (from ^ 3 ), iTJMD 

a curse (for nf'irrd from T}N); from a verb t?pto a snare (from mdwqtt). 

{d) Ground-form mtqttl, Hebr. ^ppp, e.g. "1BDO mourning, npjp an altar k 
( place of sacrifice ); from a verb ]}"]}, e. g. DDD consessus; (e) ground-form 
mdqtiU, Hebr. bbpD, as fem. fl^bKp food; from a verb V /r V, fem. HIDD 
a covering (from TJpD), and also according to the Masora TtyD a r fnge, with 
suffixes HJJtD and 'pyjD, plur. DHJJjD. Very probably, however, most if not all of 
these forms are to be referred to the stem Tty to flee for safety, and therefore should 
be written ^PjD, &c. The form ftflD, if derived from the stem Tty, would mean 
stronghold. —Cf. also ipb faintness, developed to a segholate, probably from 
ipD, for mdrdkh from as DfltD soundness of body, from DpPl. 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (/) ground-form maqtdl, in Hebr. / 
always obscured to S, e.g. “^DTO want, nipj>p booty ; from verbs Vty, e. g. iSlQ 
fear, fem. iTjVip and fPtlD (with the 6 depressed to 4 in a toneless syllable; 
comp. § 27. n), TOVTD, &c., Is. 22, 5. 

(g) Ground-form miqtdl, in Hebr. again ^Dpp, e.g. "tfJHDp a covert, biEOp 
a stumbling-block (comp, above, letter i, mdkhiela) ; fem. JTJ&D a fishing-net; 

(A) the ground-forms maqtjl and miqttl (comp. D^pD) are found only from 
participles Hiph'tl; the fem. n'j^ao, cheerfulness, is a denominative formed 
from a participle Hiph'tl; (1) ground-form mdqtdl, as 85 ^ 3 j)p a garment. 

Rem. On D as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except in 
Qal and Niph'al, comp. $ 52. c. Many of these participles have become sub¬ 
stantives, as JYJQTD snuffers, rPITCto destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph'al (ground-form n 
ndqtdl, still retained e. g. in for ndwldd, but commonly attenuated to nlqtdl, 
Hebr. ^Dp 3 ) and the infinitive Niph'al of the form bbp 3 , the prefix 3 is found in 
D'iflTlpD wr *stlings, Gen. 30, 8, which is also to be referred to Niph'al. 

50. With prefixed, e. g. rpH^ a flame. On this Saph'cl formation, cf. 0 

5 55 - i- 

1 In Jer. 2, 31 also, where Baer requires Ipipn, read with ed. Mant., Ginsburg, 
&c.-i 3 non. 
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§ 86. Denominative Nouns . 

a 1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, 

whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. 

< 

eastern, immediately from the east (verbal stem D*!iJ to be in front). 

b 2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have 
already been given in §§84 and 85, since the denominatives, as 
secondary (although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow 
the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for insiance, the verbals 
with a prefixed D (§ 85. e to m) express the place &c. of an action, 
so the denominatives with D local represent the place where a thing 
is found or its neighbourhood (see letter e). 

C The most common forms of denominatives are— 

I. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84a, letter*), e.g. a porter, from 
"IJJIP a gate; a herdsman, from a herd; D*)b a vinedresser, from DH 3 

a vineyard. 

d 2. Those like the form qdttdl (§ 84 b, letter b), e. g. n#£ an archer, from nt?p 
a bow. Both these forms (letters c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering 
in the subject, like Greek nouns in ttjs, revs, e. g. iroKhrjs, 7 papfuiTtvs. 

€ 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (comp. 

§ 85. e), or its neighbourhood, e. g. a place of fountains, from 
the place about the feet , niB^OD the place about the head, from B*tfi; 

nt?ptD (for a cucumber field, from X#p cucumber. Comp. dpirtXwv 

from df/iircAos. 

f 4. Nouns with the termination or to express adjectival ideas: fiD"® 
eastern, from D*Jj 5 • jVinN posterior, from "inX; exterior , from J*V 1 ; 

probably also JJTv coiled, hence coiled animal , serpent, from rwS a winding; 
|riB^n 3 brazen , from HBTO brass. Also abstracts, e. g. [Vljy blindness, from . 
Comp. § 85. u .—With a double termination (bn or dn with () reddish, 

a knowing (spirit); basilisk; niWrn merciful [fem. plur.]. 

g appears to be used as a diminutive ending (comp, the Syriac p) in pB*K 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from B^X 1 ; on the other hand [b'DG? 

[ l Cf. Barth, § aia; Konig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
e. g. Aram. XD\;$y, Syr. Arab, a very young man, kulaib, 

a little dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), TJJ] a little (Is. a8, 10. 13. Job 36, 2) 
has commonly been regarded as an example of the same form, to which other* 
have added D'D\ 3 B> Is. 3, 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for shumais, 
little sun), and fb'DX 2 Sam. 13, 20, as a contemptuous diminutive form of 
fbtDX; cfiEwald, § 167,W.Wright, Arab. Gramm} i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominal- 
bildung, pp. 85-87, Konig, ii. 1, p. 143 sq. The existence of the form in Hebrew 
is disputed by Barth, § 192. </.] 
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adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from *|DtP to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
jntS* is a denominative from (*»ich), and not a diminutive {pious little 
people, and the like), but properly upright {righteouspeople) ; finally, is not 

lunula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and not little neck, 

but necklace (from neck). Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination which converts h 

a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 

of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal names; 
e. g. footman, plur. from befool; '*]T3fc< cruel, '")33 strange, from "13b 

strangeness, WIFI lower, from FIRFI below, fem. JVFMTFI and fljRITR, plur. 
D^nnn, n^nnn; the sixth, from tW six; '3Kto Moabite, from 3KIO, 
plur. D'3Ktp, fem. n»3ttip and JVnKto, plur. ntoKfop; nay Hebrew, plur. 
Dnny and'o^ay, fem! nnay, plur. h^nay; ytOfc* Israelite, from bt Ofe* 
When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two words, 
e. g. Benjamite, from pp*33 (comp, on the use of the article in such cases, 

*I37.</). 

Instead of we find in a few cases {a) the ending fas in Aram.), i 
e. g. ^3 {crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for y* 3J and is not 
rather from a stem *6a or r6a; nin white cloth, Is. 19, 9 in pause; perhaps also 
\aia a swarm of locusts, Am. 7, 1. Nah. 3, 17; hardly Vrfj'jj} Is. 38, 20. Hab. 

3, 19; but certainly in proper names a3 '^13 {ferreus) Barzillai l ; and (b) n_, 
arising from Ay, in belonging to fire i. e. a sacrifice offered by fire; 

rwaf> (prop, milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of !['__] (§ 95. /), k 

comp, our terminations -dom, - hood, -ness, e. g. youth, kingdom 

(the loosely closed syllable seems to show that the &w(l is weakened from a full 
vowel); widowhood, from widower, widow . In Aram, this 

T X _ f ' T X ” TT J ■ 

fem. ending rfl (or } with rejection of the H) is a common termination of the 
infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp., as substantival infinitives of this 
kind, rflVD&n the announcing, Ezek. 24, 26, and nnanTlH the making of a league, 
Dan. 11, 23); in Hebr. J“fl as a termination to express abstract ideas (as well as 
those which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as H^3D folly, 
rWNDl a healing *) becomes more common only in the later Books. It is affixed 
to adjectives ending in i (see above, letter h) in W]|3N cruelty, and FlWD^P 
upright position (Lev. 26, 13, used adverbially). 

The ending JV_ is found earlier, e. g. in remainder, rWtO prin- / 

cipium, from princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 

ntosn wisdom (in Prov. 1, 20. 9, 1, joined to a singular; so also rrfDSn Prov. 

14, 1, where, probably, rto3H should likewise be read) and in nfrjiri Eccles. 

1, 17, &c., with the parallel form Eccles. 10, 13. 


1 On as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80. /. 

* See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 1, p. 205 sq. 
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1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is D'—, 
e. g. MD plur. D'CflD horses; but also very often written 

defectively especially when in the same word one of the 

vowel letters, \ or \ precedes, e.g. Gen. 1, 21 DpiPl. Nouns in 
'-r- make their plural in D”—, e. g. ' 13 ? a Hebrew , plur. 

(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. D'?B* 

crimson garments , from 

b Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 
) ending, e.g. nth seer, plur. D’jn (comp. § 75 . h). —In regard to the 

V loss of the tone from the D— in the two old plurals water and 
D^DB* heaven , comp. § 88. d and § 96. . 

¥ c The termination O'— is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
^ (comp. EPtfj women , § 96 under ; DUB* years , from HJB* • D^ni 
ewes , from fyji), and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
(§ 124. e ), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p). 





d This ending tm is also common in Phoenician, e. g. D!H¥ Sidonii; Aramaic has 
tn; Arabic tina (nominative) and tna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
tn is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic dn. Comp, also the verbal 
ending p 2 . 

$ Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p , as in Aramaic *, found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. kings, Prov. 3;, 3, p 3 hV 1 Ki. 11, 33, pyj the guard, 2 Ki. 

11, 13, ptpn wheat, Ezek. 4, 9; defectively pjK islands , Ezek. 26, 18; pDJ days , 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also pitD carpets, Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; p$ heaps , Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following H); p^D words (from the Aram. H^D), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside D'^O, ten times in Job); further, pJH Job 24, 22, 
31, 10, and ptDDte* Lam. 1, 4, p3Jj) 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f {p) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual *T for 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c), e.g. '3D stringed instruments , Ps. 45, 9 for D' 3 E> 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, * Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu,’ in the 
Revue des itudes juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

2 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. sur hebr . 
Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal6vy, Revue des Itudes juives , 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses , $ 6, Obs. 2.] 

8 So also always on the Mesa* stone, e.g. line 2 JB^P thirty; line4 p^D kings; 
line 5 pi JD 1 many days, &c. 
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(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; 'fiJJ peoples , Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. a 2,44 it may be understood as my people; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 DV; also in Cant. 8, 2 the t of '3b") is better regarded 
as a suffix) ; see also 2 Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
JC*tk., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(c) (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. 'll? g 
princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX for 

, 'di Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual, see § 88. c) read jteo vj^ri. 

On '3b and '3^ri, which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly 'D^lPT!) Is. 20, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable *= dareness; 
in the Lord (prop, my lord\ from the plur. majestatis , lord), the ay 

was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

{d) D__ a supposed plural ending in Q33 * D'33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J33) with the 
formative syllable D_ ; so D;>D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ^D; comp, on both, § 85. /. 

\ 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 

\ ^ indicated by the termination T\S (often written defectively TV—, e. g. 

J \ song of praise , psalm , plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

^ v as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as T&nft 3DD 

the Book of Psalms ); JTJ3K a letter , plur. rri"i3K ; "lfc?3 a well , plur. 
n^K3. Feminines in form their plural in e.g. JVISD 

an Egyptian woman , plur. HbTOD; and those in Tfl either make 
as kingdom , plur. Dan. 8, 22 (cf. nton cells, 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

'edh*w 6 th for 'edhuwdth). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings J"fl_and f\\ _ & 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

D'___ or n\ __, e. g. JV?n spear, plur. D W3H and n1n'3n ; H33| whoredom , plur. 

tynii] (by the side of D'JUp; D'nUDbK widowhood; nlfpn$ pits, &c. 

The termination - 6 th stands primarily for -Ath (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of A into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this Ath is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending Ath 
(comp. § 80. b). 

1 According to some this t is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into JV)'?? a love-song. 
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How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
vocal &wd in consequence of the addition of the plural endings 
is explained in §§ 92-95. 

m 3. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 
feminine (§ 122 .d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e.g. 3^ cloud, plur. and 
rfay; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e. g. Th masc. a generation , plur. and nWl; HJB* fem. a year , 

plur. and nfotf (see the Rem.). In these words the gender 
of the plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. ^ 
masc. a lion , plur. HVnK masc., Zeph. 3, 3, flfata masc., Job 42, 16. 

# Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the same 
word. Thus, DMDJ days, years are the usual, but niDJ (only twice, in the 

constr. st. Dent. 32, 7, Ps. 90,15) and nfot? (also only in the constr. st. and before 
suffixes N are rarer poetic forms. 

0 A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. in T\\ 
expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122. **), e.g. D^T hands , 
artificial hands, also e. g. the arms of a throne; B)B3 hands , niB3 handles 
(Lat. manubria) ; DJJB foot , rfD^B artificial feet (of the ark), horns, 

horns (of the altar); eyes, nfajj) fountains. 

p 4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural in nl, 
while many feminines have a plural in D\__. The gender of the 
singular, however, as a rule remains the same in the plural, e.g. 3K 
father , plur. HtoK; rrtjHB princes , from SHB • "tiMD a light , plur. 

and rflNtp, comp. Gen. 1, 16 ; E# name , plur. HtoB*; Bb^B 
concubine, plur. D'tf&'B. 

q Feminines ending in n__ which take in the plural the termination D 1 _ are 

terebinth, HD'WI terror, a ca ^ °f figs* Htsn wheat, a brick, 

(only in poetry) a word, HKD a dry measure , barley, and the following 

names of animals rni33 a bee and njl* a dove ; also, for fem. eggs, a singular 
IW3 ' s be assumed. sheaf and year (see above, letter n) take 

both D\__ and rtf; comp, finally an ear of com, plur. 

r 6. A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e. g. D'ato boni, 
ntoiD bonae, m asc., fem. So also in substantives of the 
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same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as filii, 
nta filiae; re 8 es > reginae. 

Rem. 1 . In some few words there is added to the plural ending Hi a second S 
masculine plural termination (in the form of the constr. si. s — t comp. $ 89. c), 
or a dual ending e. g. HD3 a high place , plur. rtfDIl, constr. st. 'HID2 

(also VJEZl bdm°thi } Is. 14, 14, Job 9, 8, &c., sometimes as Qfrt to the K®th!bh 
THM; see § 95. 0) ; from Sauls heady 1 Sam. 26,12 ; HDin waif 

plur. niDin moenia, whence dual DTlbin double walls. This double indication 
of the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
Hi (5 9 1 * m )• 

2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e. g. man, and collectively t 
men) ; a number of other nouns only in the plural, e. g. D'fiD men (the old sing. 
VlD is only preserved in proper names, see § 90. 0; in Eth. the sing, is mft, man); 
some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124. a ), as D'3B face. In such 
cases, however, these forms can also express plurality, e. g. means also faces , 

Gen. 40, 7. Ezek. 1, 6; comp. God, and also gods (the sing. except 

in Job and Daniel, occurs only ten times. [In Job it occurs forty-one and in 
Daniel four times]). 


§ 88. Of the Dual 

Comp, the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Die Begriffs-Prdponderanz 
und die Duals a potiori im Altarab. (Wien, 1886), p. 21. 

1 . The dual is a further indication of number, which originated a 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see letter e). 
The dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs or pronouns. 

In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination D?-4- 
(no doubt connected with the plural ending D'_) appended to the 
ground-form *, e. g. both hands , two days . Instead of 

the feminine ending n___, the dual form is always added to the oid 
ending ath y but necessarily with a (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus e. g. lip y DVlBl? both lips. From 

a feminine with the ending H—JL, e. g. nspru (from n'huti) the dual 
is formed like double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the b 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87. s and § 95. 0 at the 
beginning. 
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§ 87. Of the Plural l . 






a 1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is B'_ , 
e. g. D*D plur. B'CrtD horses; but also very often written 

defectively D-— , especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, \ or \ precedes, e.g. Gen. 1, 2r D^ari. Nouns in 
s -r- make their plural in Dp-—, e. g. '"P? a Hebrew , plur. 

(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. D'"Oy; 
crimson garments , from 

^ Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 

> ending, e.g. nth seer , plur. B’jh (comp. § 75.^).—In regard to the 

< 

V loss of the tone from the B— in the two old plurals DJD water and 
DJpt? heaven, comp. § 88 . d and § 96. '> 5 

^ c The termination B*_ is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. B1?fo women , § 96 under ; D.W years , from ; D^rn 
ewes , from /Bi), and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p). 


d This ending tm is also common, in Phoenician, e. g. D!H3f Svdonii; Aramaic has 
fn; Arabic dna (nominative) and tna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
in is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic dn. Comp, also the verbal 
ending p 2 . 

g Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p_, as in Aramaic*, found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. pp^>D kings , Prov. 3;, 3, pj'W I Ki. 11, 33, pyj the guard, 2 Ki. 
11, x 3 » P?n wheat, Ezek. 4, 9; defectively JJK islands, Ezek. 26, 18; days, 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also pTO carpets , Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has abo other linguistic peculiarities) ; p 8 y heaps , Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following H); p^D words (from the Aram. n^D), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ten times in Job); further, p*n Job 24, 22, 
priK 31, 10, and ptDDte* Lam. 1, 4, pjf| 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f (b) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual for 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. 5 88. c), e.g. stringed instruments , Ps. 45, 9 for 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, * Remarques sur la formation du pluriel h^breu,’ in the 
Revue des Itudes juives , xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

2 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s AbhandL sur hebr, 
Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal6vy, Revue des lt%ides juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2.] 

8 So also always on the M&a* stone, e.g. line 2 thirty; line4 p^D kings; 
line 5 p*l }D* many days, &c. 
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Of the Plural. 

(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; 'tpy peoples, Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. 2 a, 44 it may be understood as 'pj my people; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 ; also in Cant. 8, 2 the t of pb") is better regarded 

as a suffix) ; see also 2 Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
K*th., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebaude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(r) * _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. g 
princes, Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX ; for 

Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual\ see § 88. c) read [top PJ^H. 

On ' 2 S* and which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly 'D^H) Is. 20, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable -= dareness; 
in tflK the Lord (prop, my lord\ from the plur. majestatis , Dphfct lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

{(f) 0_ a supposed plural ending in D 33 * D'33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J 33 ) with the 
formative syllable D___ ; so D^D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ; comp, on both, § 85. t. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
indicated by the termination rri (often written defectively TV—, e. g. 
n^nn song of praise , psalm , plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

D^rui, as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as "ffiD 

the Book of Psalms) ; ITJ3K a letter, plur. rfrlSK • "IK3 a well, plur. 
nVttCl. Feminines in form their plural in e.g. rP“)XE> 

an Egyptian woman , plur. rri*") 3 fp; and those in Tfl either make 
as TI3 dJ)P kingdom , plur. Dan. 8, 22 (cf. cells, 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

'edh*w6th for 'edhuwSth). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings T\\ _and Jp_ k 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

FP or rri , e. g. rP 3 H spear, plur. D W?D and J"rirP 3 n; H 33 | whoredom , plur. 

D'n\3J (by the side of D' 333 ]); DTP3pS>K widowhood; Hl/PIT^ pits, &c. 

The termination - 6 th stands primarily for -dth (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of A into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending dth 
(comp. $ 80. b). 


1 According to some this f is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into D'Tfa a love-song. 
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§87. Of the Plural \ 

1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is B'—, 
e. g. D^D horse, plur. B'D*D horses; but also very often written 
defectively 0-—, especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, \ or \ precedes, e. g. Gen. i, 2r B3'3Pl. Nouns in 
make their plural in B'J—, e. g. '"P? a Hebrew , plur. B*f}3JJ 
(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. B'3tp 

crimson garments , from 

Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 
ending, e.g. nth seer, plur. B’jb (comp. § 75 . h). —In regard to the 
loss of the tone from the B__- in the two old plurals BJD water and 
heaven , comp. § 88 . d and § 96. . ^ 1 

The termination B\__ is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. B*tf3 women, § 96 under ; ttW years, from njtf • D'jjnn 
ewes, from and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 

(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p ). 

This ending im is also common, in Phoenician, e. g. DTt¥ Sidonii; Aramaic has 
tn; Arabic Una (nominative) and tna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
tn is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic dn. Comp, also the verbal 
ending p a . 

Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p___, as in Aramaic*, found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. p3^D kings, Prov. 3.1, 3, p 3 hV 1 Ki. 11, 33, pyj the guard, a Ki. 
II, 13, ptpn wheat, Ezek. 4, 9; defectively |*K islands, Ezek. 26, 18; days , 
Dan. 1 a, 13. Comp, also pTO carpets, Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; pjy heaps, Mic. 3, 1 a 
(? caused by the following H); P^t? •words (from the Aram. H^lp), Job 4, a, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside D'^D, ten times in Job); further, p*n Job 24, 22, 
p-inX 31, io, and I'tDDte* Lam. 1, 4, p 3 fl 4» 3 -—The following form is doubtful: 

( b ) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual for D^T 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c ), e. g. '3D stringed instruments, Ps. 45, 9 for 


>r 


V' 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, 1 Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu,’ in the 
Revue des Itudes juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

a On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. sur hebr. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal6vy, Revue des itudes juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. a.] 

* So also always on the M&a* stone, e.g. line a thirty; line4 p^t 3 kings; 
line 5 p"l JD 1 many days, &c. 
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Of the Plural. 

(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; peoples , Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. a2,44 it may be understood as 'tpy my people ; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 DV; also in Cant. 8, a the t of is better regarded 
as a suffix ); see also a Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
K*th., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(^) * _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. 'ife* g 
princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX ; for 

'D! Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual, see § 88. c) read J^DD 

On ^3 and ^n, which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly 'D^fc^n) Is. ao, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable *= dareness; 
in phfct the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majestatis, Dp* 1 fc$ lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

(d) D__ a supposed plural ending in Q 33 * D '|3 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J33) with the 
formative syllable D__ ; so D^D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ^>9 ; comp, on both, § 85. /. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
r indicated by the termination T\S (often written defectively TV —, e. g. 

J \ ' song of praise, psalm , plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

^ V as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as 1DD 

the Book of Psalms ); JTJ3K a letter , plur. ; "IK3 a well , plur. 
H^1K3. Feminines in rp_4_ form their plural in Ttf*__, e. g. tp 
an Egyptian woman , plur. and those in Tfl either make 

rt*_, as kingdom , plur. ntoj>D, Dan. 8, 22 (cf. ntan cells, 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

% edh*w 6 th for ' edhuwSth ). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings JVI_and IP_ ft 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

EP or rtf__, e. g. n^n spear , plur. D'JP 3 n and nln^H; IWj whoredom , plur. 

tPn«] (by the side of Dptt]); widowhood; nih'lT^ pits, &c. 

The termination - 6 th stands primarily for -dth (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of d into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fem. ending dth 
(comp. $ 80. b). 

1 According to some this t is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into JVP$ a love-song . 
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[§ « 7 * 


V 


a 1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is > 
e.g. WD horse, plur. tPD*D horses; but also very often written 
defectively D-—, especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, \ or ', precedes, e.g. Gen. i, 2r D 3 '|Pl. Nouns in 
make their plural in D 1 ?—, e. g. a Hebrew , plur. 

(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. 
crimson garments , from 'JB*. 

b Nouns in H— lose this termination when they take the plural 
) ending, e.g. nth seer , plur. D'th (comp. § 75 . h ).—In regard to the 


- s 


loss of the tone from the D— in the two old plurals DJP water and 
tFDB* heaven ,, comp. § 88. d and § 96. ’» " 1 ^ ^ 

The termination O'— is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. women , § 96 under fl^; D^B* years , from H 3 B*; D'i>ni 

ewes, from ^nn) j and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p). 


r \. - 


V' ' 


el This ending tm is also common, in Phoenician, e. g. D!H¥ Sidonii; Aramaic has 
fn; Arabic Ana (nominative) and fna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
tn is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic An . Comp, also the verbal 
ending p 9 . 

e Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p_, as in Aramaic \ found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. p 3 ^D kings, Prov. 3,1, 3, p}hV 1 Ki. 11, 33, pyj the guard, 2 Ki. 
11, 13, ptpn wheat , Ezek. 4, 9; defectively [JK islands , Ezek. 26, 18; f'DJ days , 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also pit? carpets , Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities); pj^ heaps , Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following H); P^D words (from the Aram. H^O), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ten times in Job); further, pjn Job 24, 22, 
jnnK 31, 10, and pDDte* Lam. 1, 4, pan 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f (b) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual 'T for D^T 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c) t e.g. '3D stringed instruments , Ps. 45, 9 for D' 3 D 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘ Remarques sur la formation du pluriel h^breu,’ in the 
Revue des Itudes juives , xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

9 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl, sur hebr . 
Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal6vy, Revue des Itudes juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses , § 6, Obs. 2.] 

8 So also always on the M&a* stone, e.g. line 2 thirty; line 4 p^D hings; 
line 5 pi |D' many days , &c. 
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Of the Plural. 

(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; peoples , Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 

Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. 2 a, 44 it may be understood as 'QJ my people ; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 DV; also in Cant 8, 2 the t of *3b") is better regarded 
as a suffix ); see also a Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
K*th., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(^) * _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. 'Tfe* S 
princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX D'"} 1 ?); f° r 
. 'di 'irtjin Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual, see § 88. c) read fteD 

On ’ 5 ^ and which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

'Zton (for which the right reading is certainly 'Wfc^Tl) Is. 20, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable *= bareness; 
in the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majestatis, DtflK lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

(d) D__ a supposed plural ending in D 33 * D s 33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J33) with the 
formative syllable D__ ; so D^D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ^9 ; comp, on both, § 85. /. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
^ indicated by the termination fri (often written defectively TV—, e. g. 

V song of praise , psalm , plur. Trt^iVl (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as "®D 

the Book of Psalms ); JTJSK a letter , plur. ; "W 3 a well , plur. 

DfrtCl. Feminines in HLi-" form their plural in e. g. 

an Egyptian woman , plur. and those in Tfl either make 

n^_, as kingdom , plur. ntojjD, Dan. 8 , 22 (cf. Titan cells , 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

*edh*w 6 lh for 'edhuw 6 th\ 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings fW_and TV_ & 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

D\__ or rtf_, e. g. JV 3 H spear , plur. DTl^n and J"rirV 3 n; 1 WJ whoredom , plur. 

ONTO] (by the side of d'ta]); widowhood; nirpn®? pits, &c. 

The termination - 6 th stands primarily for -dth (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr, st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of d into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending dth 
(comp. § 80. b). 


1 According to some this i is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into D'Tfa IVVfc* a love-song . 
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a 


b 

y' 


c 


1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is B'__, 
e. g. D*D horse, plur. B'WD horses; but also very often written 
defectively , especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, \ or \ precedes, e.g. Gen. i, 2T B 3 '?Pl. Nouns in 
make their plural in Bp__, e. g. ^ 3 ? a Hebrew , plur. Bpi 3 y 
(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. B'"OV; BOB* 
crimson garments, from OB*. 

Nouns in B— lose this termination when they take the plural 

ending, e.g. nth seer, plur. B'jb (comp. § 75 . h ).—In regard to the 

< 

loss of the tone from the B_ in the two old plurals Djp water and 
BJpB* heaven , comp. § 88. d and § 96. * 

The termination B'_ is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. B*tO women , §96 under DOB* years, from HJB*; B^ni 

ewes , from ^rn), and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p ). 


d This ending tm is also common, in Phoenician, e. g. D!H¥ Sidonii; Aramaic has 
in; Arabic Ana (nominative) and fna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
tn is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic dn . Comp, also the verbal 
ending p a . 

g Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p_, as in Aramaic s , found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. pD^D kings, Prov. 3J, 3, p 3 hV 1 Ki. 11, 33, p)H the guard, 2 Ki. 
u, 13, ptpH wheat, Ezek. 4, 9; defectively pK islands, Ezek. 26, 18; J'OJ days, 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also piD carpets, Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; pjy heaps, Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following H); p^D words (from the Aram. H^D), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ten times in Job); further, pjn Job 24, 22, 
jnn« 31, 10, and ptDDte* Lam. 1, 4, pill 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f (b) (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual for 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c), e.g. '•3D stringed instruments, Ps. 45, 9 for DOD 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, * Remarques sur la formation du pluriel h^breu,’ in the 
Revue des itudes juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

2 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. zur hebr . 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal£vy, Revue des Itudes juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses, $ 6, Obs. 2.] 

8 So also always on the Mesa* stone, e.g. line 2 JB^B* thirty; line4 p^D kings; 
line 5 pi }D* many days, &c. 
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Of the Plural. 

(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; s Wj peoples , Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam. 22,44 it may be understood as my people; comp, in the 

parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 ; also in Cant. 8, 2 the l of is better regarded 

as a suffix ); see also 2 Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11,11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
K*th ., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lthrgebdude , p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(<■) _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. £ 

princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX for 

'D 1 Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual see § 88. c) read |teD 

On ' 3^3 and ^n, which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly Is. 20, 4 can only be 

intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable * bareness; 
in *jhX the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majestatis, D'^lX lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

(ff) D__ a supposed plural ending in D33 — CP33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J33) with the 
formative syllable D__ ; so D^D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs ) appears to be similarly formed from $9 ; comp, on both, § 85. /. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
^ indicated by the termination Hi (often written defectively TV—, e. g. 

J \ n^nri song of praise , psalm , plur.Tl^HH (only in post-biblical Hebrew 
as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as Trt^nTI "®D 
the Book of Psalms ); niJX a letter , plur. rri"i 3 X ; " 1 X 3 a well , plur. 
rfnX 3 . Feminines in TP-1- form their plural in Tti*__, e.g. n'"ISO 
an Egyptian woman , plur. Hi 1 ")*!?; and those in Ttt either make 
as nojjD kingdom, plur. ntojjD, Dan. 8, 22 (cf. rf‘jq cells, 
Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

'edEwSth for % edhuw 6 th\ 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings D 3 _and TV_ £ 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

IV or _, e. g. rvon spear, plur. DW 3 H and rrilV 3 n • JV 3 J whoredom , plur. 

DTW (by the side of D'V 3 |); D'H^D^X widcnvhood; nlfviTtf pits, &c. 

The termination -6th stands primarily for -Ath (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of A into an 
obscure 6, see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this Ath is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending dth 
(comp. § 80. b). 


1 According to some this t is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into tVTfa JYV?* a love-song. 
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§ 88. Denominative Nouns. 

a 1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, 

whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. 

< 

eastern, immediately from DTiJ the east (verbal stem 015 t° be in front), 

b 2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have 
already been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as 
secondary (although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow 
the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals 
with a prefixed D (§ 85. e to m) express the place &c. of an action, 
so the denominatives with o local represent the place where a thing 
is found or its neighbourhood (see letter e). 

C The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84 a, letter s), e. g. a porter , from 
a gate; a herdsman , from IjJZl a herd; Dlb a vinedresser , from D 13 
a vineyard. 

d 2. Those like the form qfatal (§ 84 b, letter b), e.g. an archer, from nt?p 
a bow. Both these forms (letters c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering 
in the subject, like Greek nouns in r^y, r<t/y, e. g. iroKfarjs, ypafspartvs. 

e 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (comp. 
5 85. e\ or its neighbourhood, e.g. a place of fountains , from pp • 
the place about the feet , the place about the head , from ; 

ntPptD (for a cucumber field , from N#jp cucumber. Comp, dpirtklov 

from <f/iircAoy. 

f 4. Nouns with the termination |_ or p to express adjectival ideas: ftoTB 
eastern , from Dip • fVinjSI posterior , from "inX; p)Pn exterior , from pn • 
probably also JJTv coiled , hence coiled animal , serpent, from a winding ; 
pWrO brazen, from brass. Also abstracts , e.g. pTjp blindness, from IJp. 

Comp. § 85. u .—With a double termination (bn or dn with i) pblK reddish, 
pjpp a knowing (spirit) ; basilisk ; fitaorn merciful [fern. plur.]. 

S p appears to be used as a diminutive ending (comp, the Syriac p) in pB*K 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye , from on the other hand fb'Dt? 

[ l Cf. Barth, § 212; Konig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
e.g. Aram. Syr. K ^ . Arab. & a very young man , kulaib , 

a little dog , &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), little (Is. 28, 10. 13. Job 36, 2) 

has commonly been regarded as an example of the same form, to which other? 
have added Is. 3, 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for shumais, 

little sun), and pj*Dfc$ a Sam. 13, 20, as a contemptuous diminutive form of 
ffoDK; cf. Ewald, § 167,W.Wright, Arab. Gramm} i. § 269,De Lagarde, Nominal- 
bildung , pp. 85-87, Konig, ii. 1, p. 143 sq. The existence of the form in Hebrew 
is disputed by Barth, § 19a. < 4 ] 
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adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
pis* is a denominative from (=OE*), and not a diminutive {pious little 
people, and the like), but properly upright {righteouspeople ); finally, fVinjl? is not 
lunula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and not little neck , 

but necklace (from “IKJ 3 T *&&)• Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination which converts h 

a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal names; 

e. g* 'bxi foot man, plur. from ^?y\foot; cruel, strange, from 

strangeness, VUVI lower, from fiTO below, fern. IVPinPI and njjJMTPI, plur. 
D^nnri, n^nnn; the sixth , from VV? six; 'atrtD Moabite, from 3 ttiD, 

plur. D'aKb, fem. n* 3 Kto and JVatdD, plur. ntoKiD; najj Hebrew, plur. 

Dnay and D'nay, fem. nn^y, plur. ninny; 'pypb] Israelite, from Tfcn^. 
When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two words, 
e. g. Benjamite, from pp*33 (comp, on the use of the article in such cases, 

§127. </). 

Instead of ^ v we find in a few cases (a) the ending fas in Aram.), i 
e. g. ^3 {crafty, or, according to others, churlish ) if it stands for y *33 and is not 
rather from a stem or i"6n; nin white cloth, Is. 19, 9 in pause; perhaps also 
'lia a swarm of locusts. Am. 7, 1. Nah. 3, 17; hardly 'ni 3'33 Is. 38, 20. Hab. 

3, 19; but certainly in proper names as ^J 13 {ferreus) Barzillai l ; and (b) H_, 
arising from Ay, in belonging to fire (B*N), i. e. a sacrifice offered by fire; 
SToj> (prop, milky ) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of rtf, np__] (§ 95- t), k 

comp, our terminations -dom, -hood, -ness, e. g. l"lVl5r youth, kingdom 

(the loosely closed syllable seems to show that the S*wd is weakened from a full 
vowel); JTOdJjN widowhood, from JTpSx widower, widow . In Aram, this 

fem. ending (or } with rejection of the H) is a common termination of the 
infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp., as substantival infinitives of this 
kind, nWD$} the announcing, Ezek. 24, 26, and nnSHTin the making of a league, 
Dan. 11, 23); in Hebr. ft} as a termination to express abstract ideas (as well as 
those which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as folly, 

DWEn a healing *) becomes more common only in the later Books. It is affixed 

to adjectives ending in / (see above, letter h) in cruelty , and 

upright position (Lev. 26, 13, used adverbially). 

The ending I"P_ is found earlier, e. g. in remainder, JVB^Q prin- / 

cipium, from 5 ?tO = princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 
ntapn wisdom (in Prov. 1, 20. 9, 1, joined to a singular; so also rriD 3 H Prov. 

14, 1, where, probably, ntopH should likewise be read) and in florin Eccles. 
i, 17, &c. f with the parallel form ntfyn Eccles. 10, 13. 


1 On as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80. /. 

1 See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 1, p. 205 sq. 
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§ 86. Denominative Nouns. 

a 1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, 

whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. jto'IB 

< 

eastern , immediately from DT? th* easi (verbal stem 0*15 io & e tn front), 
b 2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have 
already been given in §§84 and 85, since the denominatives, as 
secondary (although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow 
the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals 
with a prefixed D (§ 85. e to m) express the place &c. of an action, 
so the denominatives with o local represent the place where a thing 
is found or its neighbourhood (see letter e). 

C The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84 a, letter r), e. g. "tj fid a porter, from 
a gate; "tjplD a herdsman, from Ijja a herd; DTD a vinedresser, from Dl 3 
a vineyard, 

d 2. Those like the form q&tttil (§ 84 b , letter b ), e.g. an archer, from D 5 ?j 5 
a bow. Both these forms (letters c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering 
in the subject, like Greek nouns in rrji, rtvs, e. g. voXIttjs, ypap/AaTtvs. 
e 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (comp. 
§ 85. e), or its neighbourhood, e. g. a place of fountains , from 
the place about the feet , the place about the head , from EM"); 

ntPptD (for nNtfpp) a cucumber field, from cucumber. Comp. d/xircX&v 

from d/iircAos. 

f 4. Nouns with the termination or to express adjectival ideas: 

eastern, from Dip • jVlfljK posterior, from "inK; fijTn exterior, from yVl • 
probably also jrWp coiled, hence coiled animal , serpent, from a winding ; 

brazen, from n&?l "0 brass. Also abstracts , e.g. blindness, from ^\V. 
Comp. $ 85. u. —With a double termination (bn or dn with t) reddish, 

'Jjpp a knowing (spirit); ‘Ojjptf basilisk ; merciful [fern. plur.]. 

g fl appears to be used as a diminutive ending (comp, the Syriac p) in 

little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from B^K 1 ; on the other hand fb'DB? 

[ l Cf. Barth, § 212; Konig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
e.g. Aram. Syr. Arab. a very young man , kulaib, 

a little dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), TJJJ a little (Is. 28, 10. 13. Job 36, 2) 
has commonly been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others 
have added D'D*35? Is. 3, 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for shumais , 
little sun), and 2 Sam. 13, 20, as a contemptuous diminutive form of 

; cf. Ewald, § 167,W.Wright, Arab. Gramm? i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominal- 
bildung, pp. 85-87, Konig, ii. 1, p. 143 sq. The existence of the form in Hebrew 
is disputed by Barth, § 192. d.] 
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adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from PJDtp to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
fTlS* is a denominative from and not a diminutive {pious little 

people , and the like), but properly upright {righteouspeople) ; finally, fVinjiP is not 
lunula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and not little neck, 

but necklace (from neck). Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination which converts h 

a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 

of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal names; 
e. g. 'h'Tl foot man, plur. from bin foot; cruel, strange, from "Oi 

strangeness, 'FinTI lower, from flfTTI below, fern. JVJjUTPI and flJJjinri, plur. 
D^nnri, n^nnpl; the sixth, from W? six; >3Kto Moabite, from 3 WD, 

plur. DpKb, fem. and JVZNSD, plur. ^ 3 ? Hebrew, plur. 

and D'^Ziy, fem. iT"]3y, plur. Israelite, from hofe* 

When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two words, 
e. g. Benjamite , from pD*J3 (comp, on the use of the article in such cases, 

%i27.d). 

Instead of we find in a few cases {a) the ending fas in Aram.), i 
e. g. ^3 {crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for vpp and is not 
rather from a stem or rbl; ’■jin white cloth, Is. 19, 9 in pause; perhaps also 
a swarm of locusts , Am. 7, 1. Nah. 3, 17; hardly Is. 38, 20. Hab. 

3, 19; but certainly in proper names as 'hi? ( ferrous ) Barzillai 1 ; and {b) n__, 
arising from Ay, in n$K belonging to fire (K^t), i. e. a sacrifice offered by fire; 
(prop, milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of ]"!['_] ($ 95- 0 * k 

comp, our terminations -dom, -hood, -ness , e. g. 1"!V7^ youth, kingdom 

(the loosely closed syllable seems to show that the &w& is weakened from a full 
vowel); nuDligi widowhood, from JdSn widower, njojjK widow . In Aram, this 
fem. ending rtt (or } with rejection of the D) is a common termination of the 
infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp., as substantival infinitives of this 
kind, ntyD^n the announcing, Ezek. 24, 26, and finsnnn the making of a league, 
Dan. 11, 23); in Hebr. fli as a termination to express abstract ideas (as well as 
those which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as D^3D folly, 
JUfctEn a healing *) becomes more common only in the later Books. It is affixed 

to adjectives ending in t (see above, letter h) in DWIJDK cruelty, and 
upright position (Lev. 26, 13, used adverbially). 

The ending JV_ is found earlier, e. g. in remainder, JVB^O prin- / 

cipium, from fiftO = 8^3 princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 
ntoan wisdom (in Prov. 1, 20. 9, 1, joined to a singular; so also nto 3 n Prov. 

14, 1, where, probably, fitoDPI should likewise be read) and in Eccles. 

1, 17, &c., with the parallel form Eccles. 10, 13. 


1 On as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80. /. 

9 See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 1, p. 205 sq. 
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§87. Of the Plural', 
a 1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is E'— , 
e. g. D*D horse, plur. D'MD horses; but also very often written 
defectively D-—, especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, 1 or \ precedes, e.g. Gen. 1, 21 Nouns in 

make their plural in e. g. & Hebrew , plur. D.'j'jay 

(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. D^y; 
crimson garments , from *?B*. 

i Nouns in n_ lose this termination when they take the plural 
ending, e. g. nth seer, plur. D'jh (comp. § 75. h). —In regard to the 

V loss of the tone from the D— in the two old plurals D?9 water and r 

/* r r D^DB* heaven , comp. § 88. d and § 96. » ^ v v ° A '"' fVN; 

¥ c The termination O'— is sometimes assumed also by feminines * 
^ (comp. women, § 96 under CW» years, from fljff; D^nn 

ewes, from xnr})^ and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 

(§ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp, also below, letters m-p). 






[§8 7 - 


r\ 




d This ending tm is also common in Phoenician, e. g. DTI* Sidonii; Aramaic has 
tn; Arabic Una (nominative) and tna (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
In is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic dn. Comp, also the verbal 
ending p 9 # 

e Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p_, as in Aramaic s , found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. pp^D kings , Prov. 3;, 3, pOhV 1 Ki. 11, 33, psn the guard, 2 Ki. 
n, I 3 * Pt?n wheat , Ezek. 4, 9; defectively pK islands, Ezck. 26, 18; days, 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp, also p^Jlp carpels, Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; pjy heaps , Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following H) ; p^E) words (from the Aram. H^D), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ten times in Job); further, pjn Job 24, 22, 
p-)n« 31, 10, and ptpD*!^ Lam. 1, 4, p3JF) 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful: 
f {b') >_ (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual for D^T 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. c), e.g. *3D stringed instruments , Ps. 45, 9 for D' 3 D 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, * Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu,’ in the 
Revue des Itudes juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

9 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl . sur hebr. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 sqq.; Hal6vy, Revue des Itudes juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq.; [cf. also Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2.] 

* So also always on the M&a* stone, e.g. line 2 [B^B* thirty; line4 p^D kings; 
line 5 p") JO* many days, &c. 


A 
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(unless it is to be so written) 1 ; s tp$ peoples, Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in a Sam. aa, 44 it may be understood as 'QJJ my people; comp, in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 also in Cant 8, a the l of is better regarded 
as a suffix) ; see also a Sam. 33,8 as compared with 1 Chron. 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 
/Pth., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lthrgebdude , p. 514 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 

(<•) ' _ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. "Hfe* £ 
princes , Jud. 5, 15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX tV")l?); for 
'D! Jer. a a, 14 (according to others dual see § 88. c) read }teD 

On ' 3 b and '*^n, which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. 1.— 

(for which the right reading is certainly 'WtPH) Is. ao, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable * bareness; 
in 'jhK the Lord (prop, my lord\ from the plur. majestatis , D'jhfcC lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. q. 

(d) D_ a supposed plural ending in 033 — 0'33 gnats (or lice), which, h 
however, is probably rather a collective sing, (from the stem J33) with the 
formative syllable D_; so D;>D ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from ^D; comp, on both, § 85. t. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally i 
v indicated by the termination n< (often written defectively TV—, e. g. 

\ nbnfi song of praise, psalm, plur. Tribnfi (only in post-biblical Hebrew 
tvbnn, as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as Trtbnfi BDp 
the Book of Psalms ); niJK a letter, plur. rri"» 3 N; "W 3 a well, plur. 
JlVwa. Feminines in JV-4- form their plural in e.g. rP"}Sp 

an Egyptian woman, plur. fl^SP; and those in Tfl either make 
rrtV__, as H 33 bp kingdom , plur. Dan. 8, 22 (cf. nbjn cells , 

Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 

'edh'wdth for * edhuwdih ). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings D 3 _and JV _ k 

that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 

B' or T\\ _, e. g. rnn spear, plur. D'JTSn and rrilV 3 n; whoredom, plur. 

DTO 3 } (by the side of D' 333 |); widowhood; BiB'lT# pits, &c. 

The termination -6th stands primarily for -Ath (which is the form it has in Arab., / 
Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of A into an 
obscure 6 , see § 9. q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this Ath is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending Ath 
(comp. § 80. b). 


1 According to some this t is simply due to a neglect of the point (f 5. m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into JVVK* a love-song . 
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How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
vocal &wd in consequence of the addition of the plural endings 
is explained in §§ 92-95. 

m 3 . Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 
feminine (§ 122 .d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e.g. 2y cloud, plur. MJJ and 
rfay; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e. g. masc. a generation , plur. and rflfa; H 35 P fern, a year , 

plur. D*?®* and nfa®* (see the Rem.). In these words the gender 
of the plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. 
masc. a lion, plur. rri'HK masc., Zeph. 3, 3, rfifa masc., Job 42, 16. 

ft Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the same 
word. Thus, days, D' 3 t^ years are the usual, but nlDJ (only twice, in the 
constr. st. Dent. 32, 7, Ps. 90,15) and flfa®* (also only in the constr. st. and before 
suffixes^ are rarer poetic forms. 

0 A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, 

the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. in rf 

< 

expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122. u), e.g. D^T hands , 
r^T artificial hands , also e. g. the arms of a throne ; 0^B3 hands , rtfB3 handles 
(Lat. manubria ); DJJB foot , fitoyB artificial feet (of the ark), horns, 

horns (of the altar); eyes , T\\Tyfountains. 


p 4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural in J"rt, 
while many feminines have a plural in . The gender of the 
singular, however, as a rule remains the same in the plural, e.g. 3 K 
father, plur. JltaK; filing princes , from SHB • a light, plur. 

and comp. Gen. 1, 16; D®* name, plur. fito®*; Kb^B 

concubine, plur. D'®fo^B. 


q Feminines ending in n_ which take in the plural the termination are 

nb$ terebinth, TO'K terror , a cake of figs, HlSn wheat, HJpb a brick, 

n^D (only in poetry) a word, HKD a dry measure , rPlyfc> barley , and the following 
names of animals rnta’H a bee and a dove ; also, for D'3P3 fern, eggs, a singular 
H3P3 is to be assumed. toSk sheaf and year (see above, letter n) take 

▼ # r ' tt * v , ' 

both D* 1 — and lift ; comp, finally fPS# an ear of com, plur. Dy3®? # 


* 


r 5 . A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e.g. boni, 

ntaiD bonae, m asc., T\\b Dj? fem. So also in substantives of the 
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fc™. I. it i’«ir 5r» yuji& k m55ai r.' :Je rtcaC iJ&rng; r* 4 $*pn®£ -S 

mivi ~~mr zt’anT gamacat :n oe i ra zt tic ^ *__ ^ ccatr. | \ 

ar x aal scn^ 1*4-, «- r 713 * tzs* tlit. r .vwsc-. ^ TtS$ 

ike TC 2 *«r r -L\ Is 1^ 14. J.-c ^ K socccsks x> V ' v *, ? v tie K'ti-bi 
T I—; *k $ yf. / ; ^VT TL'X"C. ~^/rwc ..NakV asas. 1 Sxa. ::; T2")f* 5r%bJ. 
p£*t- rtST «nmr »iact cxxl .r*- " iv<>.V '.rvxauve 

ot ziarsl ircecs ilsc as 5c acgiice ct strses *:ti tic po-rju ccv^ 

rr i$:.«\ 

x Scac T>-mw jbc ccly msec 2 tie ^rar c g. J^K me*. sad cv£«s'twV • 
mtM ; x natcer of acker accrss oclr aa tie p^anl. e. ^ *&.■* *«Se oil 

TC k ocjt rcrscnc- c preper nac ■» see § 9a e: is Eih tie 5* m.T % :»a» ; 

some oc these bne. Bonsovr, a szz^Lxr actrg J U4. *\ x> \a ■«* la MC\ v h 

cases, b-erwr-ner. tkese forms can also express piurxbty, e.g. xaot^ 

Gcl 40 7. Fjrt i, 6; comp. Cete\ sad also v tie s?v- 4 ^' exvxp* 

in Job xz.<i Daniel, occur oelr ten times. ^ln Job it ocean forty-vac ju^I in 
Daniel fo^r ziraes] . 


§88. Of the DmaL 

Comp, the literature 00 the Semitic dual in C.riineit. Pit £igrijh'P : A’*w>o*r . 
umd die Duale a fotieri im Alia rob. (Wien, t$$6\ p. it. 

L. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated ** 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see letter t). 
The dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs or pronouns. 

In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination D?" 

(no doubt connected with the plural ending D'__) appended to the 
ground-form e. g. tPTJ both hands , D' 9 ^ two days . Instead of 
the feminine ending »T_., the dual form is always added to the old 
ending ath , but necessarily with d (since it 19 in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus E?D_, e. g. npfe> Up, both Ups . From 

a feminine with the ending n_ — L, e. g. HKW (from n'huU) the dual 
is formed like D'ri^ni double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the h 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form ; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see $ 87. s and ( 95. 0 at the 
beginning. 
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< 

shifting of the tone, e. g. wing (ground-form kdndph ), dual 

the first a becoming S e wd, since it no longer stands before the tone, 

and the second & being lengthened before the new tone syllable. 

< 

In 1 Ki. 16, 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 the form D?evidently merely points 

to the consir . si . V J 39 , which would be expected before *19?* c ** 

tJ^TG 3 in 2 KL 5, 23, and on the syntax see § 131. d. In the segholate 

forms (§ 84 a , letter a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 

ground-form, e. g. foot (ground-form ragt), dual comp., 

< * < 

however, (only in the book of Daniel), as well as from 
HS horn , and from cheek (as if from the plurals nfr}P, 

C Rem. 1. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dnal-forms (so in 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebdude , ii. p. 437) as— 
(a) those in p-L and e.g. pjnM Gen. 37, 17, and }rfa 2 Ki. 6, 13; Jj-ng 
Jos. 21, 32, identical with in 1 Chron. 6, 61 (cf. also the Moabite names 

of towns in the MeSa* inscription, line 10 }HPp = Hebrew line 30 

jrtan m - rra jer. 4 8, n-, lines 3:, 3s pavi - o$-ih is. 15,5, 

&c.); (b) in D_, so DJ'yn Jos. 15, 34 ( = D^y Gen. 38, 21). The view that 

}_ and D_ arise from a contraction of the deal terminations p_l_ (as in 

Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. ani, accns. aim, of the dual in Arabic) and 
D)_l_ seemed to be supported by the MeSa* inscription, where we find (line 20) 
infcWD two hundred — |TlW3, Hebrew But in many of these supposed 

duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not agree at 
any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. Hence it can 
hardly be doubted that and in these place-names only arise from 

a subsequent expansion of the terminations |_ and D_; so Wellhausen, 

Jahrbiicher fur Deutsche Theologie , xxi. 433; Philippi, ZDMG. xxxii. 65 sq.; Barth, 
Nominalbildung, p. 319, notes; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis , p. 139. The 
strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have a clear case of such 
an expansion in the (frl perpetuum (§17. c) for D^tpTV ; (so, according 

to Strack, even in old MSS. of the MiSna; cf. Urusalim in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, and the Aramaic form : similarly in the Aramaic pltDS? = 

: 1 • < 1 •" : it K 1 y s it 

for the Hebrew jfabk? Samaria .—We may add to this list DPDK, (the 

river country), Egypt , Phoenician ; also the words denoting time, 

DPHV midday (M&a* inscription, line 15 D“W 1 ¥), and perhaps D^3"iy in the 
evening, if the regular expression D^nyn~p|l Ex. 12, 6. 16, 12, &c., is only due 
to mistaking D^ZHy for a dual: LXX vpbt itrvipav, rd SuXxrSr, 6\f/i, and only in 
Lev. 23, 5 did piaov rotv kowcpivwv. 

Instead of the supposed dual *T Ezek. 13, 18 read D^T. On (generally 
taken to be a double window) Jer. 22, 14, see above, § 87. g. 
d 2. Only apparently dual-forms are the words DM 3 water and D^DEP heaven , 
the termination tm having abnormally lost the tone, which it otherwise always 
takes (§ 87. a), and become shortened. Only of is the sing. *£ preserved in the 

A 
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proper name *Wnfc$; cf., however, Arab, tna'tin and s&ma'un, Eth. mdy and samdy l , 
Assyr. md (pinr. mi and mdmi) and samil (plur. lami and latndmi), 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the e 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pairs , especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, comp. D'Jp} 
and nijn} arms , never in the dual), e.g. both hands , both 

ears , Dw teeth (of both rows); also a pair of sandals , 
a pair of scales , Lat. bilanx , &c., or things which are at least thought 
of as forming a pair, e.g. two (successive) days, Lat. biduum; 
two weeks; two years (in succession), Lat. biennium; 

two cubits a . 

In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or defined f 

by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e. g. D^31 

< . . AT: •’* 
four feet. Lev. 11, 23; DNDJ 3 W& six wings (i. e. three pairs), Is. 6, 2. Ezek. 1, 6; 

even D^'JJ n^ 3 K* seven eyes , Zech. 3, 9, all knees , Ezek. 7,17; D^T “^3 

all hands , Ezek. 21, 7; cymbals , Ezr. 3, 10; DTlMP double-hooks, Ezek. 

40, 43.—To express a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, 
as in Jud. 16, 28. Amos 3, 12.—See some other remarks on the use of the dual 
in $ 87. 0 and s. 

It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive and g 
freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, mentioned 
above, belong to a relatively later phase of development in the language. The 
Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, almost as 
extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek; but in modem Arabic it has almost entirely 
disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac has preserved it only 
in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as the Latin duo, ambo, octo may 
be compared. In the same way, the dual of the Sanskrit is lost in the modern 
Indian languages, and its full use in Old Slavonic has been restricted later, e. g. in 
Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the 
Germanic dual, see Grimm's Gramm., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


1 According to Barth, ZDAfG. xlii. p. 341, the Hebrew mdy , fdmdy also are 
only shortened from original mdy and iatndy , while the plurals DM?, DM?t? are, 
in his opinion, formed on a false analogy, due to the fact that the forms with 
suffixes TDK*) appeared to represent plurals. 

* But for D^DTH Prov. 28, 6. 18 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading 
from the cross-ways) DOT is to be read. 
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§ 80. The Genitive and the Construct State . 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat. Constr. im Hebr. Ein Beitrag zur 
Nominalflexion im Semitischen uberhaupt , Weimar, 1871, p. 98 sqq.: on which 
cf. Noldeke in the Goitingische Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, p. 23. 

a 1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- 
endings \ but indicates the relations of case externally, either not at all 
(this is so for the nominative , generally also for the accusative) or by 
means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive relation is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) between the 
Nomen regens and the Nomen rectum . That is to say, the noun 

which as genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately 
preceding Nomen regens , remains entirely unchanged in its form. 
The close combination, however, of the governing with the governed 
noun, causes the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter 2 , and 
the consequently weakened tone of the former word, then usually “ 
involves further changes within it. These changes to some extent 
affect the consonants, but more especially the vocalization/since 
vowels which had been lengthened by their position in or before the 
tone-syllable necessarily become shortened, or are reduced to vocal 
S e wd (comp. § 9. a, c,k; § 27. e-m); e. g. "O'J word , word 

of God (a sort of compound, as with us in inverted order, God’s-word , 
in German Gotteswort , housetop , landlord) ; T hand , T the hand 

of the king; words, *33^ the words of the people . Thus 

in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genitive suffers 
a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 

' or in the construct state , while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said tcTbeTn the absolute state . It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 1 
and rhythmical , depending on the circumstances of the tone. J 

b Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqqeph (§ 16. a ); — 
this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in the particular 
case. On the wider uses of the constr. si. see the Syntax, § 130. 


1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § 90. 

9 The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other .languages, 
when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, for example, 
in German the natural stress on the last word in 1 dcr Thron des Konigs; 1 though 
here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) * des Konigs Thron 9 
exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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2. The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-95. Moreover, the 
terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus: (a) In the construct state , plural and dual, 
the termination is , e. g. DWD horses , flips the horses of 
Pharaoh; eyes , the eyes of the king. c 

Rem. The of the dual has evidently arisen from * _ (cf. D*T), but the 
origin of the termination in the constr. si. plur. is disputed. The Syriac 
constr. si. in ay and the form of the plural noun before suffixes (*D 3 D } &c., 

$ 91. h) would point to a contraction of an original as in the dual. But 
whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so Olshausen), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract , collective termination, as in (letter /) 
and nin (so Philippi, Theologische Litteraturzeitung , 1890, col. 419), must be left 
undecided. 


C 

V 


V'' 
If; 
O- 

cl 


(£) The original fW is regularly retained as the feminine termina- e 
tion in the construct state sing, of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in H—, e. g. nabp queen , the queen of Sheba . But ^ 

the feminine endings n_!_, n__L, and also the plural ending 
rt_, remain unchanged in the construct state. 

(c) Nouns in n_ (cf. § 75. e) from verbs (§ 93, Paradigm III, c) f 
form their constr. st. in e . g. HKh seer , constr. Htp ; probably this 
H— is due to contraction of the original with fi added as a vowel 
letter. The same contraction occurs in constr. *3 sufficiency; 

'0, constr. % n life; (% constr. m (\ 3 ) valley. 

On the terminations S and in the constr. si. see § 90. 


!*■ 

§ 90 . Probable Remains of Early Case-endings , H__ /ora/, i 

the Construct State . 


K. U. Nylander, Kasusdndelsema i Hebraiskan i Upsala, 1882. 


L As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special 0 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. In Hebrew, however, 
they have for the most part lost their original signification, and hence 
can only be regarded now as decayed fragments of a fuller and more 
vigorous organic period, since the language, in the condition in which 
we find it in the Old Testament, no longer distinguishes the cases 
by terminations. 


s 2 




2<5o 


The Noun. 


[§ 9 =>- 

b In Assyrian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and a the 
accusative, * in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule which occur * 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm ., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic case-endings in 
the fully declined nouns ( Triptotes) are: -u for the nominative, -f for the genitive, 
and -a for the accusative; in the DiptoUs the ending -a represents the genitive 
also. In modem Arabic these endings have almost entirely disappeared, and 
if they are now and then used, as among the Bed&wi, it is done without regularity, 
and one is interchanged with another (Wallin, in ZD MG. v. p. 9, xii. p.874; 
Wetzstein, ibid. xxii. p. 113 sq., and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arab. Vulgar - 
diaUkts von Agypten , Leipz. 1880, p. 147 sqq.). Even as early as the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, their regular use is not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiaiica , iii. 1840, 
p. xviii; Tuch, ZD MG. iii. 139 sq.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in 
proper names - h &), which is, however, still used for the whole range of the 
accusative, and also (the distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the 
conslr. st. to connect it with a following genitive. 

c 2. The accusative relation is preserved in Hebrew most clearly 
in the (usually toneless) ending which is appended to the 

substantive: 

(<z) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 

motion to a place 1 J e. g. sea-ward , westward\ eastward , HjteS 

northward , to Assyria , to Babylon , iTjn (from “in) to the 

< < < 

mountain , Gen. 14, 10, HSHK to the earth , nrP 3 to the house , nnxnn 

to Tirsah (n^nn) 1 Ki. 14, 17 and elsewhere, HJTJ5 to Gaza (HJ?) 

< < 

Jud. 16, 1; with the article rnnn to the mountain , nnjan into the house , 

•THnn into the chamber , 1 Ki. 1, 15; nbnfcn* into the tent , Gen. 18, 6 

and elsewhere; even with the constr. si. before a genitive HITS 

< < 

into Joseph's house , Gen. 43, 17. 24; 333H toward the land of the 
south , Gen. 20, 1; to the land of Egypt, Ex. 4, 20 ; 

rrjrm to the wilderness of Damascus, 1 Ki. 19, 15; ^ nkrp 
toward the sunrising , Deut. 4, 41; and even with the plural 
to the Chaldeans , Ezek. 11, 24 ; towards the heavens. 


1 On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118. d, and cf. the Latin 
accusative of motion to a place, as in Komam profectus est, do mum reverti , rus 
ire. This view of the locative as an old accusative is, however, not undisputed. 

Olshausen ( Lehrbuch , § 130. a) considers the termination H_although 1 of great 

antiquity, a new invention * in Hebrew ; in the opinion of Praetorius ( ZAIV. iii. 
215 sqq.) it was originally compatible only with certain forms of the constr. st. 
(such as flPhtp, &c.) and was then secondarily transferred to the more 

common uses of the constr. state and to the absolute state. 

2 nbnicn in Baer’s text, Gen. 18, 6, is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Rem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or by 
a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like HDJ, 
iTjn, JTTP3 show that the locative form of itself possessed a defining power. 

(b) In a somewhat weakened sense, merely indicating the place d 
where something is or happens (cf. § 118. d), e.g. TOOTID in Mahanaim , 

1 Ki. 4, 14; HW there (usually thither), Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 Ki. 23, 8, 

< 

and the expression to turn a sacrifice into sweet smoke nnajtpn, properly 
towards the altar for on the altar . On the other hand, nbpa Jer. 29, 

15, and Hab. 3,11, are to be regarded as ordinary accusatives of 
direction, to Babylon, into the habitation; also expressions like njta? riKS 
the quarter towards the north, Jos. 15, 5 (at the beginning of the verse, 
nD*]i? the border toward the east), comp. 18, 15. 20. Ex. 26, 18. 
Jer. 23, 8. 

(c) The original force of the ending n__ is also disregarded when e 

it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed, and this not 

only after or (which are easily explained), e.g. 

upwards , downwards , to Sheol, Ps. 9, 18; HJJDXiy unto 

Apheq , Jos. 13, 4, toward the north , Ezek. 8, 14, comp. 

< 

Jud. 20, 16; but also after 1, and even after ft?, e.g. najaa in the 
south , Jos. 15, 2i, comp. Jud. 14, 2. 1 Sam. 23, 15. 19. 31, 13. 

2 Sam. 20, 15. Jer. 52, k>; from Babylon, Jer. 27, 16; comp. 

1, 13. Jos. 10, 36. 15, 10. Jud. 2i f 19. Is. 45 , 6- 

Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the Masora, f 
still to be found in 

(a) in pause nW>, the usual word in prose for night , which is always 

construed as masculine. The nominative of this old accusative appeared to 
be preserved in the form only used in poetry, Is. 16, 3, constr. st. (even 
used for the absol. st. in pause Is. 21, n). Most probably, however, !"!^> is to 
be referred, with Noldeke and others, to a reduplicated form ; c£ especially 
the western Aramaic Syr. Ulya, &c. If the final vowel belongs to the 

ground-form, the Masoretic marking of the tone on the penultima is inexplicable. 

—Another instance is TltMKtD something, probably from DttD spot , point , 

generally with a negative =» nothing. Similarly {WTO Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) 

Job 34, 13, nn^D Hos. 8, 7, and the place-name rWiT Jos. 21, 36, might be 
explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, however, the toneless n__ can be regarded 
only as a meaningless appendage, or at the most as expressing poetic 
emphasis; thus ny)6Jt (in pause) Job 37, 12 ; nrn©H death, Ps. 116, 15; nJ>PU 
stream, Ps. 124, 4; amber, Ezek. 8, 2 [in 1, 4 i>ctfnn, cf. $ 80. *]. 

In Jos. 15,12 TOJH is probably only a scribal error (dittography). In Jud. 14, 18 
instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word Hlinnn (towards the sun??) read 
according to 15, 1 nVinn to the bride-chamber . 
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{ b, la the tfra'aitw i ofto ned is poetry with frmminrv tk HTCV 

terror \ = 7 C 1 F t Ex. 15, 16; I'di^gf keif *nTy, P*. 44* * 7 * *3* *- ~^ 

rr<jflih salvation ' — , Pswi 3. 80, 3. Jon- 2, 10; nr 5 lggyvfa»»c, 

Esk. 2?, 15. Hoa. 10, 13. P*. 125, 3; nrfSjf Ik 92, 16 JT/i. Job f. rf; .T"J 
Ps. 120, 1 ; ,-JTB'J darkness, Job 10, 22 ; nTEBCn Jec. u, 15 is co rner , sec ae 
LXX and Co«iDfnt«ria. These cases are not to be taken as <lon£ar famhe 
endings, since the loss of the tone on the final syllable oocld then larcj be 
explained, bnt they are farther instances of an old a omsari re of direc^an or zxaea- 
tico- la examples like HTP^ for keif Ps. 44, 27) this is still qofie 
bet elsewhere it has become meaningless and is used merely far the she of 
poetical etnphaa * l . 

This termination n_ usually has reference to place (hence called 

n_ locale); sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 

HCT T DVD from year to year; probably also (in spile of the tooe 

* * 

on the ultima) in now, at this moment (from njT). Its use in 
nWn, properly ad profaemm ! = absit! is peculiar. 

< 

As the termination H is properly toneless (comp_, hoveror, HPg above, 
rSTTO constr. st. Dent. 4, 41; iTFB and HFiy Jos. 19, 15, Ax.) it generally. as the 
above examples show, exercises do influence whatever upon the vowels of the 
word; in the constr. st. THTTp Jos. 18, 12. 1 Ki. 19, 15, and in the proper names 
rre 1 Ki. 2, 40, TOT 2 Sam. 24, 6. nTOT 2 Churn. 14, 9, rJ TCTC 1 KL 17, * 
njrrnf I Ki. 4, 12, the d is* retained even in an open tone-syllable comp, 
however, rnn Gen. 14, 10, HTJ9 Gen. 28, 2 from ftt, with half lengthening 
of the a to i; also 5 1 Sam. 25, 5 from ^D^2). In segholate forms, as 

a general rule, the local is joined to the already developed farm of the 

absol. st., except that the helping-vowel before fT_ natarally becomes vocal 
ifiod, e. g. ATT 3 i H^nkn Gen. 18, 6, and elsewhere; rngV} Jos. 17,15, <ngjPn* 
Jnd. 20, 16, See., but also H^TO Nam. 34, 5 ( constr .. st.; likewise to be read 
in the absolute in Ezek. 47,19. 48, 28) and Is. 28, 6 (with Silluq ; comp, 

n 233 Ezek. 47, 19 and T\J 1 $ (Boer, incorrectly, njni) Mic. 4,12 (both in fame ).— 
In the case of feminines ending in n the H local is added to die original 
feminine ending H_ (§ 80. £), the d of which (since it then stands in an open 
tone-syllable) is lengthened to a, e.g. rUTITVl.—Moreover the termination n__ 
is even weakened to fl in mb to Nob. 1 Sam. 21, 2. 22, 9; HDK a tkitker, 

< T 7 * 71 Tt 

i Ki.«a, 36. 42 and TWT^ to Dedan , Ezek. 25,13. 


[ l The form clings also to a few place-names, as mire Dent. 10, 7; nt^BP 
1 Sam. 9, 4. a Ki. 4,4a ; nn*CTJ> Nnm. 33, aasq.; HTOCn Teree 33 sq.; HTCDFl 
Jos. »9. 43. &C-; nme* Mic - 5. «, &c.] „ 

* So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed. (Text recept ilTjfe^), i. e. locative from 1J& 
(Is. 7, ao). 
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3. Less frequent, and almost exclusively retained in poetic style, k 
is the use of two other endings, which* along with the accusative 
in n_, at one time probably corresponded to the Arabic case-endings, 
viz. the so-called literae compaginis the original genitive ending, 
and 1, in proper names also *, corresponding to the Arabic nominative 
ending. The language is, however, entirely unconscious of any sense 
of case in these endings, and they remain merely as archaic forms, 
which occasionally come to be used in poetry or in exalted style, 
and have also been unconsciously handed down from early times 
in several compound proper names. In such names, as also elsewhere, 
these endings now occur almost exclusively in the closest connexion 
of one noun with another, i. e. in the construct state l . 

(a) The ending , as has been just remarked, is especially fre- / 
quent in the constr . st., and almost always has the tone, viz. fohK 
his ass’s colt, Gen. 49, 11; ver. 12 ^30 dark red of eyes; 

fthfn that leaveth the flock , Zech. n, 17 (comp, the preceding 
'JP); HJD 03# the dweller in the bush, Deut. 33, 16; appended 
to the feminine nW f 'niJM Df' 'MM whether stolen by day or stolen by 
night , Gen. 31, 39 (in prose, but in very emphatic speech); DBBte VWjJjD 
plena iustitiae , Is. 1, 21; OEH full of people, Lam. 1,1; 

after the manner of Melchizedek, Ps. no, 4. To the same 
category belong the rather numerous cases, in which a preposition 
is inserted between the construct and absolute state (comp. § 130. a), 
without actually abolishing the dependent relation, e.g. 'HSl 
she that was great among the nations, Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of 
tone from the s — is here due apparently to the preceding 0 % '(31, 
where the retraction of the tone was required by the following tone- 
syllable ; but comp, also ibid. rfoHtpa and 'Jjanfc Hos. 10,11); 

HDK binding unto the vine , Gen. 49, n; comp. Ex. 15, 6 (?). 
Jer. 10, 17 K e th. 22, 23 K e th. 49, 16 (bis). 51, 13 KUh. Obad. 3. 

Ps. 113, 5-9 (some of these in less close connexion; in ver. 8 even 
with the infinitive [but read probably l3^nj>). Lam. 4, 21 K e th.; 
perhaps also Lev. 26, 42 (ter); Jer. 33, 20 (bis); Ps. 116, 1]. 

1 In other ancient combinations of words also, old endings are often retained 
which have elsewhere disappeared, or become rare, e.g. the feminine ending 
n__ in the constr, st . (§ 89. e), and in the verb before suffixes (§ 59. a ). In the 
same way various archaic forms have been preserved in proper names and in 
poetry. 
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fn Otherwise than in the construct state , Hireq compaginis is also found 
in Is. 22, 16 (bis). Ezek. 27, 3 K*th. Mic. 7, 14. Ps. 101, 5. 114, 8. 
123, 1. Moreover, with a few particles, which are properly nouns 
in the construct state , as 'nW (=n^T) besides, ' 3 D (poet. = ft?) from , 
not, 'DDK not (thrice in the formula 'DDK 1 '?K I am, and there 
is none else beside me) Is. 47, 8. 10. Zeph. 2, 15. [The above are all 
the cases in which this '— is attached to independent words in the 
O. T.; it 'occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names, as 
pnpajjp (king of righteousness), fonaa (man of God), VlD (favour 
of God), and others (comp, also the Punic name Hannibal, i. e. 
bsl'an favour of Ba'al ). 

n (b) The ending \ (always with the tone) is of much rarer occurrence, 

and is found in prose only once, and then in elevated style, Gen. 1, 2-4 

the beast of the earth (=H¥7 rpn ver. 25) ; in poetry, in the 

same word, Ps. 50, 10. 79, 2. 104, n. 20. Is. 56, 9. Zeph. 2, 14; 

otherwise only in fa? son of Zippor, Num. 23, 18; "ty? fas son of 
* < . ■ 

Beor, Num. 24, 3.15; and D'9 U'VP a fountain of waters, Ps. 114,8.— 
On the ending * see the Rem. 

O Rem. Although the terminations ** and 1 have now wholly lost their case¬ 
meaning, in all probability they at one time in the language had the force of 
case-endings, in the same way as H— (letter c), especially as ancient Arabic 
exhibits exactly corresponding terminations as real flexional endings, and only 
at a later period confused or wholly rejected ‘them (see above). The same 
phenomenon also recurs in other languages. In Latin, for instance, we still find 
a restricted use of the locative case (in names of towns, ruri, domi % &c.) with the 
same endings as in Sanskrit; in modem Persian the plural endings dn and hd are 
ancient case-terminations, which, however, no longer have any vital existence 
as such, not to mention the Romance and Germanic languages.—Even where 
the ancient Arabic incorporated the case-endings with the stem, and so pronounced 
them more strongly, as in dbu, dbi, dbd (with dbi comp, the Hebrew constr. st. 
*2K from 2 K father ), the modem language, though still using all three forms, 
makes no strict distinction between the three cases. Hence also, probably, in the 
common Hebrew constr . st. ^K ? 'J1K we have really a genitive ending; and in 
Western Aramaic ttK, Hebr. (in proper names as and ; 

comp, also iwna), (bxiCB'), UB (i>M 3 B) a nominative ending; and this 
is the more intelligible as we find ^K' 3 S (Gen. 32, 31) by the side of ^KtiB 
(verse 32), and *pVlK together with TJ^D'nK. 
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§ 01. The Noun with Pronominal Suffixes . 

W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. suffixum 2 u. 3 pers. plur . Hebr. in der 

aUtestamentlichcn Vberlieferung % Giessen, 1895. 

With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, a 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§33. c\ and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§57 sqq.), the forms of the suffixes them¬ 
selves, and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which 
they are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms 
of the flexion of the noun in § 92 sqq. Comp, also Paradigm A in 
the Appendix. We are here primarily concerned with the different 
forms of the suffixes when added to the singular, plural and dual. 

1. The Suffixes of the singular are— b 

With nouns ending in a— 

Consonant '. 

my. 

J-r ^thy. 

\ (n*), V1JL his. 
her. 




Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes; 
the particular forms are used as follows:— 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these * connecting C 
vowels’ from original stem-vowels, see note on § 5 S.f) are joined to nouns of 
a peculiar form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in a vowel, as WDK 

and YOK ;t£k D H'SK. liTOK, sometimes also to segholate 

forms ending in t from rKv stems (see § 93. x,y) t e. g. the fruit of them, 

Am. 9,14 (also Is. 37,30 and elsewhere), Jer. 29, a8 (also verse 5); 

comp., moreover, JHIlbn Lev. 8,16. 25 and similar examples with (Is. 3,17 [H) 
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i Thus the original is (a) contracted in the 3rd sing. masc. 
WJL and throughout the plural , as VlpMD, tt'WD, &c.; (b) retained 
unchanged in the 1st sing. '?*D, the real suffix-ending ' (see letter b) 
being united with the final YSdh of the ending and in the 

2nd fern. sing. TP*D } with a helping-Hireq after the YSdh. On the 
other hand (c) the YSdh of is lost in pronunciation and (a) the 
a lengthened to a in the 3rd masc. sing. I'WD, i. e. sSsaw (pronounced 
susa-u); or (0) a is modified to tone-bearing S*ghSl in the 2nd masc. 
sing. T9*D from sSsdkha, and in the 3rd fern. sing. H'WD from sSsaha. 

k Rem. 1. The fact that at elsewhere is always contracted to 6 is against deriving 
&c., from susai-ka, &c.; cf. the analogous cases of the impf. of verbs jfl"b, 
§ 75. e and f. Since the YSdh in these suffixes (except in the 1st sing, and 2nd fern . 
sing.) is retained only orthographically, it is occasionally omitted l , although this 
in unpointed writing easily caused confusion with the sing, noun, e. g. for 

thy ways, Ex. 33, 13. Jos. 1, 8. Ps. 119, 37; for other examples, see 
Jos. 21, 11 sqq. (HBnjO; but in 1 Chron. 6, 40 sqq. always n\±_) Jud. 19, 9. 
1 Ki. 8, 29. Is. 58, 13. Ps. 119, 41. 43. 98 (probably, however, in all these cases 
the sing, is intended); }njT| for WJHj his friends, 1 Sam. 30, 26. Prov. 29, 18; 
Job 42, 10 (it is, however, possible to explain it here as a collective singular); 
rnDK Num. 30, 8; HTlbp Jer. 19, 8. 49, 17; SWaD Dan. 11,6; * 3 jig our 
iniquities, Is. 64, 5. 6. Jer. 14, 7; Ex. 10, 9. Neh. 10, 1; DD 3 D 3 Num. 29, 33; 
Djnin Jer. 44,9 ; D 3 T Ps. 134, 2 ; DnjPtpJ) after their kinds, Gen. 1, 21, comp. 4, 4 
and Nah. 2, 8. The defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. 

, which in Qfri is almost always changed to 1 *_, e. g. Wn his arrows, Ps. 58, 8, 
(fri TJfn, and so almost invariably HIV (see the Lexicon), only three times 
/ 2. Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only scribal errors) are— 

Sing. 2nd pers .fern. !p_ (after 'H 5 ?X happyl Eccles. 10,17, which has become 
stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable; comp. Delitzsch on 
the passage); (comp. Syr. *3__.) 2 Ki. 4, 3, and 7 in K e th., Ps. 103, 3-5. 

116, 7 * n P<*usc). —In Ezek. 16, 31 !]\_L- (so Dy__ in 6, 8) occurs with an 

infin. ending in Hi, the Hi being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending Itt (Num. 14, 33. 
Is. 54, 4. Jer. 3, 8. Ezek. 16,15. 23, 7, as well as in 16, 20 Q?rt, and Zeph. 3, 20), 
with the ending tth (Lev. 5, 24, reading Intfpn), and even with the ordinary 
feminine ending ath; Is. 47, 13. Ezek. 35, 11. Ps. 9, 15. Ezra 9, 15.—Wholly 
abnormal is rD 2 xj>p thy messengers, Nah. 2, 14, evidently a case of dittography 
of the following H: read 


1 So in the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 22 its towers (along with its 

gates). Can it have been the rule to omit * after the termination 6 th ? Comp, 
below, letter n . In many of the above examples, however, the sing, was certainly 
intended. 
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3rd masc. }iTJL Hab. 3, 10. Job 24, 23; V 1 - 1 - 1 Sam. 30, 26. Ezek. 43, 17. 
Nah. 2, 4; (a purely Aramaic form) Ps. 116, 12.—3rd fern. NrP_l_ Ezek. 

Plur. and pers. masc. (with (, so Qimhi; comp. Norzi: the word is, 

however, really corrupt) Jer. 25, 34; ftm . n| 5 v__ Ezek. 13, 20: 

3rd masc. TOn>_ Ezek. 40, 16; fem. njiT__ Ezek. 1, n. 

3. The termination toJL (also with the dual, e.g. Ps. 58, 7. 59, 13), like 
to and to *- 1 occurs with the noun (as with the verb) almost exclusively in 
the later poets, and cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic 
language. But even in later writings, as Diehl (see above, before letter a) has 
pointed out, it is confined to particular poets and groups: certain Psalms, 

Ex. 15, Dent. 32 and 33, 26-29, &c. The instances are not to be regarded as 
Aramalsms, but are due to the artificial use of old forms, as is shown by the 
evidently intentional frequency of them, e.g.-in Ex. 15. Ps. 2 and 140, and also 
by the fact that in Ex. 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Deut. 32 only 
as noun suffixes. 

3 . It is clear and beyond doubt that the YSdh in these suffixes m 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
state of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those suffix-forms, which include 
the plural ending even to the feminine plural in Hi (WHtolD, 

& c .), so that in reality the result is a double indication 
of the plural 1 . 

Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (letter b) t also occurs with the n 
ending Hi (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. Ps. 132, 12 

(unless it be sing, for TlVlJ? f as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, Vtinr) 2 Ki. 

6, 8 is for 'fltinn); *|nbp Deut. 28, 59 (treated on the analogy of an injin. H"^); 

Ps. 119, 98. Dan. 9, 5; ’jrf'njK Ezek. 16, 52. In the 3rd plur. this 
is even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, l.c., p. 8), 
DTltoK {their fathers ) oftener than DiTHSl* (this only in 1 Ki. 14, 15, and in 
Jer., Ezra, Neh., and Chron.); so always DHtoB^ ffito# their names , DrtVlV*! 
their generations . From parallel passages like 2 Sam. 22, 46 compared with, 

Ps. 18, 46; Is. 2, 4 with Mic. 4, 3, it appears that in many cases the longer form 
in DrP__ can only subsequently have taken the place of D_. 

4. The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun o 
with suffixes is based upon a monosyllabic noun with an unchangeable 
vowel. With regard to the ending in the constr. st. of the fem. 

it should be further remarked that the short & of this ending is only 


1 See an analogous case in § 87. s. Comp, also the double feminine ending 
in the 3rd sing. perf. of verbs $ 75. u 
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retained before the grave suffixes 03 f?; before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to a. 

p Singular. 



Masculine . 

Feminine. 



npto a mare. 

Sing. i. com. 

wy horse. 

^Hp^p my mare. 

2 I” 1 - 

*Jp}p thy horse. 

thy mare. 


*lpto thy horse. 

IJpp^p thy mare. 

, r 

1 WD equus eius ( suus). 

taplp equa eius (sua). 

H/. 

Hpto eius (suus). 

HTlWp equa eius (sua). 

Plur. i. com. 

our horse. 

Wplp our mare. 

2 r- 

Dpptt) your horse. 

DpJlp^D your mare. 


} 3 p^p your horse. 

fppD^D your mare. 

, r- 

Dpto equus eorum (suus). 

DriD^p equa eorum (sua). 

3 -i/ 

fp^D equus earum (suus). 

Jpp*p equa earum (sua). 

9 

Plural. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 


D'p^D horses. 

rrtttD mares. 

Sing. i. com. 

% P*D my horses. 

VtiMD my mares. 

2 \ m ' 

thy horses. 

*prrtDlD thy mares. 

2 V 

thy horses. 

•JTliDID thy mares. 

, \ m ' 

equi eius (sui). 

VH^D^p equae eius (suae). 

3 V- 

nWD equi eius (sui). 

JTrrtWp equae eius (suae). 

Plur. i. com. 

Wpto our horses. 

wniDto our mares. 

2 \ m ' 

Dp*P*p your horses. 

Dp'fripto your mares. 

"I/- 

fp'D*p your horses. 

Ip'ntoD your mares. 


DH^p^p equi eorum (sui). 

Drpnipto equae eorum (suae). 

3 -i/ 

frppto equi earum (sui). 

jrprfpto equae earum (suae). 


§ 92. Vowel Changes in the Noun. 

a L Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, ( b) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(, c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive 
of a noun or suffix). 
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2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either b 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise:— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place , as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings tP—, rri and tPJL are affixed, 
as well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in 
dissyllabic nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable 
(which was lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) 
becomes vocal $ e wd, since it no longer stands before the tone. 

On the other hand, the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, 
of the second syllable is retained as being now the pretonic vowel; 
e. g. word (ground-form dabdr), plur. 0*15?; with a light suffix 
beginning with a vowel, ^51 > ^> P^ ur * '-?*!> &c.; * 1 J 3 

wing , dual EFBJ 3 . With an unchangeable vowel in the second 
syllable: TgB overseer , plur. D'TpB; with the suffix of the sing. 

tiTge, &c.; with the suff. of the plur. TTP?, &c. With 

an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable: eternity , plur. 

on?ta, with suff. n?ta, & c . 1 

But in participles of the form ta^p, with tone-lengthened e c 
(originally /) in the second syllable, the e regularly becomes $ e wd 
mobile before a tone-bearing affix, e. g. 3 $ enemy, plur. with 

suff. 91 $, &c. Likewise in words of the form tap, tag, &c. (with 
e in the second syllable; § 84 b, letters d, /, p; § 85. i and£), e.g. 
dW< dumb, plur. 

( b ) When the tone of the construct state , plural or dual, is carried d 

over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr. st. plur. or dual, is moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S e wd, while the vowel 
of the first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. 99*2 
the words of the people , your words , DnniPi their words (in all 

which instances the 1 of the first syllable is attenuated from an 
original a). 


1 The participles Niph'al ^jn*jO Deut. 30, 4, ifTO 2 Sam. 14, 13, and some 
plurals of the participle Niph. of verbs fct"!? form an exception; comp. § 93. 00. 
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e In the segholate forms in the singular the suffix is always appended to the 
ground-form ('3^ my king , ttsbo, &c.); on the other hand, before the endings 

D'_, Hi (sometimes also before D^_L) a Qames regularly occurs l , before which 

the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal &wd (D'D^D, This 

Qames (on which comp. § 84 a, letter a) remains even before the light suffixes, 
when attached to the plur. masc. &c.). On the other hand, the 

constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to letter d, has the form 
with grave suffix DD'sbc &c., from D^JTlS'n folding-doors. 

f ( c) Before the S e wd mobile which precedes the suffix *J when 

following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. T)-}' 5 !* &c. (on the 
forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93. qq); but before 
the grave suffixes and J 3 — i* 1 same position it reverts 

to its original shortness, as ( d f bhar*k'hhn\ &c. In the same 

way the tone-lengthened a or e of the second syllable in the conslr. 
si. sing, also becomes short again, since the conslr. si. resigns the 
principal tone to the following word, e. g. "H’n • 

(from n*n). 

g Rem. The Masora (comp. Diqduqe ha famim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words 
which retain Qames in the constr. st., some of which had originally d and, there¬ 
fore, need not be considered. On the other hand, or 1 Ki. 7, 6. 

Ezek. 40, 48, &c. (in spite of the constr . st. plur. ; HCDtp Ps. 65, 6. Prov. 

2 St i Sam. 13, 23 (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 31 TD); 

Ezra 8, 30 and JJTD Prov. 18, 16 are very peculiar. 

h 3 . The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) 
are not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the 
feminine either the original vowels have been retained, or they have 
already been shortened to vocal S*wd. 

i Besides the vowel changes discussed above in letters a-g, which take place 
according to the general formative laws {§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena 
must also be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of 
which requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words 
in question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the H of stems 
before all formative additions (comp. § 91. </),the sharpening of the final consonant 
of Jt"y stems in such cases as ph ? 'jpn, &c. 

k There is this striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and 


1 For the rare exceptions see § 93. / and § 97 .f first note. 
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noon, namely, that in a verb when terminations are added, it is mostly the second 
of two changeable vowels which becomes vocal &wd ), but 

in a noun, the first comp. § 27. 3. 1 

§ 03. Paradigms of Masculine Nouns l . 

Masculine nouns from the simple stem may, as regards their form a 
and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. 

A synopsis of them is given in the following table, and they are 
further explained below. Two general remarks may be premised: 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122.^) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. Sin f sword , like *1^0 m . 
king , except that in the plural they usually take the termination frt—; 
thus cons f r% ntann (and so always before suffixes , see § 95). 

( 3 ) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel b 
is always retained before the light suffixes as a lengthened pretonic 
vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending O'—. All 
suffixes, except D?, DH, \T\ (D?V, G'TW-, l?V), are called 

light. Comp. § 92. e. 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew declensions 
is supplied by E. Konig in his Hist.-krit . Lehrgcbdude der hebrdischctt Sprache , 
ii. 1 (see above, 5 3./). 


T 
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/ 

I. 

_A. 



_ 


a . 

b. 

r. 


e . 

/ 

Sing, absolute 


neo 

v •• 

b$ 

TP? 

nvj 

i>si 


(book) 

(sanctuary) (a youth) {perpetuity) 

(work) 

„ construct 


1DD 

V *• 


ip? 

nvj 


„ zc/i/A light suff. 

'sbp 

•HDD 

: • 

'BHp 

ns?. 

•»n« 

• : • 

m 



^n&p 


TO 

sjto 

TO 

„ wi/A 

D3si>D 

v : : 

DanDD 

v • 

D 9F1? 

D31W 

v 

ddto 

9 

P/wr. absolute 

D'r&D 

nnDD 

•t : 

D’enp. 

onyp 

D'nw 

• ▼ S 

D^B 

„ construct 

>aijD 

npp 


ng3 

•>to 

'if 

„ with light suff. 

'3^D 

neo 

~T l 



’•TO 

'if 

» 

„ with grave suff. 
Dual absolute 

D3'3^D 

D?$fl 

DanDD 

o$3j> 

DS'CHp 

opno 

Danjn 

0% 

Da'TO 

t " s • 

“to 


„ construct 

(feet) (two heaps) 
[proper name.] 

'bn 

*•: « 

*o •; 

\ \ 

(loins) 

W 

.. ’>11. 

(sandals) 

'i?- 

vO 

i < 

% 

C 3i 

o 


a. 

b. 

c. 

</. 



Sing, absolute 

W 

T T 

Dan 

T T 

W 



mb 

VT 


(word) 

(wise) 

(an old man) (shoulder) 

(court) 

C/W*) 

„ construct 

"n3 

- t 

Dan 

si 

*10? 

nsn 

mb 

„ with light suff. 

•nm 

• t : 

'Dan 

• 

'*1 

'pna 

nsn 

nb 

• T 


TO! 

wan 

1 : |T"! 




TO 

„ with grave suff. 

D TO 

Dapan 





Plur. absolute 

Dna*n 

• r : 

D'osn 

• t-: 

D'?P.] 


Dnsn 


„ construct 

nai 


'2Pt 


nxn 


„ light suff. 

na^ 

“t : 

'pan 

'?PT 


nsn 


„ a//M suff. 

Dana* 1 ! 

oa'Dan 

v - : ~ 

Dapp] 


oansn 

v “ 


Dual absolute 

D'D33 

• -t : 

trebn 

D^S 






(loins) 





„ construct 

'M3 
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I. 


g ^ 
rnS 

VT 

{death) 

nto 

■nto 

Dante 

v : 1 

[D'nto] 

’nto 


A. 

nft 

{olive) 

m 

WJ 

Dam 

v : r* 

D'jvj 

>m 

vvj 

Dawr 

e)3'i 

(O'") 


I. 

dW 

{whip) 

aSv 

'Q\V 

TIDte 

Daete 

v : 1 

D'Dte 

teW 

DD'Ote 

V •• I 

D^OT 

{two days, 
biduum) 


k. 

na 

{fruit) 

na 

*na 

• s • 

’in? 

Dane 

v: !Y 

D*na 

• »: 

{kids) 

o^nb 

{cheeks) 


l. 

& 

T 

(j*j) 

'b: 

D 3 B' 

V S“ 

onp: 

Dan^ 

V "* 

D>B 3 

{hands) 


m. 

m 

{mother) 

DK 

npt* 

Dam 

v : • 

nteat 

ntet< 

'JT.BN 

DaTrtBK 

V •• I • 

{teeth) 


n . 
ph 

{statute) 

"p? 

"ipn 

ppn] 

pm 

Q'pn 

-gn 

'pn 

oa'gn 



W 

III. 


"nb 'a? 

'W 

IV. 


a . 


c. 

a. 

b. 

r. 

D^iy 

a* 

nth 

T 

■np? 


ana 

T t 

{eternity) 

{enemy) 

(""•) 

{overseer) 

{poor) 

(1 writing) 

D^y 

a;k 

nth 

TpB 

'?» 

ana 

r : 



'in 

'TpB 


'?n? 



Ifi 

’IT?? 


’I??}? 

oao^ 

Daa'k 

¥ :• 1 

D ?!'n 

“??? 


naans 

v : it : 

trptoy 

D'TK 

D']h 

D*TP? 

o';?? 

[D'ara] 

'P^y 

'a'K 

•* s 1 

\th 

'TP? 




Wfc 

-: 1 

"jh 

'TP? 


['???] 

oa'p^y 

ca'a'K 

nann 

v •• | 

Da'Ti’? 

D 3 « 3 g 

P? 3 Gfl 

DTijji® 

trSjtte 


tyyif 



{pair of tongs) 

{balance) 


{two weeks) 








— 


T 2 



DiPWby 


Google 
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v -C 
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Vv ^ 

<? _ ■ 


a. 

b. 

r. 

d. 


/ 

Sing, absolute 


neo 

v •• 


•m 


$>?b 


{king) 

{book) 

(sanctuary) {a youth) (^perpetuity) 

(work) 

„ construct 


1DD 

V •* 



nv5 

^B 

„ with light suff. 

'lijp 

■nap 

'cni? 


• i • 

% 



T]B<? 

’Ifl? 

TSP 



„ with grave suff. 

D33i«D 

vs: 

D31BD 

v :: • 

D3Eh|3 

03"W 

v :-|- 

D3nw 

0=^8 

Plur, absolute 

D'aSo 

• t : 

DnDD 

• t : 

D’Bnf) 

onyj 

D’nxa 

• t ; 

D'i^B 

„ construct 

'?!» 

nao 

••I • 

'Khp 

njn 

'nv? 

'.^9 

„ with light suff. 

'3^3 

~ T J 

nDD 

T • 

'PIP 

- ▼ T* 

nv? 

• t : 


„ with grave suff, 

tsyabp 

Danro 

v • 

Danshp 

Danp 

oa'mu 

V - S • 

Dybys 

v •• f :it 

Dual absolute 

D^J'J 

D^ap 

ddto 





(/«/) 

(/aw heaps) 

(Zmwj) 

(wm/a/j) 




[proper name.] 




„ construct 

... - 

, 

'jno 

% 






a 


% < 



O 

\ 

\ 

, II. 

. x‘*' 

V . 

%■ 

/' 

\J 


a. 

b. 


d. 

e. 

””y^ 

Sing, absolute 

W 

T T 

Dan 

▼ T 

m 

no? 


nnfe> 

VT 


( word) 

(wise) 

(an old man) (shoulder) (court) 

{field) 

„ construct 

W 
- * 

Dan 

m 

*w? 

nvn 

• *: 

.TTfc» 

„ with light suff. 

nan 

•t : 

'©an 

• ▼*: 


’ana 

• - : 

nsn 

nfe> 

• T 


Tssr 

TO 




TjjT 

„ with grave suff. 

D3W 

v : 

Daoan 





Plur, absolute 

man 

•r : 

on^an 

• T-S 



onsn 


„ construct 

nan 

naan 

'UPl 


nxn 


„ with light suff. 

nan 

“r : 

’pan 

’?Pt 


n?n 


„ with grave suff. 

D3'13 , n 

D3’D3n 

D3'Ji5J 


Dansn 

v - 


Dual absolute 

CM3 

*“t : 

D^n 

D'31' 





{wings) 

{loins) 

(thighs) 




„ construct 

'BJ3 






> 
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Masculine Nouns. 

I. 


g • 

h. 

i. 

k. 

L 

m. 

n. 

rmb 

VT 

nfi 


na 

O' 

T 

m 

ph 

{death) 

{olive) 

{whip) 

{fruit) 

(sea) 

{mother) 


nit> 

n'l 

Bltf 

na 

•: 

05, o-' 

DK 

■PC 

'jnto 

Wt 

'Bte> 

wna 

• : • 


njK 

'Bn 

^nto 



T 1 ® 

IV 

’JBK 


Darrio 

V S I 

oam 

V 2 !*• 

D 3 Blt 5 > 

v ; 1 

Dana 

v: : v 

Data* 

V I" 

oatax 

7 : • 

[Q?ipn] 

[D'nto] 

dwt 

D'BW 

D*na 

• t: 

ana: 

nit»t 

D'pn 

Trio 

Wt 

'Bte> 



nlE« 

'Bn 


wt 

'BW 

{kids) 

'& 

'nitsK 

'Bn 


dawr 

1 ■■ 1 - 

D 3 ’BlB* 

V - 1 


Dana’* 

Y "* 

daVrtBK 

v •• 1 • 

D?'Bn 



TO 

b46 

D>aa 

tn|e> 



{eyes) 

{two days, 

{cheeks) 


(teeth) 




biduum) 






TP 


*sfl 

'S3 




III. 




IV. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

r. 

dbiy 

ajk 

nth 

w 



ana 

▼ : 

{eternity) 

{enemy) 

(seer) 

{overseer) 

(poor) 

{writing) 

D^y 

a>« 

nth 

Tj?B 

'?» 

ana 

t : 


'3* 

• : 1 

'Jh 

'Tj?s 


'??? 


1 ?* 

H 1 ? 

Tpff 


T?B? 


aaa'k 

v s • 1 


aai'PB 

v s r: 


aaana 

v : it * 

D'oSy 

d'a'k 

• S 1 

d'jh 

D'Ti?& 

®'!?P 

P'?ra] 

'D^y 

'3'k 

••: 1 

'th 

'TP® 

’S? 

vm 


'3'K 

- r 1 

'in 

'TP® 


vm 

aa'abty 
D^npi>D 
{pair of tongs) 

Da'a'k 

v *•: 1 

d?5]tto 

{balance) 

'tttto 

D3Mh 

w •• 1 

da*Ti?B 

a$a^ 

(taw weeks) 

D3«ajt 

mm 


’i 1 


T 2 
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< 

< h 

, c 

I. 

O' 

Paradigms of 

a, 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Sing, absolute ^9 

TDD 

V •• 



too 


{ting) 

{book) 

{sanctuary) 

{ayouth) 

( perpetuity) 

{work) 

„ construct ^9 

1DD 

V •• 


->S3 

too 


„ with light suff, 

•HDD 

'BHiJ 

ngJ 

'TOO 

• : • 



Y]DD 

’ifii’ 

T» 

*[TO0 


„ with grave suff, 

D3nDD 

v .*: • 

Daenp 

D31W 

v :-l~ 

Danso 

“I 1 ?® 

Plur, absolute E'l&D 

Dn&D 

•t : 

D>ehp 

- f r T: 

onyo 

D'TOO 

• t : 

D'fj^B 

„ construct 

nao 

* 

'Wr 

Tg. 

'too 


„ with light suff, 

^DD 

“T l 


nyo 

'too 

* t: 


„ with grave suff, Ea'abp 

M'-lDD 

» • 

Da'BHjO 

oanjn 

D3'TO0 

v - : • 


Dual absolute E$J1 

o^ap 

D'ino 

— * T 




(/"O 

(/tcw heaps) 

{loins) 

{sandals) 



[proper name.] 




„ construct \?H 

\ 

'm 








V < 

\ 

p 

, ii. 

V‘ 
v ” 


rV' 







a. 


f. 

d. 



Sing, absolute "V?*!* 

Dan 

t r 

fSJ 



rnfe> 

TT 

( word) 

{wise) 

(a» <?/</ ana») {shoulder) {court) 

(JM) 

„ construct 

Dan 

m 

spa 

r ¥ v 

nvn 

rrfo 

„ with light suff, 

naan 

• t~: 


'DH3 

• •* ! 

nyn 

'•iff 

* T 

TF! 





TljT 

„ with grave suff, Eana* 1 ? 

Daoan 





Plur, absolute 

Dnaan 

• t~: 



Dnsn 


„ construct '"13’n 

'EDH 

'W 


n»n 


„ with light suff, 

'pan 

'3B| 


nyn 


„ with grave suff, Da'lIH 

oa'oan 

v - 

M'3P! 


oansn 

v " 


Dual absolute E?DJ3 

D'jfcn 

tAv 




{wings) 

{loins) 

{thighs) 




„ construct '?33 
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Masculine Nouns . 


I. 


8 ^ 

h. 

i. 

k. 

/. 

m. 

If. 

mo 

7 T 

nn 

ota? 

nB 

m 

T 

DK 

ph 

{death) 

{olive) 

(»*»>) 

( fruit) 

(«a) 

{mother) 


mo 

nn 

trip 

na 

•: 

e:,e: 

m 

■pn 

vrto 

w 

'Dte> 



msk 

'pn 

TO? 

, K 7 - 

TO? 

TT® 

TV 

*JOK 

[TO 

DDrfO 

* : 1 

cnm 

•7 : r* 

D 3 lriP 

r : 1 

Dana 

t: :t 

D 3 B" 

v : 

DDOM 

v : • 

PTO 

[D’nio] 

mrm 

O'CW 

0*11 

• “T • 

on?: 

rftSK 

D'jsn 

*rrtD 

w 




niQK 

'Bn 


W] 

'Dte 

{kids) 


"n‘t 3 K 

'gn 


v -1- 

D 3 'CrtC> 

T - 1 


r - * 

oa’rrten 

v •• 1 • 

D 3 'gn 


037 

--t. 

D^pr 

trnb 

.“T J 

Djag 

tne* 



(O'") 

{two days, 

(c^£r) 


(tetth) 




biduum) 






TO 



*ag 




III. 




IV. 



- . --^ 


a. 

b . 

C . 

a. 

b. 

r. 

abSy 

Tk 

nth 

V 

Tj?B 

'?V 

TO 

{eternity) 

{enemy) 

{seer) 

{overseer) 

(poor) 

{writing) 

TO> 

n;k 

rnh 

TpB 

'?n 

nna 

▼ 1 

'ojhp 

• : 1 

'P 

'TP® 


to 


TO? 


TTff 


to 

“«?ty 

D33»tt 

?:• 1 

D ?y? 

D3TI5B 


033TI3 

v : it j 

D'oSu 

• T T 

oa^k 

•: 1 

n^h 


D*J3JJ 

P TO] 


^k 

••: 1 

\th 

'TP? 

*JJ{ 

[TO] 

'nky 

^'k 

~ ! 1 

Mh 

'TP? 


[TO] 

oyoMy 

tfngbo 

(pair of tongs') 

D3'3'K 

» "ii 

D'3](<tp 

{balance) 

TO? 

D3Mh 

V .. , 

DS’Ti’B 

D$3B* 

{two weds) 

D3»3J| 

P 9 TO] 


T 2 
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The Noun. 


C§ 93* 


Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 274, 275). 

c 1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84 <2, 
letters a-e). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the 
ground-forms malk, siphr , quds have been developed by the adoption 
of a helping S e ghdl to (with a modified to }), "IS? (? lengthened 
*)> (« lengthened to 0). The next three examples, instead of 

the helping S e ghSl , have a helping Pathah , on account of the middle 
(, d f f) or final guttural (*). In all these cases the construct state 
coincides exactly with the absolute. The singular suffixes are added 
to the ground-form; but in c and f an 8 takes the place of the 
original u, and in d and f the guttural requires a repetition of 
the a and d in the form of a Hateph (*}Jg, f '*>}{&)J before a following 
frwd this Hateph passes into a simple helping vowel (a, 8 ), according 
to § 28. c; hence &c. 

d In the plural an a-sound (which, according to § 84 a, letter a , is 
most probably original) appears before the tone-bearing affix D'—, 
in the* form of a pretonic Qames , whilst the short vowel of the 
first syllable becomes vocal S'wd. This Qames again in the construct 
state becomes vocal S e wd, so that the short vowel under the first 
radical then stands in a half-closed syllable not &C.). 

On the other hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained 
before the light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added 
to the form of the construct state. —The ending of the absolute state 
of the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h , 
but comp. h). The construct state of the dual is generally the same 
as that of the plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 
e Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and /' (§ 84 a, 
letter c , y and 3 ); the ground-forms maut and zait are always con¬ 
tracted to mdt } zft, except in the absol. sing. f where u and i are 
changed into the corresponding consonants 1 and \ 

Paradigm /' exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. 
sing, (ground-form iaui). 

Paradigm k is a formation from a stem n"b (§ 84 a, letter c, <) 
f Paradigms/, m f n are forms from stems and hence (see §67 .a) 
originally biliteral, yam , V m, hug, with the regular lengthening to 
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DJ, DK, ph. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs y"y, takes place in the second radical, e.g. 'P#, 
O'?!, &c. (see § 84 a , letter c , 0). 

Remarks. 

x. A. On I. a and d (ground-form qatl). In pause the full lengthening to a g 
< < < < 

generally takes place, thus 013 vineyard\ "IJO, JTJT seed (from jnj), and so always 

(except Ps. 48, 11), in earth , with the article, fHKH according to § 35. 0 

(comp, also in the LXX the forms 'A£&, *1 cufd$ for ^ 3 H } HBp. However, the 

form with i is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in a, e. g. 1 DH 

together with IDfl; and very frequently only the form with Sfghdl, e.g. ?|bp 
.< « v T » < < * v 
KBH grass, riXD perpetuity , RJB a wonder , ply righteousness , 01(5 the East , 

ygh help , &c.—With two Sfghdls, although with a middle guttural, we find On^ 

bread (in pause 0 r 6 ) and D(T} womb (in pause Dm), besides DH 1 Jud. 5, 30 (in 

pause Dm). A helping S*gh 6 l always stands before a final R, as fcOB (with 

suff. WO), K 1 B (also written H 1 B), except in N' 3 , see letter v. 

B. The constr . st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Sometimes, h 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or 1 , Pat hah appears in the second 
syllable as the principal vowel (see below, letter s) t e.g. (only in Num. 11, 7, 
before Maqqeph), 11 T 1 (Cant. 3, 4; elsewhere Tin), yD 3 f inD as well as yij, &c.; 
comp., moreover, nnp a Ki. 12, 9 (for nnp, injin. constr. from JTp^). 

C. The H_ locale is, according to § 90. s, regularly added to the already t 

T * 

developed form, e.g. m 33 Ps. 116, 14. 18: HIVlBn Gen. 19, 6, to the door; but 
also with a firmly closed syllable H 333 Ex. 40,24; under the influence of a guttural 
or mnn, nriK, in pause nrw (& mfa 1 Chron. 14,16, from -iji). 

D. The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but forms k 
with middle guttural take Jfateph-Pathah instead of the S*wd quiescent ,; *1JJ3 , &c. 

(but also 'Dyj, &c.). In a rather large number of qdtl-i ‘orms, however, 

before suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and dual, the d of 
the first syllable is attenuated to f, thus ' 3 D 2 my womb , DTP; so in * 123 } yX2, 

rut, rao, pri, nna, pny, :n|, yen, w «^d many others, in 

some cases of this kind besides the form with d there most probably existed another 
with original l in the first syllable; thus certainly with yfc* beside yt?^ I1XJ beside 

11 X 3 , See. (According to the Diqduqe ha-famim , § 36, the absolute st. in such cases 
* < < 
takes l, the constr. e; comp. 1*13 Num. 30, 4 (absol.) and 113 30, 10 (constr .); 

< . * 

"Q& Lev. 24, 20 (absol.) and "Qt? Amos 6,6 (constr.). According to this theory 1 

R^B (so the best authorities) Is. 9, 5 would be the constr. st ., although the 
accentuation requires an absol. st.)—A half-opening of the firmly closed syllable 


1 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out; cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 2 2. 
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< < 

occurs in H 33 , &c. from *133 and *J 3 j£ Dent 15,14. 16,13, in both cases evidently 
owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the stem. With S e ghSl 
for f: '‘an, 'TO, &c. 

/ E. In the plural the termination is sometimes found along with the termina¬ 
tion d'_, e.g. nteto, ntoSg together with d'fi?B 3 (Ezek. 13, 20), &c., constr. 
st. nWD 3 . Other nouns have only the ending Hi, e.g. JlfanK, constr. rtlHK 
from pK. Without Qame$ before the ending d'_ we find {bowels) mercy . 

On the numerals d^lb^ twenty , &c., comp, the note on § 97./. Moreover a is 
not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima in &c., 

properly thy happiness / (a word which is only used in the constr . st. f and at an 
early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection), nor in 331 V together , 
according to § 135. r from 3rP, nor with the preposition finri § 103. o. 

in F. In the constr . st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e. g. 'BD 3 Gen. 42, 25. 35 (before suffixes); 'BBH Cant. 8, 6 
('DBH Ps. 76, 4) ; Ezek. 17, 9 ; Is. 5,10, and so always in * 3 D 3 before 
suffixes, Ps. 16, 4 and elsewhere (on the other hand, according to the best 
authorities not in Hpn Is- 55, 3 and elsewhere, though in Ps. 107, 43 Ginsburg 
reads ' 3 pn); comp. § 46. d. Even with a middle guttural Est. i, 17. 20.— 

The attenuation of d to t also occurs very frequently in this form (see above), 
e. g. * 03 ], &c., even Is. 57, 4 beside Hgs. i, 2 and elsewhere. 

11 G. In the dual absol. beside forms like D^31 feet, with suff. *p^ 31 , V^ 31 » > 

d^B^K two thousand ’ sandals , d ^313 knees {d attenuated to t, constr. 

st. 'SIB with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes * 333 , &c. (comp., however, 
DJV 333 Jud. 7, 6); forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence 
of the tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Konig, Lehrgeb. 
ii. 17), as D^Jlp horns , with suff. V 33 p (Dan. 8, 3 sqq.; elsewhere always D^ 33 p, 
V 33 p, &c.), and so always DTI ^3 , constr. st. folding-doors, 0*233 double way . 

0 2. On Paradigms b and e. With a final N rejected (but retained ortho- 

graphically) we find Ktpn sin. An initial guttural before suffixes generally receives 
S e gh 6 l instead of the original f, e. g. ^ 3 J|J, &c., so in the constr . st. plur. 

*^ 3 J 7 , &c.; Ntpn forms WBn 2 KL 10, 29 and elsewhere, retaining the Qames of 
D'Xtpn before the weak K.—On {constr, st. plur. of 3 b}l) Prov. 27, 25 

comp. § 20. h; without Qames before the termination D'__ (see above, 

letter 1 ) is probably from the sing. fflDjX? found in the Mi&na. 

P 3. On Paradigms c and f DIpp occurs in Prov. 22, 21 without a helping vowel; 
with a middle guttural &c., but with fl also jn! 3 ; with a final guttural 
rQ*3, 1 D 3 , &c., but with K, WDll; with a firmly closed syllable Mic. 7, 1. 

<7 Before suffixes the original it sometimes reappears in the sing., e.g. ^33 
(Ps. 150, 2), beside ^ 33 , from ^ 3 \ greatness; 1^30 (with Daget forte dirimens, 
and the il repeated in the form of a Hatcph-Qames) Is. 9, 3 and elsewhere; TO $?3 
Ezek. 22, 24.—Corresponding to the form pdbl*khlm we find »| 30|5 Hos. 

13, 14, even without a middle guttural; similarly * 3 t 3 p r (so Jablonski and Opitius) 
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i Ki. 12, 10. 2 Chron. 10, 10, from little finger; bat the better reading is, 
no doubt, (so ed. M&nt, ‘ the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the 

following syllable; 7 Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with 
Konig, from [top. The reading (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to 
a confusion of the above two readings, but is merely intended to mark the vowel 
expressly as 6. In the forms Is. 1, 31 (for and ftgfo Is. 52, 14 (for 

T 1 K 11 1 Sam. 28, 14), the lengthening of the original d to 5 has been retained even 
before the suffix; comp. § 63./ and § 74. h (DD&CVba Gen. 32, 20).—In the same 
way 0 remains before H__ locale, e.g. nJill } iljinkn Gen. 18, 6. 24, 67 and 
elsewhere. 

In the absol. plur. the original d generally becomes vocal &wd before the r 
Qatnes , e.g. DHjja from 1 J 52 mornings works, Q'TOl lames , 

handfuls ( constr. st. Ezek. 13, 19) ; on the other hand, with an initial 

guttural the u-sound reappears as Hateph Qatnes, e.g. D^IH months , D'IDJJ 
gazelles , fllniX ways; and so even without an initial guttural, nfaian the 
threshing-floors , 1 Sam. 23, 1. Joel 2, 24; CKHp sanctuaries , and D'EHE? roots 
(< qddhaUm , &c., with 5 for ___) ; also before light suffixes <l f?lP T &c., where, 
however, the reading frequently fluctuates between 'g and 'j 3 ; with the article 
'9H 'P A according to Baer and Ginsburg. Comp, further on these forms, 

especially § 9. v. From PIN tent , both and DylK (in the Syriac form ; 

comp. $ 23. h and above) are found; with light suffixes &c.; so from 
rPN way , VnhlX (also 'flhlK)—hence only with initial K, * on account of its 
weak articulation 7 (Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 45). It seems that by these different 
ways of writing a distinction was intended between the plural of nniK caravan , 
and of rnjt way; however, is also found in the former sense (in constr. st. 

Job 6, 19) and rrirnN in the latter (e.g. Job 13, 27 according to the reading 
of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi); comp, also JIMS 2 Chron. 8, 18 KUh. (' 3 K 
Q e rl ).—The constr . st. plural of [Ha thumb is rrirfia Jud. 1, 6 sq., as if from 
a sing. filS: of fljb brightness. Is. 59, 9 frinlj (on these ^*/J/-forms, cf. letter f ).— 

If VJBNt Prov. 25, 11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous 
to the examples, given in letters / and 0, of plurals without a pretonic Qames; 
cf. D'Jlpa pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. HJtpa. According to Barth, ZD MG. 
xlii. p. 345 sq. V*JBK is a sing. ('DDK, the ground-form of HDDK, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur. the only example with original d is Ps. 31, 21; 
otherwise like'BnjJ f 'jbflK &c. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of s 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, as 
is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, § 84 a, 
letter*). Thus (a) of the form ^Bp (comp. § 84a, letter*); BD’H honey , DJO 
little; in pause, BO*!, B$D; -a? man (as constr. st., see above, letter h ), Ps. 

18, 26 (elsewhere always "HSJ), and infinitives like apt? (§ 45. c; on finp, 
see above, letter h) ; B3E7 shoulder , d being modified to l (but in pause D 3 S 7 ); 
locative HODE? also nt) 2 & Hos. 6, 9. With suffixes in the usual manner 

. T V; » ▼ : V X- ' •• • 9 

rQ 2 P Gen. 19, 33. 35 (an infin. with S?w& medium , not rDDC’ . On the other 
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< < 

occurs in H33, &c. from *133 and *J3j£ Dent 15,14. 16,13, in both cases evidently 
owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the stem. With S e gh6l 
for t: njj, &c. 

/ E. In the plural the termination T\S is sometimes found along with the termina¬ 
tion D'_, e.g. ntete?, ntoSJJ together with D^D3 (Ezek. 13, 20), &c., constr. 
st. rfbD3. Other nouns have only the ending rf, e. g. fifanx, constr. rtfSTlX 
from JHX. Without Qarnes before the ending we find OWp ( bowels ) mercy. 
On the numerals D'lbjJ twenty, &c., comp, the note on § 97 .f. Moreover a is 
not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima in ^plbX, See., 
properly thy happiness ! (a word which is only used in the constr. st., and at an 
early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection), nor in 33112 together, 
according to § 135 . r from 3PP> nor with the preposition fifTTl § 103. 0. 

IK F. In the constr . st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e. g. 'BD3 Gen. 42, 25. 35 (before suffixes); 'Bfch Cant. 8, 6 
('SBH Ps. 76, 4) ; 'BID Ezek. 17, 9 ; 'TO? Is. 5,10, and so always in '3D3 before 
suffixes, Ps. 16, 4 and elsewhere (on the other hand, according to the best 
authorities not in 'TOH Is. 55, 3 and elsewhere, though in Ps. 107, 43 Ginsburg 
reads 'TOn); comp. 5 46. d. Even with a middle guttural Est. 1, 17. 20.— 

The attenuation of d to t also occurs very frequently in this form (see above), 
e. g. 'PQ], See., even 'll*} Is. 57, 4 beside Hos. i, 2 and elsewhere. 

11 G. In the dual absol. beside forms like feet, with suff. & c » 

D^B^X two thousand, sandals , knees (A attenuated to T, constr. 

st. '313 with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes '313, Sec . (comp., however, 
Dn'313 Jud. 7, 6); forms with pretonic Qarnes are also found (in consequence 
of the tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Konig, Lehrgeb. 
ii. 17), as D^Jip horns , with sufT. V31{? (Dan. 8, 3 sqq.; elsewhere always Mlp, 
V31g, &c.), and so always , constr. st. folding-doors, D??ll double way. 

0 2. On Paradigms b and e. With a final X rejected (but retained ortho- 

graphically) we find XtOfl sin. An initial guttural before suffixes generally receives 
3*gh6l instead of the original l, e. g. '1JJ?, &c., so in the constr. st. plur. 

&c.; Ntpn forms 'XBn 2 KL 10, 29 and elsewhere, retaining the Qarnes of 
D'K&n before the weak X.—On ffaby (constr. st. plur. of Db}l) Prov. 27, 25 
comp. § 20. h; D'tDpb without Qarnes before the termination D'__ (see above, 
letter 1) is probably from the sing. fflDjX? found in the MiSna. 

P 3. On Paradigms c and f Dbp occurs in Prov. 22, a 1 without a helping vowel; 
with a middle guttural Sec., but with H also ^HX, [13; with a final guttural 
FOll, JD1, Sec., but with X, XDl ; with a firmly closed syllable 'BOX Mic. 7, 1. 

q Before suffixes the original & sometimes reappears in the sing., e. g. ^*13 
(Ps. 150, 2 \ beside ^13, from bill greatness; 1*>3D (with Dagei forte dirimens, 
and the it repeated in the form of a Hateph- Qarnes) Is. 9, 3 and elsewhere ; HDba 
Ezek. 22, 24.—Corresponding to the form D3^B pMPkhim we find *|3t3p r Hos. 
13, 14, even without a middle guttural; similarly '3Dp T (so Jablonski and Opitius) 
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i Ki. 1 a, 10. aChron. 10, 10, from JBjJ little finger; but the better reading is, 
no doubt, 'JDj> (so ed. Mint., ‘ the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the 
following syllable; 1 Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with 
Konig, from The reading (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to 

a confusion of the above two readings, but — is merely intended to mark the vowel 
expressly as 6. In the forms Is. 1, 31 (for and Vigil Is. 52, 14 (for 

ilXFj 1 Sam. 28, 14), the lengthening of the original it to 0 has been retained even 
before the suffix; comp. § 63./ and § 74. k (EDKVba Gen. 3a, ao).—In the same 
way 0 remains before H__ locale, e.g. fljlil, njpnXH Gen. 18, 6. 24, 67 and 
elsewhere. 

In the absol. plur. the original H generally becomes vocal &wd before the r 

Qames , e.g. D^jJD from morning, works, D'TO") lances , 

handfuls (< constr. st . Ezek. 13, 19) ; on the other hand, with an initial 

guttural the «-sound reappears as Ha(eph Qames , e.g. D'KHn months , 

gazelles , rrtmx ways ; and so even without an initial guttural, nfa"13n the 

threshing-floors , 1 Sam. 33, I. Joel 2, 34; D'fHp sanctuaries , and D'fcnjP roots 

(qddhattm, &c., with 6 for ); also before light suffixes &c., where, 

however, the reading frequently fluctuates between 'g and '(2; with the article 

'pH, 'jpS, according to Baer and Ginsburg. Comp, further on these forms, 

especially § 9. v. From ^HX tent , both D % j>nX3 and D^HX (in the Syriac form ; 

comp. $ 23. h and above) are found; with light suffixes ^HX &c.; so from 

rnk way , WTirnk (also VimX)—hence only with initial X, ‘on account of its 

weak articulation 1 (Konig, Lehrgeb. it 45). It seems that by these different 

ways of writing a distinction was intended between the plural of nmx caravan, 

and of mg way; however, rrtmx is also found in the former sense (in constr. st. 

Job 6, 19) and nlmX in the latter (e.g. Job 13, 27 according to the reading 

of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi); comp, also IiMK a Chron. 8, 18 K e th. (OX 

< * 1 T * 

Qfrt ).—The constr . st. plural of [HD thumb is DfailB Jud. 1, 6 sq., as if from 

a sing. fh3: of Hill brightness , Is. 59, 9 frinlJ (on these ^/JZ-forms, cf. letter /).— 

If VJDX Prov. 35, 11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous 

to the examples, given in letters / and 0 , of plurals without a pretonic Qames; 

cf. DOttB pistachio nuts , probably from a sing. HIDIl. According to Barth, ZD MG. 

xlii. p. 345 sq. VJDX is a sing. (ODX, the ground-form of njDX, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur. the only example with original H is *DD"^Ps. 31, 21; 
otherwise like'KnjJ, \^nx * c ' 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of s 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, as 
is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, § 84 a, 
letter*). Thus (a) of the form ^tpp (comp. § 84 a, letter*); honey, BJJtp 
little; in pause, KO' ! | > • "03 man (as constr. st., see above, letter h), Ps. 

18, 26 (elsewhere always "ID}}), and infinitives like DDC* (§ 45. c; on Dnp^ 
see above, letter h) ; DDK* shoulder , & being modified to l (but in pause DDK*); 
locative HODK* also TODK* Hos. 6. 0. With suffixes in the usual manner 'DDK*. 

, tv:> r ; v X- • * x * 9 

rODK* Gen. 19, 33. 35 (an infin. with S*wd medium, not rlDDt?). On the other 
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hand, the d is retained in the plur. ahsol. by sharpening the final consonant: 
D'tplN (constr. *D3N) marshes , D'DIH myrtles, D'tpjJD. 

t ip) Of the form : 1N3 «*//, 3K] wolf, &c.; locative niRS, with ON3 f 
//*r. 0'3NJ, ON|; on the other hand HilN3, constr. nilN3; on the infin. constr. 
n^, cf. § 76. b. — (c) of the form : $N2 stench (with suff. 1g?N3, as fcDSD 
occurs Jer. 4, 7 along with the constr. st. "7]3D Ps. 74, 5; comp, for the DageS, 
§ 20. h), perhaps also Dn!> nation , pi. D'BkJ). 

U 5. Paradigms g-i comprise the segholate forms with middle 1 or ': (a) of the 
form qdtl with IVdw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original d is almost 

< •< i < < 

always lengthened to a (Paradigm g), thus fllO, JIN vanity, 7\)} iniquity , IJVI 
midst; with final K, NIB* falsehood; comp., however, also nVJ width. In the 
constr. st. contraction always occurs, flto. See. (from original maul), and likewise 
before suffixes Into, See. Exception, SjJ as constr. st. Ezek. 28,18 (according to 
Qimhi) and with suff. The contraction remains also in all cases in the 

plural (see, however, below, letter w). 

V (f) Of the form qdtl with consonantal Yddh (Paradigm h). With final N, 
803 (also *3\ in Is. 40, 4 N*3, in the constr. st. (also absol. Zech. 14, 4) N'3 
(also \3); plur. 2 Ki. 2, 16 and Ezek. 6, 3 K*th. according to Baer H1N3, i.e. 
doubtless HiN3 (cf. ^)TriN'3 Ezek. 35, 8; according to another reading [and so 
Ginsburg] i.e. doubtless ]"riNJ3), but in (frd, and all other passages, nl'NS. 

The uncontracted form (in the absol. st. with helping Hireq) remains also before 
n_ locale, e. g. nrP3 (but in the constr . st. e. g. rUV3 ).—(from *V}7) 
Gen. 49, 11 is peculiar, so also llTt? Is. 10, 17 (from DO*).—In the plural absol. 
uncontracted forms occur, like niPJJ springs, DOJJJ young asses , he-goats, 

&c.; as constr. st. Prov. 8,28 flb^y for nb'JJ; comp, for an analogous weakening 
of * to t, § 75./. 

W (0 With the contraction of the ) and ' even in the absol. st. sing. (Paradigm *). 
In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable throughout; thus 
from the ground-form qdtl: (comp., however, $ 96), 5)10, liB*, See.; with 

middle Yddh, b'n 1 Chron. 9, 13 (elsewhere ^n), W Is. 21, 11 (elsewhere 
in prose see above, §90./); from the ground-form qltl, ['1 , 1H5*, "Vy 

(see, however, § 96); from the ground-form qdtl, 133, TOI, &c. The plurals 
D'TVI pots, streets , oxen , have a strong formation (but for D'/Tin 

1 Sam. 13, 6 read BOta as in 14, 11). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle N 
also belong to this class, such as BW"l head (obscured from B*N1 — ra't, see § 96) 
and JfctX sheep. 

X 6. On Paradigm k : segholate forms from stems. Besides the strong forma¬ 
tions mentioned in § 84 a, letter c, c, like fl33 &c., also 3Hfe* Ezek. 47, 5, with 
the original ) resolved, according to § 24. d (comp, the constr. plur. 13n clefts, 

Obad. 3 and elsewhere, and ends , Ps. 48, 11 and elsewhere, where the 

* < < < < 

) becomes again a strong consonant, from and or 33H and 32Tj3), there 
occur also (a) commonly, of the ground-form qdtl, forms like 'IB, 03, Ol, 
'nb, nN &c.; in pause '"IB, '3|,'n£, '3X (comp. § J9. m), but Jud. 

14, 18; with suffixes <OB (attenuated from pdryS), but also *JOB, &c.; 
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before a grave suffix DHHB, but also Plur. B'^JB (constr. 'H 3 , see 

above, letter 0, 'NBn), D*TK and ; with softening of the ' to K (as else¬ 

where in 'ttlba Jer. 38, 12, for which there is in verse ii, according to 
$ 8 . k; B'K'TVy 9 Chron. 17,11, comp. a6, 7 K*th., probably in nitC^j? 

from 'TBl and ; also B'fcG^n Pa 10, 10 K*th., divided into two words by 
the Masora, is to be referred to a sing. ' 3 j>n hapless): B'tj6n jewels, Cant. 7, 2 
(from ^n), B'tj6o lambs, 1 Sam. 15, 4. Ia 40, 11 (from 'j>tp) ; but instead of 
D'KJHB and B'tOy (from 'JIB and '3y) the Masora requires B^KHB and B^fefty; 
dual: D^t6» constr. st '. 'Tlj>, with stiff, '^nb &c. On door, cf. § 95./, and 
on such formations generaily, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZD MG. 1887, 
p. 603 sqq., and Nomincdbildung (isolated nouns), p. I sqq. 

iff) From the ground-form qltl, 'yTl half, in pause 'yfi, with suff. V*yn &c.— y 
From stems with middle Wdw arise such forms as S H (from *twy «'H $),7 s ^pt 
plur. B'Jfct, D'Jlt &c. ; instead of the extraordinary plur. B'y Num. 24, 24 read 
with the Samaritan B'fctyl', and for B'>Q Ezek. 30, 9 read probably with Comill 

07 *. 

(r) From the ground-form qtItl sometimes forms like Vlh, BnS (from tuhw, z 
bUhw), sometimes like '5>rj f 'JJJ, and even without an initial guttural 
^iy (also 'OT, 'DJ, ny), 'to &c.; in pause '|>n &c., with suff. i'bf^ plur. 

From 'DJJ branch , there occurs in Ps. 104, xa the plur. BWBJJ (analogous 
to BWIB &c., see above, letter x); the K e th. obviously intends D'NBJJ (so Opitius 
and others). Dual, with suff. Num. 24, 7 from 'p^j, for 'bl bucket. 

7. On Paradigms l-n: segholate forms from stems y"y (see § 84 a, letter c, jB). act 
iff) In the qdtl-form the & of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the absol. st. sing., as in O' (so also in the constr. st., except in the combination 
*|BB“B' Ike Red sea; and even before Maqqeph, n^DT1“DJ the salt sea), sometimes 
it remains short, e. g. DB morsel, By people, but even these formations generally 
have Qatnes in pause, as well as after the article (e. g. DyH). Adjectives of this 
class (formerly treated under letter ff) are, e.g. poor, pg light , plur. B'b^l, 
B'bg • under the influence of a guttural either forms like B'n^ , D'ny arise, or, 
with compensatory lengthening, B'JTJ, 'JTJ. In the constr. st. 'PI life, and *5 
sufficiency, are contracted to '(l 1 and As a locative form notice PHn to the 
mountain , Gen. 14, 10 (see § 27 . q) beside ITjnn. The stem is expanded to 
a triliteral form in 'TVJ Jer. 17, 3 (on the analogy of the qdtdl-f orms; but in 
Ps. 30, 8 for 'lip read 'Tip) and DTH Gen. 14, 6; plur. constr. 'TJp Num. 

23, 7, &c. (but only in poetical passages); B'DDJ? Jud. 5, 14. Neh. 9, 22; 'DBjP 
Neh. 9, 24: elsewhere D'py, 'tpy,—Before suffixes and in the plur. d is some- 


1 'n only in Dan. 12, 7 as constr. st.; since in the asseverative formulae 
nJnp 'n, 'n (otherwise only in 2 Sam. 15, 21, after mrP 'n, and Amos 

8, 14) 'H is a contracted form of the absol. st. (prop, living is Pharaoh! &c.), 
in use along with the equally regular 'JN 'n ('BiK 'n Deut. 32, 40) and 

njiv 'n (= 'fix >n). 
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times attenuated to f, e.g. 'R 3 , D'FIB, from JIB; D'BD and fl^BD (also JllBp 
2 Sam. 17, 28) from F)p. Before n d is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, 
e. g. D'nB traps. 

bb (b) Qftl-forms: DH } fire (with suff. but comp. alsofi 3 B?K Is. 50, 11), 
jn favour, &c.; of a triliteral form, the plur. *p3f¥n Ps. 77, 18. (c) QjSf/Afonns: 
pH, bb totality, before Maqqeph "pH, "bs, with suff. 'pQ &c., with omission 
of Dage jf forte (according to § 20. m) always ^Jpn ? t33j?n (*Jjpn and D3jpn are 
bracketed in the Paradigm as being simply analogous formations on the model 
of 05$, for which ^ and are also found). 'ppH, expanded to 

a triliteral form, Jud. 5, 15 and Is. 10, 1, generally explained as a secondary 
form of 'ppn with abnormal weakening of the d to t\ is more probably to be 
referred to a qltl- form « Arabic hiqq. 

CC The forms with assimilated middle N&n likewise follow the analogy of Para¬ 
digms l-n, e.g. nose, anger ('BK f dual O^BR, also face) for 'anp; Tjn palate 
for hink, d'p] fetters, TJJ goat, plur. , for *inz, probably also 3K green herb , 
for *inb. 

dd 2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short 
vowels, whether in the first or second syllable; comp. § 84 a, 
letters f-i, and the general laws of formation, § 92. b-g. 

Rem. I. On Paradigms a and b: ground-form qdtdl. The lengthening of the 
& to a. is maintained in the constr. st. sing, only in R'^-forms, e. g. fcGS army, 
tQ¥. For the construct forms nbn milk , "Jib white, Gen. 49, 12, instead of the 
ordinary absolutes 3bn 9 a secondary form 3^n ? must be assumed; 

from smoke , the constr. st. JtTJJ occurs once, Ex. 19, 18, beside The 

plur. B'fcnB horses. Is. 21, 7 (instead of D'CHB, ground-form pdr&T) is no doubt 
due to a confusion with the qat{dl-ioxm BHB horseman. 

ee Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to keep the 
preceding vowel short, e. g. D'bt?3 camels, D'JDp small ones, brooks (see 

§ 20. a). —The attenuation of the d of the first syllable to t does not take place 
in the constr . st. plur. before a middle guttural, e. g. HH3 ; nor (according to 
Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms ni 33 ] tails, 
rfiDDS, and (in the dual) *D 33 wings, from 33 T, *| 33 .—The dual DyVJ 3 from 
1H3 river, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the d before a tone¬ 
bearing termination. 

ff B. From V f/ V stems, forms like bjwi, J 3 ^, &c. belong to this class. 

gg C. The few nouns of the ground-form qU&l follow the same analogy, such as 
nnb heart, " 05 ? temetum, 33 }J grape, &c. From "1^ hair, besides the constr. st. 
"lyfe* the form "iyt? is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those in Paradigm I, d) ; so from ybtf rib, y^V and even y^¥ 2 Sam. 16,13, both, 
probably, also old secondary forms (also used for the absol. st.) of yblf; comp, 
also 'yblf and lybjf, as well as the constr. st. plur. rfiybX; also from "03 
strangeness, the constr, st. “133 is found, Deut. 31, 16. 
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a. On Paradigms c-e: ground-form qdtll, developed to qdtel, with a final hh 
guttural, e.g. pal? satisfied. In the constr. st. the original t of the second syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69. c t becomes d, e.g. fgt, 

-HO, "'P 0 > & c -> but not before suffixes, ' 0713 , &c., nor in forms from stems, 
e.g. N^D full y ; comp., moreover, 3 py Gen. 25, 26 from 3py heel, and 
Ps. 35, 14, mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the constr. st. instead 
of the ordinary P)j 33 , &c., have a segholate form, as 1 J 3 K, 333 , !J 3 J, ^ 13 , ^ 3 |J 
(Ezek. 44, 9), constr. st. of long, 333 wall, ?) 3 J thigh , ^J 3 robbery , ^ 3 p 
uncircumcised. In Is. 11, 14 3)7133 would be altogether without precedent as 
a constr. st. (for 3 )^ 133 ); most probably the absol. st. is intended (wrongly) by the 
Masora (according to Noldeke, Gott. Gel. Anzeigen , 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] 3 I 1 K '33 
with one shoulder , i. e. shoulder to shoulder ); cf. Driver, Tenses , § 190, Obs. 

In the plur. constr. the e lengthened from i is frequently retained in verbal ti 
adjectives of this formation, e.g. *[ 1310 , 'TOt?, 'JIB*, '¥ 071 ; comp, also 

vrihn^ (under the protection of the secondary tone) from 37 V tent-peg. On the 
other hand from 3TP fearing , always 3 CV ; comp, also 'PJ 3 Ps. 35, 20 from 
pin.—With d retained in the initial syllable comp. 33 tt alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the l"l).—From V'y stems come forms like TO dead person , 33 
resident stranger , 3 p witness , with unchangeable Serf; hence D'JID, 'TO, &c. 

Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form qdtitl. This kk 
ground-form is regularly lengthened to qatol } e. g. bty round\ pby deep , DhX red; 
on the other hand before formative additions the short it returns, protected by the 
sharpening of the following consonant (see letter ee above), as 0^3?, &c. (but 
in stems with a third guttural or 3 , 33 ^ 3 , D^ITO). The form 1 Ki. 10, 19, 
is abnormal; likewise 3 |TOp Prov. 23, 27, Jablonski (Baer and Ginsburg 3 j 3 E}p. 

3. On Paradigm f : ground-form qdtdl from 3 "b stems. As in verbs 3 "^ § 75. h t // 
the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual and before 
suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided altogether. But 
besides 33 t? the form ' 3 fc>, with the final Ybdh retained, is also found in poetry; 
in the same way final 1 is retained in 033 p the poor f constr. 33 p. The plur. of 
33 fe> is riHfc*, constr. 7 li 3 l? (also ' 3 t?, unless this is a sing., contracted from ' 3 fe* • 
so Barth, ZD MG. xlii. p. 351). The qUdl-iosm (see § 84a, letter *) 3JT) 2 Sam. 15,37. 

16,16. 1 Ki. 4,5 is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading np 3 of Opitius and others 
is opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these forms 
also belongs without doubt D'OB face (only in plur.) t 'JB, ' 3 B, D 33 JB, &c. 

In a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears to have tntll 
been already lost in the absol. st. sing.; so according to the ordinary view, in 3J 
hand, constr. 3', with suff. IT, but B3T; plur. 71 Vv, constr. TlfrV, dual D^V, 

% T, with suff. 'T, D 3 'T, &c., and in 03 blood , constr. 03 , with suff. 333 , but 
03 D 3 ( d attenuated to l), plur. 0333 , 333 . But perhaps both these nouns are 
to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original monosyllabic formations. 

3. Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel tin 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
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by fairly good authority; however, these q e idl- forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The plural forms are given in the Paradigm 
within brackets, since they are not found in the Old Testament. In a narrower 
sense the forms enumerated in § 84 a, letters n-p, belong to this class; in a wider 
sense all those which have unchangeable vowels throughout, thu% § 84 a, letter u, 
§ 84 b y letter e (^t£g, comp., however, the anomalous forms mentioned there), 
letters f-i, m (No. 34 sq.), n (No. 39), p (No. 44), also partly § 85. b-w (especially 
letters / and r). 

XX In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form (see above), cases 
are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante-penultima 
(with the secondary tone) ; comp, above, letters it and pp, also of the form 
(properly q&ttt) the examples whilst the constr. si. 

sing, according to the rule, changes the a into vocal Sfivd (DHD , (These 

are not to be confounded with forms like tyrant, which is for , and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qamef.) Of the form ( qdtdt) in this 

class, are week, plur. D'JDt!? and constr. rrtynfc^ but with Metheg 

of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, 03 'niDt^. 


§ 04 . Formation of Feminine Nouns . 

a 1. The feminine ending n__, when appended to the masculine 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92. b). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms will 
be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine nouns. 

b Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always 
added to the ground-form, (a) na|>p queen, and with attenuation 

of a to i nbO? lamb, HBX") hot stone , Is. 6, 6 (elsewhere always HDVn ; 
see Baer on Ezek. 40, 17), ng]n strength (unless belonging to 
Paradigm b); (b) rnnp covering (masc. "^ 9 ), not to be confounded 
with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed D, derived from nf'b 
stems, as nwt) command, plur. rriXD; HJljJ grace, pleasure (fjj?); 
( f ) proper name (*l^n mole), n^3 * food (^?K); (d) fngJ girl 

089); (/) nefca weed, rnntD purity (rnfi); (g) wrong (also rfov, 
Paradigm t); (1) HTX victuals (masc. TJ, comp. Paradigm h); from 
qitl and qufl-forms, nj '3 understanding, tempest; {k) fat 
tail (as if from \ 5 >K), JT2B* (d attenuated to i) captivity ('?&*), wreath 
(probably an original ^/VZ-form); (/) HJH life, ITHt? measure (attenuated 
from n*TO); adjectives derived from y"y stems also belong in flexion 
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to this class, as H3T mult a, with middle guttural nyj mala ; (m) m3] 
plan ; (n) Hgn statute (pH). 

Paradigm II: ground-form qatdlat, &c., (a) vengeance (&£}) I c 
(b) HDIX earth; (c) corpse; (d) HDJg languida; ( f) HDJ beautiful, 
nyg end (from HDJ, njfjj). From stems W arise such forms as nny 
(masc. *1}?, properly part. Qal from TO) female witness . From the 

ground-form qatul, ngDg profunda (masc. pto^), rFJDJj servitude , &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) rn 1 ^ a woman with child (comp, the examples 
in § 84 a, letter j, and the retention of the e in the part . Pi*el, 

Ex. 22, 17. 23, 26; in the Hithpdel, i Ki. 14, 5 sq.), but also with 
the change of the e (originally i) into S*wd, dwelling, Nah. 3, 8. 

However, in these participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated 
by (see below, letter h); (c) r6te those of the captivity (masc. »^3), 
but also with a recurrence of the final Y 6 dh, njDH clamorous , Prov. 7,11, 
and the examples in § 75. v. On the d of the participles of verbs *"V, 
which also belong to this class, such as HIT peregrina, comp. § 72. g. 

Paradigm IV: original changeable vowel in the first syllable, e 
unchangeable in the second, (a) magna, HTOn stork f properly 
pia; r6vB virgin , properly seiuncta ; (b) TOJJ miser a. 

2 . A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like JVDa f 
weeping (masc. § 93.1, k), JV"13 covenant; but feminine participles 
of verbs x"^, as HXyto, may be due to contraction from yds?el, 
&c., whilst forms like JNWto, rixfeH (see § 74. i) may be explained 
on the analogy of the forms treated in § 93. /. Apart from the rf'b 
formations, the only examples with simple n are }? (construct si.) 

Gen. 16, 11. Jud. 13, 5. 7 for (Gen. 17, 19. Is. 7, 14), and 
rncto 1 Ki. 1, 15, contracted from comp. § 80. d. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine g 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from (for original g e biri ; 

§ 69. c), the form rniil mistress (but only in construct si.; the absolute 
st. is rrj'35); from fl3$D najn? queen; in Paradigm II, (a) 

£»: levir, fern, TO* (from to?}); nnnB (nnB = nriB pit ) Lev. 13, 55; 

(c) "na wall, HTja (from n")*ia = g e dirt; comp. 12} as construct st. of 
H?t); on the other hand, is construct st. of with lengthening 
of the original i of Wpn. 
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by fairly good authority; however, these q*tdl-ioim& in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The plural forms are given in the Paradigm 
within brackets, since they are not found in the Old Testament. In a narrower 
sense the forms enumerated in § 84 a, letters n-p, belong to this class; in a wider 
sense all those which have unchangeable vowels throughout, thus, § 84 a , letter u, 
§ 84 b, letter e (^t£g, comp., however, the anomalous forms mentioned there), 
letters f-i, m (No. 34 sq.), n (No. 39), p (No. 44), also partly § 85. b-w (especially 
letters / and r). 

XX In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form (see above), cases 
are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante-penultima 
(with the secondary tone); comp, above, letters ii and pp, also of the form ^tpij 
(properly q&ttl) the examples E'D^D, f whilst the constr. st. 

sing, according to the rule, changes the a into vocal Tfwd (D**]D, J^HB). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like tyrant , which is for and 

consequently has an unchangeable Qamef.) Of the form (q&tiH) in this 

class, are week, plur. D'JDJP and rrfjDjP, constr. but with Methcg 

of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, 


§ 04. Formation of Feminine Nouns. 

a 1. The feminine ending n__, when appended to the masculine 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92. b). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms will 
be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine nouns. 

b Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always 
added to the ground-form, (a) nabp queen, nfea?, and with attenuation 
of a to i nfcOS) lamb , hot stone , Is. 6, 6 (elsewhere always ; 

see Baer on Ezek. 40, 17), HjJ]n strength (unless belonging to 
Paradigm b); (b) rnnp covering (masc. *VJP), not to be confounded 
with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed D, derived from n"^ 
stems, as command, plur. grace , pleasure (fj?); 

(r) JVjbn, proper name (*^H mole), rtatf food ; (d) rnjJI girl 
P5»); (/) netea weed, rrjno purify pn6); (g) nSy wrong (also 
Paradigm i); (i) HTX victuals (masc. T?, comp. Paradigm h); from 
qitl and $w//-forms, HJ'3 understanding , tempest; (k) fat 

tail (as if from (a attenuated to l) captivity wreath 

(probably an original qitl- form); (/) Hjn Ufe, n*Jp measure (attenuated 
from »TTO) ; adjectives derived from y"y stems also belong in flexion 
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to this class, as multa, with middle guttural nyj mala; (m) m 3 ] 
plan; (») Hgn statute (ph). 

Paradigm II: ground-form qat&lat , &c., (a) vengeance (OiJJ); c 
( 3 ) HOIK earth; (c) n^ 3 J corpse; (d) HDJg languida; ( f) HDJ beautiful, 
nsg end (from HDJ, From stems W arise such forms as rng 

(masc. * 1 ?, properly part . Qal from TO) female witness. From the 
ground-form qatul, ngDJJ profunda (masc. P^), servitude , &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) rn^ ( a woman with child (comp, the examples 
in § 84 a, letter s, and the retention of the e in the part. PC el. 

Ex. 22, 17. 23, 26; in the Hithpdel , i Ki. 14, 5 sq.), but also with 
the change of the e (originally i) into S*wd, np&h dwelling , Nah. 3, 8. 
However, in these participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated 
by n_ (see below, letter h) ; (c) nbfa those of the captivity (masc. ^ 3 ), 
but also with a recurrence of the final Y 6 dh, HJD'n clamorous , Prov. 7,11, 
and the examples in § 75. v. On the d of the participles of verbs 
which also belong to this class, such as MIT peregrina , comp. § 72. g. 

Paradigm IV: original changeable vowel in the first syllable, e 
unchangeable in the second, (a) magna, HTpn stork, properly 
pia; r6*na virgin, properly seiuncta ; (b) misera. 

2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like IV 03 f 
weeping (masc. * 33 , § 93.1, k ), T )' 9 }3 covenant; but feminine participles 
of verbs as HKJrtD, may be due to contraction from ydspet, 
&c., whilst forms like rifcOfo, ( see § 74* 0 ma y be explained 
on the analogy of the forms treated in § 93. /. Apart from the rr"J> 
formations, the only examples with simple n are [3 ( construct st.) 

Gen. 16, 11. Jud. 13, 5. 7 for (Gen. 17, 19. Is. 7, 14), and 
HTOtp 1 Ki. 1, 15, contracted from comp. § 80. d. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine g 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from JjH?? (for original g e biri ; 

§ 69. c), the form JTJ 33 mistress (but only in construct st.; the absolute 
st. is rrv?J); from (t£d = najjD queen; in Paradigm II, (a) 
tx? levir, fem. no* (from no?}); nnns (nnB=nna pit) Lev. 13, 55; 

(c) “Hf wall, rnna (from WTia = g B dirt; comp. Jpt as construct st. of 
on the other hand, IHppn is construct st. of n^tpn, with lengthening 
of the original i of Afton, 
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h Formations with a changeable 5 in the second syllable belonging 
to this class are, bronze (from perhaps also niTJ3 writing 

(unless it be obscured from 3 ^ 3 , § 93, Paradigm IV, c ).—Paradigm III, 
(a) ntpnh (from Jptprih), masc. Drfn seal; (3) (properly sucking) 
sprout (in pause , e. g. rfjsh Ex. 26, 4, &c.), and so most feminines 
of the participle tafc. On this transition of the ground-form qSlilt to 
see above), cf. § 69. c; qStalt regularly serves as 
the ground-form before suffixes, and under the influence of ajpittural, 
e. g. njn\ feminine of knowing; in a wider sense, ri^a skull 
may also be included here, see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings rfl and rp_, see § 86. k, /, § 95 at the end. 


§ 96 . Paradigms of Feminine Nouns . 

a In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92. b-k y 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of 
feminines also: (1) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the a. of the termination 
n_ becomes again a. in the construct sL ft—). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the ending n_, e. g. nfW; (2) without the tone or foretone 
an originally short vowel almost always becomes vocal &wd ; on the 
other hand, before a vowel which had thus become vocal & f wd the 
& in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to vocal 
S*wd returns, although usually attenuated to i, e. g. rifHX from 
sadhaq&th; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms 
before the termination Hi or D'—, and in formations of the latter kind 
also before the light suffixes, a pretonic Qames reappears, while the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal &wd. This short 
vowel, however, returns in the construct st ., whether ending in T\\ or 
; in formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms deal only with such of the forms treated 
in § 94 (with the exception of I, d) as incur some vowel changes 
or other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy 
of Paradigm I, d. 
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I. b 



^ ■ 


— A - 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. e. 

Sing, absolute 

rrainj 

t: - 

nann 

t :v 

nnn 

t : t 

n ^n [nra*] 


(gueen) 

{reproach) 

{waste) 

( statute ) ( mistress ) 

„ construct 

nabo 

nam 

- JV 

na-tn 

ngn n-jas 

„ with light suff. 

'na|>D 

'na-in 

• t :v 

'ra-tn 

'ngn was 

„ with grave suff. 

Danai© 

v j ~ 

Danann 

v i - :v 

oana-in 

oangn tjarnaa 

Plur . absolute 


rriB"in 

T“* 

niatn 

Trs 

rtisn 

„ construct 

ntoi© 

! 

■ntem 

: v 

ri'ann 

rrijsn 

„ with suff '. 



'rria-in 

'rrtpn 

Dual absolute 




D'nbxp 



( embroidery 


( cymbals ) 



on both sides) 





11 . 


III. 


a. 

^b. 

C. 

a. b. 

Sing, absolute 


m 

7UV 

T ▼ 


{ righteousness ) ( outcry ) 

{year) 

{sprout) {skull) 

,, construct 


ne^L 

JW 

-: 

np> i$j» 

„ with light suff \ 

'nirrs 

*10?. 


'130* 'nfaja 

„ with grave suff ’ 



Dansb 

t l*i 

oan^; Danjaj* 

Plur. absolute 

WR 


T 


„ construct 

ntyro 


ntab 

t 

rtfpsV 

„ with suff. 

'nip-;* 


'nl*> 

■ < 

'rriptf', 'ntajy 

Dual absolute 




[D^TO] 




{lips') 

(, fitters of brass') 

„ construct 






Remarks. 

1. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms, (a) The locative of this class d 
has the form towards Gibeah (masc. JDJ). In some coses, especially with 

an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in question 
is to be referred to a qdtl or a qttl base, e.g. njjjn strength (comp. HBin under b). 

A dual of this form occurs in seven times (comp. seven, fern.). 


1 Only in Ps. 699 10, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, comp. 
§ 93 - 

* On nfat? as a less frequent (poetic) form for see 5 87. n. 

U 
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Analogous to masculine forms like Bfr 5 } (§ 93. j)is HDlTj myrtle .—From masculines 
of the form 'IB (n"b, comp. 5 93. I, k) arise feminines sometimes like HIKI, 
(see above, § 94. b), sometimes like H '33 (§ 94. f ); occasionally 
the final D is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the stem 
(comp. § 87. k), e.g. nin^n spears . Forms like Hj *13 (comp. rWN, a qtitl form) 
are derived directly from the masculine forms '*13 kid, '3X a Jleet. — (b) From 
a stem \ f/ V 9 MEIl wheat (for HDjn), plur. D'tSn. — (c) From r/Xty foreskin , 
the plur. absol. is (comp. D'j^B, § 93, Paradigm I,/), constr. — 

(d) Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem JJ"y (ground-form qHtl, 
like Mjn of the form q&tl, HBT of the form qftl), with 6 for it, K 3 H terror, Is. 
19, 17 (Aramaic orthography for § 1311 ). 

t (e) To the list of segholate forms with n fem. belong also the infinitives of verbs 
1 /7 D and [ /7 B, which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, as 
TOP (from aety, njn (from JTT), flBS (from 033 ), as well as nng (from n^); 
comp. § 69. m and § 66. b and g. The infinitives of verbs 1"B are, however, also 
found in the form nib, JINX, and of the same origin also are PH }1 congrega¬ 
tion (from *1JT), Myy counsel (from pj£), fljt? sleep (from Jfc^), constr. HTJ, FOP, 
while in the constr. forms DJI sweat, Gen. 3, 19 (from JJP to flow), and 
excrement, Ezek. 4, 12, the Sere has remained firm. 

/ From a stem V'V (cf. to be ashamed) is ntpS shame, with sujffix 

From a stem (!"6*n, comp., however, Barth, ZD MG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem in') the masculine appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yddh, and afterwards the feminine r6*l door; in the plural 
rrinin, constr. the n of the termination is, however, retained (see above, 

letter d, nlH' 3 n). In a similar way npfe? trough has arisen (from njJEP), of 
which the masc. must have been pfc*»'pj ?; on the other hand, the plur. constr. 
rtinptf Gen. 30, 38 (again retaining the feminine fi as an apparent radical) can 
only be derived from a kindred form (np& or nart- 

g 2. Paradigm II: ground-form q&t&l&t, &c., comp. § 94. c, Paradigm II, a and b. 
Analogous to the masculine forms like plur. D' 30 p, we find H 3 Dp parva , 
&c.—The constr. forms, like Dp*1X (sidh'q&th), are distinguished by the &wd 
medium (§ 10. d) from the segholate forms, like (kibh-sdth). Consequently 

the constr. st. ng "13 Gen. 28, 4 and elsewhere (from 1 * 13^3 blessing ), and ITTin 
1 Sam. 14, 15 and elsewhere (from ITTIH a trembling), are abnormal. — Under 
the influence of a guttural (see Paradigm b) the original & is retained in the first 
syllable in the constr. st. (comp, also earth, HDIX); in other cases it is 

modified to S'ghdl, e.g. nbjjl wagon, . Frequently from an absol . st. 

in n_ the constr. is formed with the termination fl, e.g. iTIDJI crown, constr. 
rntSJj (from rnpjp; along with PHIfJJ assembly, fyjSg is found usually, even 
in the absol. st.; flDZ}? (fr° m levir) before suffixes is pointed as in 
'IJipy, and thus completely agrees with m 3 ? (Paradigm I, e). From a stem 
(fDK) is formed HDN truth (from ’ dmant, and this no doubt for an original 
* dmint, § 69. c) before suffixes 'TOtt &c. 

h From the masc. form ( qd{tt) are formed, according to rule, iTYIS wall, 
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f^ 3 J corpse, constr. ; iTOHS cattle, constr. nOH3 (for DDT 13 ). More ire- 
qnently, however, the e of the second syllable is retained before the termination 
ath of the constr. st.; thus from once Is. 26, 19, and always rD"\? 

pool, r£ta prey , Jlfctptp unclean , full, Is. 1, 21 (with t compaginis, see 

f 90. /), VIVID Job 16, 13 ; 1 Sam. 1, 27 and elsewhere (with syncope of 

the it, x Sam. 1,17) also 'flW Job 6, 8. 

As dual we find DVDV sides (comp. iflS'V Gen. 49,13, from the obsolete H3V, % 
feminine of TJV); the constr. st. 'H3V is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (nST, comp. 7|V as constr . st. of 1 JV), unless the closed syllable be due 
to the analogy of fiSVl and HTIH (letter g). 

In the forms with simple H feminine the ground-form qdtllt is developed (§ 69. c) k 
to q'talt, and this again regularly to Thus the feminine of “Of? companion 

is °f "Hj fem. n*J 13 besides iTVia.—Of V'P stems the segholate forms 

nnj rest and T\F& pit (from rftJ, belong to this class; Bbttcher {Gram. i. 

411) rightly distinguished the latter from corruption (stem fillt#); k* 

same way also DPO rest is distinct from firti a lighting down (stem nnj). 

The feminines of the form qdttl from stems ¥'y, as HflD mortua , iTjJJ fem. / 

witness (from rflD, Vy), have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable. 

Comp., on the other hand, the forms from '"D stems mentioned above, letter e, 

such as rot? sleep , constr. st. ; moreover, iTDn anger , constr. st. fipn (but 
< T “ ’ * T ** < < "* 

TOn a leathern bottle , in pause HOn Gen. 21, 15, constr . st. D^p fiph Gen. 21, 14, 

perhaps from a stem HOT). 

The feminines of the form qdtdl, like MiJDJJ (masc. pb^), maintain the original HI 
it by sharpening the following consonant (comp. § 93. kk ); on the other hand, by 
appending the fem. n, segholate forms arise, like MBTU, before suff. DTOpHS &c. 
Dual DTO (placed under Paradigm III, c); comp., however, Lam. 3, 7. 

A few feminines from stems (Paradigm II, c) are found with the ending Ath, ft 
due to the rejection of the final Waw or Y 6 dh and contraction of the preceding & 
with the A of the termination dth; thus n3D portion (for mdndydth or mdndwdth), 
n 3 fp end , plur. rtfDD ( constr . st. Neh. 12, 47. 13, 10) and rffcOD (Neh. 12, 44); 
rfarp Ex. 38, 5; comp. 37, 8 and 39, 4 K*th.; on n*N 2 valleys , see § 93. v .— 
rrftt sign (stem ffitf) is obscured from j")K, and this is contracted from *Aydth - 
* dwdydth; plur. with double feminine ending; comp, above, letter f and 

§ 87. k .—The retention of the d in the first syllable in wtj, &c., Gen. 24, 41 
and elsewhere, is abnormal. 

3. Paradigm III, comp, the various forms in 5 94. d and f-h. The dual O 
trnWn two walls. Is. 22, II and elsewhere, taken directly from the plur. nlDifl, 
for DWtfn, is abnormal (comp. § 87. s, and the proper name DVfrll Jos. 15, 36). 

—Among the forms resembling participles Qal of verbs 2 "y, such as JTJT (masc. 

V from %dlr , hence with unchangeable A), must be reckoned also i"lD 3 high place 
(from Ml) *, which has for its constr . st. plur. the pleonastic form VrtD 3 , or written 

[* This etymology is extremely doubtful.—G.W.C.] 

U 2 
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defectively *Hb 3 (see 5 87. s) ; for this the Masora everywhere requires 'HM, 
which is to be read barn 0 1 hi (not bdm°thi), with an anomalous shortening of the 
6 to_• with suffixes on the contrary 'Htoa, &c. 

P In a wider sense the feminines of the form tag (§ 84 b, letter e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the A of the second syllable before the termination D, 
e.g inflammation (from dall&qt ), with suff. rJfijTOf Ezek. 16, 5a; 

signet j also fem. of the forms btDg and tap (5 84 b, letters c and d), as 
(for * iwwftlt ), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix ID (§ 85. g-k), e.g. rotatp kingdom , 
constr. always roJjDD; rntD]tD (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook, plur. nVllDjtD; 
ITJDbp reward , with suff. VPQi; comp, also the examples given in 
§ 85. g and p, as rn^itD birth (from on the other hand, HfcOrilD outgoing ), 
generation, HDjrtljl abomination, constr. rDjriFl, &c. 

Q Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 
e. g. rnafct a letter , plur. filial (as if from rnSN); also rtfpSV, which is merely 
formed on the analogy of the other plur. fem. of participles Qal , is to be referred 
to a sing. . Comp., moreover, riKHTO ploughshare, plur. rriKHTO (as if 
from nehnp) 1 ; on the other hand, fiVTTlb capitals (of columns), and rtfriDfrl 
reproofs , are the regular plurals of fl’jrib and nrpto. 

r In nafc) coat the original d of the first syllable is maintained by the sharpening 
of the following consonant (comp. Arab, qutdn), with suff. WTO, the constr. st., 
however, is T 13 TO (as also in the absol. st. in Ex. 28, 39); plur. DfaTO, constr . 
nfaTO.—The form n^bta given in Paradigm III, b is a Pdlpdl-l orm of the stem ^3 f 
comp. § 84 letter p. 

S 4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels throughout, 
the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become vocal frwd, owing 
to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in §§84 and 85 those 
from y"y stems especially belong to this class, as H^3tD scroll, praise, ntaft 

prayer (§ 85. i and q), as well as the feminines of the participle HipfCtl of verbs 3"y, 
e. g. rmttp enlightening (from TNtD), and generally the feminines of stems 
which are compounded with the preformative D, as HITOtp rest (from rtf 3D), 
see § 85. /; from 7 t"b stems perhaps also vbyFi conduit ( constr. st. Is. 7, 3 

and elsewhere) and HK^ri travail. Thus all these forms' coincide externally with 
those which already, as masculines, have unchangeable vowels throughout (see 
the list of them in § 93. ww). 

t 5. The feminine ending 1 V_ (apart from M'^-forms like 1 TO 3 , § 94. /) arises 
from the addition of the feminine D to the ending which is employed to form 


1 Astarte (plur. which was formerly included among these 

examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the original 
like :J^b Lev. 18, 21, &c. (for with the vowels of HBQ shame , the latter word 
having been substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
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adjectives, &c M see § 86. d, h, and k. The ending ftt, mentioned in the same 
place, is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as HVlfipy 
Job 12, 5, sometimes to forms with a half-closed syllable, as ; from 

stems we find forms sometimes like captivity, sometimes like rft221 weeping, 
rrt^3 exile, rmn vision ; the latter retain the a of the first syllable even in the 
constr. st. and before suffixes. From a qdtil-iorm is formed HVIIIS difficulty ; 
from a q&tll-i orm HVTpB See. 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distinguished. U 
In some cases the whole ending is retained, as if belonging to the stem (comp, 
above, letter /), e.g. from in others this ending is resolved, as 

in Dan. 8, 22 (no doubt for m&l*khuww 6 th), as well as in * edh'wdtk , 

from nnj? testimony, but only in connexion with suffixes, Ps. 119, 14, 

&c.; Vrf*]}? i Ki. 2, 3, &c. 


§ 96 . Nouns of Peculiar Formation . 

In the following Paradigms \ pp. 294 to 296, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor¬ 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregular is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are 
based. 


1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are h TnX > DH and Tlton (on which 
see the remarks), and all the forms which are not found in the Old Testament. 
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Sing, absolute 

IX 

T 

nx 

T 

rrirw 

r 

B*X 

n^x 


{father) 

{brother) 

{sister) 

{man) 

{woman) 

„ construct 

*31$ 

*nx 

• 

rfTOt 

&*X 

r\&k 

V •• 

„ with suff. of 1 sing . 

*nx 

• T 

'nhg 

*B*X 

*npx 

• 1 • 

„ 2 rnasc. 

T9¥ 

T™ 

^jnint? 



„ 2 fem. 

T?« 

T™ 

firrtriK 

*|B*X 


„ 3 masc. 

(VP3K) V3K 

(vrnt?) vn« 

inns 

le*x 

\FtfX 

„ 3 /««• 

TOOK 

T • T 

irnt< 

T • T 

nnhK 

t -• 

atrx 

T 


„ 1 PI. 

AT3X 
•» 

wnx 

• T 

unroj 



„ 2 masc . 


tD'nx 

r • -s 

EW'Wl 



„ 2 fem . 

ITMI 





„ 3 masc. 

on>3K 

■OrnK 

DTITOt 



» 3 f‘*t- 

m 





Plur. absolute 

rf3K 

T 

irnK 


D'B'JK 

D'VJ 

„ construct 

nintt 

'TO? 


nsto? 

'in 

„ with suff. ofi sing. ^bX 

'W, pause'*X 

'ni'TO? 

'm 

HW 

- T 

„ 2 OTarr. 


TO* 


Tffc 

tf? 

„ 2 fem. 



TOlnK 



„ 3 masc. 

l'nSK 


rri'n?? 

veto 

T T”J 


Z/ m ' 

wniK 



rreox 

T V T-J 


„ 1 /*/. 

WTO? 


W&K 

WBO 

•• T 

„ 2 masc. 

oyniiN 

r - 1 

D3'n« 

T “ "J 

DS'rrtnM 

r - i -l 


D3'OT 

t •• : 

„ 3 tffcWC. 

(DirnbK) DT&K 

Drrnx 

v 

Dsvn'riK 

v - 1: “ 

DiTtMK 

orrw 

v - : 

„ if™- 


Remarks. 





3 X father; the constr. 'DX, like *11K and '33 (which occurs once), may perhaps 
be reckoned among the remains of an earlier linguistic period, discussed in $ 90. L 
However, 3 X also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. a^ebK, beside 
D^C^IlX, &c.; also Gen. 17, 4 sq. fton*DX for the purpose of explaining the 
name DHp] 3 X. On the plur.?tf2£ see § 87./. 

m brother . The plur. absol. D'llX has Dagel forte implicitum (f 22. c); VHX 
stands for according to the phonetic law stated in § 27.and so also *nX in 

pause for 'flX. The sharpening of the fl merely serves to keep the preceding 
Pathafc short, as in &c. (§ 93. ee). 

inX one (for TnX, likewise with Dage'i forte implicitum , § 22. c, comp, f 27. q) t 
constr . and otherwise in close connexion,* 1 H$ (Gen. 48,22. 2 Sam. 17,22. Is. 27,12. 
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n&M 

T T 


t? 

na 


*3 

• s 

{handmaid) 

(house) 

{son) 

(daughter) 

{day) 

(vessel) 


ira 

T? 

na 

tf' 

'f>3 

W 

wa 

*a 

^na 



VICK 

N(t-J 


’Ija, pause ^33 

pause ^|na 


tI>? 


’jn'a 

m 




ino« 

in'a 

133 

tea 

(mU 

1 w 



rirpa 

T •• 

rl33 

t ; 

ana 





u3a 





a m 


Dana 

Tl * 




orra 



oei' 

T 


rrfnDM 

trm 

• IT 

D'33 

• T 

nta 

T 


d'5*i 

nine* 

'na 

•• IT 


nfaa 

'O' 

“: 

f? 

'fliTOK 


':a 

“ T 

'nia 

'PJ 



Tfr 

T3? 

TO 1 ? 


T§b 


TOj? 

TJ? 

TO 1 ? 

t°; 


who* 

T | - 


vja 

vni? 

ro* 

T T 


rpninpK 


iT3? 

nrila 

< 

rpoj 

of? 


U'na 

~ ir 

via 

•• T 

wnia 

•• : 

U'D' 

"t 

U'fe 

DynheK 

Da'na 

V *• |T 

eaea 

7 M S 

Da'rta 

7 •• ! S 

Da'o* 

V •• I 

Da'^a 

7 *• S 


Drvna 

V “IT 

DiT33 

Dirnia 

v •* 1 : 

omc' 

V •• 1 

Dirixa 

v *. 1 

Wftt* 

fima 

• V ” |T 

m 





Zech. 11, 7; and especially before JD [D] Gen. 3, 2a. Ex. 30,14. Nam. 16, 15. 
Jud. 17, 5. 1 Sam. 9, 3. Ezek. 18, 10); fern. TITO una (for fnnK, according to 
§ 19.^), in pause nnK. Once in masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19. h) f Ezek. 33, 30, 
as in Aramaic; plnr. Q'lTO some, bat also iidem. 

* • T **J 

rrintC sister, from 'Ah&w&t or 'tih&y&t, with elision of the 1 or \ and the A , which 
has arisen from A 4 , obscured to d. In Nam. 6, 7 1 nh|t stands for frlhK (with 
Dagel forte implicitum in the n). The plur. absol. (HiTIK) does not happen to 
occur. In Ezek. 16, 52 TjnVnX occurs (for 7 ]Y)'n$). In the forms TlinK 
Jos. 2, 13 K e ih., IpmflK Ezek. 16, 51. 55. 61 (to be read also in verse 45 for 
7 jrrtn>$, which has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in 
w. 48. 49. 56), and Da'rfnK Hos. 2, 3 (for which, however, read MfrtnK) the 
third radical has been entirely lost. 
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Sing, absolute 


">'V 

n b 

V 

wn 

DP 

M] 



(water) 

(city) 

(mouth) 

(head) 

(name) (heaven) 

» 

construct 



'B 


Dtf, *oe> 

•• t V 


» 

with suff. of 1 sing. 

'TV 

S B 


'DP 

• 1 


n 

2 masc . 



V® 

’If* 1 , paused 


tf 

2 fem. 





w 


ft 

3 masc. 


iTy y>b, *t>b 

itwh 

Svv 


>1 

Zfem. 



n 4 

T • 

Fltftb 

T 

"tf 


tf 

1 PI. 



VB 

WS»th 

WCB> 

•*: 


tf 

2 masc. 



D 3 'B 

V • 


coos* 

t : • 


ft 

3 masc. 


DI'V 

ditb 

V • 

Dtfcb 

T 

DDP 

r : 


tt 

Zfem. 




}B*h 



Plur . absolute 


D'tV 

ni‘B 

tretan 

nice* 

tFDV 

tt 

construct 

"D, 'VD 

n.v 


'tfto 

ntojff 

'Dtf 

tt 

with suff. of 1 sing. 'P'D 






tt 

2 masc. 


vlv 




rtf 

tt 

2 fem. 


TV} 





tt 

3 masc. 

V 1 $'D 





1'Dt? 

T T 

tt 

Zfem. 

nnro 

TV- 



nino 

T *.• ▼ 



tt 

1 PI. 




who 



a 

2 masc. 




DS'Bfcn 

» ~ |T 


M^DP 

v - : 

tt 

3 masc. 

on'o'D 

D!T1£ 


Drt'B'tO 

V •• | v 

DTrtD^ 


tt 

Zfem. 




fiTt^o 

frrtotf 



B^X man , according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened for B>X 
(from 'ill, with assimilation of the NAn of the ground-form 'ini from the stem 
BOX, which again has been attenuated from 'anT) t or softened directly from 'ini. 
It is, however, probable that a separate stem (B^X to be strong ?) is to be assumed 
for the singular 1 ; consequently the stem BOX to be sociable , would be connected 
only with the plur. D*BbX (D'^X is found only in Is. 53,3. Ps. 141,4. Prov. 8,4). 

fttpX slave, handmaid; with the plur. ftfnDX, with consonantal H, comp, in 
Aram. [PQX fathers , and similarly in Phoen. finin from , also Arab. * abahdt 


1 So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Hebr. i. 83 sq., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegg p. 160 sqq., Praetorius in Kuhn’s Orient. L. B. t 1884, 
p. 196; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 38; while Noldeke ( ZDMG . 1886, p. 739 sqq.), 
against Delitzsch, would connect both g?*X and with the stem BOX. 
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(fathers), *ummahAt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a triliteral 
stem. 

woman, probably for HBbx ; ? from BOX to be weak ( = Arabic 'dntitiC), 
and therefore distinct from BOX to be sociable (see above, on B^X). So De Lagarde, 
Uebersickt, p. 68; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 159 sq. The form DB*X (for 'tit, with n fem. 
from VJf, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of the f to e, comp. 
JTBton as constr. st. of H^pn Jive) occurs in Deut. 21, 11. 1 Sam. 28, 7. Ps. 
58, 9, even in absol. st. [c£, however, below, § 130.4,5].— In Ps. 128, 3 ^JftB?X 
is found for 'JTtB’X. Instead of the plur. D'Efa (by aphaeresis from DHCfoX ? 
according to Friedr. Delitzsch, from another distinct stem, DBO), we find in 
Ezek. 23, 44 nfe^X \ 

JV3 house, plur. DTD (only in Deut. 6, 11. x Chron. 28, 11 DTD without 
Metheg\ pronounced bdttm. The explanation of the DageS in the H is still 
a matter of dispute. According to Jewish tradition (comp. Delitzsch, Jesaia, ed. 3, 
p. 79), the Dagel forte (after firm Metheg; comp. § 16. f {) serves merely to 
distinguish this word from DTD passing the night {part. Qal of HD); the Syriac 
bdtttn, however, shows that the Daget is original, and belongs to the character 

of the form. According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 88, DTD is simply 

< < * ,T 

contracted from bai-ttm (as }X from £X f DJ*J 7 from DO'JJ, &c.), and the DageS, 
therefore, is lene; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 56, proposes the name Dage f forte ortho - 
consonanticum; Philippi, ZDMG. xlix. p. 206, assumes for the plural a stem 
distinct from that of the singular. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation botttm is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation (see § 8. d, 
note 2), which leaves no doubt as to the A. 

}3 son (Gen. 30,19 constr. usually "j 3 (also with a conjunctive accent 

as an equivalent for Maqqeph, Gen. 17,17. Is. 8, 2, and elsewhere, 1 Chron. 9, 21; 
even with smaller disjunctives, especially in the combination J 3 tp, Ex. 30, 14. 
Lev. 27, 3, and elsewhere ["J 3 D only after DX] and before BHh, also in Is. 51,12; 
see Strack on Ex. 30, 14]), rarely "J3 (Deut. 25, 2. Jon. 4, 10 twice, Prov. 30, 1, 
and so always in the combination and in the proper names plDjJS [but 

Benjamite ] and Prov. 30,1), once 02 (comp. $ 90. 1 ) Gen. 49,11, 

and to (§ 90. n ) Num. 23, 18. 24, 3. 15.— In Gen. 49, 22 J2, for which “f 2 
ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol. st., not the constr. 

TD daughter (from bant, and this again, according to the law stated in § 69. c, 
for bint, fem. of | 3 ), with suff. TD for TU 3 * Hto, from the sing. HJ 3 , 

comp. D 02 sons. 

DH husband's father, only with suff. IppH, H'Dri ; and rtoH husband's mother , 
only with suff. Ijnton, rinton. Comp. Dx/plX and rfPlX. 

DV day (Arab, yaum ), dual DJOT \ the plur. D'tpj is probably from a different 
sing. (DJ yam ) a , constr. W and (poetically) Deut. 32, 7. Ps. 90, 15. 


1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in the Babylonian glosses to Baer's text of Ezekiel, p. xi) 
on Ezek. 23, 44, remarks that the Assyro-BabyIonian forms from aYtaiu (woman), 
the plur. aiidti corresponding, therefore, to ftftfX, not to the ordinary plur. D^J. 

9 The supposition (put forward also in earlier editions of this Grammar) that 
the plur. D'DJ arose from D*p1* through elision of the 1, is invalidated by the fact 
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*^3 vessel , in pause 'bs (with suff. ^p !*3 Dent. 23, 35) from i"l^3 to contain, 
plnr. (as if from ^> 3 , H^ 3 ; according to Konig, ii. 63, simply shortened 

from kilytm ). 

D^b water; comp, on the plnr. f 88. d. 

Vy city. The plnr. is scarcely syncopated from D^VJJ, as it is pointed 
in Jnd. 10,4 (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding D^JJf ass colts' ), 
but from a kindred sing. ty, which still occurs in proper names. 

HB mouth, constr. st. *B (for original *B — HB ?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and Konig (it 103), HB stands for HKB (ground-form 
play) from HKB to breathe, to blow ; according to Olshausen, for *B, from a stem 
fPB or mB. But parallel with the Hebrew HB are Assyr. pH, Arab. f&, fam , 
famm, fumm, BibL Aram. DB, N 13 B, Syr. pAm, p&md, so that Barth, ZDMG. 
xli. p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (1DD), viz. fm 
and fw. *B my mouth , from pi-y ; for DH'B we find in Ps. 17,10. 58, 7. 59, 13 
UD'B. The supposed plur. D'B 1 Sam. 13, 21 is generally explained as a con¬ 
traction from D*JB, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. l"fi*B, for the 
edges of a sword, occurs in Prov. 5, 4; reduplicated rfrD'B Is. 41,15. Ps. 149, 6. 

fcWl head (obscured from ■» nfl); plur. (for D^tCj, § 23. c) ; 

V&th only in Is. 15, 2. 

a head of small cattle ( sheep or goal), constr. st. nfc^, with suff. VVf? 
1 Sam. 14, 34^and V& Deut. 22, I, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground- 
form si*ay, but according to De Lagarde, Uebersicht, 81 sq., from a stem 
(.lb = say — wtsay). 

O 0 name, constr. generally 00 (only six times ; comp. [3. 
heaven (§ 88. d). 

§ 07. Numerals, (a) Cardinal Numbers . 

a 1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10, in Hebrew, are substantives 
with an abstract meaning, like trios, decas , ircvrdr, and were, therefore, 
originally attached in the construct st. to the word numbered, e.g. 
0^3 Ttihf trias filiorum . However, the appositional construction 
of the numerals was likewise in use, side by side with this, at an 
early date, e.g. D'?3 trias, sc. filii, and from the latter was 

developed the use of the abstract numerals as adjectives (placed after 
their noun), see § 134.*- unus, fem. HHK una , see § 96, show even 


that the a becomes vocal &wd in the constr. st. The view that is merely an 
incorrect obscuring of D*, and therefore distinct from the Arab, yaum , is con¬ 
tradicted by the invariable spelling D^\ &c., notwithstanding the spelling D % 31 
(~D* 3 l?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 (cf. § 7./), and Hos. 6 , 2. 
Cf. also the note on § 100. g. 
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by their form that they are adjectives, although even in this case 
combinations like *10$ unus e montibus are possible). The 

consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special 
(and, with the exception of a shorter) form came to be used, 

whilst the original forms, with the abstract feminine ending, were 
used in connexion with masculine nouns. Hence, with the numerals 
from 3 to jo, it comes to appear as if the masculine form of the 
numeral were connected with the feminine substantive, and the 
feminine with the masculine substantive. For the expression of 
duality, dual forms are naturally used, with the usual distinction 
of gender. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows: 



With the Masculine, 

With the Feminine, 


Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

I. 


inK 

n m 

nm 

2. 

•- 1 

"if 

1 

'T\f 

3- 

nefyf* 

ne6V 

v * 


tbf 

4 . 

nyanwi 

ny|-iK 


5Q-1N 

5- 

njton 

ne£n 

Jt -~i 

pd n 

Eton 

6. 


■v •* 


85^ 

7- 

n 

ny yf 

jn& 

vif 

8. 

n Pf 

npf 

ntof 


9* 


nyeta 

vfn 

yrn 

10 . 

rnfg 





1 Shortened from DVOB*, which would be the regular feminine form of 
Nevertheless, the Daget in .DJW, &c. (even after JtD • D'fifc'D Jon. 4, n ; comp., 
however, Jud. 16, 28) can by no means be regarded as a Dagei fortt arising 

from assimilation of the N&n, for in that case the word could only be D*FI# (comp. 
Arab, iiniani). It is rather to be read iidyim , ftf (with DageS lent), comp. 
tfFlgfcC, representing the later Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZD MG, xlix. 
p. 206), and Arab, 'itn&tani (with a kind of prosthetic fct ; comp. § 19. m), as 
a further fetninine form of * i/ndtti , duo. — Philippi gives a very thorough treatment 
of the subject in his article, ‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im semitischen’ (ZD MG, 
xxxii. p. 21 sqq.), according to which the original form was tiny, which, how¬ 
ever, even in the primitive language, was shortened to //*. In his opinion, 


goes back to the dual form tinaimd, D'PIB? to tinataim& % tintaimd , so that 
in that case which in the Babylonian Codex of 916 has been almost always 

substituted by a later hand for would be the more original and correct form. 
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On the connective forms JfltfTl, comp, the analogous forms in § 93. h. 

C The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the external 
differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The full form 
of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with feminine nouns J , 
e. g. Gen. 7, 13. 1 Sam. 10, 3. Job 1, 4. Ezek. 7, 2 JC'th.; probably 

also Jos. 17,11, where we should read with Dillmann In apposition, 

Zech. 3, 9. 4, a, comp. Jer. 36, 23. Conversely in Gen. 38, 24 D^hn tihv (but 
in the Samaritan ntSvt?)* —For seven , there occurs in Job 42, 13 the 

strange form according to Ewald an old feminine substantive (comp, the 

German ein Siebend , a set of seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

d 2. The numerals from ix to 19 are formed by placing the units, 
without the copula , before the number ten (in the form masc., 
fern.), but without the two words being joined into one. 
However, owing to their rapid pronunciation in one breath, the 
units almost invariably appear in the form of the construct st. (without 
pretonic vowels); comp., in the following table, and nng in the 
numeral 11, and the units in the feminine numerals from 13 upwards. 
The proper connective forms, however, of the masculine abstracts, 
like rt&f, &c., are not admitted in combination with since the 
units are merely in apposition, and not in a genitive relation. Also 
'IV and W, in the number 12, are only apparently in the construct st. } 
although formed in the same way (by contraction of the ay , and the 
loss through phonetic decay of the a of D^, D?PI®*), and for the same 
reason, viz. their close* connexion with the following noun. In 
and the language has contented itself with the contraction of 
the ay (without rejecting the D), unless both forms are to be regarded 
as the Masoretic Qfri perpctuum (§ 17), viz. 'JJ*, for 
as really intended by the K'thibh . 

e Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 

Masculine . Feminine. 

f IDS rnb^ nnic 

11 'pfe^ rnky 


1 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of the 
numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, when 
the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives (see § 97. h). 

2 Wfr which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first by 

J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form tit in or iitbi; comp. 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik t p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the American 
Journal of Philology , viii. 269. Accordingly, is a compound, like the 


-\ 
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Masculine. 

I -toy Q'j^ 

I2 '{ 'it? 

13 - ^ 

&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, comp. § 134./I 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st ., as 
fifteen , Jud. 8, 10. a Sam. 19, 18; n&S? eighteen , Jud. 20, 25. 

3 . The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural forms f 
of the units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the 
unit, thus, of&f 30, D'yriR 40, 50, dW 60, D’jne* 70, D'rt** 

80, D'JJB'n 90. But twenty is expressed by p]ur. of ten *. 

These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state. —In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, Ac., the units 
may precede {two and twenty , as in Arabic and English), e. g. Num. 3,39. 

26,14. Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found {twenty 
and two , as in Syriac, c£ French and English twenty-two\ e.g. 

1 Chron. 12, 28. 18, 5 *. In all cases the units and tens are connected 
by the copula , ordinarily 1 , but ) before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, 1 before 1 before &wd; see § 104. d, e, g. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— S 

100 HfctO fern., constr . HKD. 

200 tPnKD dual (contracted from DViMD; comp. § 23. c). 


Cardinal Numbers. 301 

Feminine. 
rnfe^ D'pip 
rnb{? 'v\& 
rnbj? 


Sansk. tkddafan, tvb «*a, undecim (analogous to the combination of units and tens 
in the numerals from 12-19), and is used at the same time in the composition of the 
feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitutlbn of 'V for 'y *inK and 

nriK see Giesebrecht in ZAW’. 1881, p. 226; 'y occurs only in the 

Priestly Code, in Jer., Ezek., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (i. 3), and in 
passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may very well be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian. 

1 For the irregular plural forms D'JD#, D'ycfrl (from the segholates 

V'y&y yOTI), we should expect D'yBfa. Is this very 

unusual deviation from the common formation (see above, § 93. /, 0 , r) connected 
with the special meaning of these plurals ? 

* According to the conclusions of Konig {De Criticae Sacrae Argumento , p. 61, 
and Lehrgeb. ii. p. 215 sqq.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Hemer {Syntax 
der Zahlworter im A. Lund, 1893, p. 71 sqq.) arrives at the same conclusion 
by a full examination of the statistics; cf. also his remarks on Konig in 
ZAW. 1896, i. 
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300 niKD plur. (but in 2 Ki. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15, K*lh. 

IOOO masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 plur., and so on (except Pn^JJ in 2 Sam. 

18, 3. 2 Ki. 24,14 K*th.; elsewhere always 

10000 PCD"], in the later Books BBT, ten, Kten (properly multitude , 
COmp. fivpias). 

20000 DVtef} dual (see below, letter h); but fitan Neh. 7, 70 
(also Kten Vntf Neh. 7, 71). 

40000 Kten J&nK Neh. 7, 66. 

60000 Ezra 2, 69 (Baer and Ginsburg rffcten, as in 

Dan. 11,12). ns?! thousands of myriads , Gen. 24,60. 

h Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of tbe units has the meaning 
of our ending -fold, e. g. DViy 2 nK fourfold , 2 Sam. 12, 6; sevenfold , 

Gen. 4, 15. 24. Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 (comp. § 134. r). The dual DTl^H 
Ps. 68, 18 (explained by 'd!>K thousands of duplication ) is not meant 

to be taken in the sense of two myriads or twice the number of myriads , but 
in a multiplicative sense.— Besides the plural, which denotes the tens, there are 
also the plurals some, also iidem, and flVllW decades (not decern) 

Ex. 18, 21. 25. 

i 2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, although 
they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. D 3 PIBv 5 P your triad , i. e. 
you three , Num. 12, 4. 

§ 08 . Numerals . ( 3 ) Ordinal Numbers. 

a The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86. 3), 
before which another VJ also is generally inserted between the 
second and third stem radicals. They are as follows: second , 

'V'a-i (like jm, 10*1, D'yai, without the prosthetic tt, which 
appears in innK, &c.), or (which, according to Strack, 

is always to be read for ^?n), W, This 

/ in the penultima unquestionably results from the tendency to assimi¬ 
lation with the i of the ultima, Konig, Lehrgeb . ii. 225. The ordinal 
first is expressed by (cf. § 27. x), from head , beginning , 

with the termination ft (§ 86. f). On the use of ^HK as an ordinal 
in numbering the days of the month, comp. § 134.^/ in such cases 
as Gen. 1, 5. 2, 11, the meaning of first is derived solely from the 
context. 
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The feminine forms have the termination JV—, more rarely (and b 
only in the case of 3 and 10) HJ__. They are employed also to 
express fractions, e.g. riTSton fifth or fifth party and 

tenth part\ Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are 
also forms like a third, IQ*’ and 1Q$ a quarter , Btoh a fifth party 
and with the afformative tf, (plur. a tenth part; these 

are to be regarded as abstracts, and are denominatives from the 
cardinal numbers. Comp, finally c/Sta/idr, a week ; a decade 
(of days), and also the tenth day. 

On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew has 
no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 . q and r. 
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300 niKt? fc6tp* plur. (but in 2 Ki. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15, KUh. fll'Kan). 

1000 *1^$ masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 plur., and so on (except in 2 Sam. 

18, 3. 2 Ki. 24,14 K e th elsewhere always OwK ITJ&JJ). 

10000 in the later Books Ofcn, ten, Ktel"] (properly multitude , 

COmp. pvpiai). 

20000 ttifST) dual (see below, letter h); but ni2H Neh. 7, 70 
(also Kt2H Neh. 7, 71). 

40000 Kfen Ifc*iK Neh. 7, 66. 

60000 Ezra 2, 69 (Baer and Ginsburg Jltifen, as in 

Dan. 11,12). 0550 thousands of myriads , Gen. 24,60. 

h Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning 
of our ending fold\ e. g. DViy?"}# fourfold , 2 Sam. 12, 6; sevenfold , 

Gen. 4, 15. 24. Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 (comp. $ 134. r). The dual DTl 5 l *1 
Ps. 68, 18 (explained by thousands of duplication) is not meant 

to be taken in the sense of two myriads or twice the number of myriads , but 
in a multiplicative sense.— Besides the plural, which denotes the tens, there are 
also the plurals D'*TITK some, also iidem , and decades (not decern) 

Ex. 18, 21. 25. 

i 2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, although 
they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. y° ur triad, i. e. 

you three , Num. 12, 4. 



§ 98. Numerals, (b) Ordinal Numbers. 

a The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86. h), 
before which another VJ also is generally inserted between the 
second and third stem radicals. They are as follows: second , 

'JPyj (like V?*}, 5Q1, without the prosthetic N, which 

appears in JBTJC, &c.), or H?t?n (which, according to Strack, 

is always to be read for *?ton), W, T#, T??, This 

t in the penultima unquestionably results from the tendency to assimi¬ 
lation with the ( of the ultima, Kbnig, Lehrgeb . ii. 225. The ordinal 
first is expressed by ftPKI (cf. § 27. x), from head, beginning , 
with the termination ft (§ 86./). On the use of as an ordinal 
in numbering the days of the month, comp. § 134. p; in such cases 
as Gen. 1, 5. 2, 11, the meaning of first is derived solely from the 
context. 
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The feminine forms have the termination JV—, more rarely (and b 
only in the case of 3 and 10) HJ—. They are employed also to 
express fractions, e.g. fifth or fifth part , n'l'fe'g and 

tenth part . Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are 
also forms like a third , and a quarter , PDh a fifth party 

and with the afformative , fhjpg (plur. O'jfatPg) a tenth part; these 
are to be regarded as abstracts, and are denominatives from the 
cardinal numbers. Comp, finally a week; a decade 

(of days), and also the tenth day . 

On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew has 
no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 . q and r. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTICLES. 

§ 99* General View. 

a 1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi* 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most 
part either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30. s). Primitive particles (apart from 
a few demonstrative forms, see § 100.1) can only be so called in the 
sense defined in § 81 sq. 

b 2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 
certainty, they are either (r) borrowed from other parts of speech; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
comp, in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo , /also, 
partim , verum , causa , the German slall, ansiatl , wegen , weg, and the 
English instead , away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, 
either (a) by the addition of formative syllables, as by day , from 
(comp., however, § 100. g) ; or most commonly (b) by abbreviations 
effected in various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see 
below) the original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Comp, in German gen, from gegen , Gegtnd; sett, from Seite ; weil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile . 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e.g. dir6, ab, a; ex, e; ad , Fr. d; aut, Fr. ou, ItaL 0 ; super, 
Ital. su l . 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat forsitan, from 
fors sit an, brjKovdn, irjKadrj, Fr. peut-itre, Eng. prithee from I pray thee. — In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e. g. ik (to give), and 
sign of the dative; i (to make use of), hence to, for; nti (the interior), hem 
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The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have c 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or &wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ a6. m), 
such particles cannot stand independently, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives 
of the imperfect (§ 47. a-d). 

The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually taken d 
place in the gradual course of linguistic development, is rendered highly probable 
by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and Aramaic, i. e. as the 
development of the original Semitic speech progresses, become more and more 
striking and frequent* Thus the Biblical Aramaic ^ becomes at a later period ^; 
in modem Arabic, e.g. kallaq (now) is from halwaqt; Ifl (why!) from HayyiAaiin, 

See. Comp, also the analogous cases mentioned above from the Western languages. 
Nevertheless, the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest 
periods of the Hebrew language, or, at any rate, to the earliest documents which 
have come down to us. 

3. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as e 
wherefore? for yTlJTip quid edoctus ? (W paSa**;) or quid cognitum? 
njia (from and besides; nbypbo (from |?, }>, n^) from 
above, above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 

'-e- tmqK, tw, Dtp?, laV?. 


§ 100 . Adverbs. 

1. The negative *6 not , and a few particles of place and time, 
as DB* there , are of obscure origin. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. ^koa (with might) very; 
alone (prop, in separation , Fr. h part), with suffix I alone; 

rrap from within, within; cf. also (as one) together. 

(b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ 11 8. m), comp, *4* taped*, e.g. (might) very, DDK (cessation) 
no more , Di 1 *? (^ e day) to-day (comp. § 12 6.b), ItE (union) together. 
Several t ^ iesc continued to be used, though rarely, as substantives, 
e.g. plur. D'Zl'DD and Hll'ap, circuit, as adverb circum , around; 
lOthers ha^ ceased to be so used, e. g. "03 (length) long ago; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTICLES. 

$ General View . 

a 1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi¬ 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most 
part either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30. s). Primitive particles (apart from 
a few demonstrative forms, see § 100. i) can only be so called in the 
sense defined in § 81 sq. 

b 2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 
certainty, they are either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
comp, in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo , /also, 
partim, verum , causa , the German slatt, anstatt , wegen , weg, and the 
English instead, away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, 
either (a) by the addition of formative syllables, as by day, from 
(comp., however, § 100. g) ; or most commonly ( 6 ) by abbreviations 
effected in various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see 
below) the original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Comp, in German gen, from gegen, Gegend; sett, from Seite ; well (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile . 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e. g. dw< 5 , ab, a ; ex, e; ad, Fr. d ; aut, Fr. ou, ItaL 0; super, 
Ital. su l . 


1 Even short phruses are contracted into one word: Lat forsitan, from 
fors sit an, &t]\ov6ti, irjXabrj, Fr. peut-ttre, Eng. prithee from I pray thee. — In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e. g. iit (to give), and also the 
sign of the dative; i (to make use of), hence to, for ; Mi (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have c 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or &wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26. m) f 
such particles cannot stand independently, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives 
of the imperfect (§ 47. a-d). 

The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually taken d 
place in the gradual course of linguistic development, is rendered highly probable 
by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and Aramaic, i. e. as the 
development of the original Semitic speech progresses, become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic '*4 becomes at a later period *1; 
in modern Arabic, e.g. hallaq (now) is from halwaqt; lft (why?) from li-ayyiAaiin* 

&c. Comp, also the analogous cases mentioned above from the Western languages. 
Nevertheless, the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest 
periods of the Hebrew language, or, at any rate, to the earliest documents which 
have come down to us. 

8. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as JflTO e 
wherefore? for quid edoctus? {rl paOap;) or quid cognitum? 

(from and 'TJ{) besides; (from IP, {>, n^D) from 

above , above . 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 

e g- final?, TO, or'?, firV*. 

§ 100. Adverbs . 

1. The negative & not , and a few particles of place and time, a 

as there , are of obscure origin. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially b 
without further change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g.^tkoa (with might) very; 
alone (prop, in separation , Fr. h part\ with suffix I alone; 

rP3l? from within , within; cf. also (as one) together . 

(b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, c 

§ 118. m ), comp, t^v apx*iv, e.g. ^ktp (might) very , DDK (cessation) 

no more , DiVl (the day) to-day (comp. § 126. b), *???! (union) together . 
Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, as substantives, 
e.g. MD, plur. D'MD and rfMD, circuit , as adverb circum , around; 
others have quite ceased to be so used, e. g. "03 (length) long ago; 
liy (repetition, duration) again or further, longer . 
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d (c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e. g. primum, formerly (more fre¬ 
quently nj^feOS, also ; fl|n and n?1 multum , much, enough; 

wonderfully (properly mirabilibus, sc. modis), Jewish , 

i. e. in the Jewish language. 

e ( d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in HipKU , which 

are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113. h), e. g. (prop. 
a multiplying) much, Hinnb in multitude; {mane faciendo) early; 

{vespere faciendo) in the evening . 

f [e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. Ht (prop, there—at this place) here , 
njrj here, hither (also of time, comp. H2 and n|Tg = fnny, H|rpiP 
till now); nntt, DTiK*, JDS?, HKD once, twice, seven limes, a hundred times; 
rpjg* for the second time . 

S 8. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables 
(most frequently &—) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. EJB? an( * 
DJtDK truly (from truth); B|H (by favour) gratis (from ID gratia); 
in vain,frustra, but also empty, Ruth 1, 21, parallel with the^tfi. 
full (from pn empty, emptiness, vacuum ); by day (from D^) l . 
Comp, also BOV 5 ! (an adj. in Hab. 2, 19. Lam. 3, 26; an adv. in 
Is. 41 > 5), and, with 6 in the last syllable, DfalB, for in a 

twinkling, suddenly (from PriB a twinkling), and the day before 

yesterday (from three), the 6 in both cases being probably 

obscured from an original d. —Moreover, comp. JVaQhtt backward, and 
JV|Y]i? sordidate, Mai. 3, 14. In both these cases, the formative syllable 
an has been first attached to the stem, and then the feminine ending 
1 th, which is elsewhere used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

h The termination D__ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. D^D 
ladder (from ^JD), and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded 
as nouns used adverbially, so that D_, D-L, would correspond to |_j (5 85, 

Nos. 53, 54), comp. Di'"lB, equivalent to redemption, DKT 1 D 3 (with prep.) 


1 Is this D— an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. especially 
mentioned in § 88. c ? Noldeke, ZD MG. xl. p. 721, considers DD^ a secondary 
substantival form (used adverbially like noetu ), corresponding to the 

Phoenician and Aramaic DID', Syr. 7 mama ; cf., on the other hand, Konig, ii. 255 : 
the Phoen. DID' is probably plural, and in the case of the parallel Syriac * tmdmd, 
the derived form (occurring in DOty is also used to express day, beside the ordinary 
ytim .—De Lagarde’s opinion (Novae psalt. gr. edilionis specimen, p. 12 sq.) that 
should be read DbJ is altogether improbable. 
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suddenly, 2 Chron. 29, 36. According to others, this is an obsolete accusative 
ending, to be compared with, the indeterminate accusative sing; in &n in Arabic. 

4 . A number of forms standing in very close relation to the i 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. 
Some of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the 
extent of which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with 
certainty. Such are e.g. TK then , n§3 thus (cf. rD'N, how?), 

*1$ only, |?9 t ru b> ( on these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially 
the interrogative i\ {He interrogativuni ), e.g. (Deut. 3, 11 ri^n) 
nonne? DJT] num etiam? This He interrogativum is perhaps shortened 
from ^n, which is still used in Arabic, and, according to the view 
of a certain school of Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in 
Deut. 32, 6 1 . 

The H interrogative takes—(1) Hatcph-Pathah generally before non-gutturals k 
(even before T), with a firm vowel, e. g. ritpfe>n hast thou set? see the interrogative 
clause, § 150. e ptWl Lev. 10, 19 is an exception). 

(2) Before a consonant with £ e ztfrf, usually Pathah without a following Page'S l 
forte, e. g. HDljn Gen. 27, 38, comp. 18,17. 29,5. 30,15. 34,31; less frequently 
(in about ten passages), Pathah with a following Page J forte f e. g. IJT 73 n num 
in via, Ezek. 20, 30, Gen. 17, 17. 18, 21. 37, 3a. Num. 13, 19. Job 23, 6; 
even in T, 1 Sam. 10, 24. 17, 25. 2 Ki. 6, 32. 

(3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qames or Hateph-Qames, it takes M 

Pathah , e. g. H shall I go ? itWn num tu ? DKH num si; fWOKH Mai. 1,13; 
also in Jud. 6, 31 read QFi(tn (not 'NH), likewise H in Jud. 12, 5. Jer. 8, 19. 
Neh. 6, 11.—In Num. 16, 22, the Masora intends the article; we should 

read and comp. Deut. 20, 19; in Eccl. 3, 21 read njjjin and lYTVrj; the 

article is a correction due to doctrinal motives. 

(4) The H takes S*gh 6 l before gutturals which have Qamef or (as in Jud. U 

9,9 sqq.) Hateph-Qames, e.g. Mic. 2, 7; Job 21,4; nJWH Joel 1,2; 

DBTin Gen. 24, 5 (comp, the analogous instances in § 22. c, § 35. h , § 63. k ). 

The place of this interrogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause. 

6. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus ^ o 
thou art there, 3rd sing. masc. 2nd plur. masc. ; WS I am 
not, 2nd sing. fem. 3rd sing. fem. najtt, 2nd plur. 

3rd plur. masc. tD'N.—Also I am yet only in ^£3 
and niyp), (Lam. 4, 1-7 K'th.; Hjnty Qfrf), ffjfc-l 


1 The separation of the H at the beginning of Deut. 32, 6, expressly noticed 
by Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest against 
admitting a particle Sl?. 

X 2 
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H3JS where art thou? where is he? DJ8 where are they? The same 
applies to 10 ("|H) and nan behold! (prop, here, here is; see § 105.3), 
only in Gen. 19, a K$"nin; with suffixes, and *?an (Gen. 22, 7 with 
Munah), in pause 'J3n behold me (here am I), *J|0 (pause ?Ijn Ps. 139,8)> 
^lan, iin, and anan, aaan (behold us), and aaan, in pause aain, wan, Dan. 

P The usnal explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with NOn 
epentheticum) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e. g. there is, he is), is at least 
inadmissible for forms (like evidently connected with noun-suffixes; 

even for the other forms it is questionable. 


s§ 101. Prepositions . 

a 1. All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally 
substantives, viz.: 

(a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actuality has the genitive ending, comp, in German 
stall dessen, kraft dessen, in Greek tovtov \apiv, in Latin huius rei 
causa, or gratia, montis instar\ Comp. "tHK (hinder part*) behind, 
after (MiVil in |? Lev. 14, 36. Deut ai, 13. 1 Sam. 10, 5; 

2 Chron. 32, 9); (side*) close by; *P3 (intermediate space*) 
between; njEl, (distance) behind, around; r&T, or with Hireq 
compaginis (removal, want) except; (purpose) on account of; 

(i>to only in Deut. 1,1) before, over against; "ft? (separation; cf. 
§ 119.2) from, out of; (coming in front, that which is over against) 
before, over against; "TJ? (progress, duration*) during, until; M 
(height, upper part *) upon, over; "0? (connexion ?) with; it is 
doubtful whether this is to be derived from the same stem as HDJJ, 
near, beside, like; nnri (under part *) under, instead of 
b (3) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in the 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g. (i n the face of*) before; 'B3, (according to the mouth, 
i.e. the command of*) according to; (in the concern of) on 
account of; fjfpb (for the purpose of) on account of 
c 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 


1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in parentheses, 
and, when it is actually in use, is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use 
in other languages, see W. von Humboldt, Obtr die Kawisprache, iii. p. 6a 1. 
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tions in this way, e.g. '{>3, '{>33, *{>30, 'Pli>3 ) f'tta, DDK3 (with cessation) 
without, nfaEl (in the duration of) during; *^3, *T3 (according to the 
requirement of) /'or, according to. 

§ 102. Prefixed Prepositions . 

1. Of the words mentioned in £ ioi, "ftp from, out of, frequently a 

occurs as a prefix (§ 99. c ); and even with its Ndn assimilated to the 

< 

following consonant (by means of Dagei forte), e. g. U3? out of a 
forest . 

Rem. The separate “ftp (always with a following MaqqepK) is usual (but not h 
necessary, comp. Jud. 20, 14 with verse 15. Ezek. 43, 6, &c.) only before the 
article, e.g. fHNtrrftp, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. 
t*rn? J er * 44, 18, 'JjSTfD Joel 1, I a. 1 Chron. 5, 18 ; cf. Ex. 18, 14. Lev. 1, 14. 

14, 3a Jud. 7, 33. 10, 4. 19, 16. Ps. 104, 7 (a Ki. 33, 36 before 1 ; also before 
p in Ps. 18, 49), and elsewhere in the later Books (as in Aramaic) 1 ; there 
is besides a poetic by-form 'Jtp (comp. $ 90. m) and 'lip Is. 30, n. Its form 
is most commonly -D with a following Dagel, which may, however, be omitted 
in letters which have S*wd (comp. § ao. m). With a following ' the D is, as 
a rule, contracted to *D, e. g. 'I'D — 'TD or 'TO (but comp. Dan. 1 a, a; 

a Chron. ao, 11); before gutturals it becomes O (according to $ a a, c), 
e.g. D*JRO, D^D; O occurs before fl with the guttural virtually sharpened in 
yVTD on the outside, and in OVID Gen. 14, 23 m r before H in rt'HD (comp. $ a8. b 
and % 63. q. The closed syUable here is inconsistent with the supposed virtual 
sharpening of the H; probably nVnO is merely due to the analogy of ; 

similarly Is. 14, 3 before T; but in 1 Sam. 33, 28. a Sam. 18, 16* ffpjlp is to be 
read, according to $ aa. s. 

2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used c 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99. c) to a single prefixed consonant with $*wd 
(but see below), viz.: 

2 in, at, with. 

towards, to, for , Lat. ad. 

3 like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a substantive 

with the meaning of matter, kind, instar). 

With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 

(a) The £*w& mobile 7 with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, d 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original d, according to 

1 Konig, Einleitung ins A. T., p. 393 (cf also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebaude, ii. 29a sqq.), enumerates eight instances of ftp before a word 
without the article in a Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 
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letter f) l \ the short vowel is regularly retained before S*wd: before $ e wd simplex 
in the form of an f, attenuated from &: before a Hateph the prefix takes the vowel 
of the Hateph, e. g. for fruit, *")tO as a lion, btT°nt, in affliction 

(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, comp. § 28. b, and the infinitives 
with j), § 63. 0: before weak consonants it follows the rule given in $ 24. c, e. g. 
rriln^ for When the prefixes D, 3 , b precede D'r6j? God, the 5 *wd 
and Ha{eph S e ghbl regularly coalesce in Seri, e.g. DYifjMSL, &c., for ; so 
with suffixes Vr6tO, &c. (once also in the sing., Hab. 1, n); also regularly 

nb16 to say , for see $ 23. d. 

C (b) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, and 
they take its vowel. See further in § 35. n. 

f (c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and dis¬ 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qarnes 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, comp. § 26. e, § 28. a ), but only in the 
following cases: 

(aa) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned form, as HTl^ to give, 
to judge , Khb to plunder, to shear, Ur6 to keep a festival, to bring 

forth, vdff) to go, nngb to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) 
is closely connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115. e), and 
consequently, as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. 
lUOf!* Ex. 19, 1, ratf!) Gen. 16, 3 (in such cases as Ex. 5, 21 the 

a is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs V'y, the b is 
retained even in close connexion; comp. Ezek. 21, 20. 25. 22,3); 

g (bb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. HT 3 (so also in 1 Sam. 21, 10; not 
no), mb, m? ntfib (in close connexion, however, ntftb Gen. a, 23; Dt^T 3 
Gen. 45, 23); as these; and especially M 3 , Dab, D 33 (D 33 ) and DM, 

Di?b, DM, see § 103. e; 

Jl (fc) before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in snch combinations as nsb IIB 
mouth to mouth, 2 Ki. 10, 21, D^b D^p pa between waters and waters, Gen. 1,6; 
m&b for a trouble, Is. 1, 14, but always before the principal pause. The 
instructive example in Deut. 17, 8, also shows that the punctuation b requires at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is. 28,10 and 13 the b is twice repeated, even 
before the small and smallest distinctives; 

1 (dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost 
as adverbs, e. g. to eternity, 3*)^ in multitude, npab in security, nwb to 
eternity, but fWjb to all eternity, Is. 34, 10. Cf. also for the dead. 

Lev. 19, 28. Num. 5, 2. 9, 10. 

k {d) With the interrogative HD they are pointed as in HQ2; in pause and 
before K as In HB 3 by what l (before a following relative clause, as in Eccles. 
3, 22, HD3; comp. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is. 2, 22); HB3 how much? 
but also HISS 2 Chron. 18, 15, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from 
the pause. The S 9 ghdl in these forms arises from a partial lengthening of the 

1 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAIV, iv. 79) almost always represents 2 by ba. 
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original d, while the D is sharpened in order to maintain the original d of 
the prefixes. 

When b (prop, la) is united to TO, it takes, according to § 49. f g, the form / 
TO^ (Job 7, 20 TO^, 1 Sam. 1, 8 TO^, all MiPtl, and hence the d in the tone 
is lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the gutturals X, fl, V, TO^ is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions z Sam. 28,15. 2 Sam. 14,31. Jer. 15,18, before H; 

2 Sam. 2j 22. Ps. 49, 6, before X); TO^, however, remains before n. Before 
letters which are not gutturals, TO^ is found in Ps. 42,10. 43, 2 (immediately 
after a tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name rtnj, which has not its own original vowels (probably m 
miV) but those of 'j^lX (see § 17. c), takes the prefixes also, after the manner of 
'Wx, thus nJiTJI j frtPP^ rtfil' 3 , (since they are to be read tfl&O, 'jhX^ 

tflX 3 , tflXO); fo/the K of tflX^as of ^hX, DtflX, &c. (see below), quiesces 
after the prefixes 3 , 3 ? ^ 1 , but is audible after D (for [HD), (no instance 
in the O. T.), and H (in D'JhXn, the article, not H interrog., is intended, 
since the only example with H interrog., Jer. 8, 19, is to be pointed rrfnVl, i.e. 
'jhXH, not njn'n). Hence the rule, X^D Moses brought out (Le. D, H 
make the X audible), D 03 D 3^31 and Caleb brought in (i.e. 1 , 3 , 3 allow 

it to quiesce) 1 .—As regards the other plural forms of }VlX, syncope of the 
X always takes place after 3 , \, 3 , except in the form 'jhX, thus VjhX^ 

&c.; but dec., whxb, &c., dto’txJ?. 


§ 103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the Plural Form. 

1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ ioi) in the accusative, a 
they may be united with the noun-suffixes (§91. b-l), e.g. Y*X (prop, 
at my side) by me, VlX (in my proximity) with me, fcFinri (i n their place) 
instead 0/ them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake . 

Rem. 1. The preposition DX (usually “HX) near , with , is distinguished from b 
JTX (comp, note 1, p. 380), the sign of the definite accusative (§ 117. a ), in its 
connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the former making UJIX, 
TpjlX, in pause SJFIX, 2nd fern. 1 JJP 1 X (Is. 54, 10 TJflX), frlX, D 3 RX, DflX (also 
in the later Books, especially in Kings, and in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly 
NTrtX with me; IJfrtXD from thee, 1 Ki. 20, 25; Vito from him, 1 Ki. 22, 7; 
Onx with them), while the latter retains its original 0 before the light suffixes. 

Plur. 
unx us. 

D3nx you. 

V l T + 


1 them 

\m. it* j 

1 Another vox memor. is D 7 VJ VT 73 all is hidden in him . 

Tf^V T 


Hence the following forms arise :— 
Sing. 

1. V1X me. 

m. *jnk, pause Ijnk j 

/ It* .j 

m. Ink him. 

/. nnk her. 


thee. 
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letter f) l \ the short vowel is regularly retained before S*wd: before $*w& simplex 
in the form of an T, attenuated from d: before a Hatepk the prefix takes the vowel 
of the Hateph, e. g. *"lob for fruity *"Jt<3 as a lion, * 3 j |3 bd'°nt, in affliction 
(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, comp. $ 28. b, and the infinitives 
with b# $ 63. 0: before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24. c, e. g. 
rmn'J? for When the prefixes 3 , 1 , 3 , b precede D'llb# God, the £ e wd 
and Ha{eph S e ghbl regularly coalesce in Seri, e.g. D*nbfct 3 , &c. t for 'btfB ; so 
with suffixes VPibfcfl.. &c. (once also in the sing., Hab. 1, ix); also regularly 

"ibfctb to say, for "itoNj?, see § 23. d. 

e (b) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, and 
they take its vowel. See further in § 35. n. 

f (c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and dis¬ 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, comp. § 26. e, § 28. a), but only in the 
following cases: 

(ad) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned form, as 00^ to give , |*lb 
to judge, fck to plunder, tib to shear , 3hb to keep a festival, JVl^b to bring 
forth, to go, nnpb to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) 

is closely connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115. e), and 
consequently, as being in a sort of constr. state , loses the principal tone, e.g. 

Ex. 19, i t 03*6 Gen. 16, 3 (in such cases as Ex. 5, 21 the 

a is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs \"V, the b is 
retained even in close connexion; comp. Ezek. 21, 20. 25. 22,3); 

g (bb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. HT 3 (so also in 1 Sam. 21, 10; not 
0 * 3 ), nib, 0 T 3 . Ofcftb (in close connexion, however, Ofcftb Gen. 2, 23 ; 

Gen. 45, 23); 0 J &3 these; and especially 033 , 037 , 033 ( 333 ) and 003 , 
Dift, ana, see § 103. e; 

h (cc) before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as neS na 
mouth to mouth, 2 Ki. 10, 21, 0^33 0^3 |*3 between waters and waters, Gen. 1,6; 
rn&> for a trouble. Is. x, 14, but always before the principal pause. The 
instructive example in Deut. 17, 8, also shows that the punctuation b requires at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is. 28,10 and 13 the 7 is twice repeated, even 
before the small and smallest distinctives; 

l (dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost 
as adverbs, e. g. to eternity, 3*13 in multitude , 003 b in security, raft to 
eternity, but 0 * 0*3 n* 3 b to all eternity, Is. 34, 10. Cf. also *te 5 b for the dead. 
Lev. 19, 28. Num. 5, 2. 9, 10. 

k (d) With the interrogative HD they are pointed as in 0 © 3 ; in pause and 
before N as In 0 B 3 by what l (before a following relative clause, as in Ecdes. 
3, 22, 0133 ; comp. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is. 2, 22); 0133 how much? 
but also 0133 2 Chron. 18, 15, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from 
the pause. The S*ghdl in these forms arises from a partial lengthening of the 


1 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAIV. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by ba. 
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original d, while the D is sharpened in order to maintain the original & of 
the prefixes. 

When b (prop, fa) is united to HQ, it takes, according to § 49. f g, the form / 
PI©!) (Job 7. ao TO!), 1 Sam. 1, 8 P!d!>, all Mil'll, and hence the d in the tone 

TT TT VT ^ 

is lengthened to a) for what? why ? Before the gutturals 8, PI, V, PI 0 > is used 

for euphonic reasons (exceptions I Sam. 28,15. 2 Sam. 14,31. Jer. 15,18, before PI; 

2 Sam. 2, 22. Ps. 49, 6, before 8); PltSP, however, remains before n. Before 

<» TT 

letters which are not gutturals, PIDp is found in Ps. 42,10. 43, 2 (immediately 
after a tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name rfPIJ, which has not its own original vowels (probably m 
fllJV) but those of ^8 (see § 17. c), takes the prefixes also, after the manner of 
' 3 * 18 , thus nirn, flippy PtfPPS, rrtrro (since they are to be read ' 3^81 f ^8^, 
' 3 ^ 80 ); fo/the 8 of ' 3 * 18 ’as of ' 3 h 8 , D^ 18 , &c. (see below), quiesces 
after the prefixes 3 , 5, 1, tut is audible after D (f° r JD), & (no instance 

in the O. T.), and n (in the article, not H interrog., is intended, 

since the only example with PI interrog., Jer. 8, 19, is to be pointed rriPlVl, i.e. 
' 3 ^ 8 H, not PrtPPPI). Hence the rule, 8'SitD PI^D Moses brought out (i. e. D, H 

make the 8 audible), D' 33 D 3 ^ 3 ] and Caleb brought in (i. e. 1 , 3 , !>, 3 allow 
it to quiesce) *.—As regards the other plural forms of ity. syncope of the 
8 always takes place after 3 , 3 , except in the form ^8, thus 1 ^ 8 ^ 

Sec.; but See., Sec., antflStj?. 


§ 103 . Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the Plural Form . 

1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ ioi) in the accusative, a 
they may be united with the noun-suffixes (§91. £-/)> e. g. 'ty* (prop, 
at my side) by me , '^8 (in my proximity) with me , tjrinri (i n their place) 
instead of them , like the Latin mea causa , for my sake . 

Rem. 1. The preposition H8 (usually “TI8) near, with , is distinguished from b 
H8 (comp, note 1, p. 380), the sign of the definite accusative (5 117. a), in its 
connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the former making *ri8 } 
*|P 18 , in pause ?jn8, 2nd fem. !Jfl8 (Is. 54, 10 1 JPI 8 ), fcl8, D 3 J 18 , Dfl8 (also 
in the later Books, especially in Kings, and in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly 
Vrt8 with me; 7 jrt 8 D from thee , 1 Ki. 20, 25; Vl8E> from him , 1 Ki. 22, 7; 
DJT8 with them), while the latter retains its original 0 before the light suffixes. 

Plur. 

^ 3 fl 8 us. 

D 3 TI 8 you. 

onnK, dnk \ 

? 3 W. JC* j 

1 Another vox memor. is D 3 J 3 tr ?3 all is hidden in him . 

t fr? r 


Hence the following forms arise :— 
Sing. 

x. % H8 me. 

m. <jn8, pause ?|n8 

*•(/ vh .... 

m. ‘ink him. 

3 ‘ f. Pink her. 
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Less common are the plene forms tjfrtK (Num. 22, 33 ftDJlR before H), 
tjrfot (Ex. 29, 35 nank), tata, nrrtK, UTfot, DrrtK. Moreover, for Dam 
we find Dante Jos. 23, 15; for DnR, five times (Gen. 32, 1. Ex. 18, 20, &a), 
DHTIH, and in Ezek. 23, 45 DHTlte ; for |flk (only found in Ezek. 16, 54; 35, 26 
njnk; 34, 21 njnte) also }nn« (Gen. 19, 8, &c. [13 times]) and jnnte Ezek. 
23, 47*—No instance of the 2nd fern. plur. jam occurs in the O. T.; in Cant 2, 
7, &c.. Dam is used instead. 

C 2. The preposition "D^ with (with suffixes on the model of stems , 

ypsf [I Sam. 1, 26 natpy], in /owr* 2nd fern. IJEJf; FIB?) is united 

with the suffixes ti, D 3 and DH by a (pretonic) Qames , which causes the 
sharpening of the Mbn to be distinctly audible: OBJ, DaB^» (*° hi 

Num. 22, 21, and often in very late passages, otherwise DBP is generally used). 
In the first person, besides M 2 )?> we also find 'TBJJ (probably from original 
; cf. Arab. 'inda y beside, with). 

d 3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as 'JTinTl 
2 Sam. 22, 37. 40. 48 (for which Ps. 18, 37. 40. 48 VinTI), HJTinri Gen. 2, 21 
and WJJ 3 Ps. 139, xi (here probably for the sake of the rhyme with '}DU?J) l . 

* 2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there 

appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable to (see the Rem.), 
and 3 and ^ take at least a full vowel, 3 and ^ (§ 102. d\ f ).—The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms IJ3, ty?k, *JW* *1 (not 
bikha, &c.); (6) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing, 
fem. (not bekh, &c.), and in U 3 , UDp, &c. (not bend, &c.). 

f (a) with Pronominal Suffixes . 


1. 


Sing. 
to me . 

\m. ^ in pause $ 


1 / 1 ? 

1 m. to him. 

to her. 


to us. 


Plur. 


(»• V ("??), m pause D?J \ 

1/*.r' te - D5h")Si 


to you. 


I?? 4 , "P? i 


1 Ftnt and btnt (in me), in vulgar Arabic for ft and bt , are compared by Socin. 

* does not occur in the Old Testament, by a mere accident, no doubt; 
Ezek. 13, 18 

* The question whether can also stand for the sing, ib, which Rodiger 
positively denied, must now decidedly be answered in the affirmative, since the 
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3 takes suffixes in the same manner: *?, *|3 (Ex. 7, 29. 2 Sam. g 
22, 30. Ps. 141, 8 H321, as in Gen. 27, 37. 2 Sam. 18, 22. Is. 3, 6 
rob), 13, &c.; except that for the 3rd plur., besides DH3 (especially 
in the later Books) and n®n3 (only in Ex. 36, 1. Hab. 1, 16; ntana 
only in Jer. 14, 16), the form D3 is also used; and for the feminine, 
besides runs (which occurs three times), fQ3 is found fifteen times, 
and fH3, but only in 1 Sam. 31,7. Is. 38,16. Ezek. 42,14.—According 
to the Masora, *6 is found fifteen times for Sb (as conversely in 
1 Sam. 2, 16. 20, 2 for *6), e.g. Ex. 21, 8. 1 Sam. 2, 3. Is. 9, 2. 

Ps. ioo, 3 (and, as has been conjectured, also Job 41, 4); comp. 
Delitzsch on Ps. 100, 3.—In Num. 32, 42. Zech. 5, 11. Ruth 2, 14, 
the Masora requires instead of (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; comp. § 23. k, and the analogous cases of 
the loss of Mappiq in § 58. ^,§91. ^). 



Phoenician suffix of the 3rd per*, sing, in D has been universally recognized as 
the ground-form of the Hebrew suffixes in to (comp. Schroder. Phonit. Sprache , 
p. 153 sqq. and p. 154 for Schlottmanns explanation of this D). It is true that 
in such places as Gen. 9, 26. 27. Dent 33, 2. Is. 30, 5. Ps. 73, 10 (all in or 
immediately before the principal pause; in Deut. 33, 2 with Zaqeph qaton 
at least) tojJ can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns); 
and in Is. 53, 8 for to^ we should read with the LXX On the 

other hand, in Is. 44, 15 its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. 
Even then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be correct— 
to* 3 B Ps. n, 7 and to*fi§ Job 27, 23, as well as fo\by, the last occurring three 
times, Job 20, 23. 27, 23 (beside V*by), and especially Job 22, 2. In all these 
places the most extreme exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply 
admitting a singular suffix (= VJB, VB 5 , V^). 

4 The form fnb occurs in Ruth 1, 13 in the sense of therefore . 

• The use of here for (cf. above, letter d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons. Probably, however, it is a case of contraction from 'JK HD 3 , see 
letter k, —*}b 3 (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, ?jb 3 Ex. 15, 11. 
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(c) "|p with Pronominal Suffixes . 


i. 


2 . 


Sing. 

'?®P, poet. in pause also 
'36 from me. 

/w. *JDp, in ?ipp 

/ w> j 

«. ^©P, Job 4, 12 in pause TOD, 
[TOP or TOO] from him. 

/! HJQp from her . 


from thee . 


Plur. 

TOD from us. 
DSD) 

ora, toto, poet. 
DJ??P 

[|np], njnp 


from 
them . 


k The syllable to (in Arabic KD = Heb. TO w^o/) in '^D3 (probably from 
'H 5 HD 3 , prop, according to what /, for as /) is, in poetry, appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3 , 3 , J), even without suffixes, so that to 3 , toS, \cb appear 
as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3 ^ J). Poetry is here dis¬ 
tinguished from prose by the use of longer forms; in the case of }p, on the other 
hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and Arabic. 

/ The form DH3, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in a Ki. 17, 15 (in 
< vr 

pause), TOH 3 only in Jer. 36, 5a (in pause); JH 3 (Baer following Qimhi JH 3 ) 
only in Ezek. 18, 14. Comp. Frensdorff, Massora Magna , p. 234 sqq.—For 
D 33 as ye Qimhi requires D 33 (invariably or only in Job 16, 4?); in Jos. I, 15. 
Jud. 8, a. Ezra 4, a Baer gives D 33 . 

m With regard to ftp with suffixes, 'JtDD from me is usually explained as arising, 

* V • 4 

by a reduplication of Jtp, from an original TO3D, just as top from him , from 
1 HOD 3 D, identical in form with 33DD 1 from us, from UOD2D, while njQD 
from her goes back to PTOJD. Far simpler, however, is Mayer Lambert*s 
explanation (Revue des Hudes juives , xxiii. 30a sqq.), that ^ 30 , See., have 
arisen from *J|P> &c., and that the forms of the suffixes are to be explained on 
the analogy of ' 33 'X nSTinFl § 100. o .—'The bracketed form VI3D, for 

• v •• I v t v : - * < •• • ' 

which Baer, following Qimhi and others, writes 3 H 3 D, occurs only in Ps. 68, 34, 
and is there regarded by Delitzsch, Hupfeld and others (following Simonis) as 
a substantive (fO portion ). The expression tttrrjp (for ti&p?) Is. 18, a. 7 
is very strange.— TOTO occurs only in Jer. 10, a. Eccles. ia, ia (Job 11, ao 
£>•}»); |to (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the best authorities, instead of 
the ordinary reading JTO) only in Ezek. 16, 47. 53. 


n 8. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations 
of space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124. a), and are, therefore, joined with the 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes tipD (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 
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pronominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like 
other plural nouns (§91.^). On the other hand, the apparent connexion 
of with plural suffixes is explained from the ground- 

forms of those prepositions (from stems n"^) (^K), 

(contracted to Ac.) 1 . 

Without suffixes these prepositions are— 

"'DK, more frequently (prop, kinder parts) behind, after . 

poet, also ^jf (; region , direction), towards, to, according to . 

P? ( interval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular P?, thus ^'2, &c. (Gen. 16, 5 *p5'8, the second 
YSdh is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful; Vpa, 
which occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q?r€ for to'}, which 
is found e.g. in Gen. 30, 36). On the other hand, the suffixes 
indicating a plural are attached to the plural forms or 

T 2 D ( circuit) around, with suffixes always has the plural form, some¬ 
times masc. &c., sometimes, and more frequently, in the fern. 

rfa'aD ( surroundings ). In Ezek. 43, 17 2'3D is abnormal for 

n*T3D. 

TV'S* 

(continuation, duration, from rny) as far as, unto, poet. V®. 
In Job 32, 12 £3*3$, with the a retained in the secondary tone, is 
abnormal. Also in 2 Ki. 9, 18 for OH"*1? read 

“i® upon, over (comp, the subst. bv height, the top, from to ascend), 

poet. 

nnn under (prop, what is beneath ). On Wnrt, &c., comp, above, 
letter d. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta , ii. 101 sqq.; Nachrichten der G. g. G., 1881, 
p. 376, cf. Mittheilungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA., 1884, p. a80 sq. According 
to Barth, ZDMG . xlii. p. 348 sqq., and Nominalbildung, p. 375 sqq., *pPinTl f 
&c. t was only formed on the analogy of &c., and See., only on the 

analogy of See., since the real ploral forms ought to be »pnnn f ,&c.; 

cf., however, Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 305 sq. 
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With Suffixes. 


1 Sing. ■nqt? 


Tita'aD 

- »• t 

<nnn 


** 


(after me) 

(between me) (<around me) (<beneath me) (to me) 

(unto me) 

(on me) 

2 m. ’j'Tnx 


ij'nta'aD 

T«?0 


ilv 




&T99? 





2 S.f iftjp 


Tjrib'aD 







ft 15*99 





3 S.m. 


wjbra d 

r i* 1 

rnijn 






& VMD 





3 S.f. nnnK 


n'frtanD 

t T |* * 

ntfinn 

T V 1 - 


9i ? 




& n'a'aD 

^ t y • t 





iPlur. A3nn« 

U'jj'3 

wrfa’jJD 

utfinn 




& 







2 PI. m. DfnqK 


Da’Ma'aD 

r - 1 • 1 

Djmnn 




$Pl.m. onnntj 

on'i'a 

Dfi'nta'DD 

r - 1 • * 

urn win 

V - t - 


pvan 



&DTfo’3 

&Drto , jjD 

usually Dnrun 

& orta 

c 






pto'iw] 



3 Pi-f TO 



jrprinn 

wk 












§ 104 . 

Conjunctions. 





a 1 . The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express 
their relations one to another. They may be either— 

(a) Original pronouns, e.g. the demonstrative '9 that, because, for. 
( 5 ) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs or conjunctions; so probably (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (=qui, quae, quod), and in many 
cases stands simply for '9; also (nothing), that not; "JB that not 
(the Greek fuj of prohibition), &c. To these may be added the 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gen. 26, 28) distinguishes between 
the two forms: U 71 W 2 means between us and you , whereas (Jos. 

22, 25. 27. 28 before means between us on the one hand. 

* The poetical form to'!% only in Ps. 2, 5; on which see note 3 on 

letter /, frequently. 
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adverbial combination of sabstanthcs with prepositions, c, g. 0^1 
(« /4f mi yet) carter, brfore, for which DTJBO is also used On die 
co mb i n a tio n of two parades to express complex ideas (e, g. TV 
added to tins, that—muck morc\ see Syntax. 

(r) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction b 
or together form one single conjunction, e. g. HE because, prop. 
cm account of the fact that; XU, and more frequently 
after that; "WO according as (with 3); and "W? ** cmst* 

quemct cf the fact that , for the reason that, became . Sometimes, 

however, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. "by (for "*ferbp) although , Job 16,17. 

So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary the whole of the 
succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite verb, 
see §§ 114 and 115, passim. 

2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small c 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus or , "DR if (also or before the 
second member of a double question), *|U also , ) and , and others. 

Rem. The pointing of the > (originally 1, as still before Hateph Pat hah ^ and— d 
with a following Dagel forte— in maw consecutive of the imperfect; cf. $ 49./) 
is in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 21 f 3 f b (§ 10a. ti-i), but 
as being a weak consonant, the wdw copulative has some further peculiarities: 

(a) Usually it takes simple $?wd (|). 

if) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound &w&> it takes 
the vowel with which the &w& is compounded (according to $ 38. b) } e.g. 
and be thou wise , and servants , and strength , bb$tt v and eat thou , 

'!>rTl T and sickness. On DVjbfcO, VjbitJ, &c., see § 10a. d; on 'j'lKJ., &c., ice 
§ 10a. m , on such cases as Job 4, a, comp. § 28. b. 

(c) Before words with simple Sfwd under the first consonant (except in the € 
cases under letter /), the Wdw becomes the vowel £, e.g. bbjfl and to all , so 
also (except in the case under letter £) before the cognate labials 3 , D, B, hence 
On the cases in which simple $?w& has become a Ha(cph after % copulative 
(e.g. Gen. a, ia), comp. $ 10. h . 

(</) With a following ' the 1 coalesces to form ^ according to $ 24. b, e. g. f 
TO and let him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the wdw copulative before 
forms with initial §*w& from rPH to be and ITIl to live (e.g. DTI^HI Joe. 8, 4. 
fVjnj Gen. ao, 7), comp. $ 63. q. 
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g (e) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qantes, like 3 , 3 , 
(see § 102. f), but in most cases only at the aid of a sentence or clause (but 
cf. also 2 Ki. 22, 30), e.g. HOJ Ex. 21, 12 (on the other hand, in verse 20 

HD* is in closer logical connexion with what follows) ; 2 Ki. 7,4 D# ^?*tt 

and tonu\ ; Ruth 3, 3 rpDI; Ps. 10, 15 JTjf; 1 Sam. 9, 4 I'M > 2 Sam * x 3 » 26 
Ezek. 47, 9 'hi; comp, also (with Tiphha) Gen. 33, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 12. 
The very frequent connexion of nouns expressing kindred ideas, by meams of 1, 
is due simply to considerations of rhythm, for even in such cases the Wdw must 
immediately precede the tone-syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e.g. Vm Gen. 1, 2, rb'fy OS' Gen. 8, 22 (see also the previous 
examples); Gen. 13,14 (thrice); Ex. 25, 3 2 HT; Ps. 96 ,7 *rt 23 ; Ps. 76,7 

DID! 333 }; Gen. 7,13 nDJl DH 1 “DBh n 5 ; i Ki. ai, D'rfttt; flbl fib 

thus and thus; Est. I, 8 at the end of the verse, but in Ps. 87, 5 

in spite of the If hi with the second because it is closely 

connected with the following predicate. Also with three words HDl HriDJ *inB 
Is. 24, 17. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation ) occurs before a con¬ 
junctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal pause, even with the 
smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), e. g. " 1 )&& Gen. 
32, 6; comp. Gen. 31, 40. Lev. 7, 23. Dent. 2,21, and among the examples given 
above, Gen. 7, 13 and Ps. 76, 7. (Exceptions: Gen. 13, 14, where 

evidently the 1 is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also P| s n T Jos. 15, 55, injn 19, 7 , f 031 I 9 > 25, all immediately before the 
pause.) For the same rhythmical reason 1 (not 1 ) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following word, 
thus rM, n«1, DJI and others (to be distinguished from if not, with 

Zaqeph gadol, 2 Ki. 5, 17). 


§ 105 . Interjections . 

a 1. Among the interjections some (as in all other languages) are 
simply natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gesticulations, called forth 
involuntarily by certain impressions or sensations, e.g. nn$ (Ezek. 30, 2 
an), tW ah! nfctn aha! (comp, this ntjl also in '^nK and utinam /), 
Ex. 32, 31, &c. (Gen. 50, 17 K 3 N) ah! (from BK and KJ), 
otherwise written njK 2 Ki. 20, 3. Jon. 1, 14. Ps. 116, 4; also DH 
(in pause Dn, even in the plural ©n hold your peace l Neh. 8, 11) 
hush! (Amos 5, 16 irrin) ha! woe! TtfU (Ps. 120, 5),(in 
Eccles. 4, 10; 10, 16) woe! 

b 2 . Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e. g. 
JH (KH) or nan behold! (prop, here); nan behold! (prop, imperative); 
rnn, plur. ©n (prop, give , imperative of 3 nj; comp, as to the tone, 
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§ 69. 0), the Latin age, agite , come on I nab (also \b), fcb (prop, go, 
imperative of ^n) with the same meaning 1 ; n^5n far be it I (prop. 
ad profanuml) (see the Lexicon) I beseech , hear mel NJ pray*I 
used to emphasize a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed 
after the expression to which it belongs s . 


1 ntp (Dent 1, 8), rQH and rob are also used in connexion with the feminine 
and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
inteijections. 

1 tO serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are discussed 
in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after the imperative , 
either in commands or entreaty, see $ no. d; (b) with the imperfect , either in the 
cohortative (§ 108. b) or jussive (§ 109. b) ; (c) once with perfect , Gen. 40, 14; 
(d) after various particles : tOTBn behold now ; particularly after the conjunctions 
bfc< and DK: tO“btt ne qucuso and tO~DK if now , «i*« p, «fror«, if in a deprecatory 
sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In Num. 1 a, 13 tO stands after a noun ; 
but we ought certainly to read — In polite language this particle is used 

constantly in a variety of ways, Gen. 18, 3 sq. 19, 7 sq. 19, and 50, 17. 

* Against the usual view which regards KJ as a hortatory particle (= up ! 
come! analogous to the original imperatives H 3 H and rob and the Eth. nttd, 
properly hither, also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars , 
xiii,no. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the particle to be 
prefixed to the imperative, &c . He proposes to describe KJ as an emphatic 
particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this tO with the Assyrian, Arabic 
and Ethiopic particle ma (which is also an enclitic of emphasis), and ultimately 
with the interrogative ma, we shall not discuss here. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I. Syntax of the Verb. 

A. Use of the Tenses and Moods 1 . 

§ 100. Use of the Perfect 

a The perfect serves to express actions, events, or conditions, which 
the speaker wishes to represent as in a state of completion, whether 
they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the present, 
or, while still future, are thought of in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here (* the perfect serves to express completed 
actions’) applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed in letters b-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note l, and cf. further § 107. a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished 
as follows:— 

b 1. To represent actions, events, or .conditions, which, after a shorter 


1 Comp, the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in $ 40; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on $ 47. a; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 
1892); Bennett, * Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ ( Hebraica , 1886, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om det saakaldte Perfektum 
og Imperfektum i Hebraisk , Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary entitled Vom 
sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. im Hebr ; appeared in the Transactions of the 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm , section slmitique b, p. 73 sqq. (Leyden, 1892). 
Cf also Knudtzon's articles, * Zur assyrischen und allgemein semitischen 
Grammatik’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie , especially vi. 422 sqq. and 
vii. 33 *qq. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz.: 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English b 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&c., e.g. Gen. 18, 15 then Sarah denied , sayings I laughed not 

('?? 0 ? .; and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh (fipntf); 

Gen. 3,11 Tan who told thee . . . .? Comp. 3, 13. 14.17. 22. 
Also pointing to some undefined time in the past, e.g. Is. 66, 8 
fitto who hath {ever yet) heard such a thing? 

Rem. In opposition to this express nse of the perfect to emphasize the com- C 
pletion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize that 
which is still future, e.g. Jos. I, 5 as I was (WJH) with Moses , so will / be 
(THg) with thee; Jos. 1, 17. Ex. 10, 14. Deut. 32, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 38. Is. 46,4. 11. 
Joel 2, 2. Eccles. 1, 9. 

{b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek d 
aorist) in narrating past events, e.g. Gen. 4, 4 and Abel \ he also 
brought (tonn), &c.; Gen. 7, 20 the waters did prevail (TOI), &c.; 
Job 1, 1 there was a man (»TH in the land 0/ Uz , &c. ; even 
in relating repeated actions, 1 Sam. 18, 30. 

Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs especially e 
at the head of an entire narrative (Job 1, I; comp. Dan. 2, 1) or an independent 
sentence (e.g. Gen. 7, 11. 13), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only when 
the verb is separated from the copulative 1 by one or more words (comp, above 
Gen. 4, 4 and 7, 20). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, according to § in. a. The direct connexion of the narrative perfect 
with 1 copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect consecutive proper, §112) 
agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram ., 

§ 71, 1. b). On the examples (which are in many respects doubtful) in the earlier 
texts, see § 112. pp-uu, 

{c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in f 
the past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place 
(pluperfect), e.g. 1 Sam. 28, 3 now Samuel was {long since) dead 1 . . . 
and Saul had put away (TDfi) those that had familiar spirits ... out 
of the land. Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, 
merely assign a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Comp. 

1 Sam. 9, 15. 25, 21. 2 Sam. 18,18.—Gen. 20, 18 {for the Lord had 
fast closed up,&c.); 27, 30. 31, 19. 34. Deut. 2, 10; and in a negative 


1 Incorrectly e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem mortuus est . . . et Saul 
abstulit magos, 8c c. 


Y 
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statement, Gen. 2, 5 for the Lord God had not (up to that time) caused 
it to rain , &c. This is especially frequent, from the nature of the 
case, in relative, causal and temporal clauses, when the main clause 
contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested . . . 
from all his work which he had made (nfe^J); Gen. 7, 9. 19, 27, &c.; 
29, 10 now when Jacob had seen Rachel (TtoH " 13 ^ 3 ) . . ., Jacob went 
near , &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or incom¬ 
pleteness of an action, &c., on the occurrence of another event, as in 
Gen. 24, 15. 27, 30, &c.; cf. § 164. b f with the note, and letter e. 
g 2. To represent actions, events or conditions, which, although 
completed in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the 
present (in English generally rendered by the present): 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con¬ 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which the 
effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e. g. Ps. 10, n 
VJB he hath hidden his face (and still keeps it hidden ); Ps. 143, 6 
I have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). This 
applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost exclusively 
of intransitive 1 verbs, denoting affections or conditions of the mind) 
which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in the case 
mentioned above under letter f by the imperfect 2 . Thus, 

I know (prop. I have perceived\ have experienced) Job 9, 2. 10, 13, 
/ know not Gen. 4, 9, &c.; on the other hand, e.g. in 
Gen. 28, 16. Num. 22, 34, the context requires I knew not; 
we remember Num. 11,5; HJKD she refuseth Job 6, 7 ; yty *t exulteth; 
Vtnpt? I rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1 ; 3^3 he requireth Is. 1, 12 ; Wf? I wait 
Gen. 49,18. Ps. 130,5 (parallel with ^brtn); WDn I delight Ps. 40, 9 
(mostly negative, Is. 1, n and elsewhere); / love Gen. 27, 4; 

I hate Ps. 31, 7; 'TOtfe I despise Amos 5, 21; they 

< < 

abhor me Job 30, 10; / trust Ps. 25, 2; Wpn / put my trust 

<, 

Ps. 31, 2 ; I am righteous Job 34, 5.—We may further include 
a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics or states, such 
as thou art great Ps. 104, 1; TOtop / am little Gen. 32, 11 ; 


1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive verbs 
(expressing an existing condition), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see above, note on 
letter <z), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

* Cf. novi, odi , memini; olda , fiifiyrjpuu t touca } Moptea, Kitcpaya; in the New 
Testament, IjybwrjKa. 
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VDS they are high Is. 55, 9; they stand aloof Job 30, 10; 

they are goodly Num. 24, 5; they are beautiful Is. 52, 7; Wgt 

1 am old Gen. 18, 13; I am weary Ps. 6, 7; I am full 

Is. 1, 11, &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after 'HDTp h 
Ex. 10, 3 how tong hast thou already been refusing (and refnsest still ... 1 
which really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse?) Ps. 80, 5. Prov. 1, 22 
(co-ordinate with the imperf.), and after HJfcjPlJ Ex. 16, a8. Hab. 1, 2. 

(5) In direct narration to express actions which, although really i 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be 
represented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, 
e. g. I lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gen. 14, 22 ; 

I swear Jer. 22, 5; 'rfryjl / testify Deut. 8,19 ; I counsel 

2 Sam. 17, n (but in a different context in ver. 15, have I counselled)', 
'JjHPN (prop. I say) I decide (I consider as hereby settled) 2 Sam. 19, 30; 

I declare Job 9, 22. 32, 10. 

(r) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are k 
still of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common 
experience (the Greek gnomic aorist), e. g. Ps. 9, 11 for thou, Lord, 
hast not forsaken (FQt^nA) them that seek thee . Comp. ver. 13, also 
Ps. 10, 3. 119, 40 and Gen. 49, 11 (D 33 ). 

Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. r (included under the English / 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still continuing 
or just taking place (see 4 107. d). Thus, / am not able Ps. 40, 13 

and tO Gen. 31, 35 have practically the same meaning. Hence also 

it very frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in 
poetic or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is. 5,12. Ps. 2,1 sq, Prov. 1, 22. Job 3, 17. 

8. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an tn 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent 
to accomplished facts: 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present), e.g. Gen. 23, 11 the field I give (WJJ) thee; 
comp. ver. 13 and 48, 22. 2 Sam. 14, 21. 24, 23. Jer. 40, 4; in 
a threat, 1 Sam. 2, 16. 15, 2. 2 Sam. 5, 6 (unless, with Wellhausen, 
Yl'PJ is to be read).—Especially in promises made by God, Gen. 1, 29. 

15, 18. 17, 20. Jud. 1, 2. 

(b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, n 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished (perfectum 

Y 2 
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confidential), e.g. Num. 17, 27 U*13K fn behold, we 

perish, w* undone, to* a// undone . Gen. 30, 13. Is. 6, 5 

7<ww undone 1 ). Prov. 4, 2. Even in interrogative sentences, 
Gen. 18, 12. Num. 17, 28. 23, 10. Jud. 9, 9. 11. Zech. 4, io(?). 
Prov. 22, 20*. This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language (perfectum propheticum ). The prophet so trans¬ 
ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e. g. Is. 5, 13 
therefore my people are gone into captivity 9 , 1 sqq. 10, 28. 11, 9 

(after as frequently elsewhere); 19, 7. Job 5, 20. 2 Chron. 20, 37. 
Not infrequently the iiqperfect interchanges with such perfects either 
in the parallel member or further on in the narrative. 
o (c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated 
as existing in the future in a completed state (futurum exactum), 
e.g. Is. 4, 4 DK when he has washed away •=. when he shall have 
washed away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate .sentence; cf. 
the conditional sentences in § 107. x); Is. 6 , u (after DK *1?, 

as in Gen. 28, 15. Num. 32^17; also 2 Sam. 17, 13 after *1$, 

Gen. 24, 19 after ON I? and elsewhere frequently after temporal 
conjunctions); Mic. 5, a ("?&); Gen. 43, 14 

and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero ), I am bereaved , an expression of 
despairing resignation. Comp. Prov. 23, 15. Est. 4, 16. 
p 4. To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the 
past is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e. g. 
Gen. 31, 42 except the God of my father . . . had been with me, surely 
now hadst thou sent me away empty (*?jjn^); Gen. 43, 10. Ex. 9, 15 
(w6®* I had almost put forth , &c.); Num. 22, 33. Jud. 13, 23. 14,18. 
1 Sam. 13, 13 (P?5); 2 Ki. 13, 19; so frequently after Bytp3 easily, 
almost, Gen. 26, 10. Is. 1, 9 (where BJHp? is probably to be connected 

1 Comp, the similar use of S\co\a (81c <pOopas, ft. 15, 128) and pent! On the 
kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, comp, below, letter p . 

a In Gen. 40, 14 a perf. confidentiae (after DM as in a Ki. 5, ao. 33, 9) 
appears to be used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may 
happen, but have me in thy remembrance , &c. Neither this passage, however, 
nor the use of the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies 
us in assuming the existence of a precative perfect in Hebrew. In Job ai, 16. 
a a, 18 also, translate the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Comp. Driver, 
The Use of the Tenses, p. 39 sqq. 
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with the word after it)* Ps. 73, 2. 94, 17. 119, 87. Prov. 5, 14. Cf. 
also Job 3, 13,. 23, *0 ('pans). Ruth 1, 12 (if I should thinks Ac.; 
comp. 2 Ki. 7, 4); in. the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 Sam. 
25, 34-—So also to express an unfulfilled desire, Num. 14, 2 WD 
would that we had died ... I with the imperfect would mean 
would that we might die l 1 Sam. 14, 30). Finally, also in a question 
indicating astonishment, Gen. 21, 7. who would have said . . .? 

quis dixerit? Ps. 73, 11. 

§ 107 . Use of the Imperfect \ 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events a 
or conditions, which are regarded by the speaker at any moment 
as still continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just 
taking place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented 
as certainly imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the 
speaker, or simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the 
modal use of the imperfect). 

Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106. a) would prefer the term present rather 
than imperfect, on the ground that the tense expresses what is either actually or 
mentally present. In any case, the essential difference between the perfect and 
imperfect consists, he argues, in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is 
actually complete, while the imperfect places the action, See., in a more direct 
relation to the judgement or feeling of the speaker *. 

More precisely the imperfect serves— 

1. In the sphere past time : 

(a) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer b 
or shorter period *, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 a mist went up continually (nJJP.), 

2, 25. 37, 7. 48, 10. Ex. 1, 12. 8, 20. 13, 22. 15, 6. 12. 14. 15. 
Num. 9, 15 sq. 20 sq. 23, 7. Jud. 2, 1. 5, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 2. 13, 17 sq. 

2 Sam. 2, 28. 23, 10. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 7, 8. 21, 6. Is. 1, 21. 6, 4 (K^!), 

17, 10 sq. 51, 2 a. Jer. 13, 7. 36, 18. Ps. 18, 7. 14. 17 sqq. 38 sqq. 

24, 2. 32, 4. 5 Oyjt*), 47, 5. 68, 10. 12. 104, 6 sqq. 106, 19. 
107,18. 29. 139,13. Job 3, 3.11. 4,12. 15 sq. 10, 10 sq. 15, 7 sq.— 


1 Comp, the literature cited above, p. 320, note. 

2 This is undoubtedly the view of De Lagarde also (Obersicht iiber die Bildung 
der Nomina , p. 6), when he defines the perfect as serving to express that of which 
we are immediately sensible, the imperfect that at which we arrive by comparison 
and imagination. 

8 Comp, the M&a* inscription, 1 . 5, nSHfiG PD 3 fpfcO '3 for Chemosh was 
angry with his country. 
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very frequently alternating with a perfect (especially with a frequenta¬ 
tive perfect; cf. Num. 9, 15-23 and § 112.*), or when the narration 
is continued by means of an imperfect consecutive \ 

C Rem. 1. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles TK then, 
not yet, before, "*iy until, e.g. Ex. 15, 1 TK then sang 

Moses , 8cc.; Num. 21, 17. Deut. 4,41. Jos. 10, is. 1 Ki. 3, 16. Ps. 126, a. 
Job 38, si. (The perfect is used after when stress is to be laid on the fact 
that the action has really taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment 
or duration in the past, e. g. Gen. 4, 26 i>mn tt< then began , &c.; Gen. 49, 4. 
Ex. 15, 15. Jos. sa, 31. Jud. 5, 11. Ps. 89, ao 2 .) After D*JtD e.g. Gen. 19, 4 
before they lay down; Gen. 2, 5. 34, 45. 1 Sam. 3, 3. 7, always 

in the sense of our pluperfect. (In Gen. 24, 15 instead of the perf. the 

imperf. should be read, as in verse 45; so also in 1 Sam. 3, 7 [JJT] an imperf. 
is co-ordinated with 1 H\) After (sometimes also simply Ex. 12, 34. 

Jos. 3,1), e.g. Jer. 1,5 KXft D'TOSl before thou earnest forth; Gen. 27,33. 37, 18. 
41, 50. Ruth 3, 14 (perhaps also in Ps. 90, 2 an imperf. was intended instead of 

comp. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3, 2). After Ty Jos. 10, 13. Ps. 73, 17 

(until I went), a Chron. 39, 34; on the other hand, with the perf., e. g. Jos. 2,22 s . 
J 2. Driver {The Use of the Tenses , p. 32) rightly lays stress upon the inherent 
distinction between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect 
as expressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the 
words KJf* Gen. a, 10 represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but which immediately follows, describes 
how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the same way 
Gen. 2, 6 represents new mists as constantly arising, and Is. 6, 4 new 

clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded in themselves 
as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by the imperfect into their 
component parts, and so pictured as gradually completing themselves. Hence 
tojmn Ex. 15,12 (after a perf. as in verse 14) represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, 
poetic description, as being swallowed up one after another, and 'Jny Num. 23, 7 
the leading on by stages, &c. 


1 According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is. 10, 13 bis (where, 
however, *VpW might also mean I am wont to remove, &c.), Is. 48, 3. 57, 17. 
Ps. 18, 38 b, also (according to § 49. f) in 2 Sam. 1, 10 and Ezek. 16, 10. In 
some other cases ) is no doubt a dogmatic emendation for J (imperf consec.) 
in order to represent historical statements as promises; comp. Is. 42, 6. 51, 2 bis , 
63, 3 sqq. and the note on p. 151. 

2 After IK then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in the 
sense of a future, Gen. 24, 41. Ex. 12, 48. Mic. 3, 4. Zeph. 3, 9. Ps. 51, 21. 

3 As after TK, so also after D*JtD 3 and “*iy the imperf. may be used, 

according to the context, in the sense of our future , e.g. 2 Ki. 2, 9. Is. 65, 24. 

Job 10, 21; after "Ty e.g. Is. 22, 14. The imperf. is used in the sense of our 
< 

present after D*JtD in Ex. 9, 30. 10, 7. 
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§ io7-] Use of the Imperfect. 

( b ) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either e 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus ret repetitae ), e. g. Job i, 5 
thus did Job continually (after each occasion of his sons' 

festivities); 4, 3 sq. 22, 6 sq. 23, n. 29, 7. 9.12 sq. Gen. 6,4. 29, 2. 

30, 38. 42. 31, 39 (/ used to bear the loss of it), Ex. 1, 12. 19, 19. 

33, 7 sqq. ( n K used to take every time). 40, 36 sqq. Num. 9, 17 sq. 

20 sqq. 11, 5. 9. Jud. 6, 4. 14, 10. 21, 25. 1 Sam. 1, 7. 2, 22. 9, 9. 

13,19. 18, 5. 27, 9. 2 Sam. 1, 22. 12, 3. 13,18. 1 Ki. 5, 25 (of tribute 
repeated year by year). 10, 5. 13, 33. 14, 28. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 8, 29. 
i 3 > 20. 25, 14. Jer. 36, 23. Ps. 42, 5 - 44, 3 - 7^, 15* 4°- *<> 3 , 7 - 
Est. 2, 14; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 Ki. 18, 10. 

2. In the sphere of present time , again f 

(a) To express actions, events, or conditions, which are continued 

for a shorter or longer time 1 , e.g. Gen. 37, 15 what seekest 

thou? 19, 19 I cannot; 24, 50. 31, 35. Is. 1, 13. Other 

examples are Gen. 2, 10. 24, 31. 1 Sam. 1, 8. 11, 5. 1 Ki. 3, 7. 

Ps. 2, 2. So especially to express facts known by experience, which 
occur at all times, and consequently hold good at any moment, 
e.g. Prov. 15, 20 a wise son maketh a glad father; hence especially 
frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an interrogative sentence, e.g. 
Job 4, 17 is mortal man just before God? In a negative sentence, 
Job 4, 18, &c. 

(b) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, g 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on 

a given occasion (comp, above, letter e ), e. g. Deut. 1, 44 as bees do 
(are accustomed to do); Gen. 6, 21. 32, 33. 43, 32. Jud. 11, 40. 

1 Sam. 2, 8. 5, 5. 20, 2. 2 Sam. 15, 32. Is. 1, 23. 3, 16. Ps. 1, 3. 

So again (see letter f) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex. 23, 8 a gift 
blindeth p?.JP), Gen. 2, 24. 22, 14. Is: 32,6. Am. 3, 7. Mai. 1, 6. 

Job 2, 4, &c. Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative 
clauses (see § 155), as Gen. 49, 27 Benjamin is a wolf 

that ravineth (properly, is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare 
also the formulae TON* it is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial 


1 It is not always possible to carry out with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under letter / 
might equally be referred to letter g. 
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expressions) Gen. io, 9. 22, 14, and elsewhere; 13 ^^. 7 ^ it is not 
(wont to be) so done (and hence may not , shall not be, see letter u), 
Gen. 29, 26. 20, 9. 34, 7. 2 Sam. 13, 12. 
h (c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gen. 32, 30 wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask after my ndme? 24, 31. 44, 7. Ex. 5, 15. 

2 Sam. 16, 9. In such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, 
and is sometimes found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. 
Job 1, 7 (2, 2) whence contest thou (just now) ? but Gen. 16, 8 

(comp. 42, 7) whence earnest thou? The imperfect 

represents the coming as still in its last stage, whereas the perfect 
represents it as an accomplished fact. 
i 8 . In the sphere of future time . To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a shorter 
or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker's present time, e. g. Ex. 4,1 
they will not believe me, nor hearken (WEE*) unto my voice: 

for they will say &c., 6, 1. 9, 5, &c. 

k (b) In dependent clauses to represent actions, See., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gen. 43, 7 could we in any Mse know that he would say (TQ&) ? 2,19. 
43, 25. Ex. 2, 4. 2 Ki. 3, 27 q U i regnaturus erat; 13, 14. 

Jon. 4, 5. Job 3, 3. Eccles. 2, 3. Ps. 78, 6 that the generation to come 
might know , *1^}? the children which should be born {qui nascituri 
essent; the imperfect here with the collateral idea of the occurrence 
being repeated in the future); 

/ {c) To represent a futurum ex actum; comp. Is. 4, 4. 6, 11 

(co-ordinated with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106.0); 
so also sometimes after the temporal particles Ps. 132, 5 and 
"itW ny until Gen. 29, 8. Num. 20,17, &c. 
tn 4 . Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases 
in which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, 
or conditions, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed 
(or not willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only 
contingent. More particularly such imperfects serve— 
n (<*) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention 
and arrangement, or a simple desire, viz. : 
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Use of the Imperfect. 

% 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (comp, 

e. g. Ps. 59,17 with verse 18; 2 Sam. 22,50 with Ps. r8,50; Jud. 19,11, 
&c.), of the imperative (Is. 18, 3), or of the jussive (which, however, 
in most cases, does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), 
e. 8* M ** appear Gen. 1, 9. 41,34. Lev. 19, 2. 3. 2 Sam. 10,12 
(and so frequently in verbs n"i>; eomp. § 109. a , note); Zech. 9, 5 
(^nn); Ps. 61, 7 (^pDta); Prov. 22, 17 (rPBto); 23, 1. Job 6, 23 
(co-ordinated with the imperative), 10, 20 K e th ./ so probably also 
PT let him judge l Ps. 72, 2.— So also in the 1st pers., to express 
a wish which should have been subsequently accomplished at a fixed 
point of time in the past, e.g. Job 10, 18 JJttK / should have (then, 
immediately after being born) given up the ghost; comp, verse 19 
njntj and Even to express an obligation or necessity according to 

the judgement of another person, e. g. Job 9, 29 lam to be guilty; 

12, 4. Comp. Job 9, 15. 19, *6; in a question, Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 

happen. The imperfect with *6 represents a more emphatic form 
of prohibition than the jussive 1 with “^8 (comp. § 109. r), and cor¬ 
responds to our thou shalt not do it/ with the strongest expectation 
of obedience, while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, 
do not that l Thus *6 with the imperfect is especially used in 
enforcing the divine commands, e.g. thou shalt not steal 

Ex. 20,15 ; comp, verses 3.4. 5. 7.10 sqq. So *6 with the 3rd pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10. 

Rem. The jussive , which is to be expected after does not, as a rule p 
(according to letter n above, and § 109. a , note), differ in form from the simple 
imperfect. That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is 
possible from the occurrence after of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, 
not only from verbs tY'b (comp, for these § 109. a, note), but also from verbs Y'V: 
to express a prohibition or negative wish,’ Gen. 19, 17, Jos. 1, 7, 

at; i Sam. 25, 25. Even with the 1st pers. plur. (after an imperative) 

ntoriw that we die not 1 Sam. 12, 19. Also to express the conviction that 
something cannot happen, he will not slumber 2 Ps. 121, 3; comp. 

Jer. 46, 6. 2 Chron. 14, 10. 

1 As stated in § 46. a , a prohibition cannot be expressed by and the imperative. 

3 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 

It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber l). Verse 4 contains the objective con¬ 
firmation, by means of with the imperf., of the conviction which was previously 
only subjective. 
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expressions) Gen. io, 9. 22, 14, and elsewhere; 13 it is not 

(wont to be) so done (and hence may not , shall not be , see letter u), 
Gen. 29, 26. 20, 9. 34, 7. 2 Sam. 13, 12. 
h (c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gen. 32, 30 wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask (^K$fl) afitr my name? 24, 31. 44, 7. Ex. 5, 15. 
2 Sam. 16, 9. In such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, 
and is sometimes found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. 
Job 1, 7 (2, 2) fctaTI whence contest thou (just now)? but Gen. 16, 8 
(comp. 42, 7) HtO PIJD^K whence cameit thou? The imperfect 
represents the coming as still in its last stage, whereas the perfect 
represents it as an accomplished fact. 
i 8. In the sphere of future time . To express actions, See., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a shorter 
or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker's present time, e. g. Ex. 4,1 
they will not believe (U*b*£) me, nor kearken (WTO) unto my voice: 
for they will say (rrtjtf), &c., 6, 1. 9, 5, &c. 
k (b) In dependent clauses to represent actions, See., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gen. 43, 7 could we in any Mse know that he would say (TO^) ? 2, 19. 
43, 25. Ex. 2, 4. 2 Ki. 3, 27 qui regnaturus erat; 13, 14. 

Jon. 4, 5. Job 3, 3. Eccles. 2, 3. Ps. 78, 6 that the generation to come 
might know, the children which should be born {qui nascituri 

essent; the imperfect here with the collateral idea of the occurrence 
being repeated in the future); 

/ (r) To represent a futurum exactum; comp. Is. 4, 4. 6, n 

(co-ordinated with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106.0); 
so also sometimes after the teihpofal particles Ps. 132, 5 and 
TO* TV until Gen. 29, 8. Num. 20,17, &c. 
m 4 . Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases 
in which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, 
or conditions, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed 
(or not willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only 
contingent. More particularly such imperfects serve— 
tt {a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention 
and arrangement, or a simple desire, viz.: 
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Use of the Imperfect. 

% 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (comp, 
e. g. Ps. 59,17 with verse 18; 2 Sam. 22,50 with Ps. r8,50; Jud. 19,11, 
See.), of the imperative (Is. 18, 3), or of the jussive (which, however, 
in most cases, does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), 
e. g* Ut it appear Gen. 1, 9. 41,34. Lev. 19, 2. 3. 2 Sam. 10,12 
(and so frequendy in verbs n"b; eomp. § 109. a, note); Zech. 9, 5 

Ps. 61, 7 (^ppta); Prov. 22, 17 (IVBto); 23, 1. Job 6, 23 
(co-ordinated with the imperative), 10, 20 K e th.; so probably also 
PTJ let him judge ! Ps. 72, 2.— So also in the 1st pers., to express 
a wish which should have been subsequently accomplished at a fixed 
point of time in the past, e.g. Job 10, 18 JflJK / should have (then, 
immediately after being born) given up the ghost; comp, verse 19 
njng and Even to express an obligation or necessity according to 

the judgement of another person, e. g. Job 9, 29 I am to be guilty; 

12, 4. Comp. Job 9, 15. 19, *6; in a question, Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 
happen. The imperfect with *6 represents a more emphatic form 
of prohibition than the jussive 1 with (comp. § 109. c\ and cor¬ 
responds to our thou shali not do it t with the strongest expectation 
of obedience, while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, 
do not that I Thus t6 with the imperfect is especially used in 
enforcing the divine commands, e.g. *6 thou shalt not steal 
Ex. 20,15 ; comp, verses 3.4. 5. 7.10 sqq. So *6 with the 3rd pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10. 

Rem. The jussive, which is t6 be expected after does Dot, as a rule p 
(according to letter n above, and § 109. a , note), differ in form from the simple 
imperfect. That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is 
possible from the occurrence after of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, 
not only from verbs iY^ (comp, for these § 109. a, note), but also from verbs Y'V: 
to express a prohibition or negative wish,- D'aFT^K Gen. 19,17, "ttDPT^t Jos. 1, 7, 

1 Sam. 25, 25. Even with the 1st pers. plur. (after an imperative) 
rmoj-iw that we die not 1 Sam. 12, 19. Also to express the conviction that 
something cannot happen, he will not slumber a Ps. 121, 3; comp. 

Jer. 46, 6. 2 Chron. 14, 10. 


1 As stated in § 46. a , a prohibition cannot be expressed by and the imperative. 
a To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 
It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective con¬ 
firmation, by means of && with the imperf., of the conviction which was previously 
only subjective. 
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q (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165. h), as 
^ 0 ?, Gen. 11, 7 (WDB* *6 T&fcj that they may not understand); "Mya 
Gen. 2i, 30. 27, 4. 19. Ex. 9, 14, and elsewhere; fypb Num. 
17, 5 ; 15 ®^ Deut. 4, 1. Ps. 51, 6. 78, 6, and JJE 1 Ez. 12, 12 
that 2 3 ; that . .. not Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14; also after "[B 

that not, lest Gen. 3, 22. 11, 4. 19, 15, and elsewhere 8 . In Lev. 9, 6 
such an imperfect (or jussive? see the examples in § 109 ./) is added 
to the expression of the command by an asyndeton, and in Lam. 1,19 
to the principal clause simply by ): while they sought them food 
D&tejnnK tt'Ch to refresh their souls (cf. also Lam. 3, 26 it is good 
and let him hope , i.e. that he should hope); so after an interrogative 
clause, Ex. 2, 7. Finally also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 rrj-ja 
in the way which thou shouldst go. 

r (6) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our use of the auxi¬ 
liaries can , may , should 4 * * ). More particularly such imperfects are 
used— 

s (1) In a permissive sense, e. g. Gen. 2, 16 ^ every tree of the 
garden (^?^ n thou mayest freely eat (the contrary in verse 17); 
3, 2. 42, 37. Lev. 21, 3. 22. Job 21, 3. In the 1st pers. Ps. 5, 8. 
22, 18 (7 may , or can , tell); in a negative sentence, e.-g. Ps. 5, 5. 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Prov. 20,9 quis dixerit? 

Comp. Gen. 17, 17. 18, 14. 31, 43. 1 Sam. 11, 12. 2 Ki. 5, 12 
DiJ? may I not wash in them? Is. 33, 14. Ps. 15, 1. 24, 3. 

Eccles. 5, 5. So especially in a question expressing surprise after 
T8> e - g- Gen. 39, 9 hew then can I . . .? 44, 34. Is. 19, 11. Ps. 137, 4, 
and even with regard to some point of time in the past, looking 
forward from which an event might have been expected to take 


1 But IfcTR fy: in a causal sense ( because , since), e.g. Jud. 2, 20 (as 
Gen. 34, 27) is followed by the perfect. On Jos. 4, 24 see above, § 74. g. 

[ a R.V. because he shall not see.] 

3 2 Ki. 2, 16 occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time, when 
the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 Sam. 20, 6 t since 
a perfect consec . follows, read with Driver KVtD^.) 

4 By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were consciously 

present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for making 

intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 
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pface, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 TO pirn could w a 1 m aw Imv 
Comp. 2 Sam. 3,33 was Abner to dk as a f\l. Le. irur he desdned 
U die ... A and so probably also Gen. 34. 31 {should he «iVa/. .. A 
Very closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause. * 
e.g. Ex. 3, 11 who am 1 (lS? *?) that 1 should (ought, could) go? 

16, 7. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 9, 28. 1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Ki. 8. 13. Is. 29, 16. 

Job 6, 11. 21, 15. similarly after Xlt Gen. 38, 18. Ex. 5, 2. 

Rem. In saefa passages as 1 Sam. 11, 5. Pv 8, 5. 114,5, the context shows that V 
the imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e. g. Gen. io, to. Jnd. I $, >3. 

2 Sam. 7, 18. Is. 32, 1. 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, Jtc., which cannot or w 

should not happen, e.g. Gen. 32, 13 TtO uhick cannot 

be numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds Tttt) that ought not 

to be done (comp, above, letter g) ; Ps. 5, 5. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding 2* 

to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, Ps. 23, 4 in DJ 

yea, though I walk (or had io walk) ... I fear (or I would fear) 
no evil; Job 9, 20 though I be righteous , mine own mouth shall 
condemn me. After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Job 23, 10. Very 
frequently also in an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied 
from the context, e.g. Job 5, 8 but as for me , / would seek unto God 
(were I in thy place); 3, 13. 16. 14, 14 sq. Ps. 55, 13. Ruth 1, 12. 
However, some of the imperfects in these examples are probably 
intended as jussive forms. Comp. § 109. h. 

§ 108 . Use of the Cohoriative. 

The cohortative, i. e. according to § 48. c f the 1st pers. 1 2 sing, or a 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending ^-7-*, represents 
in general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather contain the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 


1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see I 48. d. 

2 But verbs according to § 75. /, even in the cohortative, almost always ♦ 
have the ending n__; comp. e.g. in Deut. 32, ao nK^ after OTWipiJ, 
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q (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165. b), as 
■V 08 , Gen. 11, 7 *6 that they may not understand); 

Gen. 21, 30. 27, 4. 19. Ex. 9, 14, and elsewhere; Num. 

17, 5 ; Deut. 4, 1. Ps. 51, 6. 78, 6, and "rate JJC 1 Ez. 12, 12 

that 2 3 * * * * ; that . .. not Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14; also after “JB 

that not, lest Gen. 3, 22. 11, 4. 19, 15, and elsewhere 8 . In Lev. 9, 6 
such an imperfect (or jussive? see the examples in § 109 .f) is added 
to the expression of the command by an asyndeton, and in Lam. 1,19 
to the principal clause simply by ): white they sought them food 
DBfeaTlR tt'Bh to refresh their souls (cf. also Lam. 3, 26 it is good 
and let him hope , i. e. that he should hope); so after an interrogative 
clause, Ex. 2, 7. Finally also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, s *ik» 
in the way which thou shouldst go. 

r (^) To express actions, See., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our use of the auxi¬ 
liaries can, may , should*). More particularly such imperfects are 
used— 

s (1) In a permissive sense, e.g. Gen. 2, 16 of every tree of the 
garden fetf) thou mayest freely eat (the contrary in verse 17); 

3, 2. 42, 37. Lev. 21, 3. 22. Job 21, 3. In the 1st pers. Ps. 5, 8. 
22, 18 (7 may, or can , tell); in a negative sentence, e.g. Ps. 5, 5. 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Prov. 20, 9 quis dixerit? 

Comp. Gen. 17, 17. 18, 14. 31, 43. 1 Sam. 11, 12. 2 Ki. 5, 12 
Dre prntrt6n may I not wash in them ? Is. 33, 14. Ps. 15, 1. 24, 3. 
Eccles. 5, 5. So especially in a question expressing surprise after 
T$, e.g.Gen.39, 9 how then can /. . .? 44, 34. Is. 19, 11. Ps. 137, 4, 
and even with regard to some point of time in the past, looking 
forward from which an event might have been expected to take 


1 But fJT in a causal sense (because, since), e.g. Jud. 2, 20 (as TK 
Gen. 34, 27) is followed by the perfect. On Jos. 4, 24 see above, § 74. g. 

[* R.V. because he shall not see.] 

3 2 Ki. 2, 16 "JB occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time, when 

the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 Sam. 20, 6, since 

a perfect consec . follows, read with Driver NVtD*.) 

* By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were consciously 

present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for making 

intelligible to ourselves the fall significance of the Semitic imperfect 
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§ io8.] Use of the Cohortative. 

place, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 IHJ jriTn could we in any wise know .. . ? 
Comp. 2 Sam. 3, 33 was Abner to die as a fool , i.e. was he destined 
to die and so probably also Gen. 34, 31 {should he deal 

Very closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, u 

e. g. Ex. 3,11 who am 1 s $) that 1 should {ought, could) go ? 

16, 7. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 9, 28. 1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Ki. 8, 13. Is. 29, 16. 

Job 6, 11. 21, 15, similarly after Gen. 38, 18. Ex. 5, 2. 

Rem. In such passages as 1 Sam. 11, 5. Ps. 8, 5. 114,5, the context shows that V 
the imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In spch sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gen. ao, 10. Jud. 18,23. 
a Sam. 7, 18. Is. aa, 1. 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot or w 

should not happen, e.g. Gen. 32, 13 which cannot 

be numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds that ought not 

to be done (comp, above, letter g ); Ps. 5, 5. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding x 

to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, Ps. 23, 4 JH D 3 

yea, though I walk (or had to walk) . . . / fear (or / would fear) 
no evil; Job 9, 20 though I be righteous , mine own mouth shall 
condemn me . After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Job 23, 10. Very 
frequently also in an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied 
from the context, e. g. Job 5, 8 but as for me , I would seek unto God 
(were I in thy place); 3, 13. 16. 14, 14 sq. Ps. 55, 13. Ruth 1, 12. 
However, some of the imperfects in these examples are probably 
intended as jussive forms. Comp. § 109. h . 

§ 108 . Use of the Cohortative . 

The cohortative, i.e. according to § 48. c, the 1st pers. 1 sing, or a 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending *1— 2 , represents 
in general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather contain the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 


1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see f 48. d. 

* But verb* fl"^, according to $ 75. /, even in the cohortative, almost always • 
have the ending H_; comp. e.g. in Deut. 3a, ao after iTVnDK, 
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lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into— 

b 1. The cohortative, whether standing alone or co-ordinated with 
another cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition 
of the particle W: 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e.g. Ex. 3, 3 '31 HriTlD^ / will 
turn aside now, and see ... / So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gen. 18, 21. 32, 21 (rarely so used 
after “i>8, Gen. 21, 16 let me not look . . . / Jer. 18, 18), and also as 
a more or less emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. 
Is. 5, 1 I will sing 1 . . . / 5, 6. 31, 8. Comp, also Gen. 46, 30 
now let me die (I am willing to die), since I have seen thy face; and 
Ps. 31, 8. In the 1st pers. plur. the cohortative includes a summons 
to others to help in doing something, e.g. Ps. 2, 3 n|jri 33 come! 
let us break asunder l &c., and Gen. 11, 3. 
c (p) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one 
should be allowed to do something, e.g. Deut. 2, 27 may I be 

allowed to pass through ( let me pass through) l Num. 20, 17 
may we be allowed to pass through ! Jer. 40, 15 let me go, I pray thee! 
&c.; 2 Sam. 16, 9; so after “6# 2 Sam. 24, 14. Jer. 17, 18. Ps. 25, 2, 
&c., 69, 15. After N 3 ~^K Jon. 1, 14. 
d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences: (a) In dependence (with waw copulative, 
Ps. 9, 15 after on an imperative or jussive to express an 

intention or intended consequence, e. g. Gen. 27, 4 bring it to me, 
njokl that / may eat, prop, then will I eat; Gen. 19, 5. 23, 4. 24, 56. 
27 > 2 5 - 29, 21. 30, 25 sq. 42, 34. 49, 1. Deut. 32, 1. Hos. 6, 1. 
Ps. 2, 8. 39, 14. Job io, 20 Qfri ; Is. 5, 19 and let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, n^Tll that we may know it / 
Gen. 26, 28. 1 Sam. 27, 5. Also after negative sentences, Gen. 18, 
30. 32. Jud. 6, 39, and after interrogative sentences, 1 Ki. 22, 7. 
Is. 40, 25. 41, 26. Am. 8, 5. 

e (f) In conditional sentences (with or without OK) to express a con¬ 
tingent intention, e.g. Job 16, 6 should I determine io speak, 

my grief is not assuaged, and should I forbear , what am I eased? 


[* R.V. let me sing.] 
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without OK Job 19, 18. 30, 26 (where, however, n^PVW is probably 
intended); Ps. 73, 16 (unless 'HW should be read), 139, 8 sq. After 
the 3rd person, Job n, 17 though it be dark , &c. So perhaps 
also 2 Sam. 22, 38 fl^nK if I determined to pursue, then . . ., comp., 
however, Ps. 18, 38. 

(c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e. g. Job f 
3 1 , 7 sq. if my step hath turned out of the way . . ., then let me 

sow; comp. 16, 4 sq. I also could speak as ye do, if . . . 7 So even 
when the condition must be supplied from the context, e. g. Ps. 40, 6 
else would I declare and speak of them; 51, 18 else would I (gladly) 
give it, i. e. if thou didst require it (comp, the precisely similar 
Ps. 55, 13); Job 6, 10. In the 1st plur. Jer. 20, 10. To the same 
category belong the cohortatives after the formula expressing a wish 
e.g. Jer. 9, 1 oh, that I had..., then (i. e. if 

I had) should I (or would I) leave my people, Ac.] Jud. 9, 29. Job 
6, 8 sqq., without Wdw Is. 27, 4. Ps. 55, 7. Job 23, 4 (comp, also 
verse 7). 

Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion necessity) g 

is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing opinion, 

Is. 38, 10 rDJW; Jer. 3, 35. 4, 19. ai. 6, 10. Ps. 55, 3. 18 (?); 57, 5, where, 
however, with Hupfeld, HID# should be read; 77, 7. 88, 16, and in the 1st plur. 

Is. 59, 10), is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the 
cohortative form is used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely 
for the sake of its fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view 
is strongly supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after 
wdw consec. of the imperfect (comp. § 49, e, as also Ps. 66,6 PintpfeO Dt? there did 
we rejoice Ps. 119,163 PDJjrittt ; Prov. 7, 7), which can likewise only be ex¬ 
plained as forms chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations 
of rhythm. 

2. The cohortative is strange after Ps. 73 , 17 until I went . . . h 

I considered their latter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for * until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider,* &c. (but Prov. 7 , 7 is still dependent 

on the preceding }); Prov. 12, 19 is at any rate to be explained in the 

same way (for which in Jer. 49,19. 50, 44 we have with a similar meaning), 
as long as I (intentionally) wink with the eye-lashes (shall wink). On the 
other hand, in Ex. 32, 30 1SOR, with the Samaritan, is to be read instead of 
rnB?K after 


1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after Dt? is the 
use of the historic imperf. after TR, 5 l 0 7 - c - • 
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§ 109 . Use of the Jussive . 

a As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive (comp, 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect', § 48./, g) is especially found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, 
and plur. to express a more or less definite desire that something 
should or should not happen. More particularly its uses may be 
distinguished as follows: 

1. The jussive , either standing alone or co-ordinated with another 
jussive: 

b (a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or 
a blessing), advice, or a request; in the last case (the optative 
or precative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of W. 
Examples: Gen. 1, 3 W let there be light f Gen. 1, 6. 9. n. &c. 
(the creative commands); Num. 6, 26 the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee t and give thee peace! comp, verse 25. After particles 
expressing a wish, Gen. 30, 34 W I would it might be; Ps. 81, 9 
if thou wouldst hearken unto me ! As a humble request, 
Gen. 44, 33 * . * by! TBO! • • • & tty servant , I pray 

thee , abide y &c., and let the lad go up y &c., Gen. 47, 4. 

c (b) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and requests. As the 
prohibitive particle, “b|? is used almost exclusively (according to 
§ 107.0) before the jussive (in negative desires and requests frequently 
KJ“bg); e.g. Ex. 34, 3 neither let any man be seen! Prov. 

3, 7 be not ('nrrbfct) wise in thine awn eyes l Job 15, 31 ne 

confidat . In the form of a request (prayer), Deut. 9, 26 nn^FTb# 
destroy not! 1 Ki. 2, 20. Ps. 27, 9. 69, 18. 

d Rem. 1. The few examples of tfb with the jussive could at most have arisen from 
the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive (voluntative) form 
what was at first intended to be a strict command (tfb with imperf. indie.); probably, 
however, they are either cases in which the defective writing has been misunderstood 

1 With regard to verbs JY'b, it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, see 
§ 108. a , note 2), e.g. Job 3, 9 (but previously Ip let it look for!) : 

especially in (Neh. 2, 3) and immediately before the principal pause, Gen. 1, 9 
PINT J Jnd. 6, 39 n%T , but previously ; Is. 47, 3 nfcOfi, previously bjPi; 

Ps. 109, 7 . On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by 
means of a special ending H_, see § 75 . hh. 


A 
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(as in i Ki. 2,6. Ezek. 48,14), or (as in Gen. 24,8) instances of the pnrely rhythmical 
jussive form treated below, letter k. Moreover, cf. Joel 2, 2 and from 

the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless it is to be referred to letter h) and Deut 13, 1. 
The same form, however, appears also to stand three times for the cohortative 
(see below), and in Num. 22, 19 for the ordinary imperfect (see, however, below, 
letter 1). Thus it is doubtful whether an imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. 
is not intended by the Masora in all these cases, and whether consequently *]pV, &c. 
should Uot be restored.—On &c., Deut. 7, 16. 13, 9, &c. Ezek. 

5, 11, &c., cf. § 72. r, according to which WITH should probably be read in every 
case.—The jussive appears in the place of the cohortative after 1 Sam. 14, 36 
co-ordinated with two cohortatives), 2 Sam. 17, 12; comp. Is. 41, 23 
K*th. (K"01, i.e. fcOJfl , after another cohortative); also (see above) fcfr 

Deut. 18, 16. Hos. 9, 15, and even without Ezek. 5, 16. 

2. “S)K with the jussive (or imperf., comp. § 107. /) is used sometimes to ^ 
express the conviction that something cannot or may not happen; comp. Is. 2, 9 
Dnb and thou canst not possibly forgive them [R.V. therefore forgive 

them not] ; Ps. 34,6. 41, 3. 50, 3. 121, 3 (|fl^K)j Prov.3, 25. Job 5, 22 
neither needest thou be afraid; 20, 17. 40, 32. 

2. The jussive when depending on other moods, or in conditional f 
sentences: 

(a) Depending 1 (with Waw) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 51 take her and go , and let her he ('HTfl prop, and she 
will be) . . .; 30, 3. 31, 37. 38, 24. Ex. 8, 4. 9, 13. 10, 17. 14, 2. 
Jos. 4, 16. Jud. 6, 30. 1 Sam. 5, 11. 7, 3. 1 Ki. 21, 10. Ps. 144, 5. 
Prov. 20, 22. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est. 7, 2 (say) what is thy desire ...» and (i. e. in 
order that) it shall be granted l 1 Ki. 22, 20. Is. 19, 12. Job 38, 34 sq. 
Depending on a cohortative, e.g. Gen. 19, 20 TOB* W oh , let 

me escape thither . . . (H^M 'nru) that my soul may live ; even after 
a simple imperf. (comp, below, letter^), 1 Ki. 13, 33 whosoever would , 
he consecrated him . . . 'rft that he might be a priest (read jnb) of the 
high places , but probably the LXX reading W is to be preferred. 

Rem. In 2 Chron. 35, 21 a negative final clause with is dependent on an g 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God . . . that he destroy thee not. 

As a rule, however, negative clauses are attached to the principal sentence 
by means of and a following imperfect; so after an imperative, Gen. 42, 2. 

1 Ki. 18, 44; after a jussive, Ex. 30, 20. Neh. 6, 9; after a perfect consec., Ex. 

28, 35. 43. Num. 18, 5; after with an imperfect, Num. 18, 3. Deut. 17, 17 


1 This does not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically dependent 
on a preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e.g. Gen. 20, 7. Ps. 27,14,&c. 
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verse* 5 and 14 also read ^ for and join it to the following imperative) is due to 
an anacolnthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected here after 
the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 

f %. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera¬ 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or interrogative sentence, serves to express 
the distinct assurance or promise that an action or condition will take 
phee as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(*) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as 
a rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which 
the fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used 
for this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, 
intended or desired by the speaker (comp, divide et impera\ e.g. 
Gen. 41. 1$ ntit this do, and live, i.e. thus shall ye continue 

to live. 1 Ki. jj, la. a Ki. 5,13. Is. 36,16. 45, 22 (tyChTO). Jer. 6, 16. 
Am. 3. 4. o. 1 Y 37,17. Prov. 3,3 sq. 4, 4. 7, 2. 13, 20 KUh. y Job 2, 9. 
a Chrvtu ao. 10: in Jer. 25, 5. Job 22, 21 KJ is added to the first 
m'4vr*:ive. In other cases, the first imperative contains a mocking 
the second an irrevocable denunciation, e.g. Is. 8, 9 
^ (continue to) make an uproar , Oye peoples , and ye shall 
a > rt comp. verse 9 b. 

Ke-*. t. 1: * revuesse or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in 
t\* t-v. thes the Jtsjiixr is naturally used instead of the and imperative 

k \ u\ >5. i. 

i br V'vx ^ i; :V imperative containing a promise) is attached by 

two ir.peratixes occur side by side without the copula, 
w<X*^ : hr ^ be expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. Dent a, 34 

» xxrrcxl'v, as it were, aa object to ^HH) begin, take in 
v. v v coecp.. however, Jud. 19, 6 pS KT^Kin 

a ^ »*. . tv. wu xc—▼ al.' m^i£ y u»d for this kind of co-ordination 

je'tv evur. \ 4 1 4 \ Dnc mch operatives as Wp (*CAp\ when 

rv\ \ ^ a sccooc iKperatixe, are for the most part only equivalent 

V VvV' "W'~V02v 

, v ’ * v —-.v";. (wi;h n Jir copulative) upon 

a ANW.ur ve v or an isierrocadve saftoce, expresses also 

N * CxVisvr'A'w which is to be expected with certainty, 
* v *ot a i> irrersJevl. or iin feet an intention; 

«,\v ( \ v < .\\ ' srttS it .rcT t<" £y .-Xtv. ami them shall lire; 

evo h v * tK 1 K* 3. ice Go ii. *. Ps. 12S, 5 the Lord 
- v ' ^ ^ o v 51 .int s**s£. Ac.; Rath 1, 9. 
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4, 11; after a cohortative, Gen. u, a. 45, 18. Ex. 3, 10 NXirrt that 
thou mayest bring forth; Ex. 18, 22. 1 Sam. 12, 17. 1 Ki. 1, 12 ; 
Jer. 35, 15 (after imperative and jussive); after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I make atonement , * 3 ^ 3 * that 
ye may bless , &c.—In Num. 5, 19 the imperative without ) (in 32, 23 
with )) is used after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite 
promise. 

Rem. The 2nd sing. mase. occurs in Jud. 4, 20 » according to Qimhi an k 

infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive absolute *lby should be read), 
Mic. 1, 13 and Zech. 13, 7 (after *"py) in addressing feminine persons; and in Is. 

23,1. 32,11 the 2nd plur. mase. Moreover, in the latter place there follow quite 

abnormally four imperatives of the 2nd sing. mase. lengthened by fl_. These 

can only be explained on the ground that the sharp commands, following closely 
upon one another, remain in the most obvious form (viz. the 2nd sing. mase. 
imperative), without any attention, being paid to the gender or number of those 
addressed. In Nah. 3, 15 the interchange of mase. and fern, serves to express 
totality (the nation in all its aspects). Comp., moreover, $ 145./ on other 
noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding masculine forms for the 
feminine. 


§ 111. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 

1. The imperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49. a-g) serves to express a 
actions, events, or conditions, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or conditions mentioned imme¬ 
diately 1 before. The imperfect consecutive is used in this way most 
frequently as the narrative tense , corresponding to the Greek aorist 
or the Latin historic perfect '. As a rule the narrative is introduced 
by a perfect, and then continued by means of imperfects with waw 
consecutive (comp, for this interchange of tenses § 49. a , and especially 
§ 112. a), e.g. Gen. 3, 1 now the serpent was (HVl) more subtil . . . and 
he said unto the woman; 4, 1. 6, 9 sqq. 10, 9 sq. 15. 19. 

11, 12 sqq. 27 sqq. 14, 5 sq. 15, 1 sq. 16, 1 sq. 21, 1 sqq. 24, 1 sq. 

25, 19 sqq. 36, 2 sqq. 37, 2. 

Rem. 1. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after b 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in meaning 
to a perfect* (viz. PPH it came to pass), e. g. Is. 6,1 in the year that king Uzziak 


1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. consec. at the beginning of whole Books) 
see § 49. b note. 

* Comp. Is. 45, 4, where the imperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement 
of the cause, and Job 36, 7, where it is joined to on abrupt statement of the 
place. 
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died , I saw (nK"}Ml),&c.; Gen. 32, 4. 27,34. Jnd. 11,16. iSam. 4,19. 17, 57. ai, 6 . 
Hos. 11, 1 : on the use of to connect expressions of time, see below, letter^.— 
It is only in late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause 
following an expression of time, as 1 Sam. 17, 55 (cf. Driver on the passage), 
a Chron. 12, 7. 15, 8, See. Dan. 10, 11. 15. 19; the Perfect after 1 and the subject, 
2 Chron. 7, 1. 

C 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may result 
in a series of such imperfects as long as may be desired, e.g. there are forty-nine in 
Gen. I. As soon, however, as the connecting Wdw becomes separated from the 
verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect necessarily takes 
the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gen. 1, 5 and Cod called (fcOpJI) the light Day, 
and the darkness he called ( 60 jJ ^n^l) Night; verse 10. a, 20. n, 3 and 
frequently. 

d 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent 
to a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, 
e. g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. , , , 'faff when Esau saw that ..., he went , See.; 
so also, frequently 17055 ^ 1 , See., Gen. 37, 21 and elsewhere. On the other hand, 
a second imperfect consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e. g. Ex. a, 10 
ClDNTfly&r she said ); comp. 1 Sam. 7, 12. Other examples of the imperfect 
consecutive, which apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only 
refer to the same time, or explain what precedes, see Gen. a, 25 (VHM ^ey were; 
but Jos. 4, 9. 1 Ki. 8, 8 they are) ; 36, 14 O^Fll). 32 ($W). 1 Ki. 1, 44. 

C 4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external connexion 
with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents an antithesis 
to it, e. g. Gen. 32, 31 and {yet) my life is preserved; 2 Sam. 3, 8 and yet thou 
chargest me; Job 10, 8. 32, 3; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Prov. 
30, 25 sqq. 

/ 2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section 

of the narrative, by means of an imperfect consecutive , likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which 
has been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of VTO (xal cy«Vero) and it came to pass , after 
which there then follows either an imperfect consecutive (Gen. 4,3.8. 8,6. 
11, 2. Ex. 12, 29. 13, 17, &c.), or Wdw with the perfect (separated 
from it), Gen. 7, 10. 15, 12. 22, 1. 27, 30, or even a perfect without 
Wdw (Gen. 8, 13. 14, 1 sq. 40, 1. Ex. 12, 41. 16, 22. Num. 10, 11. 
Deut. 1, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 30. 2 Ki. 8, 21, &c.), or finally a noun-clause 
introduced by Wdw, Gen. 41, 1. 

g Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of is especially common, when 
the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, see above, 
letter comp., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gen. 22, 1 
and it came to pass after these things , that God did prove Abraham ), the similar 
cases in Gen. 19, 34. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 11, 11. Ruth 1, 1. Elsewhere the statement 


A 
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of time is expressed by 3 or 3 with ap infinitive (Gen. 12,14. 19, 17. 29. 39, 13. 

15. 18 sq. Jnd. 16, 25) or by an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent 
to a pluperfect, comp. § 106./), e.g. Gen. 15,17. 24,15. 27, 30, or by a temporal 
danse introduced by when, Gen. 26, 8. 27, 1. Jud. 16, 16, 18^3 when, 
Gen. 12, xi. 20, 13, TfctD from the time that, Gen. 39, 5; or, finally, by a noun- 
clause (comp. § 116. *), e. g. 2 Ki. 13, 21 DO and it came to pass, 

as they were Oust) burying a man (prop, they burying), that . . .; Gen. 42, 35. 

2 Ki. 2, 11 (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced by nirn); 1 Sam. 

7, 10. 2 Sam. 13, 30. 2 Ki. 6, 5. 26. 19, 37 (-Is. 37, 38).—In 1 Sam. 10, 11. 
ii, 11. 2 Sam. 2, 23. 15, 2 a noun standing absolutely follows WJ (as the 
equivalent of a complete sentence; see below, letter A), and then an imperfect 
consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in letter^ are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive , even without a preceding W1, introduces the apodosis either— 

(a) to whole sentences, or (A) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, especially 

to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect consecutive (see 
§ 112. x), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of independent force. 
Comp, for (<z) 1 Sam. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord , 
1 JDNDJ 1 he hath rejected thee (comp. Num. 14, 16. Is. 48, 4, where the causal 
clause precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex. 9, 21; for ( b ) 
Gen. 22,24 and (as to) his concubine ..., she bare , &c.; Ex. 38, 24. 

Num. 14, 36 sq. 1 Sam. 14, 19. 17, 24. 2 Sam. 4, 10. 19, 41 K*th. 21, 16. 

1 Ki. 9, 20 sq. ia, 17. 2 Ki. 25, 22. Jer. 6, 19. 28, 8. 33, 24. 44, 25‘.—In 1 Ki. 

15, 13. 2 Ki. 16, 14 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is regarded as the object 
of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore introduced by “UK. 

3 . The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under i 
letters a-A, to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, 

a chronological succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses 
those actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what 
preceded, or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus 
the imperfect consecutive is used— 

(a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. Gen. 2, i. k 
23, 20 01 rn^Yi DjJJI so (in this way) the field became (legally) the 
property of Abraham, Ac.; 1 Sam. 17, 50. 31, 6. 

(1 b ) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which / 
immediately precedes, e.g. Gen. 39, 2. Job 2, 3 and he still holdeth 
fast his integrity, 01 Wpril so that thou thus (as it now appears) 


1 Comp, the M&a' inscription, 1 . 5 ( Omri ) the king of Israel, 13 JP 1 who oppressed 
Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gen. 30, 27 b (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a pregnant 
brevity of expression : I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the Lord 
hath blessed me, &c. 
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groundlessly movedst me against him; Ps. 65, 9 so that they are 
afraid . . ./ even a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer. 
20,17 'nni so that my mother should have been . . . Another instance 
of the kind perhaps (if the text be correct) is Jer. 38, 9 ntpjj so that 
he dies (must die). 

1 tl Rem. Snch consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sentences, 
e. g. Is. 51, 1 a who art thou (i. e. art thou so helpless ), 'fcp'rn that thou art {must 
needs be) afraidl Ps. 144, 3 (comp. Ps. 8,5, where in a very similar context '9 *hat 
is used with the imperfect); Gen. ia, 19 (ITgW); 31, 27 so that I might 

have sent thee away; Job n, 3 so that thou mockest . 

4 . As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

// (a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties of the 

relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107. a } follow from 
the idea of the imperfect; 

o (h) That the more precise determination *of the range of time 
to which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal 
or logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 
p (1) To represent actions, events, or conditions, which are past (or 
were repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

q Comp, the examples given above, under letters a and f of the imperfect 
consecutive as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs 
as the continuation of a perfect ( praeteritum ) in a subordinate clause; e. g. Gen. 27,1. 
Num. 11, 20. Deut. 4, 37. 1 Sam. 8, 8. 1 Ki. 2, 5. 11, 33. 18, 13, &c.; also in 
Is. 49, 7 TTjrQjl is the continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, 
in the preceding TBht, In Job 31, 26. 34 the imperfect consecutive is joined 
to an imperfect denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect 
consecutive occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect 
(§ 106./), e. g. in Gen. 26, 18. 28, 6 sq. 31, 19. 34 {now Rachel had taken the 
teraphim , DDfctffl and had put them , &c.); Num. 14, 36. l Sam. 28, 3. 2 Sam. 
2, 23. Is. 39, 1. Finally there are the cases in which an infinitival or participial 
construction representing past time, according to § 113. r, $ 116. x, is taken up and 
continued by an imperfect consecutive. 

r (2) To represent present actions, Ac., in connexion with tenses, 
or their equivalents, which describe actions and conditions as being 
either present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their 
effect); so especially, 
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(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106. g, 
e.g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (npfc>) and my glory rejoiceth 
(J$!); Is. 3,16 (parallel with a simple imperfect). Comp, also such 
examples as Ps. 29,10 (prop, he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), Ps. 41, 13. 

(0) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences s 
frequently confirmed (see § 106. k), e. g. Job 14, 2 he cometh up (N£) 
like a flower , and is cut down (^®!1); he fleeth (rniM) also as a shadow , 
Tto}£. fc&J and continueth not; Job 20, 15. 24, 2. 11. Is. 40, 24. 
Prov. 11, 2. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways / 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 
Job 14, 10 but man dieth (H^) and wasteth away (B^JJJl), Ac., 

1. e. remains wasted; Job 4, 5. 6, 21. Is. 44, 12 sqq. Hos. 8, 13. 
Hab. 1, 9 sq. Ps. 3, 5 (/ cry unto the Lord , and he answereth me; 
cf. 55, 18); 90, 3. Job 5, 15. 7, 18. 12, 25. 34, 24. 37, 8 (parallel 
with a simple imperfect); 39, 15. In the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, Ps. 59, 16, so also after an interrogative imperfect, 1 Sam. 

2, 29. Ps. 42, 6 (WJJI for which in verse 12 and in 43, 5 we have 
npnrrnp* and why art thou disquieted ?), 

($) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present u 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Num. 22, n. 1 Sam. 2, 6. 2 Sam. 

19, 2 behold the king weepeih (H 3 jl) and mourneth (l>?gn*l) for Absalom; 
Am. 5, 8. 9, 5 sq. Nah. 1, 4. Ps. 34, 8. Prov. 20, 26. Job 12, 22 sqq., 
but comp. e.g. Job 12, 4 0^^ who called upon God , and 

he answered him, 

(r) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in v 
Is. 51,12. Ps. 144, 3 (see above, letter m ); Job 10, 22. So especially 
as the continuation of an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition 
(comp. § 114. r), Is. 30, 12. Jer. 10, 13. Ps. 92, 8, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on— (a) an w 
imperfect which refers to the future, Ps. 49,15. 94, 22 sq.;—(0) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106.«, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished (perf propheticum) ; comp. Is. 5, 15 
(parallel with a simple imperfect); 5, 16 (comp. 2, 11. 17, where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5, 25. 9,5.10 sq. 
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13. 15. 17 sqq. 22, 7 sqq. Joel 2, 23. Mic. 2, 13. Ezek. 33, 4. 6. 
Ps. 7, 13. 64, 8 sqq.;— (y) a future participle, Jer. 4, 16 \ 

X Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, which 
represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used only in a hypo¬ 
thetical sense, e.g. Job 9,16 if I had called , and he had answered 

me , yet . . .; Ps. 139, 11 if I should say (previously, in verse 8 sq., 

hypothetical imperfects are used).—In Is. 48,18 sq. an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by tfb utinam (\T\ 
and it or so that it were equivalent to then should it be). Comp, also the examples 
mentioned above, under letter / (Jer. 20, 17) and m (Gen. 31, 27), where the 
imperfect consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 


§ 112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive . 

a 1 . The perfect, like the imperfect (§ hi), is used with waw 
consecutive (comp. § 49. a; on the external differentiation of the 
perfect consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49. h) 
to express actions, events, or conditions, which are to be attached 
to what precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal 
or logical consequence. And as, according to § hi. a, the narrative 
which begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms 
the regular continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent; 
see the examples. 

b Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is a 
striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only affords 
a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, but also gives 
to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action conceived as being 
still in progress (1 imperfect , &c.) reaching afterwards in the perfect a calm and 
settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in movement in the imperfect, 
and vice versa 9 . The strict regularity of this alternation belongs indeed rather 


1 Also in Jer. 51,29 the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat virtually 
contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand Hos. 8, jq 
would be very remarkable as expressing a future; the text is, however, certainly 
corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour to remedy it 
by TPI, and Ewald reads —In Ezek. 28, 16 (comp. Jer. 15, 6 sq.) 

appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore repre¬ 
sented as already accomplished; comp, the prophetic perfects in verse 17 sqq. 

* It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according to 
§ 49. a , note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special waw converswum in the unscientific sense 
mentioned in § 49. b, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the perfect 
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to the higher style, and even then it depends upon the view and intention of the 
speaker, whether he wishes the action, &c., to be regarded as the logical conse¬ 
quence of what has preceded, or as simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the 
same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-ordinated C 
with a perfect consecutive (comp. e.g. Ezek. 14, 13. Amos 5, 19. Ruth 3, 3, four 
perfects in each case, Is. 8, 7 five, Ex. 6, 6 sq. eight). It is true, however, of the 
perfect (as conversely of the imperfect acc. to § 111. c), that as soon as the Wow 
is separated by any intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect 
necessarily takes the place of the perfect , e.g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians 
shall see thee , that they shall say (TlDfeO), This is his wife: and they will kill me 
('Hit but they will save thee alive (VPP ’IjniO). 

2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always d 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three 
heads: (a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see 
letter e\ (d) in loose connexion (see letter x) with the preceding, 
and (< c) the perfect consecutive at the beginning of the apodosis to 
other sentences, or what are equivalent to sentences (see letter jf ). 

8. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the e 
preceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, & c., i. e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past; 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 1# there went up 

a mist (again and again) from the earthy and watered (as it 

were, and it always watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of 
the perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 


and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which contradicts their 
fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In other words, even the 
peifect consecutive originally represents a finally completed action, &c., just as 
the imperfect consecutive represents an action which is only beginning, becoming 
or still continuing, and hence in any case incomplete. The simplest view is to 
suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive originated from those cases, in which 
it had to express the conclusion (or final consequence) of an action which was 
continued (or repeated) in past time (see the examples above), and that this use 
was afterwards extended to other cases, in which it had to represent the temporal 
or logical consequence of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular 
interchange of the two tenses became recognized. 
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Gen. 2, io (njni 1/ became afresh every time; W) would mean, 
and it became so once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four perfects consecutive 
referring to actions repeated daily); Ex. 33, 7-11 ng) ^ used io take 
at each new encampment the tent , H0J1 and io pitch it again every 
time without the camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent, perff. 
consec., the imperf. in w. 7. 8. 9. 11, always in a frequentative sense; 
34) 34 sq. Num. 9, 19. 21 (among several simple imperfects), io, 17. 
Jud. 2, 19. 1 Sam. 2, 19 she used to make . . . nri^ppn and 

brought it to him from year to year; 27, 9 (fiE^). 1 Ki. 14, 28. 2 Ki. 
3,25. 12,15 (in verses 16 sq. imperfects occur again). So also in 
dependent sentences, Gen. 6, 4 (* 1 <$ as a continuation of ^ 3 J), 
Job 31, 29 l . 

f (0) After an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Ex. 39, 3 (Samaritan W¥pl). 
1 Sam. 5, 7 (? see § 112. rr). 7, 16. 2 Sam. 15, 2. 16, 13 and he threw 
stones at him , and cast dust continually; 12, 16. 31. 2 Ki. 6, 10. 

12, 11 sqq. 15. Jer. 37, 15. Job 1, 5. 

g Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence in the 
past; thus Ex. 18, 26. 40, 31 sq. 1 Sam. I, 4. 2 Sam. 15, t sq. 1 Ki. 14, 27 
(comp, verse 28); 1 Ki. 18, 4. 2 Ki. 12, 10. For other examples of a loosely 
connected frequentative perfect consecutive, see below, letter dd. 

h (y) After a perfect, Gen. 37, 3 (h i. e. as often as he needed 
a new garment) 2 ; Num. n, 8. 1 Sam. 16, 14. 2 Ki. 3, 4 s ; in interro¬ 
gative sentences, 1 Sam. 26, 9 who has ever,8cc.; Ps. 80,13. Job 1,1.4. 
Ruth 4, 7; Gen. 26, 10, to express that which might possibly have 
happened, one of the people might lightly . . ., and thou shouldest have 
brought guiltiness upon us. 

t (8) After an infinitive, Amos 1, 11 because he did pursue his 

brother, nnen and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos. 6, 13. 2 Sam. 

13, 19. Jer. 23, 14. 


1 Also in Ezek. 44, 12 (where Stade, ZAW. v. 293, would read VTH? and VrM) 
the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh ... 

* Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 Sam. 2, 19. 

* Amos 4, 7 would also come under this head, if 'FnDDHI is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past; VipjD might, however, also be a perfect 
expressing positive assurance (§ 106. m), and the passage then belongs to letter x. 
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(f) After a participle, Is. 6, 3 (fcOjn, Sec,, frequentative, as a con- k 
tinuation of verse 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 17 1 . 

(C) After other equivalents of tenses, e. g. Gen. 47, 22 the priests l 
had a portion from Pharaoh, an ^ did eat (year by year), See,; 

1 Ki. 4, 7. 

( 3 ) To express present actions, Sec., as the temporal or logical m 
consequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated 
in the present, especially such as have, according to experience, 
been at all times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at 
any time. 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gen. 2, 24 therefore a man leaves 
( 3 fj£_ is accustomed to leave )... and cleaves. Sec,, here, as frequently 
elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i. e. in order 
to cleave; Is. 5,11 (if fljni is to be taken as a continuation of 
Is. 28, 28. Jer. 12, 3. Hos. 4, 3. 7, 7. Ps. 90, 6. Job 14, 9; also in 
dependent clauses, Lev. 20, 18. Is. 29, 8. 11 sq. Amos 5, 19. 

($) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing n 
a contingent action, Sec,, e.g.Ex. 21,12 Ht?} PH? fl 30 (instead of n ?9 
there is in verse 20, &c. nj; *91) if one smite a man and (so that) 
he die, Sec., Ex. 21, 16. Is. 29, 15. Amos 6, 1. Hab. 2, 12. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer. 7, 9 sq. will ye steal, murder, o 
and commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; comp. §113. ee), 
DntCfl and then come and stand before me . . . and say, Sec.; comp, 
below, letter u. 

(c) To express future actions, Sec., as the temporal or logical p 
consequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple futufre, e.g. Amos 9, 3 sq. 
D'nnpjfl ^#05 / will search and take them out thence, Sec.; 

Gen. 4, 14. 40, 13. 1 Sam. 17, 32. 2 Ki. 5, 11. Job 8, 6 sq. (also 
with a change of subject, Gen. 27, 12. Jud. 6, 16 and elsewhere); 
and in interrogative sentences, Gen. 39, 9. Ex. 2, 7. 2 Sam. 12, 18. 

2 Ki. 14,10. Amos 8,8. Ps. 41,6; comp, also Jud. 1, n ; in sentences 


1 That robni, &c., arc frequentatives (the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may be seen from (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from ) by DH) and ; on the other hand in verse 18 and of actions 
which happened bnt once. 
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expressing a wish, 2 Sam. 15, 4; as well as in almost all kinds of 
dependent clauses. Also in conditional clauses after “ON Gen. 32, 9. 
Ex. 19, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 11, or Gen. 37, 26 or fn Jer. 3, 1 ; in final 
clauses after |J®j) Gen. 12, 13. Num. 15, 40. Is. 28, 13; after ** 3*5 

Deut. 2, 25 or "fB Gen. 3, 22. 19, 19. 32, 12. Is. 6, 10. Amos 5, 6; 

in temporal clauses, Is. 32, 15. Jer. 13, 16; and in relative clauses, 
Gen. 24, 14. Jud. 1, 12. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 
q ( 0 ) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e. g. 
Gen. 1, 14 sq. VH1 . . . rnktp W let there he lights . . . and let 
them he, &c.; Gen. 12, 3. 24, 4. 28, 3. 31, 44. 1 Ki. 1, 2. 22, 13. 
Ruth 2, 7. i Chron. 22, 11; after a jussive expressing an imprecation, 
Ps. 109, 10. 

r (y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 ^ go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c.; 

Gen. 6, 14. 8, 17. 27, 43 sq. 1 Sam. 15, 3. 18. 1 Ki. 2, 36. Jer. 

48, 26. 

s (h) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance 
(comp. § 106. m and n), e.g. Gen. 17, 20 tak 'jfilDrn 'ran? nan 
behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, &c.; Is. 2, 11. 
5,14; on Amos 4,7 see above, note 3 on letter h; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jud. 9, 9. n, 13. 

/ (c) After a participle, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 for yet seven days, 

and I will cause it to rain . . . WTO* and I will (i. e. in order to) 
destroy , &c.; Jer. 21, 9; also with a different subject, Gen. 24, 43 sq. 
the maiden which cometh forth (nNtfn) . . iT^N 'TOW to whom 
I shall say . . ., •’HDtJI and she (then) shall say, &c. This use of the 
perfect consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced 
by nan, e.g. Gen. 6, 17 sq.; with a different subject 1 Ki. 20, 36. 
Amos 6, 14; after a complete noun-clause introduced by nan (comp. 
§ 140), Ex. 3, 13 behold, I come (i. e. if I shall come) • ♦ • Dr6 'J-HDJO 
and shall say unto them . . ., an ^ ^ey (then) shall say , &c.; 

1 Sam. 14, 8 sqq. Is. 7, 14. 8, 7 sq. 39, 6. 
u (C) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see § 113. /), e.g. Is. 31, 5, or is used 
as an emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113. dd 
and ee), e.g. Lev. 2, 6. Deut. 1, *6. Is. 5, 5. Ezek. 23, 46 sq. 
v (*7) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
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of 2 temporal or logical consequence. Thas the pertcvt cvxwmju^ 
is used— 

(a) To arjxjcnce futxre events, &e_ in kxve comxrxion wkh 
2 farther annocncement, e. g. Gen. 41. 30 and tw\> cvvordhuibc 
perfects consecutive, equivalent to but /A*w shall anse % £c.; frequently 
so after ran with a folio wing substantive (1 Sam. 0, SV or a pxrtkq'wl 
clause (comp, the analogous instances above. letter A e. g, t Sam, », 31 
behold \ the days come , NRJTJ21 that I irill cut o/f, &c.; Is, 30, n. Autos 
4, 2. 8, 11. 9, 13, and very often in Jeremiah; after an expression 
of time, Ex. 17,4. Is. io, 25. 29,17. Jcr. 51,33. Hos.1,4, Further, 
when joined to a statement concerning present or past facts esjveially 
when these contain the reason for the action, «&c., expressed in the 
perfect consecutive; comp. Is. 6, 7 lo, this hath A»*« h<d thy /l/V, 
therefore thine iniquity shall be taken amiy, &c., Gen. jo, 1t, JO, aa, 
Jud. 13, 3 (here in an adversative sense); Hos, 8, 14, In loose 
connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of }>ei foots con¬ 
secutive occurs in Ex. 6, 6 sqq. Also in Amos 5, a 6 may 

be an announcement yea, ye shall lake up; comp., however, below, 
letter rr. 

Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event (a attached hy )* 
means of iTHI and it shall come to pass (comp, the analogous Addition of a pa*t 
by means of § hi, a), after which the event announced (sometimes after 
a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate^ perfects consecutive, 
Gen. 9, 14. 12, 12 ('3 nVU**# as in 46,33. Ex. 1, 10. ja, afi and ficquentlyi. 

1 Ki. 18, 12. Is. 14, 3 sq. Amos 8, 9; or in the imperfect, < icn. 4, 14. Is. a, 4. 

3, 24. 4, 3. 7, 18. 21 sqq. (comp. 29, 8); or in the jusidve, I.cv. 14, 9. It vrty 

rarely happens that the verb which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and 
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number with the following subject, as in Num. 5, 27. Jer. 42, 16 nTPHI (before 
3 -inn), and in Jer. 42, 17 VITI (before D'BOS.T^a). 

Z 2. The jussive form 'H*! occurs (in the sense described in letter^) instead of JTH 1 
in 1 Sam. io, 5. 2 Sam. 5, 24 (1 Chron. 14, 15). 1 Ki. 14, 5. Ruth 3, 4, although 
in the first three places a jussive is wholly inadmissible as regards the meaning, 
and even in Ruth 3, 4 (where an admonition follows) fPHI would be expected 
(see below, letter bb), In 1 Ki. 14, 5, however, the form is merely a textual error, 
and the pointing should simply be In the other passages \"l*l (always before 

an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the beginning of the sentence at an 
unusually long distance from the principal tone, and hence is certainly to be 
explained according to § 109. b, except that in 1 Sam. 10, 5, &c., the simply 
rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the full imperfect form, but 
(exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

act (£) To introduce a command or wish: Deut. 10, 19 love ye 
therefore the stranger; 1 Sam. 6, 5. 24, 16. 1 Ki. 2, 6 (in Gen. 40, 14 
the precative perfect consecutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, 
and imperative, is strengthened by means of #?). So, also, in loose 
connexion with participial and other noun-clauses (see above, letter x\ 
Gen. 45, 12 sq. 1 Ki. 2, 2 sq. Ruth 3, 3 sq. 3, 9. — In Gen. 17, n 
the perfect consecutive (D$Sp^ and ye shall be circumcised , Ac.) is 
used to explain a preceding command. 

bb Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under letter y, the connexion may be 
made by means of rPHV Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g. Gen. 46,33. 
47, 24. Jud. 4, 20. Comp, also Gen. 24,14, where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

cc ( c ) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with 

another interrogative sentence (see above, letter p ), e.g. Gen. 29, 15 
art thou my brother (equivalent to, Surely thou art my brother), 
shouldest thou then serve me for naught? or with a positive 
statement, e.g. Ex. 5, 5 (DTi 2 C*n^ will ye then make them rest?); 1 Sam. 
25, 11, perhaps also Ps. 50, 21 (V?8hnni). 

dd (d) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
letter*), e.g. 1 Sam. 1, 3 (r6^1 of annual festival journeys); 13, 21 
(where, however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27, 9 (fl 3 Tn, 
i. e. every time, therefore^continued by means of HW fc6l); 1 Ki. 5, 7 
parallel with a simple imperfect); 9, 25. Jer. 25, 4. Dan. 8, 4.— 
In Job 1, 4 sq. a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is inter¬ 
rupted by an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the 
modus rei repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer. 6, 17 a similar 
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perfect is expressly marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable 
(according to § 49. h), as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentative by JTrfi (comp, the Rem. CC 
above, letters y and bb) is also very frequent in this sense; thus with a following 
perfect consecutive, Gen. 30, 41 sq. (but in verse 42 a, where the verb is separated 
from the Waw by an insertion, we hod he used not to put them in, 

according to § 107. e); Gen. 38, 9. Ex. 17, n. 33, 7 sqq. {see above, letter e). 
Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6,3. 19, 30. 1 Sam. 16,23 (followed by five perfects consecutive); 

7 Sam. 15, 5; with a following imperfect (as the modus rei repetitae ), Jud. 2,19. 

2 Sam. 14, 26.—In Jud. 12, 5 fTVn, contrary to what would be expected, is con¬ 
tinued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and in 1 Sam. 13, 22 by fc&l with 
the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 

5 . Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with ff 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or what 
are equivalent to sentences) which contain a condition, a reason, or a 
statement of time. Moreover, such an apodosis, as in the cases already 
treated, may represent either future events, or commands and wishes, 
or even events which have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences 1 (§ 159. g, o, s) : 

(a) After DR with the imperfect, e. g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 b WDJ UfW'DR 
if they kill us, (well then) we shall hut die; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (njrp) 
which immediately precedes; Gen. 18, 26. 24, 8. 41. 32, 9. Num. 

30, 15. Jud. 4, 20. 1 Sam. 1, 11. 20, 6. 1 Ki. 3, 14. Nah. 3, 12. 
Eccles. 4, 11. 

(0) After DR with the perfect (in the sense of a fulurum ex actum), gg 
Num. 5, 27. 2 Ki. 5, 20. 7, 4 a . Is. 4, 4 sq.; as precative apodosis after 
RJ”DR with the perf. preteritum , Gen. 33, 10; as a frequentative 
perfect consecutive, to represent past events in the apodosis after 
DR with a perfect, Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. Job 7, 4; after DR with 
imperfect, Gen. 31, 8. 

(y) After '9 (in case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gen. 12, 12. hh 
Ex. 18, 16. Jud. 13, 17. Is. 58, 7. Ezek. 14, 13*. Frequentative with 


1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of TlVfl, and hence some of them had to be already mentioned 
above, letters y, bb, ee. 

* In 1 Sam. 24,19 a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
for if a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away ? Probably, however, 
with Klostermann, 'Efl should be read for * 3 ). 
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reference to the past, after with frequentative perfect, Jud. 2, 18. 
Job 7, 13 sq. 

it (S) After "W* with the imperfect, Gen. 44,9 HDJ ♦ ♦ • IftM K 2 H 3 * 
with whomsoever ... it he found , let him die; with the perfect, 
Ex. 21, 13 and if a man lie not in wait , &c.; Jud. 1, 12. 

kk (f) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con¬ 
taining the condition, e.g. Gen. 44, 29 ♦ • • njrnfcTDJ DTjngifl and 

if ye take (or shall have taken) this one also .. .ye shall bring down, See.; 
comp. Gen. 33,13. 42, 38. 44, 4. 22. 47, 30. Num. 30,12. Ruth 2, 9, 
and probably also Ezek. 39, 28. — Also frequentative in reference 
to the past, e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 34 sq. VlKSJI • • • an & when 

there came (as sometimes happened) a lion ... I went out , &c.; 
Ex. 33, 10. Num. 10, 17 sqq. 1 Ki. 18, 10. Jer. 20, 9 (the perfects 
consecutive being regularly continued in the apodosis by with an 
imperfect 1 ). 

II Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis has 
become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it; thus 
in Ezek. 14, 14 on account of iTOH ; 33, 4 on account of —In 1 Sam. 14, 52 

the imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any . . . valiant man , he took him unto him , 
where VlDDX^T suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 
2 Sam. 15, 2. Conversely, in 1 Sam. 2, 16. 17, 35 b an imperfect consecutive 
stands in the protasis. 

mm (C) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
pendens ), Gen. 17,14 nJTtDJT • • ♦ "IDT and the uncircumcised male 
(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off \ Sc c.; comp. Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 12, 15. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 6, 13, and (after an infinitive 
with a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a wider sense also Ex. 4, 21. 
9, 19. 12, 44. Is. 9, 4. 

nn (£) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; 
thus e.g. after '9 with the perfect, Is. 3, 16 sq.; after fj?! with 
perfect, 1 Ki. 20, 28; after with perfect, Num. 14, 24; also after what 


1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) the 
original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, comes 
out very distinctly. Gen. 44, 29 (see above) implies in the mind of the speaker, 
If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, then ye have 
thereby brought me down to Sheol. 
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are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. Ps. 25,11 (W&R • • • 
for thy name's sake . . . pardon . . .); Is. 37, 29 after with an 
infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 00 
clauses or their equivalents, e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 a^nrrnK pntpp 
fnbn "1JB ^ • • ♦ before they burnt the fat \ the priest's servant came 
(used to come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating 
to the past, as in Ex. 1, 19; also after participial clauses (§ 116. w), 
e. g. 1 Sam. 2,13 sq. ^ • • • l"D] ngi whenever) any man 

offered sacrifice , then came , &c. (so Jud. 19, 30. 2 Sam. 20, 12), with 
a frequentative perfect consecutive. The perfect consecutive is very 
frequently used to announce future actions or events after simple 
expressions of time of any kind; thus Gen. 3, 5. Ex. 32,34 (after 
with the infinitive), comp, also such examples as Num. 44, 30. Jud. 

16, 2. Jos. 6, 10. 1 Sam. 1, 22. 16, 23 (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 2 Sam. 15, 5, 
see above, letter ee); 1 Sam. 20, 18. 2 Sam. 14, 26. 15, 10. Is. 18, 5 ; 
moreover, Ex. 17, 4. Is. 10, 25. 29, 17. 37, 26; even after single 
disconnected words, e. g. Ex. 16, 6 at even (when it becomes 

evening) then ye shall know; comp, verse 7. Lev. 7, 16. 1 Ki. 13, 

31. Prov. 24, 27. 

6 . Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot pp 
be classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some 
are due to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while 
in others the text is evidently corrupt. In a few instances we can 
do no more than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the 
expression. 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with 1 as the 
narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (comp. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des bibl. Aram., § 71. b), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth , and sporadi¬ 
cally in other very late Books *, perhaps also in a few passages in the books of Kings, 
which are open to the suspicion of being due to later interpolation; so probably 
1 Ki. 1 a, 33 TOJjni; a Ki. n, 1 A 7 M. nfiKTl; 14, 14 (in the parallel 


1 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 1,17 and 
4,1.7. Several of the perfects with ) can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e.g. 1, 13. 2, 5. 9. 11. 13. 15. 5, 18 compared with 6, a ; but this is impossible 
in such passages as 9, 14 sqq. In Ezra, Driver reckons only five examples of 
historical perfects with ), in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

a a 
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passage, 2 Chron. 25, 24, the word is wanting); 2 Ki. 23, 4 , &c.; verse 10 

KtDBI, &c.; verse 12 , &c.; verse 15 &c. 1 2 Cf. also Ezek. 37, a. 7. 10. 

qq {b) The text is certainly corrupt in Is. 40* 6 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 
. jer. 38, 28, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence; 
40,3 (»Tni,&c., wanting in the LXX); also in Jud. 7,13 ^nkn is altogether 
redundant; in 1 Sam. 3,13 read, with Klostermann, the 2nd sing. masc. instead of 
Warn; in 1 Ki. 21, 12 is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 

where it is an imperative. 

VT Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be 
explained as frequentatives, Ex. 36, 38. 38, 28. 39, 3. 1 Sam. 5, 7. 17, ao. 24, 11 
(but even so would be expected); Is. 28, 26 (parallel with an imperfect); 

Amos 5, 26 (unless it is rather, yea> ye shall take up; see above, letter*); Ps. 26,3. 
Ezra 8, 36. 

SS (&) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented by 
the perfect with 1 (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with 1), in Gen. 15, 6. 
34, 5. Num. 21, 20; also, according to Driver, especially Jos. 15, 3—1 1 . 16, 2-8 
(ultimately parallel with an imperfect, as in 17, 9 and 18, 20); 18, 12-21. 
19, 11-14. 22, 26-29. 341 moreover, 1 Sam. 1, ia. 25, 20 (both times HVA); 
Is. 22, 14. Jer. 3, 9. 

tt (7) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of 
expression: Gen. 21, 25. Ex. 36, 29 sq. Jud. 3, 23*. 16, 18. 1 Sam. 4, 19. 17,38. 
2 Sam. 16, 5. 19, 18 sq. (read Vl|>¥ and VinVM). I Ki. 3, 11 (where 
is, no doubt intentionally, assimilated to the four other perfects); 13, 3. 20, 21. 
21, 12 (unless the imperative topjp, &c., is intended); 2 Ki. 14, 7 (where, with 
Stade, fcfDFI y^DJTTlM should be read); 14, 14. 18, 4 (where, at any rate, 
might be taken as a frequentative, but not JTOI, &c.; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with 1'DH WH); Jer. 37, 15 (where ©ffl, but not 
nny\, might be frequentative); Ezek. ao, 22 ('rDSPTII Mil'll before an imperfect 
consecutive); Amos 7, 4 (nJoNI after an imperfect consecutive); Job 16,12. 

UU Finally, in 1 Sam. 10, 9. 17,48. 2 Sam. 6,16. 2 Ki. 3,15. Jer. 37, n. Amos 7, 2 
is to be read throughout instead of rprfl, but in Gen. 38, 5 torn with the LXX. 


1 According to Stade, ZAIV . v. 291 sqq., where he discusses, in connexion with 

2 Ki. 12, 12, a number of critically questionable perfects with 1, the whole section, 
2 Ki. 23, 4 from to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, since the 

continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with ) never occurs 
in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to corruption of the 
original text At the same time, the possibility of frequentative perfects consecutive 
(even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been supported above, 
letters f and g, by a large number of examples, does not appear to have been 
taken into account In a Ki. 23, 5 also 1 V 3 KVT 1 , verse 8 and verse 14 TBfch 

may, at any rate, be understood as representing repeated actions. 

* Or docs , as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts ? It is, 
at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 Sam. 13, 18 also follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 
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B. The Infinitive and Participle. 

§ 113 . The Infinitive Absolute . 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation by 
E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber die verbal-nominale Doppdnatur der hebrdiscken 
Pariicipien und Infinitive , &c., Leipzig, 1889. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to a 
emphasize the idea of the verb in the abstract , i. e. it speaks of an 
action (or condition) without any regard to the agent or to the 
conditions of time and mood under which it takes place. As 
the name of an action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the 
stricter sense, may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, 
predicate, or object, or even as a genitive 1 , see below); but such 
a use of the infinitive absolute (instead of the infinitive construct 
with or without a preposition) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, 
open to question on critical grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive 
absolute frequently exhibits its character as an expression of the 
verbal idea by taking an object, either in the accusative or even 
with a preposition. 

Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute:— b 

(«) As subject, Prov. 25, 27 DiD nfeFVJ fcfrl ^btf it is not good to eat much 
honey; Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, 25. Eccles. 4, 17; as an explanation of a demonstrative 
pronoun, Is. 58, 5 sq. Zech. 14, 12. 

(b) As predicate, Is. 32, 17 and the effect of righteousness (is) c 

quietness (prop, to find rest) and confidence . 

(r) As object, Is. 1, 17 3DV1 Vltp? learn to do well; Is. 7, 15. Prov. 15, 12; d 
according to the sense also Jer. 9, 23. 23, 14, as well as Is, 5, 5 ("IpH and JOB 
virtually depend on the idea of the wish contained in nfety); Is. 22, 13, where 
a long series of infinitives absolute is governed by nail, and 59, 13 (six infinitives 
governed by MJTP in verse 12); Deut. 28, 56 is strange since the object precedes 
the infinitive absolute which governs it a , also Is. 42, 24, where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 3 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the verb 
negatived by in Is. 57, 20. Jer. 49, 23), so also in Lam. 3, 45 where it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

(d) As genitive, Is. 14, 23 KpKBDB with the besom of destruction; e 

so perhaps also 4, 4 "1}J3 nVQ; comp, further, Prov. 1,3. 21, 16. The infinitive 

1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pronominal 
suffix. 

* Perhaps DEPI according to § 53. k should be explained as an infinitive construct, 
or should be written Jtfn, 

a a 2 
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absolute is never used in immediate connexion with prepositions 1 (which as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive construct; 
but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by ) with such an infinitive construct, it has 
the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from the immediate government 
of the preposition), e.g. 1 Sam. 22, 13 D'ri *>«3 \b kxp;... 6 sjnna 

in that thou hast given him bread ... and hast enquired of God for him ; Ezek. 36,3; 
1 Sam. 25, 26. 33 (after fO); after Ex. 32, 6. Jer. 7, 18. 44, 17. 

f (e) Governing an accusative of the object, e.g. Is. 22, 13 !pn 

slaying oxen and killing sheep ; comp. Ex. 20, 8. 23, 30. Deut. 5, 12. Is. 37, 19, 
and of the examples in a-d % Deut. 28, 56. Is. 5, 5. 58, 6 sq. Prov. 25, 27, &c.; 
followed by a preposition, e. g. Is. 7, 15 "liPlM JH 3 DifctD to refuse the evil 
and choose the good; Prov. 15, 12 (v npfn). 

g If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can never 
be united with a suffix (see above, note on letter a), it is affixed by means of the 
accusative-sign PIN (PIN), e. g. Jer. 9, 23 'flit jfiTI and knoweth me; Ezek. 36, 3. 

h 2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative 
of the object, mentioned in letter d t is its employment as a casus 
adverbialis 2 in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to 
describe more particularly the manner or attendant circumstances 
(especially those of time and place) under which an action or condition 
has taken place, or is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer. 22, 19 
he shall be buried with the burial 0/ an ass f llnp a drawing 

and casting forth , i. e. being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gen. 21, 16 
(PUy 3 a removing , i.e. distant; comp. Ex. 33, 7. Jos. 3, 16); Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 30, 36. Num. 6, 5. 23. 15, 35 (where a subject is 
added subsequently; see below, letter gg); Jos. 3, 17. 1 Sam. 3, 12 
(nloi bnn a beginning and ending , i. e. from beginning to end); 2 Sam. 
8 , 2. Is. 7, 11 (P 9 Sp and naan, prop, a making deep . . ., and 
a making high , i. e. whether thy request extend to the world below 
or to the height above); 57,17 tn fading * sc - m Y face); Jer. 3,15 
ny^ with knmvledge and understanding) ; Hab. 3, 13 (rriny, 
comp, for the form § 75 .aa)\ Zech. 7, 3. Ps. 35, 16 (Pf?, to define 
more precisely verse 15); Job 15, 3 s . 


1 nhe* nriM 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. 

* That this casus abverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, may 
be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly retains 
the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corresponds in many 
ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. 

3 Also in 2 Ki. 21,13 for PI TO read with Stade and Klostermann TjbPfl PI HD. 
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Rem. i. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further l 
be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or condition), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 
action is performed, e. g. Is. 20, 2 and he did so cjnjl Tjf>n walking naked 
and barefoot , prop, in the condition of one naked, &c.; Is. 30, 14/7 breaking in 
pieces (acc. to the reading HITD; the Masora requires DVD) without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph'tl, have, through k 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so especially 
nrin (comp. § 75 -ff) multumfaciendo , i.e. multurn , very frequently strengthened 
by very and even used without connexion with a finite verb (see the Lexicon); 
also npvj bene faciendo , i.e. bene , used especially to express the careful and thorough 
performance of an action (e. g. Deut. 13, 15); in Deut. 9, 21. 37, 8 it is added 
epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, in Jon. 4,9 it twice precedes 
the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, D 3 K 71 mane faciendo , i. e. early in the 
morning, then in general early with the additional idea of earnestness; in 1 Sam. 

17, 16 joined with the infinitive absolute a denominative from 3TJJ evening 

{morning and evening , i.e. early and late), elsewhere (with the exception of 
Prov. 27, 14) always joined with the infinitive absolute of the governing verb, 
e. g. Jer. 11,7 for I earnestly protested OrftjJp) unto your fathers . . . “Ijlni D 35 PH 
rising early and protesting , i. e. with earnest protestation; Jer. 25, 3. 26, 5 (where 
) should be omitted before 'H); Jer. 29, 19. 33, 33. 2 Chron. 16, 15. 

8 . The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate / 
connexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various 
ways to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the verb l . 

These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in a sense VI 
to the schema etymologicttm treated in § 117. p, Le. they are objects of the finite 
verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen abstractum) lays 
stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the action (see the examples 
below), while the noun proper emphasizes the result or extent of the action; 
comp. e.g. Ex. 22, 22 pJttP pJflTDX if it actually happens that he cries to me, 
with Gen. 27, 34 (as it were, he cried\ so that a great cry was heard). 

We must further distinguish— 

(a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the n 
verbal idea, i. e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty (especially 
in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness of an 
occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed by 


1 Comp. A. Riedcr, Die Verbindung des Inf abs. mit dem Verb. fin. desselben 
Stammes im Hebr. t Leipz., 1872; also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam , qua infin . 
abs. cum verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur, planiorem faciendam ex lingua 
Graeca et Latina afferantur , Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 1884. 
G. R. Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in einigen Bibelsprachen , Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 
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a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb; e.g. Gen. 2, 17 rflDFI HlD thou shall surely die , 
comp. 18, 10. 18. 22, 17. 28, 22. 1 Sam. 9,6 ( cometh surely to pass); 
24, 21. Am. 5, 5. 7, 17. Hab. 2, 3. Zech. n, 17; with the infinitive 
strengthened by TJK Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 and Jacob was yet scarce 
gone out , &c.); Gen. 43, 3 he did solemnly protest unto 

us; 1 Sam. 20, 6 ^N®>? David earnestly asked leave of me); 

Jos. 17,13, Jud. I, 28 tehin eMni and did not utterly drive 
them out; especially typical instances are Am. 9, 8 / will destroy 
it from off the face of the earth '51 TtpBfg *6 '5 DDK saving 

that I will not utterly destroy , &c. ; Jer. 30, 11 and will in no wise 
leave thee unpunished; comp, further Gen. 20, 18. 1 Ki. 3, 26. Joel 1, 7. 
Job 13, 5. 

0 The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis: 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
1 Sam. 20, 6. However, in these cases a special emphasis on the 
following verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, letter », on Gen. 43, 3. 

1 Sam. 20, 6 ; also Gen. 3, 16- 26, 28. 32, 17. r Sam. 14, 28. 20, 3. 
Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is evidently used only as possessing 
a certain fullness of sound (hence for rhythmical reasons, like some 
uses of the separate pronoun, § 135. a), as in Gen. 15, 13. 43, 7. 20. 
Jud. 9, 8. 1 Sam. 10, 16. 23, 10. 2 Sam. i, 6. 20,18. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DN, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the 
condition on which some consequence depends, e.g. Ex. 15, 26 if 
thou wilt diligently hearken , &c., Ex. 19, 5. 21, 5. 22, 3. 11 sq. 16. 22 
(see above, letter m); 23, 22. Num. 21, 2. 1 Sam. 1, 11. 12, 25; after 
^ 1 Sam. 14, 30. 

p The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 24, 24 nay; but I will verily buy (HJpK fajj) it of thee , &c. 
(not receive it as a gift); Jud. 15,13 no; but we will bind thee fast . . . 
but surely we will not kill thee; comp, further Gen. 31, 30 (thou art 
indeed gone=) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto), because 
thou sore longedst, &c.; Ps. 118, 13. 18. 126, 6 (the second infinitive 
absolute as a supplement to the first—see below, letter r—comes after 
the verb).—Hence also, as permissive, Gen. 2, 16 sq. thou 

mayest freely eat\ but , &c. (so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); 
or concessive, 1 Sam. 2, 30 l said indeed . . ., 14, 43. 
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The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and ? 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e. g. Gen. 37, 8 
TjSon shall thou indeed reign over us? Gen. 37, 10. 43, 7. 
Jud. 11,25. 1 Sam. 2,27. 2 Sam. 19,43. Jer. 3,1. 13, 12. Ezek. 28, 9. 
Amos 3, 5. Zech. 7, 5; but comp, also Gen. 24, 5 must I needs 
bring again? 

(b) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in letter n) r 
to intensify 1 the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, 
e.g. Num. 11, 15. Job 13, 17. 21, 2. 37, 2 Wtptf hearken ye 

attentively; Jer. 22,10; after participles, e. g. Is. 22,17, also elsewhere, 
e.g. Num. 23,11. 24, 10 thou hast altogether blessed them; Jos. 24, 10. 

2 Ki. 5, 11. Dan. 11, 10, and with the infinitive absolute strengthened 
by means of Di Gen. 31, 15. 46, 4. Num. 16, 13); sometimes to 
express the long continuance of an action; here again after an 
imperative, Is. 6, 9 hear ye continually; after a perfect, 

Jer. 6, 29; after a participle, Jer. 23,17; after an imperfect consecutive, 
Gen. 19, 9. Num. n, 32. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second s 
infinitive absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then 
expresses either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim 
to which the principal action is directed; e.g. 1 Sam. 6, 12 ijfwj tobn 
tyy\ lowing as they went (lowing continually; so after a participle, 
Jos. 6 , 133 Q*rf); Gen. 8 , 7 it went forth to and fro 2 ; Is. 19, 22 
smiting and (i.e. but also) healing again; Joel 2, 26 (see above, 
letter m). 

Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is sometimes / 
found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 6, 13 a and 2 Sam. 13, 19, in both places as 
perfect frequentative; Is. 31, 5 referring to the future, unless with Stade, ZAW. 
vi. 189, we read and or an imperfect consecutive (1 Sam. 19, 23. 

2 Sam. 16, 13) or participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); comp, also letter u . 

2. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb u 
to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this occurs 
not only when it can be taken in its literal sense {to go, to walk, as in the examples 
given above, Jos. 6, 13. 1 Sam. 6, 12. 2 Sam. 13, 19; comp, also, Is. 3, 16, 
where both infinitives stand before the verb, and Ps. 126,6, where precedes), 

1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, but 
in Syriac before the verb. 

9 Also in Ezek. 1, 14 for the involved form K 13 TI read simply ttfSP . 
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but also in cases where 7|^il in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, letter /) in a participle or verbal adjective. 
Examples, Gen. 8, 3 HiETl and the looters returned. . . 

continually; Gen. 8, 5. 12, 9. Jud. 14, 9. 2 Ki. 2, 11; with a participle following, 
Jer. 41, 6 (unless we read nbltt, as in 2 Sam. 3, 16) ; with an adjective following, 
Gen. 26, 13. Jud. 4, 24. 1 Sam. 14, 19. 2 Sam. 5, 10 (1 Chron. 11, 9). 
2 Sam. 18, 25 *. 

On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 17, 41 the participle is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute; of a different kind are the instances in which the participle 
is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective (Ex. 19, 19. 1 Sam. 2, 26. 
2 Sam. 3, 1. 15, 12. Est. 9, 4. 2 Chron. 17, 12) or participle (1 Sam. 17, 12. 
Jon. 1, 11. Prov. 4, 18). 

V 3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive absolute 
and the finite verb®, e.g. Ex. 5, 23 neither hast thou 

delivered thy people at all t Jud. 15,13. Jer. 13, 12. 30, 11; comp. Mic. 1, 10 (^K). 
Exceptions are Gen. 3, 4 (where the negation of the threat pronounced in 2, 17 
is expressed in the same form of words); Amos 9, 8. Ps. 49, 8. 

W 4* With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the infinitive 
absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gen. 28, 22 Pi’el; 17, 13. 
Ex. 22, 3. Ezek. 14, 3 Niph’al; Gen. 40, 15 Pu’al; Hos. 4, 18 Hiph’ll; Ezek. 
16, 4 Hoph’al), but also (especially with Niph'al, rarely with Pi’el and Hiphll; 
see Driver on 2 Sam. 20, 18) that of Qal as the simplest and most general 
representative of the verbal idea, 2 Sam. 20,18 (with Pi’el), Gen. 44, 28 (with Pu’al; 
but in Gen. 37, 33 cjlb is a passive of Qal, § 52. e) ; 46,4 (with Hiph*il); Ex. 19,13. 
21, 20. 2 Sam. 23, 7. Is. 40, 30. Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, 2 (with Niph’al); Is. 24,19 (with 
Hithpo’el; ft^h in the same verse must, according to the Masora, certainly be the 
infinitive absolute Qal; see § 67. 0), and so always itfD he shall surely he put 
to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of a conjugation with kindred meaning 
is found, Lev. 19, 20. 2 Ki. 3, 23 (Hoph’al for Niph’al); 1 Sam. 2, 16 (Pi’el for 
Hiph*!l, unless JTHpgJ is to be read) ; Ezek. 16, 4 (Hoph’al for Pu’al) *. Finally, 
the infinitive absolute may equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred 
stem 4 , 1 Sam. 1, 6. Is. 24, 16. 22. 35, 2 (n^r*|g); Jer. 46, 5. Ezek. 25, 15. 


1 Comp, in French, Le mol va toujours croissant , la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant , * continually increases and becomes worse and worse . 9 

* Comp. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes tfy et coniunctio DJ, 
particula feO, cum coniuncia leguntur cum iu/in. y quem absolutum grammatici 
vacant, verbo finito eiusdcm radicis addito (Zeitschrift fiir Gymn.-Wesm , 1879, 

p- 395 sqq )* 

3 In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem kindred in sound 

occurs; but in Is. 28,28 KTlR is no doubt a mere textual error for and in Jer. 

8,13, according to § 72. aa, we should read DBDK, and in Zeph. 1, 2 C]DK. 

4 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally as 
absolute object, see above, letter m\ cf. the schema etymologicum treated in 
connexion with the government of the verb in § 117. p. 
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27, 35. Mic. 4, 9. Hab. 3, 9. Job 27, 12.—In Is. 29, 14 the substantive intensifying 
the verb is found along with the infinitive absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite verb, X 
an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73. d ), in Num. 23, 25 D 3 ; comp. 
Ruth 2, 16 by 03 ); Jer. 50, 34 (3nj 3 rj) ; p rov . 33, 1 (pan p 3 ). In the last 
instances the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph'al in the forms noticed in § 51. k and note.—Cf. also 2 Ki. 3, 24 fcOl 
DfctiDTlN rVflm (read so with the LXX) before K, hence, no doubt due to the 
dislike of a hiatus; so in Ps. 50, 21. Neh. I, 7 (fen), all in rapid style; after 
the verb, Jos. 7, 7, unless 1 * intended. 

4 . Finally the infinitive absolute frequently appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb , either when it is sufficient to mention simply the 
verbal idea (see letter a), or when the hurrying or otherwise excited 
discourse intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order 
to bring out the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner 
(see letter ad). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite z 
verb. In the later Books especially it frequently happens that in 

a succession of several acts only the first (but sometimes several) 
of the verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added 
simply in the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dan. 9,5 
(comp, verse 11) we have sinned . . . and have transgressed thy law , 
llDI and have turned aside (prop, a turning aside took place); so after 
a perfect, Ex. 36, 7 (?). 1 Sam. 2, 28. Is. 37, 19. Jer. 14, 5. 19, 13. 
Hag. 1, 6 (four infinitives). Zech. 3, 4. 7, 5. Eccles. 8, 9. 9, n. 

Est. 3, 13. 9, 6. 12, 6 sqq. Neh. 9, 8. 13. 1 Chron. 5, 20. 2 Chron. 

28, 19 *; after the perfect consecutive, Zech. 12, 10; after the perfect 

frequentative, 1 Ki. 9,25 (unless be intended); after the simple 

imperfect, Lev. 25, 14. Num. 30, 3. Jer. 32, 44 (three infinitives). 

36, 23. 1 Chron. 21, 24 ; after the imperfect consecutive, Gen. 41, 43 
(as a continuation of Ex. 8, 11. Jud. 7, 19. Jer. 37, 21. Neh. 

8, 8. 1 Chron. 16, 36. 2 Chron. 7, 3; with Itt or after the jussive, 

Deut. 14, 21. Est. 2, 2. 6, 9 ; after the imperative, Is. 37, 30 b. Amos 
4, 4 sq.; after the participle, Hab. 2, 15 (strengthened by W f and 
regarded, like the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est. 8,8. 

(b) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section aa 


1 In Ezek. 7. 14 a perfect is continued by means of an infinitive construct; it 
is, however, plain that the text is wholly corrupt; Comill reads jfipTI tyjpfjl 

I?n wan. 
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of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 
absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &C. 1 * 3 4 * * :— 
lb ( a ) For an emphatic imperative, e.g. (thou shalt, ye shall) 
observe Deut. 5, 12; ^ 0 \ (thou shalt) remember Ex. 13, 3. 20, 8 (the 
full form of expression occurs in Deut. 6, 17 pTOfto itofcL 7, 18 
TbjnTbt); Lev. 2, 6. Num. 4, 2. 25, 17. Deut. 1, 16. 2 KL 5, 10. 
Is. 38, 5. Jer. 2, 2, followed by a perfect consecutive; Jos. 1, 13.* 
2 Ki. 3, 16. Is. 7, 4. 14, 31 (parallel with an imperative; in Nah. 2, 2 
three imperatives follow). But D'|n Ps. 142, 5 may be only an 
incorrect spelling of D 3 H imperative *. 
cc ( 0 ) For the jussive, Lev. 6, 7. Num. 6, 5. 2 Ki. 11, 15. Ezek. 23, 46; 

comp, also Prov. 17, 12 (let it rather meet), 
dd (y) For the cohortative, 1 Ki. 22, 30 (2 Chron. 18, 29), I will 
disguise myself and go into the battle; Is. 22, 13 b Intfj (the 
exclamation of the mocker); Ezek. 21, 31. 23, 30. 46; perhaps also 
Jer. 31, 2 (IJ^H). Jos. 9, 20, co-ordinated by means of ) with 
a cohortative 8 . 

ee ($) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 Ki. 4,43 ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19, 29 (Is. 37, 30). 2 Chron. 31, 10; also in 
indignant questions, Job 40, 2 shall he that cavilleth contend with the 
Almighty V (on the addition of the subject comp, the Rem. below); 
Jer. 3, 1 and thinkest thou to return again to me? Jer. 7, 9 sqq. (six 
infinitives, continued by means of the perfect consecutive; comp. 
§ 112. 0). 

ff (e) For any historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in lively 
narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still taking 


1 Comp, also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), 

scuiresser . . ., se nUfier des voleurs / 

3 In Ezek. 21,31, for the infinitives construct (beside rBJH) 

read with Comill the infinitives absolute tOPI, See. The K'thfbh probably intends 
•VDH, &c. 

** T 

3 In 2 Sam. 3,18 the infinitive construct appears instead of the cohortative, but 

should certainly be read for JPfchn. 

4 In Job 34, 18 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 

rather expect the infinitive absolute ("tbKjp, unless with the LXX and Vulg. the 

participle "IC&n is to be read. 
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place in present time, e. g. Hos. 4, 2 swearing and breaking faiths 
and killing , and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); 10, 4 (after a perfect); Is. 21, 5. 59, 4. Jer. 8, 15. 14, 19. 

Job 15, 35; comp, further Jer. 32, 33. Eccles. 4, 2.—In Ezek. 23, 30. 
Prov. 12, 7. 15, 22 and 25, 4, the infinitive absolute is best rendered 
by the passive. 

Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it takes gg 
the place of the finite verb, e.g. Lev. 6, 7. Deut 15, 2. Prov. 17, 12. Job 40, a. 
Eccles. 4, 2. Est. 9, 1 (so, probably, also in Gen. 17, 10. Ex. 12, 48, although 
here according to § 121. a might also be taken as an object with a passive 

verb; comp. Est. 3, 13); the subject follows an adverbial infinitive absolute in 

Num. 15, 35 (see above, letter h) and Ps. 17, 5; and in 1 Sam. 25, 26. 33 

it follows an infinitive absolute which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, 
see above, letter e. 

§ 114. The Infinitive Construct. 

1. The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also a 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45. a ), but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (comp. §113. a ). Its close 
relation with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readi¬ 
ness with which the infinitive construct may be used for any case 
whatever; thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gen. 2,18 rrt'H 
taj> D-lNn literally, not good is the being of man in his separation; 

Gen. 30, 15. 1 Sam. 23, 20. Is. 7, 13. Prov. 17, 26. 25, 7. 24 

(but comp. 21, 9 j n the same statement); Ps. 32, 9, 

prop, there is not a coming near unto thee , but the text is probably 
corrupt. With a feminine predicate, 1 Sam. 18, 23. Jer. 2, 17. 

( 3 ) As genitive, e.g. Eccles. 3, 4 rijn ^ 5 ? a time of b 

mourning and a time of dancing; Gen. 2, 17. 29, 7. Neh. 12, 46. 

2 Chron. 24, 14. This equally includes, according to § 101. a , all 
those cases in which the infinitive construct depends on a preposition 
(see below, letter d\ 

( c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 Ki. 3, 7 HNJf JHt} *6 c 
I know not the going out or the coming in (/ know not how to go out 
and come in)] Gen. 21, 6. 31, 28. Num. 20, 21. Is. 1, 14. 37, 28 
(even with HfcJ). Jer. 6, 15. Job 15, 22 (comp, for the use of the 
infinitive absolute as object, § 113./); as accusative with a verb 
expressing fullness, Is. 11, 9. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 
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iv tw tbcu, Bih t 6 *tvai y &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Num. 35, 19 in his 

meeting him , i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 ; 

Is. 30, 12 D?D*0 IK because ye despise; Jer. 2, 35 because 

thou sayest; Gen. 27, 1 and his eyes were dim fiklD from seeing , 
i. e. so that he could not see. 

e This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in 
connexion with 3 or | to express time-determinations (in English 
resolved into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the 
infinitive with IK or is resolved into a causal clause), especially 
after W (see the examples, § 1 n. g), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 27 DTri'na 

when they ivere in Egypt; Gen. 24, 30 ' 31 IPDfcbl ♦ . . D)JiTTI§ ntOS W 
and it came to pass t when he saw (prop, in the seeing) the ring . . ., a?td 
when he heard (prop, in his hearing), &c. 

f But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with j> 1 . Starting from the fundamental meaning of j*, 
i. e. direction towards something , infinitives with serve to express 
the most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very Commonly also 
(with a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning 
of the {>) to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like 
the infinitive absolute used adverbially, § 113. h, and the Latin gerund 
in - ndo) to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances 
in the Remarks. 

g Rem. 1. The original meaning of the is most plainly seen in those infinitives 
with which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of a final clause), 
e. g. Gen. 11,5 and the Lord came down , *VjflVTlK to see the city; also 

with a change of subject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12, 10 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite frt'njj to be (i.e. that she may be) thy wife; comp. Gen. 28, 4. 

Jer. 38, 26 (rflbb).—If there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with J), it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gen. 42, 9. 47, 4. 
Num. 22, ao. Jos. 2, 3. 1 Sam. 16, a (cf. Driver on the passage) with N\ 3 ; Jnd. 
15, 10. 1 Sam. 17, 25 with 


1 Comp. § 45. g, according to which the close union of the !> with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (SFpj’ with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
3TD3, &c.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal form. 
Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with b serves to express 
time, as Gen. 24, 63 at the eventide (prop, at the time of the return 

of evening); comp. Deut 23, 12 ; Ex. 14, 27. Jud. 19, 26; 2 Sam. 18, 29 when 
Joab sent the kings servant . 
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2. Just as dearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or taming towards an h 
object may be seen in the combination of the verb iTH to be, with ^ and 
an infinitive. In fact may mean, either (a) he was in the act of/he was 

about to (as it were, he set himself), he was ready , to do something, or (b) he or 
it was appointed or compelled ’ &c., to do the action in question. In the latter case 
nifc^ .Tn corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat, comp, also the English 
I am to give. In both cases iTH (as elsewhere when copula) is often 
omitted. 

Examples of (a) Gen. 15, 1 a eto#} to and when the sun was going i 

down (just about to set); a Chron. a6, 5 D'r6|t Bhlfj 'JT'I and he set himself to 
seek God (here with the secondary idea of a continuous action); with the omission 
of njn Is. 38, 20, rrtrp the Lord is ready to save me; 1 Sam. 14, ai (?). 

Jer. 51, 49. Ps. 25, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est eis '; Prov. 18, 24 (T). 

19, 8 (tfap!) consecuturus est ); 20, 25. Eccles. 3, 15 rrf*nj? quodfuturum est; 

a Chron. n, 22. 12, 12 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est. 7, 8 {will 
he even . . . T). Comp, also 1 Sam. 4, 19. 

Of (b) Jos. 2, 5 and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut); k 

Is* 37 * *6. Ps. 109, 13 *. Mostly with the omission of HJil, e. g. 2 Ki. 4, 13 
Crt np what is to be done for thee? (^"" 33*1 b K^Vl) wouldest thou be 

(lit. is it to be) spoken for to the king, &c. ? 2 Ki. 13, 19 nlsnfj it was to smite 
equivalent to thou shouldest have smitten; Is. 5, 4. 10, 32. Ps. 32, 9. 68, 19 (?). 
Job 30, 6 {habitandum est iis). 1 Chron. 9, 25. aa, 5. 2 Chron. 8, 13 (?). 36, 19 (?). 
Hos. 9, 13. Hab. 1, 17. In a question 2 Chron. 19, 2. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with depends on l 
the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition); especially in such forms 
of expression as 2 Sam. 18,11 ^ t|{> nr6 it was upon me , i. e. it would have 
been my duty to give thee, &c. a ; comp. Mic. 3, 1 (2 Chron. 13, 5) is it not for 
you to (i.e. are ye not bound to) 3 ? with a negative, 2 Chron. 26, 18 tfa 

it pertaineth not unto thee , Uzziah , to bum incense unto the Lord t but only to the 
priests; also b with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), 
may not, e. g. Est. 4, 2 fcfaS pfct '3 for none might enter; 8, 8. 1 Chron. 15, 2 4 ; 
j) f'tj with an infinitive is used in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not 

1 Somewhat different are the cases where f> iTH with the infinitive (which is 
then used exactly as a substantive) implies to become somethings i. e. to meet with 
a particular fate, as Num. 24, 22 (comp. Is. 5, 5. 6, 13) for wasting, for 
which elsewhere frequently and the like; probably also Ps. 49, 15 

is to be explained in this way, the HJil being omitted. 

3 2 Sam. 4, 10 (cuidandurn erat mihi) appears to be similar; it may, however, 
be better, with Wellhausen, to omit the . 

3 But in 1 Sam. 23, 20 after and our part shall be the infinitive without 
stands as the subject of the sentence. 

4 Quite different of course are such cases as Is. 37, 3 nnbi) nbi and there 
is not strength to bring forth ; comp. Num. 20, 5. Ruth 4, 4. 
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feasible , not possible, e. g. in Ps. 40, 6. Eccles. 3, 14. 2 Chron. 5, 11 f .—With either 
meaning can be used instead of pfcj, e. g. Amos 6, 10 "V 3 |Tlb tlb nefas est, 
to make mention of the name of the Lord : but Jud. 1, 19 for it was not possible to 
drive out , &c., perhaps, however, the text originally stood as in Jos. 17, 12 
i Chron. 15, 2. 

tn 3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infinitive 
with f) is used as the object a of a governing verb (hence, again, the direction which 
an action takes). The verbs (or conjugations) which occur most frequently in this 
combination with b and the infinitive are: ^nfj (with an infinitive without 5>, 
e. g. Deut 2, 25. 31. Jos. 3, 7), to begin , SpDVl, (prop, to add) 

to continue , very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive without as Gen. 4,12. 
8, 10. 12. 37, 5. 1 Sam. 3, 8. Job 27, 1, &c.; to cease from, to desist; 

to complete, to make an end of; DDJJI to be finished; to come near to, 

Gen. 12, 11; 1 HD to hasten (with an infinitive without Ex. 2, 18); rQfct to be 

“ * 1 1 ▼ t 

willing (with an infinitive without p Is. 28, 12. 30, 9. Job 39, 9); pDn to will,, 
to desire; ffcfD to refuse (to be unwilling) ; to seek; to be able (with an 
infinitive without !>, e. g. Gen. 24, 50. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. Job 4, 2); JHJ with an 
accusative of the person in the sense of to give up some one , to cause, to permit 
something to be done, e. g. Gen. 20, 6. Ps. 16, 11 (with an infinitive without 
Job 9, 18), JTTJ to understand how to do something (in Job 3, 8 D'THjn 
is analogous); itfc to learn; to expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is. 5, 2 
and he looked that it should bnng forth grapes), 
ft We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph'il (partly denominatives), 
which express an action in some definite direction (comp. $ 53 .f), as 
to do greatly, to make (it) low , to make (it) high , p'tDJjn to make 

(it) deep , p'lVin to make (it) far, distant , 3'D'H to make (it) good (with an 
infinitive without {> Ps. 33, 3, but 1 Sam. 16, 17, in the same combination, with *>); 

to do anything early (Ps. 127, 2, along with its opposite tnfct to do something 
late, with an infinitive without 5>); HSnn to make (it) much, to make (it) 

wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Chron. 26, 15) # , &c. 

1 In 2 Sam. 14, 19 (*K^ it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after DtJ, 

the negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the 
right hand or to the left. 

* This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this kind 
(see the examples above) the b may be omitted, and the infinitive consequently 
stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, letter c). However, the 
connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more emphatic 
(hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the looser addition 
of the infinitive with 5 >; thus V 1 K ^7 Is. 28, 12 is equivalent to they desired 
not obeying; but JjbB^ tib Erek. 20, 8 rather expresses they could not make 
up their mind as to hearkening. When connected with b, the governing verb has 
a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object 

1 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in the 
infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only a subordinate 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with j> is very frequently used in a much looser 0 

connexion to state motives, accompanying circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions must frequently be turned 
by that or a gerund; e.g. i Sam. 12, 17 in asking you a king; 

14, 33 - Gen. 3, 22. 34, 7. 15. Ex. 23, 2. Lev. 5, 4. 22. 26. 8, 15. Num. 14, 36. 

1 Sam. 19, 5. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 2, 3 sq. 14, 8. Ps. 63, 3. 78, 18. 101, 8. 103, 2a 
104, 14 sq. hi, 6. Prov. 2, 8. 8, 34. 18, 5. Neh. 13, 18. Sometimes the infinitive 
with j) is used in this way simply by itself, e. g. 1 Chron. 12, 8 as the roes upon the 
mountains nnob (as regards hasting) in swiftness; Gen. 2, 3. 2 Sam. 14, 25 
Is. 2i, 1 (tp^qjj) ; Joel 2, 26. Prov. 2, 2. 26, 2 and so very frequently 
the infinitive nbttb dicendo which has become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce 
direct narration (in the sense of thus t as follows ). 

5. In a number of instances—especially in the later Books—the infin. constr. p 
with !> appears to be attached by IVaw (like the infinitive absolute, §113.2), as the 
continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of this kind it is, 
however, evident, that the infinitive with virtually depends on an idea of intention, 
effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the sense, is contained in what 
has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes also elsewhere, is used in an 
emphatic sense (< and that too) ; thus e. g. Ex. 32, 29 (if the text be right) fill your 
hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord . . . and that to bring a blessing 
upon you y i.e. that ye may be blessed; comp. 1 Sara. 25, 31 (otherwise in verses 

26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see § 113. *); Ps. 104, 21 l . 
Job 34, 8. Eccles. 9, 1. Neh. 8, 13. 2 Chron. 7, 17.—In Lev. 10, 10 sq. ^anj* 
might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained 
in verse 9 b ( — this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been disturbed 
by a redactor.—In 2 Chron. 30, 9 depends on the idea of receiving a favour 

which lies in D'tDm?. On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 8, 12 it is sufficient to 
explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he will 
take them). In Is. 44, 28 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my pleasure , 
even saying of ferusalemy &c. 


adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English by an adverb; 
e.g. Gen. 27, 20 how is it that thou hast found it so quickly ? (prop, how thou 
hast hastened to find I), Gen. 31, 27 wherefore didst thou flee secretly l So frequently 
with ^ofteny abundantly)y Ex. 36, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 12. 2 Ki. 21, 6. Is. 55, 7. 

Am. 4, 4. Ps. 78, 38, &c.; with = again), Deut. 30, 9. 1 Ki. 13, 17. 

Hos. 11, 9. Ezra 9, 14; cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 4.. Jer. 1, 12. Jon. 4, 2 and the 
analogous instances in § 120. g; also 2 Ki. 2, 10 thou hast asked a hard thing. 

1 When Delitzsch on Ps. 104, 21, referring to Hab. 1,17, explains the infinitive 
with i) as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equivalent 
to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum ), this is, in point of fact, certainly true 
in this and a few other places mentioned above; but all these passages, in which 
the infinitive with follows, are to be distinguished from the cases treated above 
under letter h f where the infinitive with b without IVaw corresponds to a Latin 
gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio periphrastica. 
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q 8. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or the character of the subordinate tenses; comp. e. g. 
Gen. 2, 4 these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, 
DfcOsns when they were created (prop, in their being created); Jud. 6, 18 
'31 until I come unto thee , and bring forth, &c. Cf. i Sam. 18,19 

(= when she should have been given); 2 Ki. 2, 1. Hos. 7,1. 
r Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described above 
in letter d f are almost always continued in the further course of the narrative by 
means of the finite verb , i. e. by an independent sentence, not by a co-ordinate 
infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a conjunction, which 
corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. Thus the infinitival 
construction (frequently even with a change of subject) is continued by a perfect 
(with fc&), Jer.9,12 because they have forsaken (MJ^H^JJ) my law . . . tytpt? fc&l 
and have not obeyed my voice; Gen. 39, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 12. Amos 1, 9; without 
Job 28, 25 ; by a perfect with 1 (comp. § H2.t* and v) Amos 1,11 '31 
because he did pursue his brother with the sword , flTOh and did cast off continually 
all pity (a frequentative perfect; for examples of the perfect consecutive proper 
see Gen. 27, 45. Jud. 6, 18. 1 Sam. io, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 32 [Is. 36, 17], always after 
until I come); by a simple imperfect, e.g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3); Is. 30, 26 
(after Dl'3 in the day , a temporal phrase which has here become equivalent 
to a preposition); Is. 5, 24 (after 3). 10, 2. 13, 9. 14, 25. 45,1. 49, 5. 1 Sam. 2, 8. 
Prov. 2, 8. 5, 2. 8, 21 (always after !>) 1 ; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gen. 
39, 18 and it came to pass, fcOptfl '/ip 'D*nn3 as I lifted up my voice and cried\ 
that . . .; 1 Ki. 10, 9. Job 38, 13 (after {>); 1 Ki. 18, 18. Is. 38, 9. Job 38, 7. 
9 sqq. (after 3); Is. 30, 12. Jer. 7, 13. Ezeic. 34, 8 (after fJP)* 

S The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance of the 
noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative (except 
in the compound t6a , which has come to be used as a preposition, without , 
Num. 35, 23. Prov. 19, 2), but by 'w|) 3 , originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with b prefixed (comp., however, Num. 14, 16 Vl 5 > 3 p), e.g. Gen. 3, 11 'pM? 

not *° eat °f ** > “1 a final sense, 4, 15 lest any finding him should 
smite him; only in 2 Ki. 23, 10 is repeated before the infinitive. In Ps. 32,9 
(if the text be right) t >3 negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which 
is understood. 

1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical Books, 
is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances given, the finite verb 
at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel with the infinitive at the 
beginning of the first In this way the verbal form necessarily became separated 
from the ), and consequently the imperfect had to be used instead of the perfect 
consecutive. Such a parallelism of the external and internal members of a verse 
is frequent also in other cases, and was evidently felt to be an elegancy of 
elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 
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§ 115 . Construction of the Infinitive Construct with Subject and Object 
L Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113. a ), the character of the a 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs 1 ike accu¬ 
sative of the object , e. g. Num. 9, 15 D'pn on the day 

the tabernacle was reared up; 1 Sam. 19, 1 'NVnK JVDnj) that they 
should slay David; Gen. 14, 17. 19, 29. Ex. 38, 27. 1 Ki. 12, 15. 

15, 4; with a negative, e.g. Lev. 26, 15 'rf*Er^ 3 “T>« rUtty so 

that ye will not do all my commandments; with the accusative of the 
personal pronoun, e.g. Deut. 29, 12 fppi* that he may 

establish thee; Gen. 25, 26. Jer. 24, 7; with a verbal suffix, e.g. 
Ex. 2, 14 to kill me; Jer. 38, 26 that he would 

not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. letter r). In Is. 49, 6 the 
object even precedes the infinitive with !>; on this order cf. the note 
on § 114. r. —If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive 
may also take the same, e.g. Gen. 41, 39 mjf? 

ntfri> 3 -nK forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this; Deut. 21, 16. 

Rem. 1. The object after the infinitive construct must also always be regarded b 
as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in all the above 
examples), by the nota aceusativi “HR, and when therefore the substantive in 
question might easily be taken as the genitive of the object governed by the 
infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Prov. 21, 15 DfiPD to do 

judgement . Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in itself possible, {the doing, 
the executing of judgement ,) is the fact (a) that elsewhere the nota aceusativi is so 
frequently added; (b) that in such a case the secondary forms of the infinitive, 
such as HtO for (*p 3 B) ntO Gen. 48, 11 (comp. Ps. 101, 3. Prov. 16, 16), would 
be unintelligible; (r) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be regarded as 
in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qame$ without exception, 
whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real genitives; comp, f 33. c\ 
this Qames necessarily becomes vocal $?wd; e. g. Gen. 18, 25 fVpnj) to slay 
the righteous (never as JVDnb; comp., on the other hand, above, ; 

2 Ki. 21, 8. Ezek. 44, 30. Similarly in such cases as Is. 3, 13 (Ps. 50, 4) instead 
of Dnpy jnb we should rather expect if the infinitive were regarded as in 
the construct state, and D'tpy as the genitive. Hence also in cases like Is. 58, 9 
(Pl^ for H^fi?) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely * external 
phonetic connexion ’ and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of Vlfitirfnj) c 
Jer. 39, 14) only the suffix of the 1st pers. sing, (besides the above examples comp, 
also 1 Sam. 5, 10. 27, 1. 28, 9. Ruth 2, 10. 1 Chron. 12, 17, &c.) and plural; 
e. g. ttTDtpfnf) to destroy us, Deut. I, 27 (immediately after OJTIK so that 

1 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass, infin., see § 121. c. 

B b 
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^3_ is doubtless a verbal not a noun- suffix, although in form it might be 

either); UIVtDnJ) Num. 16,13. Jud. 13, 23 (after yDH). Elsewhere the pronominal 
object is appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gen. 25, 26 
DHfc rn^jl prop, in the bearing them; fljnb to know me , Jer. 24, 7) or in 
the form of a noun-suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost 
always, whenever the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; 
e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 33 ifibnb (prop, for his smiting) to smite him t not, as the form 
might also mean, in order that he might smite; comp, r Ki. 20, 35; with the 
suffix of the 3rd sing. fem. Num. 22, 25; of the 3rd plur. Jos. 10, 20. 2 Sam. 
21, 2, &c. Hence afco the suffixes of the 2nd sing, with the infinitive, as 
Jer. 40, 14, comp. Mic. 6, 13, and even to magnify thee , Jos. 3, 7, must 

certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. The connexion of the noun¬ 
suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive was so fully established, that 
it could be used not only in such strange cases, as Gen. 37, 4 tbwb VWJ &£ *6 
they could not speak to him peaceably , comp. Z^ch. 3, 1 fatD&b to be an adversary 
to him t but ultimately even in the 1st sing., as in Num. 22, 13 'finb to give me 
leave , [Deut. 25, 7 1D2P rQK he will not perform the duty of a husband's 
brother unto me; 1 Chron. 4, 10 that it may not grieve me /] 

d 3. The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully acquired 
the value of nouns, e.g. Is. 11, 9 (prop, to know the Lord) the 

knowledge of the Lord; Tlfct to fear me % Deut. 4, 10. 5, 26. 10, 12; 

an accusative follows nSHttS Deut. 10, 12. 15. Is. 56, 6 (comp, also Hos. 3, 1); 
nwn£ Is. 30, 28; tiflk Deut. I, 27; after verbal nouns formed by 

prefixing ID (comp. § 45. e), Num. 10, 2. Is. 13, 19. Amos 4, 11. Ezek. 17, 9. 
The accusative of the object likewise remains after infinitives (or their secondary 
forms) which have the article, e.g. Gen. 2, 9. Jer. 22, 16, or a suffix, e.g. 
Gen. 5, 4, &c., 28, 4. 6. 29, 19 sq. 30, 15. 38, 5. 2 Sam. 3, 11. Is. 29, 13. 

e 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately 1 after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33. c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and when the infinitive has the termination of the constr. 
st. fem. sing, (see letter f ); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, 
and accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject 
of the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when 
it is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according 


1 In Gen. 24, 30 the subject of HfcO? is wanting (but tytDBG follows); the 
original reading was undoubtedly InfcO?, and the text is now in a state of confusion; 
verse 30 a should come before verse 29 b. In Gen. 25, 26. Ex. 9, 16. 1 Sam. 
18, 19. Ps. 42, 4 the subject, although not indicated, is easily supplied from the 
context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in English by a passive. 
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to certain indications (see letter g) very probably also in many other 
instances. 

Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the connective f 
form, are Dent. 1,27 rrfflj DtOfrSl prop, in the Lord's hating us; comp. 7,8. 
Gen. 19, 16. 1 Ki. 10, 9. Is. 13, 19. 47, 9. Hos. 3, 1. Am. 4, 11. The subject 
of the infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as 
Ex. 17, 1 and there was no water for the people to drink (prop, for the 

drinking of the people), and in cases like Gen. 16, 16 ("tin ]VJ^ 3 ); Gen. 16, 3. 

Ex. 19, 1. Num. 20, 3. 4. 33, 38. 1 Ki. 6, 1. Ps. 133, 1. 2 Chron. 7, 3, 

2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion, g 
and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Job 34, 22 Dt? "iTIlpnJ) 

|Wt \bj 73 that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for the hiding 
themselves there the workers of iniquity); c£ Gen. 34,15. Num. 35, 6. Dent. 19, 3. 
Jud. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 24, 13. Ps. 76, io, and below, letter i. The subject is likewise 
to be regarded as a nominative , whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive 
by means of a pretonic Qames (comp, letter b above), e. g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 

since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens , we should rather 
expect according to § 102./. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative, is again (see above, letter b) probable, since in such 
forms as IT 3 H Deut. 25, 19. Is. 14, 3, Ps. 46, 3, &c. the pretonic Qame? 

is retained without exception, whereas on the analogy of 'ITfn Eiek, 24, 13, 
to'pn Jer. 23, 20, &c„ we should expect PPJH, &c., if the infinitive were 

regarded as a nomen regens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the 
thorough correctness of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before 
a following genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form ? It is at 
all events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings *, a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously made 
in the case of most infinitives, e. g. in unchangeable forms like Wp, &c. 

3 . When both a subject and an object are connected with the h 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in letter e) may 
be either in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes 
again are, of course, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gen. 39, 18 
' 5 ^p as I lifted up my voice (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 21, and the 

examples, Gen. 5, 4, &c., enumerated above, under letter d) f and so 
also substantives which follow a connective form, Deut. 1, 27, &c.; 
see above, letters d and f 


1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) ' Amran (acc.), 
literally ZaieTs killing \Amr , or qatlu \Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), 
or even el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of subj.) ' Amran (acc. of obj.). 

B b 2 
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i On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the 
nominative in such cases as Is. io, 15 D 3 # *pJn 3 as if 

a rod should shake them that lift it up (for the plur. VDHD comp. 
§ 124. k ), not as would be expected (see letter g above), if 

were in the genitive; comp. Job 33, 17. And so probably also 
in other cases, as Gen. 5,1. 13, 10. Jos. 14, 7. 1 Ki. 13,4. 2 Ki. 23, 10. 
Is. 32, 7. The subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion 
(and consequently must necessarily be in the nominative; see letter g 
above), e.g. in Jer. 21, 1. 

k Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e. g. Is. 20, 1 
infc rfctfa when Sargon sent him; Gen. 4, 15. Jos. 14, 11. 2 Sam. 18, 29. 
Is. 5, 24. Ps. 56, 1. Prov. 25, 8. In Num. 24, 23 the subject follows an infinitive 
which has a noun-suffix in place of the object. 

§ 110. The Participles . 

Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 sqq., and Kahan, p. 11 sqq. 

a 1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 
and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or condition), but one which is in some way connected with an action 
or activity . The participle active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive , on the other hand, indicates the person or thing 
in a condition which has been brought about by external actions . 

b Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between a state 
implying action (or effected by external action) and a mere passive condition, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the simple 
stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qdtel (rSd, * 153 , &c.) or qatol 
(Him, &c.), whereas the transitive Qal K3& to hate , although it coincides in form 
with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle £), nevertheless forms a participle active 
I0t?, and participle passive (comp, the feminine HtWfcO.—1° cases where 

the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, they are by no means 
synonomous. When the Assyrians are called in Is. 28,11 HOfe* men °f stammer* 

ing lips , a character is ascribed to them which is inseparably connected with their 
personality. On the other hand 3^ il ^3 Jer. 20, 7, describes those about the 
prophet as continually engaged in throwing ridicule upon him. Cf. also Ps. 9, 18 
Ona#) with 50,22 onafefy. 
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On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and the C 
imperfect as expressing progressive duration, comp, what has been stated above in 
§ 107. d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially in the later 
Books, comp. e.g. Neh. 6, 17. a Chron. 17,11—where we should expect the action 
to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect the finite 
verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempos Aisloricum f which 
becomes customary in Aramaic (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., 

§ 76. 2. d and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 

2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either d 
as an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context Thus H? may mean either moriens (Zech. n, 9), or morltms 
(so commonly; with the article non regularly=/A? dead man), or 
moriturus (Deut. 4, 22); K3 coming , come Gen. 18, 11 and elsewhere, 
venlurus 1 Sam. 2, 31 and elsewhere; ^ falling, but also fallen , 

1 Sam. 5, 3, and ready to fall (threatening ruin, Is. 30,13. Amos 9,11). 
For other examples of perfect participles see Gen. 27, 33. 43, 18 (3^n 
that was returned; comp. Ezra 6, 21 and elsewhere, 0'3^n which 
were come again out of captivity); Gen. 35, 3. Ex. 11, 5. Zech. 12, 1. 

Ps. 137, 7. Prov. 8, 9. Job 12, 4 (#*?£), and letter m below. For 
future participles see Gen. 41, 25. 1 Ki. 18, 9. Is. 5, 5. Jon. r, 3, & c., 
probably also Gen. 19, 14. On the futurum ins tans (esp. after 
nan) see letter p below. 

( 5 ) Of the passive participles, the participle Qal (e. g. 3V13 scriptus) € 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially NipHal, sometimes to 
a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in -bilis), e. g. tnto me turn dm, 
to be feared, Ps. 76, 8 and elsewhere; *JDTD desiderandus (desiderabilis) 
Gen. 3, 6. Ps. 19, n, &c.; a033 creandus Ps. 102, 19; nbto, usually 
natus, but also (like Jud. 13, 8) procreandus , nasciturus 1 Ki. 13, 2. 

Ps. 22, 32; terribilis Ps. 89, 8; 3^113 abominable Job 15,16; 
aestimandus Is. 2, 2s; that may be eaten (an animal) Lev. 11,47. 

In Pual, laudandus, who is worthy to be praised Ps. 18, 4. In 
HopKal\ 2 Sam. 20, 1 ite; i Sam. 19, 11. 2 Ki. 11, 2 ; 

Is. 12,5 Qfr€ njnto *. 


1 Such examples as fcOfo, *TDn 5 , show plainly the origin of this gerundive 
use of the participle passive. A person or thing feared\ desired, or praised at all 
times, is shown thereby to be terrible, desirable, or praiseworthy, and therefore 
also to be feared, &c. From such examples this use then appears to have been 
extended to other cases. 
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f 3 . The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. i Sam. 18, 29 ‘nVDK ajk prop. 
one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e.g. that made me Job 31, ie>; Utn n? who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 
(in Is. 47, 10 is abnormal); ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e.g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [=Ps. 18, 33] 'JTJWDp that girdeth me , 
LXX 6 KparaiSav pc); Deut. 20, i. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, 11. 
Ps. 103, 4. r Ki. 9, 23 D^|l which bare rule over the people; 

2 Ki. 20, 5 ^ behold, I will heal thee 1 . 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 113), p. 40 sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qatel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e.g. Deut. 34, 9 nn full of 
the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 5 Wl P?n that hath pleasure in 
wickedness . 

g As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89. a; comp, also 
§ 128. at), e.g. Ps. 5, 12 'nnk that love thy name; comp. Ps. 
19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 JTP 

one fearing God\ and Hab. 2, 15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33. c, also represents a genitive), 
e.g. Gen. 4, 14 whosoever findeth me (prop, my finder; comp. 

my maker ); 12, 3 that bless thee , that curseth thee; 

27, 29. 1 Sam. 2, 30. Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 49*. 


1 On the other hand, in Is. 11, 9 as the waters D' 03 D 0^3 covering the sea f 
the b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses , $ 135, 7 Obsi\ Comp. Hab. 2, 14. 

a When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix he that 

made him , also has the article (comp. § 127. *), the anomaly is difficult to under¬ 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after h 
the participles R2L intern and egrediens , since the verbs Rfcl and R2P, in the 

sense of ingredi\ egredi , can be directly connected with an accusative; e. g. Gen. 

23, 10. 18 Yrjj 'R3 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. 1, 4; after 
Gen. 9, 10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 
only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp. 

Is. 38, 18, and frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave); 

Ps. 88, 6 that lie in the grave; Deut. 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11,5. 7. 9 those that came in (or went out ) on the sabbath, Prov. 2, 7. 1 Chron. 

5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with “ftp, e.g. Is. 59, 20 ( those 
who turn from transgression ). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, % 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 'DiJ (for ^ D'tJiJ) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 

32, 25. Deut. 33, II. Ps. 44,6. 53, 6 (*]jh) ; 102, 9. Prov. 2,19 iTR2ri>3 all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 29, 7 rirn’^D} n'3^T^3 
all that fight against her and her stronghold (for tfbv D'R3fcn"^3).— In 

Is. 1, 30 as a terebinth n^3b fading as regards its leaf it remains doubtful 
whether r6lb is in the absolute state, and consequently in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter k). 

4. The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, k 
and take the determining word in the accusative 1 , or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, n. i Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. 9, 2 
D«B VVb clothed in linen, comp, verse 3 ; (even with 

a suffix frliro rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 

participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 D^n the one 
clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 rent in respect of clothes , 


by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 22 'HR that minister unto me (for which 

m * X 

there is THtPD in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, HD'JJ int? maker of the morning into 

darkness. In Jer. 2, 17 7]3!ro n}?3 is supposed to mean at the time when he 
led thee; perhaps the perfect ('^H) should be read as in 6, 15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read ft"13£0 (n)PlJf now thou art broken , instead of the difficult 
1YJ3B0 njL In i Ki. 20, 40 read flfety before Hjnj HIH. 

1 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction 
comp, below, § 117. cc, 8 cc., and § 121. c. So also Neh. 4,12 is to be understood, 
and the builders were D^DR linn girded every one with his 

sword on his side, and building. 
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f 3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. i Sam. 18, 29 TyjTlK yjk prop. 
one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e. g. that made me Job 31, i£; Utn who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 
(in Is. 47,10 is abnormal); D'lP ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e. g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [=Ps. 18, 33] that girdeth me , 

LXX 6 Kparcuav fit); Deut. 20, 1. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, 11. 

Ps. 103, 4. 1 Ki. 9, 23 D'Tin which bare rule over the people ; 

2 Ki. 20, 5 $ KDi 'Mil behold, I will heal thee \ 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 113), p. 40 sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qatel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Deut. 34, 9 Dn full of 

the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 5 H?n that hath pleasure in 
wickedness . 

g As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89. a; comp, also 
§ 128.^), e. g. Ps. 5, 12 '«!* /&i/ love thy name; comp. Ps. 

19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 trv 

one fearing God, and Hab. 2, 15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33. c, also represents a genitive), 
e. g. Gen. 4, 14 whosoever findeth me (prop, my finder; comp, 

'fcty my maker); 12, 3 that bless thee, that curseth thee; 

27, 29. 1 Sam. 2, 30. Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 49*. 


1 On the other hand, in Is. 11, 9 as the waters D*D 2 E) covering the sea, 
the b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses , § 135, 7 Obsi\ Comp. Hab. 2, 14. 

9 When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix he that 

made him , also has the article (comp. § 127.1), the anomaly is difficult to under* 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after h 
the participles K2L inicns and egrediens , since the verbs Kfel and in the 

sense of ingredi\ egredi , can be directly connected with an accusative; e. g. Gen. 

23, 10. 18 Vvy 'N3 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. 1, 4; after 
Gen. 9, 10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 
only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp. 

Is. 38, 18, and frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave); 

Ps. 88, 6 that lie in the grave; DeuL 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11,5. 7. 9 those that came in (or went out ) on the sabbath , Prov. 2, 7. 1 Chron. 

5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with e.g. Is. 59, 20 ( those 
who turn from transgression ). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, % 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 *p{J (for ^ D'tpiJ) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 

32, 25. Deut 33, 11. Ps. 44,6. 53, 6 (*]jh); 102, 9. Prov. 2,19 JTKirba all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 29, 7 FirnVt?} 
all that fight against her and her stronghold (for H'by — In 

Is. 1, 30 as a terebinth H^Qb fading as regards its leaf it remains doubtful 
whether nbnb is 1® the absolute state, and consequently in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter k). 

4 . The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, k 
and take the determining word in the accusative 1 , or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, n. i Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. 9, 2 
Vfcb clothed in linen , comp, verse 3 5 (even with 

a suffix ifiirG rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 

participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 Vfab the one 

clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 D'lJ? ' 5 Dj? rmt tn respect of clothes, 


by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 22 TIR that minister unto me (for which 

there is TntPD in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, ilD'JJ 1(15? flfety maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer. 2, 17 !J5^0 T )is supposed to mean at the time when he 
led thee; perhaps the perfect ('^H) should be read as in 6, 15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read JVGtPD (n)PIJ now thou art broken , instead of the difficult 
rTOKO ny. In 1 Ki. 20, 40 read nfety before n3HJ HIH. 

1 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction 
comp, below, §117. cc , 8 cc. t and § 121. c. So also Neh. 4,12 is to be understood, 
and the builders were D'H^DR linn girded every one with his 

sword on his side , and building . 
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f 3 . The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. i Sam. 18, 29 "nvnR 2 'jk prop. 
one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e.g. that made me Job 31, ie>; URi who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 
(in Is. 47,10 is abnormal); ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e.g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [=Ps. 18, 33] that girdeth me , 

LXX 6 Kparaiwv pc); Deut. 20, i. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, 11. 

Ps. 103, 4. 1 Ki. 9, 23 D'T>p which bare rule over the people; 

2 Ki. 20, 5 ^ Kph behold , I will heal thee l . 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 11 3)# P- 4° sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qdtel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Deut. 34, 9 Wl r!?D full of 

the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 5 that hath pleasure in 

wickedness . 

g As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89. a; comp, also 
§ 128.^), e.g. Ps. 5, 12 ' 3 nR that love thy name; comp. Ps. 
19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 E'n 1 >R RT 
one fearing God y and Hab. 2, 15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33. c , also represents a genitive), 
e. g. Gen. 4, 14 'RSb~i >3 whosoever findeth me (prop, my finder; comp, 
'bit my maker); 12, 3 that bless thee , ^^29 that curseth thee; 

27, 29. 1 Sam. 2, 30. Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 49*. 


1 On the other hand, in Is. 11,9 as the waters D'DDtD covering the sea t 
the b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses , $ 135, 7 Obs,] Comp. Hab. 2,14. 

9 When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix ibjtp he that 
made him , also has the article (comp. § 127. i), the anomaly is difficult to under¬ 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after h 
the participles K3 intern and egraliens, since the verbs ttfcl and WP, in the 

sense of ingredi , egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative; e. g. Gen. 

23, 10. 18 Vvy "iyK* 'K 3 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. i f 4; after 
Gen. 9, 10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 
only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp. 

Is. 38, 18, and frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave); 

Ps. 88, 6 T 3 j 3 that lie in the grave; DeuL 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11,5. 7. 9 those that came in (or went out) on the sabbath t Prov. 2, 7. 1 Chron. 

5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with “ftp, e.g. Is. 59, 20 ( those 
who turn from transgression). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, % 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 *p{J (for D'DiJ) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 

32, 25. Deut. 33, 11. Ps. 44,6. 53, 6 (:]jh); 102, 9. Prov. 2,19 SVNSrbs all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 29, 7 rlTTlto^ n' 3 bT ^3 
all that fight against her and her stronghold (for 'trbjn n^y D'KafcT^?)*—1“ 

Is. 1, 30 as a terebinth n^>y n^ 3 b fading as regards its leaf it remains doubtful 
whether n^3b is in the absolute state, and consequently in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter k). 

4. The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, k 
and take the determining word in the accusative 1 , or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, n. i Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. 9, 2 
0**^3 Btob clothed in linen , comp, verse 3 D'^sri > (even with 
a suffix frUPQ ynij rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 
participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 etob the one 

clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 TJi? rent in respect of clothes, 


by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 23 >r\k that minister unto me (for which 

• * ** :rr $ # 

there is THtPD in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, HD'JJ "ITO* nfcfy maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer. 2, 17 n}?3 is supposed to mean at the time when he 

led thee; perhaps the perfect ('^H) should be read as in 6, 15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read Fn3£*3 (H)riy now thou art broken , instead of the difficult 
JTJSfcfa ny. In 1 Ki. 20,40 read ilfety before njHl flirt. 

1 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction 
comp, below, §117. cc f 8 cc. t and § 121. c. So also Neh. 4, 12 is to be understood, 
and the builders were D^DK l3"|n girded every one with his 

sword on his side t and building. 
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f 3 . The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. i Sam. 18, 29 prop. 

one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e. g. that made me Job 31, i£; Ufcp who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 
(in Is. 47, 10 is abnormal); ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e. g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [= Ps. 18, 33] that girdeth me , 

LXX 6 KparaiS>p /ie); Deut. 20, 1. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, 11. 
Ps. 103, 4. 1 Ki. 9, 23 DV3 D'T>p which bare rule over the people; 

2 Ki. 20, 5 ^ K? 4 ! '33 H behold,\ I will heal thee l . 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 113), p. 40 sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qatel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Deut. 34, 9 nv> full of 
the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 5 that hath pleasure in 

wickedness . 

g As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89.0/ comp, also 
§ 128. at), e.g. Ps. 5, 12 'ink that love thy name; comp. Ps. 
19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 D'n1>K 
one fearing God\ and Hab. 2, 15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33. c, also represents a genitive), 
e.g. Gen. 4, 14 whosoeverfindeth me (prop, my finder; comp, 

'fcty my maker)] 12, 3 ^ai bless thee , that curseth thee; 

27, 29. 1 Sam. 2, 30. Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 49*. 


1 On the other hand, in Is. 11,9 as the waters D'GDtD covering the sea, 
the b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses, $ 135, 7 Obsi] Comp. Hab. 2, 14. 

* When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix Ifetyp he that 
made him , also has the article (comp. § 127.1), the anomaly is difficult to under¬ 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after h 
the participles #3 miens and tgraliens , since the verbs #13 and in the 

sense of ingredi, cgrcdi, can be directly connected with an accusative; e. g. Gen. 

33, 10. 18 *#3 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. 1, 4; after 

*#3^ Gen. 9,10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 
only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp. 

Is. 38, 18, and frequently, they that go down into the pit (the grave); 

Ps. 88, 6 13j£ '33# that lie in the grave; DeuL 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11,5. 7. 9 those that came in (or went out ) on the sabbath , Prov. 2, 7. 1 Chron. 

5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with “ftp, e.g. Is. 59, 20 (those 
who turn from transgression ). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, % 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 *p{J (for D'tJiJ) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 

33, 25. Deut 33, 11. Ps.44,6. 53, 6 (*]jh); 102, 9. Prov. 2, 19 iV#3~!>3 all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 39, 7 PimbfDI 

* ' r J • T ▼ I J . T V ▼ 

alt that fight against her and her stronghold (for Hvy v3).— In 

Is. 1, 30 or a terebinth fading as regards its leaf it remains doubtful 

whether n^3h is in the absolute state, and consequently r6y in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter k). 

4 . The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, k 
and take the determining word in the accusative 1 , or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, n. i Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. 9, 2 
0^3 clothed in linen , comp, verse 3 ; (even with 

a suffix i)WO rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 

participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 D'TOn vtob the one 
clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 rent in respect of clothes, 


by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 33 'H# 'jrnjPO that minister unto me (for which 
there is THtPD in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, flD'J? "ini? maker of the morning into 

darkness . In Jer. 2, 17 T|3^iD HJfS is supposed to mean at the time when he 
led thee; perhaps the perfect ('^H) should be read as in 6, 15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read riT3$3 (il)riy now thou art broken , instead of the difficult 
rn3B0 ny. In 1 Ki. 20, 40 read nfety before njHI njH. 

1 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction 
comp, below, § 117. cc , &c., and § 121. c. So also Neh. 4,12 is to be understood, 
and the builders were i3"|n ttht girded every one with his 

sword on his side , and building. 
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equivalent to with their clothes rent (comp. Jer. 41, 5); Num. 24, 4. 
Deut. 25, 10. Is. 3, 3. 33, 24. Joel 1, 8. Ps. 32, 1 (VB'B'Mb'? forgiven 
in respect of transgression, «">XCn ^03 covered in respect of sin); with a 
suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 he that is perverse in his ways. 

/ Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive 
of the cause, e.g. in Is. x, 7 nlDlfe* burnt with fire; comp. Gen. 41, 6. 
Ex. 28, ii. Deut. 32, 24; before a genitive denoting the author , e.g. Gen. 24, 31 
nJPP TJTO blessed of the Lord (but Ps. 115, 15 DWlSl, see $ 121./); 

comp. Is. 53, 4. Ps. 22, 7. Job 14, 1 (15,14. 25, 4) ; hence also with noun-suffixes 
(which are accordingly genitive) Prov. 9, 18 JTfcOp her invited ones, i.e. those 
invited by her; comp. 7, 26. Ps. 37, 22. 

m 5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun¬ 
clauses (which, according to § 140.*, describe established facts and 
conditions), in which the period of time intended by the description 
must again (see above, letter d) be inferred from the context. Thus: 

H (a) As present , in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Eccles. 1,4 
fc<3 "fill Tjbll ill one generation goeth, and another generation cometh ; and the 
earth abideth (Dipty) for ever; comp, verse 7 ; also to represent incidental 
(continuous) occurrences which are just happening, Gen. 3,5. 16, 8 (/amfleeing ); 
32,12. Ex. 9, 17. 1 Sam. 16,15. 23,1. 2 Ki. 7, 9. Is. 1, 7 5 also when the subject 
is introduced by the emphatic demonstrative fliri behold! (§ 100 .0 and § 105. b), 
e.g. Gen. 16, 11 Hin 1J3H behold , thou art with child ’ &c.; 27, 42 ; frequently also 
in circumstantial clauses (connected by Wdw ), comp. § 141. e, e.g. Gen. 15, 2, and 
elsewhere. 

0 (b) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun-clauses, 

e.g. Ex. 20,18 n^pn-nx D'CO and all the people saw the tkunderings , 

&c.; 1 Ki. 1, 5; in negative statements, e.g. Gen. 39, 23a; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 39, 23 b. Deut. 3, 2, (comp, also the frequent combination of the 
participle with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gen. 32,10 lljkn 
which saidst; 12, 7. 16, 13. 35, 1.3. 36,35. 48, 16. 2 Sam. i5,3i,&c.); sometimes 
again (see letter n) in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions 
or states which occurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e. g. Gen. 19,1 
and the two angels came to Sodom D&l and Lot sat, &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25, 26. Jud. 13, 9. 2 Chron. 22, 9; also with the subject introduced by H3n Gen. 
37, 7. 41, 17. (On Tjb'n with a following adjective or participle to express an 
action constantly or occasionally recurring, cf. § 113. u.) 

P (r) To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 Ki.a, 2. 2 Ki.4,16, at this 
season when the time cometh round , J3 Hpfh thou shall embrace a son; so 
after a specification of time, Gen. 7, 4. 15, 14. 17, 19. 19, 13. Is. 23, 15 (where, 
however, after njHl we should rather expect a perfect consecutive; Qimhi therefore 
explains nrGfcty as the 3rd sing. fem. of the perfect), Hag. 2, 6; or in relative 
clauses, Gen. 41, 25. Is. 5, 5 what I am doing, i.e. am in the act of doing; 
in a deliberative question, Gen. 37, 30; but especially often when the subject 
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is introduced by H3H (especially also if the subject be attached as a suffix to 
nin as *1311, &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as imminent, or 
at least near at’ hand (and sure to happen), when it is called futurum ins tans, 
e.g. Gen. 6, 17. 15, 3. so, 3. 24, 13 sq. 48, 21. 50, 5. Ex. 3, 13. 8, 25. 9, 3. 

34, 10. Jos. 2, 18. Jud. 7, 17. 9, 33. 1 Sam. 3,11. 2 Ki. 7 > Is. 3,1. 7,14. 17,1. 
Jer. 30,10. Zech. 2,13. 3, 8; with a participle passive, 2 Sam. 20, 21: comp, also 
§ 112. /. 

Rem. 1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as q 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, may 
precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by nin the subject may be 
either a substantive, or (e. g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun, or a suffix 
attached to H 3 n. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced by 
(est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by f'R ( non est) with 
a suffix, e.g. Jud. 6, 36 JP&hD if thou wilt saw; Gen. 43, 5 

nWtp if thou wilt not send; 1 Sam. 19, n.—In such cases as Is. 14, 27 VlJ 

the stretched out hand is his , JTUD3H is not, like HMtDD in 9, n. 16, &c., the 
predicate (in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject; 
comp. Gen. 2, 11. 45, 12. Is. 66, 9. Ezek. 20, 29. Zech. 7, 6 (cf. § 126. k), where 
the participle with the article likewise refers to the present, also Num. 7, 2. Deut. 

3, 21. 4, 3, &c., and 1 Sam. 4, 16, where it refers to the past. In i Ki. 12, 8 
and 21, 11 even in relative clauses after l&H. 

2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the fast , the perfect JTH T 
in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and similarly 
the imperfect flW (or the jussive 'JT, or the imperfect consecutive) is used 

to emphasize an action continuing in the future , e. g. Job 1, 14 ntehh VH 
the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gen. 37, 2. 39, 22. Ex. 3, 1. Deut. 9, 24. Jud. 

1, 7. 1 Sam. 2, 11. 2 Sam. 3, 6; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. 
Jos. 5 1 5* Zech. 3, 3 ; HW with a participle* is found e. g. in Is. 2, 2 ; the jussive 
in Gen. 1, 6. Ps. 109, 12 1 ; and VW with a participle in Jud. 16, 21. Neh. 1, 4. 

3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial s 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, comp. Is. 26,3. 

Ps. 16, 8. Job 9, 32) the pronoun of the 3Td pers. fcttn, e.g. Gen. 24, 30. 37, 15. 

38, 24. 41, 1. 1 Sam. 10, 11. 15, 12. Is. 29, 8 (the participle always after nan); 
comp., moreover, Gen. 32, 7. Deut. 33, 3. 1 Sam. 17, 25. 20, 1. Is. 33, 5. 40, 19.. 

Ps. 22, 29. 33, 5. 55, 20. Job 12, 17. 19 sqq. 25, 2. 26, 7; & 0 n is omitted in 
Lev. 18, 28; TOH in 1 Ki. 5, 1. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 8, 12. Neh. 9, 3; in a relative 
clause, Gen. 39, 22. Is. 24,2.—The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. (nfi$) 

is omitted in Hab. 2, 10; the 2nd fern. (HR) in Gen. 20, 16 (where, however, 
for the participle flnalfl the and fern. perf. is really intended); the pronoun 
of the 1st sing, in Hab. 1, 5. Zech. 9,12. MaL 2,16; the 2nd plur. (DFIK) 1 Sam. 

2, 24 (if the text be right), 6, 3. Ezek. 13, 7 (?). 


1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, blessed be ... Gen. 9, a6 and elsewhere; "fllK cursed art thou .. . 
3, 14 and elsewhere. 
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t Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 
supplied with the participle; e.g. Is. 21, 11 there is one calling unto me 

( — one calleth; § 144. d); comp. Is. 30, 24. 33,4.—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex. 5, 16 (D*]DX sc. the taskmasters); Jer. 33, 5. 38, 23. Ezek. 13, 7 ( 1 ). 
36, 13. 37, 11 (equivalent to sunt qui dicant). 

// 4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at the 

beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that the first 
action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always introduced by X) ; e.g. 
Gen. 29,9. Job 1, 16 sq. XII njl HJ he was yet speaking, and (= when) 

another came, &c. x ; comp. 1 Sam. 9, 11. 27. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 14, 17 she was enter¬ 
ing the threshold of the house , when the child died; 2 Ki. 2, 23. 4, 5. Dan. 9, 20 sq.; 
also in Jud. 19, 22. 1 Sam. 9, 14. 17, 23. 1 Ki. 1, 42. Job 1, 18 sq., in all which 
passages the apodosis is introduced by H 3 HV—On the other hand, in 1 Ki. 1, 14 
the noun-clause itself is introduced by njjH (as in verse 22 by H3H1), and denotes 
an action only just impending 1 2 3 . Finally, when the whole sentence is introduced 
by means of (comp. § m.^), and the apodosis by HSHI, Gen. 42, 35. 2 Ki. 
2,11. 13, 21 ; without njH in the apodosis, I Sam. 7, 10. 2 Ki. 19, 37 (Is. 37, 3S). 

V Participles active , which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and also 
participles passive , in accordance with their meaning, express in such noun-clauses 
a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, e. g. Gen. 38, 25 
nr6tf fcOni DXJHD ton she was being brought forth , when she sent , dec.; comp. 
Gen. 50, 24; [see further in Driver, Tenses , §§ 166-169.] 

W 5. Different from the examples treated in letten u and v are the instances 
in which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause , see § 143. c) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence; e. g. Gen. 9, 6 0 * 1 X 3 D*1Xn D1 :]Dt? 

shedding mads blood\ i. e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; Ex. 21, 12. Ps. 75, 4. Prov. 17, 14. Job 41, 18; so 
especially if "^3 every precedes the participle, Gen. 4,15. 1 Sam. 3,11 (2 Ki. 21,12). 
The apodosis is generally introduced by ) (wdw apodosis ), e.g. Ex. 12, 15 (with 
a following perfect consecutive), Num. 35, 30; 1 Sam. 2, 13 l"QT 1*131 
jnsn X 31 when any man offered sacrifice , the priests servant came , &c.; 
2 Sam. 14, 10 (participle with article); 22, 41 (where, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with Ps. 18, 41); 2 Sam. 23, 3 sq. Prov. 23, 24 K*th.; 


1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous occurrence 
(and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly than could 

be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. Vl 313 'rW). In English 
it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking when ... As the 
above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun-clause. 

3 At the same time the preceding "tfy still shows that what is announced is not 
merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with something else; 
the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112. /, where i 13 n refers 
to the following participle, while here it belongs properly to the apodosis, before 
which it is therefore generally placed ; see the examples. 
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39* 9.—As in the instances discussed under letter u, such sentences are sometimes 
preceded by Wl, comp. 1 Sam. 10, 11. 11, 11. 2 Sam. 2, 23 K3n"^3 'PM and 
it came to pass, that as many as came , &c.—On the other hand, Dan. 8, 22 

is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call 
to mind the contents of verse 8. 

6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute comp. $ 113. u. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like the X 
infinitival construction according to $ 114. r) is continued by means of a finite 
verb with or without ), before which the English construction requires us to 
supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus, continued by means 

of a perfect, Is. 14, 17 D1H ^ 3 jH Dfc* that made the world as 

a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof 1 ; 43, 7. Ezek. 22, 3. Ps. 136,13 sqq. 
Prov. 2, 17; by a perfect without IVaw, Gen. 49, 11; by a simple imperfect 
(as the modus reirepetitae in the present), Is. 5, 23. 46, 6. Prov. 7, 8. Job 12, 17. 

19 sqq. 24, 21; by an imperfect without fVaw, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Is. 5, 8. Prov. 
2,14. 19,26; by an imperfect consecutive, Gen. 27,33. 35,3. 1 Sam. 2,6. 

Jer. 13, 10 (after several participles); Ps. 18, 33. 136, 10 sq. 


C. The Government of the Verb. 

§ 117 , The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb as 
Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 

1 . The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal ** 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb*. In the absence of case-endings 8 , this accusative can now 
be recognized only from the context, or by the particle (HK, before 


1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which appears 
here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 114. r. 

* The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only have 
become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the vocalization 
shows that yon (to have pleasure , usually with 3) to desire , (to be full 

of something, also transitive) to fill , were originally intransitive. Comp, also such 
cases as H33 to weep (generally with "by, "7K or J)), but also to bewail with an 
accusative; to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an accusative 
(comp, further, letter u below).—The examples are different in which verbs of 
motion such as intrare, also aggredi, NIP egredi (comp. $ 116. h above), 
3 ^ redire , Is. 52, 8, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while fcti3 
according to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to K 13 in prose). 

3 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a f c£. § 90. c above. 
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suffixes also MR, rfR) 1 prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusativi 
is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, letter c), 
e. g. Gen. 4, 1 and she bare ftTHR Cain; 6, 10. 1, 1 God created 
H?? HR the heaven and the earth (but 2, 4 H?),* 

1, 25 and God made pJRn WHIR the beast of the earth; 2, 24. 

b Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the nota accusativi in poetic style (e. g. it never 
occurs in Ex. 15, 2-18. Dent. 32. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, &c.; on the other hand, 
it is frequent in the late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in 
other respects (comp. | 2. q) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage 
of the language than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the 
accusative could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly 
extinct. Even then the flR would probably have been used at first to indicate 
only an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names 3 . Finally, 
however, the nota accusativi became so customary everywhere in prose, that even 
the pronominal object was expressed rather by HR with suffixes than by verbal 
suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under letter e can be assigned 


1 “TlR (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and flR (with a tone-long e, 
"HR only in Job 41, 26), nit or Hitt before the light suffixes according to § 103. b , 
Phoenician JTR i. e. probably iyyaik (for the Phoenician form, cf. G. Hoffmann, 
Einige phdnik. Inschriflen , Gottingen, 1889, p. 39 sq.% Punic yth or (according 
to Euting) pronounced even as a mere prefixed /, Arabic, before suffixes, 'iyy&, 
Aram. IT, IV, was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence , substance , 
self {like the Syriac yath; on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew rfR, 
Syriac y dta, Arabic 'dyat, a sign , must, with Noldeke, ZD MG, xL 738, be rejected), 
but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suffix stands for the 
pronoun ipse, airrbs, [In later Assyrian the pronominal suffixes are attached to the 
substantive at-tu, essence , and the two together form an emphatic repetition of 
a preceding suffix, e.g. zir-ya at-tu-a , my own race , prop, my rau (which is) 
mine t G.W.C.] In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘ The particle DR in Hebrew,’ 
Hebratca > vi. 2, 3), it has so little force (like the oblique cases a&rov, carry, 
avrbv, sometimes also ipsius , ipsum , and the Germ, desselben , &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object; D^D^TI DR prop, axrrbv rbv obpavSr 
(comp, airrijr Xfwcrjtba, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple 
rbv ovpavbv. 

* Thus, in Dent. 33, HR occurs only in verse 9 (twice with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gen. 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of ftR in the M£sa* inscription, seven stand directly and four indirectly 
before proper names. 
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for it; comp. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 sqq., and the statistics of 
H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as taM TOS *H?M 

Gen. 6, 22 in the Priestly Cede, beside rrii"P 'DIV—IB'M 7, 5 in the 
Jakvist, are especially instructive. 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to C 
consider the collectives introduced by ^3 entirety , without a following article or 
determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of ^b includes a determinative 
sense, comp. e.g. Gen. 1, ax. 30. 8, ax. Dent. 2, 34. 2 Ki. 25, 9. ^SrDM is used 
absolutely in Gen. 9,3, comp. 39, 23; similarly, Mp is determinate of itself, since it 
always denotes a person, hence *D"DM quern? e.g. Is. 6, 8. 37, 23 and elsewhere, 
but never DETDM quid? so also the relative DB?M in the sense of turn qui or 
quern , &c., e.g. 1 Sam. 16, 3, or id quod, Gen. 9, 24 and elsewhere. Comp, also 
such examples as Jos. 2, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 19, where 1$M DM is equivalent to 
the circumstance , that, See. —Elsewhere DM stands before nouns which are determi¬ 
nate in sense, although the article is omitted (which according to § 126. h is very 
frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated style); thus Lev. 26, 5. Is. 41, 7. 

50, 4. Ezek. 13, 20. 43, 10. Prov. 13, ax (where the D'p'TO are to be regarded as 

a distinct class); Job 13, 25; also Eccles. 7, 7 may be a quotation of an ancient 
maxim. 

On the other hand DM occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually d 
or apparently undetermined. In 1 Sam. 24, 6 is more closely defined by means 
of the following relative clause; in 2 Sam. 4, x 1 B^M refers to Ishbosheth 
(as if it were him, who was an innocent man); also in 13, 17 Dfcft refers 
to a definite person, and in 1 Ki. 6, 16 DOM to the particular twenty cubits. 

In Ex. 21, 28 (otherwise in verse 29) perhaps the "DM is used in order to avoid the 
combination K*M lip (as in Num. 21, 9 to avoid the cacophony C*M ETISn TJfcO ?) ; 
in Lev. 7, 8 and 20, 10 the accusatives are at any rate defined by the context.— 

In Num. 16, 15 ODD *1DK“DM probably means even a single one (and then eo ipso 
a definite one) of them , as also in 1 Sam. 9, 3 *inM“DM may refer to some 

definite one of the men-servants. In Gen. 21, 30 we should read DfeCGH PDK^DK 
as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, since the seven lambs have been already mentioned; 
and in Ex. 2, 1 the original reading probably was D) 33 D D^M; in Ex. 28, 9 
read Dn#n with the Samaritan; in Lev. 20, 14 Dl^M"DM is probably a scribal 
error due to ffl 3 M"DM 1 ; in 1 Sam. 26, 20 read with the LXX for *1DM ; 
in 2 Sam. 5, 24 read rnytfn according to 1 Chron. 14, 15; in 2 Sam. 15, 16 the 
"DM is incorrectly inserted from 20, 3, where it refers to the women already 
mentioned; in 2 Sam. 18,18 read D 33 ftSn, or omit both "DM and !E?M with the 

v v — v v " 

LXX and Lucian; in 1 Ki. 12, 31 and Est 2, 3 omit "DM; in 2 Ki. 23, 20 
probably DDfaDtfJPDM is to be read; in 2 Ki. 25, 9 the text is obviously corrupt. 

In Ezek. 16, 32 D'")T"DM might refer to the strangers in question; see however, 
Smend on the passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be represented by DM with a suffix (instead of € 
a verbal suffix), when (tf) it precedes the verb, e.g. Num. 22, 33 ’•DJQn D 3 DM 
Wjnp HDlM) I had slain thee and served her alive; Gen. 7, 1. Lev. 22, 28. 

1 Sam. 8, 7. Is. 43, 22. 57, 11. Jer. 4, 17. 22. 7, 19; ( b ) when a suffix is already 
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attached to the verb, and as a rule when a second accusative with 1 follows, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 25 Ink Olfirn an ^ ^e will show mo it; Ex. 17, 3 *nk 
' 33 "nW to kill us and our children; Num. 16, 32. I Sam. 5, 11. 2 Sam. 14, 16 
(but cf. also Deut. n, 6. 15, 16, &c., and Driver on x Sam. 5, 10); (r) after an 
infinitive absolute, see above $ 113. a note; (d) after an infinitive construct, when 
it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gen. 41,39, or when the combination 
of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunderstanding, e. g. Gen. 4, 15 
InkTlisn lest one should smite him , &c., where W 3 H might also 

mean lest he should smite . 

f 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English it) aftet verba sentiendi (ypt?) and 
dicendi , e.g. Gen. 9, 22, &c., and he told (it); also after JD 3 to give, Gen. 

18, 7. 24,11 and elsewhere, to take , to bring, D'fc? to lay , Gen. 9, 23 

and elsewhere, fcOfD to find , Gen. 31, 33, and others. A personal object is omitted, 
e. g. in Gen. 12, 19. 24, 51 (after ngb).—The omission of the plural object is 
remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for a misunderstanding, in Gen. 37,17 
onpk 'nypeM I heard them saying; perhaps, however, we should read D'Fiyp^ 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

g 5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted (an 
elliptical expression); thus e.g. 1T13 1 Sam. 20, 16 and elsewhere (see the Lexicon) 
stands for IV'ia rP 3 like the English to close (sc. a bargain) with any one; 
ItDJ to keep (sc. 6|K anger) equivalent to to be resentful, Ps. 103, 9 and elsewhere; 
so also "iptf Jer. 3, 5 (beside for Jpp to lift up the voice, Is. 3, 7 ; 

b KfeO for b py NfeO to take away any ones sin (to forgive), Gen. 18, 24. 26. 
Is. 2,9; to put forth (sc. T the hand) equivalent to to reach after something . 

2 Sam. 6, 6. Ps. 18, 17. 

h 6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a participle 
or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the action or 
condition in which the object is perceived, e.g. Num. 11, 10 DyiYTlK HE'D yotpfa 
rDi3 and Moses heard the people weeping; Gen. 7, 1 p^tf WtO *|Hk thee have 
I seen righteous . Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by a 
separate clause. This is especially frequent with JINH to see , e.g. Gen. x, 4 
and God saw the light , that it was good; Gen. 6, 2. 12, 14. 13, 10. 49, 15. 
Ex. 2, 2. Ps. 25, 19. Prov. 23, 31. Job 22, 12. Eccles. 2, 24. 8,17; so with pT 
to know , Ex. 32, 22. 2 Sam. 3, 25. 17, 8 (with two objects); 1 Ki. 5, 17. 

% 7. In certain instances DK serves apparently to introduce or to emphasise 

a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original substan¬ 
tival meaning of the flfet, since all unquestionable examples of the kind belong 
to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart from textual 
errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an implied verbum 
regens understood. The constant use of DK to indicate a clause governed by the 
verb, necessarily led at length to the use of DK generally as a defining particle 


1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (comp. $ 116. /) we should translate, 
/ heard men who said, See. 
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irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the Mishna 1 (see above, 

I 3. a) iDM and DDM are prefixed to a nominative even without any special 
emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which DM is not the k 
nota accusativi, but a preposition (on DM with, comp. $ 103. a), e.g. Is. 57, 15. 

1 Sam. 17, 34 ('DVnrrnKI and that, with a bear; "DM here, however, has probably 
been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanted); nor the places in which 
the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to $ 121. c) or to a verb of 
wanting as in Jos. 22, 17 and Neh. 9, 32, see below, letters. In Ezek. 43, 17 
3'DD about governs like a verb, being followed by DDlM. 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in the ^ 
accusative (Ezek. 14, 2a. Hag. 2, 5. Zech, 8, 17) or the accusative depends on 
a verbal idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Num. 3, 26 (the verbal 
idea contained in JVICtPDI verse 25 is they had to take charge of ); in Jos. 17, 11 

W implies it was given up or they gave him; 1 Sam. 26, 16 see, where 
is equivalent to search now for; in 2 Sam. 11, 25 "p'JD ITV^M is used in the 
sense of noli aegre ferre *; Jer. 36, 33 and he had the brazier before him; in 
Eccles. 4, 3 a verb like / esteem is mentally supplied before *V^M DM. On Jos. 

22,17. Neh. 9, 32, see below, letter <**.—Aposiopesis occurs in Deut. 11, 2 for not 
your children (do I mean) ; still more boldly in Zech. 7, 7, where either DriyDB* 
or tytptf FI Objjn) is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly conrupt passages* there still remain the follow- 
ing examples, in which "DM in the later Hebrew manner (almost in the sense 
of the Latin quod attinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less emphasis, 
Num. 3, 46. 5, 10. 35, 6. Jud. 20, 44. 46. Ezek. 17, 21. 20, 16. 35, 10. 44, 3. 
Neh. 9,19. 34. Dan. 9, 13. 2 Chron. 31,17.—In Ezek. 47,17-19 (comp, also 43,7) 
it is easy to emend Dfcft for "DM, according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, 
who have raura only in verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading 
than DM; consequently in all these passages DM must be regarded as virtually 
dependent on some governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43, 7 Mpa/tas), and 47, 

17 sqq. as equivalent to thou shalt have as a border, &c. 

8. Among the solecisms of a later period is finally the introduction of the object ^ 
by the preposition (prop, in relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes 


> Comp. Weiss, fUB'Dn ptS^ EBB'D (Vienna, 1867), p. in. 

* So also in i Sam. 20, 13 the Qal ( 30 ^) is, with Wellhausen, to be read 
instead of the Hiph'll. 

1 Thus 1 Sam. 26, 10, where W is to be read for DM 1 ; 1 KL 11, 25, where at 
present the predicate of the relative clause is wanting; in 2 Ki. 6, 5 the DM 
is probably derived from a text which read the Hiphtl instead of In 

Jer. 23, 33 instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask?) 
we should read with the LXX and Vulg. Mi$T3H DDM.y* are the burden . In Ezek. 
10, 22 DDifcO Drvtnp is unintelligible; in 37, 19 read with Hitzig "^M for DM; 
in Hag. 2, 17 read with the LXX Mil? for D 2 DM. 
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in Ethiopic 1 2 * and very commonly in Aramaic 9 . Less remarkable is this looser 
connexion of the object with a participle, as with Lam. 4,5, Num. xo, 25, 
Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 146, 8), TYX Nam. 25, 18, fcOafePH and nt?tP Job 12, 23; 
before the participle Is. n, 9.—To introdnce an object preceding the finite verb 
b is employed in Job 5, 2 (comp, also Dan. 11, 38); also after SHfct Lev. 19,18.34; 
ijnKH Ps. 129, 3; Ezra 8, 24. 2 Chron. 25, xo; pin Job 9, xi; -pi 

1 Chron. 29, 20 (immediately before with an accasative); r6jn 1 Chron. 5, 26; 
Bh'J Ezra 6, 21. 1 Chron. 22, 19. 2 Chron. 17, 13; bbn x Chron. 16, 36. 

2 Chron. 5, 13; 3nn 2 Sam. 3, 30. Ps. 135,11 (verse 10 with accusative), 136,19; 

BOn (to bind up) Is. 61, 1 (Ezek. 34, 4 before the verb); yT Ps. 69, 6; ngb 
Jer.40,2; Tpbtpn and ntfD 1 Chron. 29, 22 ; bnj 2 Chron. 28,15 ; TJDp Ps. 145,14; 
Ity 1 Chron. 16, 37; Ezek. 26, 3; nriB Ps. 116, 16; 5)11 Job 19, 28; 

Is. 53, 11; 2 Chron. 24, 12 (previously accusatives); 1 Sam. 

22, 7 (but probably D 3 ;D 1 i3 to be read); I'B^H (in the connexion b "Q^ 

2 Chron. 10,6 (but verse 9 and 1 Ki. 12, 9 with an accusative); nnt? Num. 32, 15. 

1 Sam. 23, 10; T)'& Ps. 73, 18; rfptf Ezra 8, 16. 2 Chron. 17, 7; 

2 Chron. 5, xi. 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sen^e in the verb which apparently governs, e. g. Is. 14, 17 
riTPl nnsrtfb WOK bis prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 
home. Comp. Ps. 74, 15 and on this constructs praegnans in general, see § 119.^ 

p 2. With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema ctymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica\ i.e. the addition of an object in the form 
of a noun derived from the same stem 8 , e.g. Ps. 14, 5 “inB Tine they 
feared a fear (i. e. they were in great fear) Prov. 15, 27; also with 
the object preceding, e.g. Lam. 1, 8 HMpn Mpn Jerusalem hath 

sinned a sin; with a double accusative (see below, letter cc\ e.g. 

I Ki. I, 12 nsy *0 !|gpM let mc y 1 pray thee } give thee counsel; 

1 Sam. 1, 6 4 . 

q Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the 
verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 


1 Dillmann, Grammatih der Athiofischen Sprache, p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatih des Bibl. Aram., 
p. 151 sq. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer 
subordination of the noun in the accusative. 

* On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object , see above, 

§ 113- 

4 Comp. 0 ov\hs &ov\*buv, II. x. 147. 
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absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen the 
verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the internal 
object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man 1 ! Hence it is 
intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) 
added to the internal object, e.g. Gen. 17, 34 Itttrny PPJW rfyli pyipl 
he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry; comp, the Greek voaur vbaov 
koxtjv, V*** hXrjy (Mat. a, io); magnam pugnare pugnam t tutiorem 

vitam vivere y &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, are 
Ex. aa, 5. a Sam. ia, 16. Is. 4a, 17. Ezek. a6, 15. Zech. 1, a. Prov. ai, 26; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gen. 27, 33. Ex. 3a, 31. Jud. 15, 8. 2 Sam. 13, 36. 

1 Ki. 1, 40 (comp. Jon. 4, 6. 1 Chron. 29, 9); Is. 21, 7. 45, 17. Jon. 1, 10. 
Zech. 1, 14. 8, a a. Dan. 11, 3; along with an object proper the internal object 
occurs with an attribute in Gen. 12, 17. a Sam. 13, 15; comp, also Is. 14, 6. 
Jon. 4, 1.—An internal object with an attribute is found before the verb, in 
Jer. 14,17. Zech. 1, 15 (comp, also Gen. 30, 8. Jer. aa, 19. 30, 14. Ps. 139, 22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred 
meaning is used in Zech. 8, a. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include T 
cases in which the denominative verb is connected with the noun from which 
it is derived, e.g. Gen. 1, 11. 9, 14. 11, 3. 37, 7. Ezek. 18, a. Ps. 144,6, probably 
also Mic. 2,4, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e. g. Gen. 30, 37. Num. 25, n. 2 Ki. 4, 13. 13,14. Is. 45, 17. Lam. 3, 58 *, 
and, determinate at least in sense, Jer. 2a, 16; or precedes it as in 2 Ki. 2, 16. 

Is. 8, ia. 62, 5. Zech. 3, 7; comp, also Ex. 3, 9. In both cases the substantive 
is used, without any special emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient 
way of connecting the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3 . Verbs which denote speaking (crying outy weeping ), or any external s 
act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which 
the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusative must 
be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or a noun 
in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between these 
accusatives and the internal objects treated above, letter p, which also, 
according to letter q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the 
other hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) 
accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) 
subjects treated below in § 144. /. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are pJfiXI and I cried t 

a loud voice i. e. with a loud voice, Ezek. xi, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the proper 


1 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qordn usually 
explain such cases by prefixing and what kind of. . . / see $ 125. A 

* Also in Ps. 13, 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death y riMSn is only used pregnantly 
for njsn (comp. Jer. 51, 39), as rrtp* 1 S Is. 33, 15* for ftipn* TfTJ. 
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in Ethiopic 1 and very commonly in Aramaic 3 . Less remarkable is this looser 
connexion of the object with a participle, as with Jofct Lam. 4,5, C|DN Num. 10,25, 
P*. 145 , 14 0 >ot cf. 146, 8), 1TYX Nnm. 25, 18* fePl^n and TOB* Job 12, 23; 
before the participle Is. n, 9.—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
5 ) is employed in Job 5, 2 (comp, also Dan. ix, 38); also after 1 HK Lev. 19,18.34; 
!p")Kp Ps - l2 9 * 3 i Ezra 8 > 2 4 * a Chron. 25, 10; pan Job 9, x 1; 

x Chron. 39, 20 (immediately before with an accusative); nbsil 1 Chron. 5, 26; 

Ezra 6, 21. 1 Chron. 22, 19. 2 Chron. 17, 13; bWl 1 Chron. 16, 36. 
2 Chron. 5, 13; Jin 2 Sam. 3, 30. Ps. 135, xx (verse 10 with accusative), 136,19; 
fcbn (to bind up) Is. 61, 1 (Ezek. 34, 4 before the verb); Ps. 69, 6; ngb 
Jer. 40,2; and nt?D 1 Chron. 29,22 ; 2 Chron. 28,15 ; ^Dp Ps. 145,14; 

3]^ 1 Chron. x6, 37; nbjJH Ezek. 26, 3; JTTia Ps. 116, 16; S)T1 Job 19, 28; 
PTJIJ Is. 53, 11; 2 Chron. 34, 12 (previously accusatives); 1 Sam. 

22, 7 (but probably is to be read); (in the connexion b "03 3 'BVJ) 

2 Chron. 10,6 (but verse 9 and 1 Ki. 12, 9 with an accusative); Tint? Num. 32, 15. 

1 Sam. 23, 10; Ps. 73, 18; Ezra 8, 16. 2 Chron. 17, 7; ipi? 

2 Chron. 5, 11. 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e. g. Is. 14, 17 
,TTP3 nnp-tfb VVDK his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 
home. Comp. Ps. 74, 15 and on this constructspraegnans in general, see § 

p 2 . With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema efymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica\ i.e. the addition of an object in the form 
of a noun derived from the same stem 8 , e.g. Ps. 14, 5 *in3 Tine they 
feared a fear (i.e. they were in great fear) Prov. 15, 27; also with 
the object preceding, e.g. Lam. 1, 8 HROn Jerusalem hath 

sinned a sin; with a double accusative (see below, letter cc\ e.g. 

1 Ki. 1, 12 fcO let me , 1 pray thee , give thee counsel; 

1 Sam. 1, 6 4 . 

q Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the 
verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 


1 Dillmann, Grammaiih der Athiopischen Sprache , p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl. Aram. t 
p. 151 sq. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer 
subordination of the noun in the accusative. 

5 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object , see above, 
§ U3-W- 

* Comp. fiovKhs &ov\*buv t II. x. 147. _ 

A ^ 
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absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen the 
verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the internal 
object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man 1 ! Hence it is 
intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) 
added to the internal object, e.g. Gen. 37, 34 ntttriy fTJDI ilgyV pJfiPl 
he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry; comp, the Greek voa*t* v6cov 
tctucfjv, lx&P T l <Jav \aphy fuy&Kijv (Mat. 2, io); magnam pugnarepugnam, tutiorem 
vitam vivere , &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, are 
Ex. 22, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 16. Is. 42, 17. Ezek. 26, 15. Zech. 1, 2. Prov. 21, 26; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gen. 27, 33. Ex. 32, 31. Jud. 15, 8. 2 Sam. 13, 36. 

1 Ki. 1, 40 (comp. Jon. 4, 6. 1 Chron. 29, 9); Is. 21, 7. 45, 17. Jon. 1, 10. 
Zech. 1, 14. 8, 2 a. Dan. 11, 3; along with an object proper the internal object 
occurs with an attribute in Gen. 12, 17. 2 Sam. 13, 15; comp, also Is. 14, 6. 
Jon. 4, I.—An internal object with an attribute is found before the verb, in 
Jer. 14, 17. Zech. 1, 15 (comp, also Gen. 30, 8. Jer. 22, 19. 30, 14. Ps. 139, 22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred 
meaning is used in Zech. 8, a. 

{b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include T 
cases in which the denominative verb is connected with the noun from which 
it is derived, e.g. Gen. 1, II. 9, 14. 11, 3. 37, 7. Ezek. 18, 2. Ps. 144,6, probably 
also Mic. 2,4, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e.g.Gen.30, 37. Num. 25, n. 2 Ki.4, 13. 13,14. Is.45, 17. Lam. 3, 58* 
and, determinate at least in sense, Jer. 22, 16; or precedes it as in 2 Ki. 2, 16. 

Is. 8, 12. 62, 5. Zech. 3, 7; comp, also Ex. 3, 9. In both cases the substantive 
is used, without any special emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient 
way of connecting the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3 . Verbs which denote speaking (crying out , weeping ), or any external s 
act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which 
the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusative must 
be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or a noun 
in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between these 
accusatives and the internal objects treated above, letter p, which also, 
according to letter q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the 
other hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) 
accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) 
subjects treated below in § 144. /. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are pJHXI and I cried t 

a loud voice i. e. with a loud voice, Ezek. n, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the proper 


1 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qordn usually 
explain such cases by prefixing and what hind of . . . / see $ 125. b. 

* Also in Ps. 13, 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, ITl&n is only used pregnantly 
for rmr\ (comp. Jer. 51, 39), as nip*}? Is. 33, 15 for Hip*!* IJTJ. 
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object, Dent, 5, 19. 1 Ki. 8, 55); Ps. 109, 2 they have spoken unto me IpB* 
a tongue of deceit , i.e. with a lying tongue; Prov. io, 4 he becometh poor nfety 
rWYfjD dealing a slack hand, i. e. who dealeth with a slack hand; comg. the German 
cine schone Stimme sin gen, to sing a fine voice, cine tiichtige Klinge schlagen , 
to smite a trusty sword, Schliitsckuhe laufen, to run skates (i. e. to skate), and our 
to write a good hand , to play ball, &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are 
' 9 -^iT nfaj") TlDfe* my mouth shall praise (thee) with joyful lips , Ps. 63, 6; 
comp. Ps. 1 a, 3, where a casus instrument, with 21 follows the accusative. 

4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; 
see above, letter a , note 2) may be used also as transitives, in con¬ 
sequence of a certain modification of their original meaning, which 
has gradually become established by usage; comp. e. g. 3*1 to strive , 
but also with an accusative cans am alicuius agere (so even in Is. 1, 17, 
&c.; elsewhere with of the person for whom one strives); ^ 
absolutely to he able , with an accusative to prevail over any one; 

to be inclined and to have pleasure (usually with 3 ), with an 
accusative to wish for some one or something; 33 t? cub are, then in the 
sense of concumbere , originally always joined with "D? cum , but in later 
Hebrew also with the accusative, Gen. 34, 2, equivalent to comprimere 
(feminam), &c. 

Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive , and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransitive l . 
In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, and a list 
of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical purposes. Moreover, 
it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in use at the same time both 
as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps to be clothed along with Bob to put 
on (a garment). Finally the analogy of certain transitives in constant use may 
have led to intransitives of kindred meaning being also united directly with the 
accusative, so that, in other words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded 
in a particular aspect as transitives. See below, letter y. 

2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident when even 
reflexive conjugations (NipKal, HithpcCel , &c.) take an accusative (cf. § 57, note 3); 
e.g. K 32 to prophesy, Jer. 25,13; 3 DJ (prop, to put oneself round) to surround\ Jud. 
19,22; Dn 5>2 to fight , Ps. 109, 3 (where, however, the Qal should be read; 

comp. Ps. 35,1); also n^jjTin to shave (something) for oneself Num. 6, 19; tyunn 

1 Thus e.g. njy to reply to (dp*tfc<T&ai rtva), to answer any one; to command 
(iubere aliquem) ; “Ot to remember; HJp (also with 5>) to wait for any one (to expect 
any one) ; to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon); and 
to commit adultery (adulterare matron am); to serve (colere); 31 ^ to become 

surely for ..., and many others. 
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to take some one for oneself as a possession. Is. 14, 1; ^33nn to make some one 
an object of craft, Gen. 37, 18; to strip a thing off oneself \ Ex. 33, 6; 

"Dynn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; Jp/QTin to consider 
something. Job 37, 14. Cf. $ 54./. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of a verb X 

(except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from the popular 
language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise introduced by b) is 
directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e. g. Zech. 7, 5 DWn 
'3K didye fast at all unto me, even to me l as though to say, have ye be fasted 

me ? have ye reached me with your fasting ? Still more strange is Job 31,18 3 K 3 

he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father; comp. Is. 27, 4. 65, 5. Jer. 31, 3, 
and in Aramaic Dan. 5, 6; but ' 3 JVI 3 333 H JHK Jos. 15, 19 is to be regarded as 
a double accusative after a verb of giving. In Is. 44, 21, instead of the Niph'al, 
read * 3 $P 3 FI; in Ezek. 29, 3 either is to be read with Olshausen or DWfc'y 

(and previously ^ItO) with Smend; in Ps. 42, 5 iTTW or DT1N. 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to letter v above, are regarded as y 
transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of analogy) 
by a modification of that meaning, are— 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as & 2 b to put on, to put off a garment, 
rny to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also ant D'VBK'tD enclosed 
in gold, Ex. 28, 20). Also in poetic expressions such as Ps. 65, 14 IKob 
JfcftfTt the pastures are clothed with flocks , comp. Ps. 109, 29; 104, 2 (ntpy) ; 

65 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi ), as z 

to be full of something. Ex. 8, 17; here, and also frequently elsewhere, construed 
with “TlK, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gen. 6, 13; with a personal 
object, Ex. 15, 9 my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an accusative preceding 
the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is. i, 15 your hands ItfbD D'tDl are full of 
blood, comp. Is. 22, 2; so also the Niph. fctbtM to fill oneself with something, e.g. 
Gen. 6, 11. Ex. 1, 7 (where the object is connected by HK); Is. 2, 7 sq. 6, 4. 
Prov. 3, 10; jnt? to be fructified with , Num. 5, 28; to swarm with , 

Gen. 1, 20. 21. Eix. 7, 28; JDt? (JD^) to be full of Is. 1, 11. Joel 2,19. Prov. 

12, 11; "03 to become strong, to wax mighty in something, Job 21,7; }HB to over¬ 
flow with something, Prov. 3,10 (with the object preceding); TV prop, to descend, 
poetically also to pour down, to overflow with something (comp, in Greek rpopiuv 
vbtup, Saxpva orhfciv), e. g. Lam. 3, 48 'VJJ *1111 D)D mine eye runneth down 

2 vith rivers of water; 1, 16. Jer. 9, 17. 13, 17. Ps. 119, 136; so also !]bn to run 
over with, to flow with, Joel 4, 18; b }3 to gush out with, Jer. 9, 17; *|t ?3 to drop , 
to overflow with, Jud. 5, 4. Joel 4, 18 a; ITIB to break forth, Ex. 9, 9; 
to overflow, to pour forth, but also (transitively) to overflow with, Is. 10, 22; 
313 to bud with, Prov. 10, 31; so perhaps also "QV *° P 0 * 5 over, to overflow with, 

1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex. 30, 20 WIT they shall wash themselves with water; but the 
reading is simply to be emended to the ordinary 

c c a 
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Jer. 5, 28; K3P to go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, but still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard flby* 
JVBh l'D£> but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns; 
comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. 
act With the opposite idea, Ipn to be in want of to lack , Gen. 18, 28; k? to be 
bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gen. 27, 45.—In Jos. 22, 17 even * 3 ^“tDJJDil 
(prop, was there too little for us of.. . 7 ) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(«=had we too little of. . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 32. 
bb (0 Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after 
cf. § 118. £•; Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after 1 * 3 ; Is. 33, 16 with J?tP; or even 
the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120, 5 
after 1*3. 

cc 5 . 7 \vo accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations (Pi el , HipKtl, sometimes also 
Pilpel, e. g. Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 

simply transitive in Qal, and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi 
&c. (comp, above, letters a and u, and also y , 2), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
*Jltl 3 “nK to Otnn show me, I pray thee, thy glory . Thus very 
frequently JPTin to cause some one to know something; doc ere 

aliquem aliquid, &c.; comp, further, Gen. 41, 42 fcfe^lp faltt 
and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed him in 
vestures, &c.); comp, in the opposite sense, Gen. 37, 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after introduced by ntt); so with to fill, to fill up 

with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; "W to gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33 ; to crown, Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere; 
Ipn to cause some one to lack something, Ps. 8, 6; to feed some 

one with something, Ex. 16,32; njj$?.l to make some one drink 
something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

dd (b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 
ee (<0 Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying ; 13 H Ex. 29, 9, IBS 
Ex. 26, 29 and elsewhere, H*t 3 Ezek. 13, 10 sqq., 10^ Ps. 5, 13; comp, also 
} 3 K D 31 Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
(int Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45. 8) with 
anything. 

ff (&) Expressions of giving, thus fJTlJ Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, 13 J Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away, as 
JDjJ Prov. 22, 23 ; !J 13 to bless some one with something , Gen. 49, 25. Deut. 15,14; 
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to give graciously , pH Gen. 33, 5; to sustain (i. e. to support, to maintain, tu 
furnish) with anything, e.g. Gen. 27, 37. Ps. 51, 14 CJJOD); Jud. 19, 5 (iyD); 
to do something to one , bp| Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also D’Jp 
to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives, Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. < 3 , tccucSrs vparrttv nvd. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net , Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows , Ps. 64, 8 (though this is against the accents), &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from gg 
some one (bw? Deut. 14, 26. Ps. 137,3); answering any one anything (HJ^ Mic. 

6, 5 and elsewhere; comp, in the other conjugations "lift D'pn prop, verbum 
reddere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also V3H to declare something to some one, 

Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for b T 3 H); to enjoin a person something, Ex. 34,32. 

Deut 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(8) Expressions which mean to make, to build , to form something out of something; hh 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 

for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 D'nbtf rffP 
HDlXrrpp IDy and Yahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground; 

so with nr also fa'x Ki. 7, 15; farther Ex. 38, 3 WTO nb’J) V? 3“$>3 all the 
vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative ntprtt, 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter iV with kk) ; 
comp. Ex. 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 14 sq. 29. 27, I. 36, 8. I Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut. 27, 6 ITOf! fltobfc* DpnK 
rrfrP nillpTIS of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making , preparing , forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 D'Byipp DHX nbyN / will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26, 1 b . 30, 25. 32, 4. 

Is. 44,15- Hos.8,4. 1 Ki. 18, 32 natp D^KirnK njaft and he built 
the stones (into) an altar; so also HDN } with two accusatives, to bake 
something into something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; E't? (prop- 1 ° sei 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9, and 
Gen. 31, 45) to change into something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 

51, 10. Mic. 1, 7. 4, 13 l ; with two accusatives of the person (to 
appoint , promote any one to the position of a . ..), Is. 3, 7; iOJ is also 
used in'the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and T\'& 

1 Ki 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by b to, § 119. t; also 


[ x This occurs also in Syriac, see Knos, Chrest ., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material.—G.W.C.] 
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Jer. 5, 28; K 5 T to go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, bat still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard nbyi 
JTKH but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns; 

comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. 
act With the opposite idea, 1 DH to be in want of to lack , Gen. 18, 28; to be 
bereaved of{zs though it were to lose), Gen. 27, 45.—In Jos. 22, 17 even 
(prop, was there too little for us of . . . 7 ) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(>»had we too little of... 1 ) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 32. 
hb {c) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after 3 C*, 
cf. $ 118. £7 Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after 133 ; Is. 33, 16 with J 31 P; or even 
the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120,5 
after 133 . 

cc 5 . 7 \vo accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations (Pi el, HipHil, sometimes also 
Pilpel, e. g. ^26? Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 
simply transitive in Qal, and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi, 
&c. (comp, above, letters a and u, and also y, z), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
*Jlil3"TlS to OKin show me, I pray thee , thy glory . Thus very 

frequently to cause some one to know something; docere 

aliquem aliquid, &c.; comp, further, Gen. 41, 42 frit* 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed him in 
vestures , &c.); comp, in the opposite sense, Gen. 37, 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after introduced by DX); so with tvpD to fill, to fill up 

with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; "W to gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33 ; to crown, Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere; 
IDn to cause some one to lack something, Ps. 8, 6; to feed some 

one with something, Ex. 16, 32 ; njjtfn to make some one drink 
something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

dd (b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 
ee (a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying ; 13 H Ex. 29, 9, PIB3T 
Ex. 26, 29 and elsewhere, H 3 D Ezek. 13, 10 sqq., Ps. 5, 13; comp, also 
} 3 tt D 31 Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
(IP! Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with 
anything. 

ff (£) Expressions of giving , thus JHJ Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, 131 Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away, as 
V 3 fJ Prov. 22, 23 ; IJ 13 to bless some one with something, Gen. 49, 25. Deut. 15,14; 
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to give graciously , fjn Gen. 33, 5; to sustain (i. e. to support, to maintain, tu 
furnish) with anything, e.g. Gen. 37, 37. Ps. 51, 14 (:]DD); Jud. 19, 5 OyD); 
to do something to one , bpj Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also 
to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives, Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. koxuk vparrtir nvd. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows , Ps. 64, 8 (though this is against the accents), &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from gg 
some one (btftP Deut. 14, 26. Ps. 137,3); answering any one anything (Hjy Mic. 

6, 5 and elsewhere; comp, in the other conjugations "lift prop, verbum 

reddere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also T3H to declare something to some one, 

Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for b T 3 H); Hjlf to enjoin a person something, Ex. 34,32. 

Deut. 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(8) Expressions which mean to make, to build, toform something out of something; hh 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 

for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 D'ijbfct HiPP "Ilf 1 *! 
ncnxrrjp D*ixn"ntt and Yahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground; 
so with ir also fa'i Ki. 7, 15; farther Ex. 38, 3 mru nPJ) all the 

vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative n$ 5 TI 3 f 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter ii with kk) ; 
comp. Ex. 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 14 sq. 29. 27, I. 36, 8. I Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut. 27, 6 Pl£ 3 fl Dtobs? 

PliiT PQTDTIK of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 D'Gytpp Dnk nbyt* / will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26, 1 b. 30, 25. 32, 4. 

Is. 44,15. Hos. 8,4. 1 Ki. 18, 32 n?]D njajj and he built 

the stones (into) an altar; so also HSfcjs with two accusatives, to bake 
something into something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; D't? (prop* t° set 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9, and 
D'lt? Gen. 31, 45) to change into something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 

51, io. Mic. i, 7. 4, 13 x ; with two accusatives of the person (to 
appoint, promote any one to the position of a . ..), Is. 3, 7; f(W is also 
used in* the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and T\'& 

1 Ki. 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by b to, § 119./; also 

[ l This occurs also in Syriac, see Kuos, Chrest., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material.—G.W.C.] 
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Jer. 5, 28; fcOP to go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, but still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard 
JVBh "Wt? but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns; 
comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. 
ail With the opposite idea, Ipn to be in want of to lack, Gen. 18, 28; to be 
bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gen. 27, 45.—In Jos. 22, 17 even 
(prop, was there too little for us of. . .f) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(•= had we too little of. . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 32. 
bb (f) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after 32 * # 
cf. § 118. g; Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after Is. 33, 16 with or even 

the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120,5 
after . 

cc 5. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations {Pi el, HipKtt, sometimes also 
Pilpel, e. g. Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 
simply transitive in Qal, and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi, 
&c. (comp, above, letters a and u , and also y, z), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
yibBTiK fcO ’OXin show me, I pray thee, thy glory . Thus very 
frequently to cause some one to know something; doc ere 

aliquem aliquid, &c.; comp, further, Gen. 41, 42 
and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen {he arrayed him in 
vestures , &c.); comp, in the opposite sense, Gen. 37, 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after introduced by n«); so with to fill, to fill up 

with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; "W to gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33 ; to crown , Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere; 
ipn to cause some one to lack something, Ps. 8, 6; to feed some 

one with something, Ex. 16,32; to make some one drink 

something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

dd (b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 
ee (a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, 13(1 Ex. 29, 9, JIBS 
Ex. 26, 29 and elsewhere, ITttD Ezek. 13, 10 sqq., Ps. 5, 13; comp, also 
Drj Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
(jnj Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with 
anything. 

jf (/ 9 ) Expressions of giving, thus [H 3 Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, IDT Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away , as 
JDiJ Prov. 22, 23 ; *p 3 to bless some one with something , Gen. 49, 25. Deut. 15,14; 
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to give graciously , fan Gen. 33, 5; to sustain (i. e. to support, to maintain, to 
furnish) with anything, e.g. Gen. 27, 37. Ps. 51, 14 ( 1 JOD); Jud. 19, 5 OJD); 
to do something to one, Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also Dip 
to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, D^t? to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives, Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. c 3 , kcucws vpamir nvh. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows , Ps. 64, 8 (though this is against the accents), 8 cc. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from gg 
some one Deut. 14, 26. Ps. 137,3); answering any one anything (nay Mic. 

6, 5 and elsewhere; comp, in the other conjugations "Ol prop, verbum 

reddere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also T3H to declare something to some one, 

Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for T 3 H); HjSf to enjoin a person something, Ex. 34,32. 

Deut 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(8) Expressions which mean to make , to build, to form something out of something; hit 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 

for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 D'ri^N Hi IT 
HDlNiVfD IDy DIKHTIK and Yahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground; 
so with also in 1 Ki. 7, 15; further Ex. 38, 3 nBTD nfry all the 

vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative ntynJ, 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter ii with kk); 
comp. Ex. 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 14 sq. 29. 27, 1. 36, 8. I Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut. 27, 6 rUDft D'JDK 

frifl} rnflDTIN of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making , preparing, forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 CPtpytpP DDK I will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26, 1 b. 30, 25. 32,4. 

Is. 44,15. Hos. 8,4. I Ki. 18, 32 n?|D wnxrrm rMJI and he built 
the stones (into) an altar; so also HSK, with two accusatives, to bake 
something into something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; (prop, to set 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9, and 
D'lt! Gen. 31, 45) to change into something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 

51, 10. Mic. 1, 7. 4, 13 l ; with two accusatives of the person (to 
appoint, promote any one to the position of a . ..), Is. 3, 7; J 0 J is also 
used in' the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and fi'?* 

1 Ki. 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by ^ to, § 119. /; also 


[} This occurs also in Syriac, see Knos, Chrest ., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material.—G.W.C.] 
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to make a thing so and so (Is. 5, 6. 26, 1; with a personal object, 
Ps. 21, 7 *. 91,9); to ma ^ e d& r K Am. 5, 8. Of the same class 

also are instances like Job 28, 2 ntPVi} pttP } 3 K a stone they smelt 
into brass; 1 Ki. ii, 30 tty# n 'l? and rent it (the 

garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is. 37, 26, accusative of the product 
before the object proper, after to lay waste . On a second 

object with verba sentiendi (as 1HJ to know something to be something, 
Eccles. 7, 25; Htn to see, find to be, Gen. 7,1; 35*n to esteem one to be 
something, Is. 53,4, elsewhere always construed with or 3), cf. letter h. 

kk Hem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under letter hh; thus it is possible, e.g. in 
1 Ki. 18, 32, by a translation which equally suits the sense, he builtfrom the stones 
an altar, to explain nSjtp as the nearer object and D'JIlXrrnX as an accusative 
of the material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Deut. 27,6. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not that 
in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and in the 
other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As Driver 
( Tenses , § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident in such examples 
as Ex. 20,25 thou shalt not build them (the stones of the altar) PMa as hewn stones , 
comp, also Gen. 1,27. The main point is, which of the two accusatives, as being 
primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be made the more prominent; 
and on this point neither the position of the words (the nearer object, mostly 
determinate, as a rule follows immediately after the verb), nor even the context 
admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 Ki. 18, 32 the treatment of the stones is the 
primary object in view, the erection of the altar for which they were intended 
is the secondary; in Deut. 27, 6 the case is reversed. 

U (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely determines 
the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially affected 
by the action*, e.g. Ps. 3, 8 for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
(as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to upon the cheek bone; comp. 
Gen. 37, 21 let us not smite him in the life, i.e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26. 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with *1^ Gen. 3, 15; with 
Jer. 2, 16 ; in poetry the object specially concerned is, by a bold 
construction, even placed first, Deut. 33, 11 (with POD). 


1 Comp, the very pregnant expression of the same character in Ps. 21, 13 
D2E? iDfV^n '3 for thou shalt make them (as) a neck , L e. thou shalt cause them 
to turn their necks (backs) to me; similarly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 22,41. Ex. 23, 27); 

^ HJjnj 'ttN thou hast given mine enemies unto me as a back; comp. 
Jer. 18, 17. 

a Analogous to this is the oxiH* o\oy /cal narh, plpos in Greek epic poetry, 
e. g. trottv oe twos <pvyt tptcos 6&6vtwv. 
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§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb . 

1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the a 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time , measure , cause , and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, 

as a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be regarded b 
as accusatives, is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the nota 
accusativi (HK) may be prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of the 
casus loci a termination (fl y ) is employed, in which (according to § 90. c) 
the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally from the consistency with 
which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative (which may 
be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which one would be 
rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the accusative C 
of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e. g. in a statement of the 
goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected with its verb. But even 
the more loosely connected circumstantial definitions are certainly to be regarded as 
originally objects of a governing word habitually omitted, only that the conscious¬ 
ness of this closer government was at length lost, and the accusative more and 
more acquired an independent value as a casus adverbialis . 

2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place d 
(aecus. loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither? after verbs 

of motion 1 , or (b) in answer to the question where? after verbs of 
being , dwelling , resting , &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the 
examples), or finally (< c) to define more precisely the extent in 
space, in answer to the question how far? how high? how much? &c. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, $ 90. c) 3 is frequently e 
found in the cases mentioned under letter f (sometimes also in those under letter^) 
or the preposition especially before persons as the aim of the movement, 

or 3, usually to express being at a place. 

Examples of (a): KIl let us go out into the field, 1 Sam. ao f 11; comp, f 

Gen. 27, 3. 31, 4. Job 29, 7; to go to Tarshish , 2 Chron. 20, 36; 


1 So commQnly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e. g. 11 . i. 317 kv'iootj 
If ovpavdv ticcr : in Latin, e. g. rus ire, Rotnam proficisci . 

3 Hence e. g. in 1 Sam. 9, 26 the Masora requires n 3 |n instead of the K*th. 33 H. 
3 So in Jud. 19, 18 for JVjTTIK the better reading is 'iriw. 
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comp. Gen. io, n. 13, 9. 24, 27. 26, 33. 31, 21. Ex. 4, 9. 17, 10. Jud. 1, 26. 

2 Ki. 11, 19. Nah. 1, 8 (?). Ps. 134, 2 ; with Jos. 6, 24; with the accus. loci 
emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 8), 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 23, 12. Jer. 
2, 10. 20, 6. 32, 5 ; with fctfB (in the sense of aggredi equivalent to fctia, 
comp. § 117. a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the accusative, 
Ezek. 32, 11. 38, 11. Prov. 10, 24. 28, 22. Job 15, 21. 20, 22; but in the last 
passage it is better taken as an accusative of the object (comp, the German einen 
ankommen , uberkommen). See also Num. 10, 36 (where can hardly be 
transitive); Jud. 11, 29. 1 Sam. 13, 20.—Finally, comp, also the use of "HPK for 
1 TOIP ♦ • • whither, Num. 13, 27.—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, 

e.g. Gen. 12, 15. 

g Examples of (b) : Gen. 38, 11 remain a widow IV? * n My father* s house ; 
comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 15. 2 Sam. 2, 32. Is. 3, 6. Hos. 12, 5. Mic. 6, 10. 

2 Chvon. 33, 20; nriB in the tent door, Gen. 18, 1. 10. 19, 11 and fre¬ 

quently. As observed by Driver on 1 Sam. 2, 29, accusatives of this kind are 
almost without exception (but cf. Is. 16, 2. 2 Chron. 33, 20) connected with 
a noun in the genitive. In all the above examples, however, the accusative may ‘ 
have been preferred to the natural construction with 3 for euphonic reasons, in 
order to avoid the combination of such sounds as '33 and 'D3 ; comp., moreover, 
Gen. 2, 14. 4, 16. Ex. 18, 5. Lev. 6, 8 (rQJEin instead of the usual nnSHSH 
Ex. 29, 13 &c.); Deut. 1, 2. 19 l . 2 Sam. 17, 26. 1 Ki. 7, 8. Prov. 8, 3. 9, 14. 
On Is. 1, 30 see § 116.1; on 3 PJ, with the accus, loci f see § 117. bb. On the 
other hand, in Deut 6, 3, according to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped 
out before 

fl Examples of (c): Gen. 7, 20 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; Gen. 
31, 23. 41, 40 SJDD ND3H pH only in the throne will I be greater than 

thou ; Deut. 1,19 we went (through) all that great and terrible wilderness; comp. 
Job 29, 3. Of the same kind also are such cases as Ex. 16, 16 {according to the 
number of your persons , for which elsewhere 1 BDd|) is used); 1 Sam. 6, 4 (with 
the accus. preceding); 6, 18. 2 Sam. 21, 20. Job 1, 5.—A statement of weight 
is put in the accusative in 2 Sam. 14, 26. 

i 3 . The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the lime 
(accus. Import's), (a) in answer to the question when? e.g. the 
day, i. e. on the day (in question), at that time, but also on this day, 
i. e. to-day, or finally by day, equivalent to like 3 * 3 ? at evening, 
noctu, ^$3 in the morning, early, Ps. 5, 4 and elsewhere, a * 
noonday, Ps. 91, 6; comp, also Di* on one and the same day, 
Gen. 27, 45; also in sleep, Ps. 127, a; D'lVfe' I'JfP T^nn [ffrt 
'£?) at the beginning of barley harvest, 2 Sam. 21,9; in stating a date, 
Gen. 11, 10. 14, 4 in the thirteenth year, 

k (b) In answer to the question how long? e.g. Gen. 3, 14 and 

1 In Pa 2, 12 is not to be taken as an accus. loci (on the way), but as an 
accus. of respect (with regard to the way); see below, letter m. 
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elsewhere, all the days of tty life; 7, 4 forty days and * 

forty nights; 7, 24. 14, 4. 15, 13. 21, 34. 29, 18. Ex. 20, 9 {for 
six days); 23, 15. 31, 17; for ever , 1 Ki. 8, 13; also with 

the accusative made determinate, Ex. 13, 7 DWi J1K throughout 
the seven days in question, mentioned immediately before; comp. 
Jud. 14, 17. Deut 9, 25. 

4 . The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the / 
reason ( accus . causae), e. g. Is. 7, 25 shall not come thither flfctv 

of briers . 

5 . Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus . ra 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or condition takes place. In English 
such accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in the form or 
manner of . . ., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For 
more convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

( a ) Adjectives expressing condition, placed after the verb to describe more n 
accurately some bodily or other external state, e.g. Is. 20, 2 walking Pjn^j DViy 
naked and barefoot ; comp, verse 3. 8, 21. Gen. 15, 2. 33, 18 (D^tP). Jud. 8, 4. 

Mic. I, 8. Ps. 15, 2 (unless DWl be a substantive and directly dependent on 
TJ^nn — he that walketh in uprightness); 107, 5. Job 30, 28 ; after an accusative, 
e.g. Dent. 15,18 ; to specify some mental state, e.g. Gen. 37, 35 ( 1 >JK).— Before 
the verb (and then with a certain emphasis). Am. 2, 16. Job 1, 21. Eccles. 5, 14; 

Lev. 20, 20. Job 19, 25. 27,19. 31, 26 (unless IjJJ be a substantive); Ruth 1, 21 
(ntjlbtD parallel with the adverb OjJ*}). In Mic. 2, 7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing o 
condition, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, e. g. 

Job 24, 10 DViy naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about; 

comp, verse 7; in 12, 17 and Is. 20, 4 the singular occurs after a plural object. 
This construction clearly proves that the term expressing the condition is not 
conceived as being in apposition, but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(1 b ) Participles, again either after the verb, Gen. 49, 11. Num. 16, 27. 1 Sam. p 
2, 18. Jer. 2, 27. 43, 2. Ps. 7, 3. Job 24, 5. Cant. 2, 8, or before it, Ex. 3, 18. Is. 

57, 19. Ezek. 36, 35. Ps. 56, 2. 92, 14. Prov. 20, 14; comp, also the substantival 
use of the participles Niph'al rfifcOfa in a fearful manner (Ps. 139, 14) and 
nto6aj in a wonderful manner, Job 37, 5. Dan. 8, 24.—Also participles in 
connexion with genitives, as Gen. 3, 8 (comp, also HK 3 1 Ki. 14, 6), are 

to be regarded as expressing a condition and not as being in apposition, since 
in the latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 Sam. 13, 20. 1 Ki. 7,7 
and Hab. 2, 10 the explicative Wdw (equivalent to the German und twar) is 
also prefixed to the participle. In Ps. 69, 4 for read 

(0 Substantives 1 in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an external q 

1 Comp, above, § 100. c, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and § 113. h and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 
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? it */, ie TtTLri&i 23 anrz^Zy 1 ^Lrsd^rre 1 in ±e sense of jwm/ , 
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* Ij k, m 1 arrfcer of fart, pernussLiije to speak of the above examples at 

comfaraXio decurtata, bvt it not be JC>J| i* * d A -«r hm|ii it i i r particle 3 , 

»r~ib it otherwise rtgnlariy p re fixe d ^see Wt^r x, has actnally dropped out. 

* On the me of 2 as a prefix^ d § 102. c. 

* .Virile '3 noth sebum Wesem mm 2 Gc&r*mdk far mltUsJmm. Kas m m gt- 

v/urdtft, Halle, 1^3) hat recently again contested this explanation (which is 
<*'*i*n.'>A etpcciaJly by Fleitchej). He, with Gesenins and Ewald, places 3 as 
a prepr/wtKyn on the same footing as 3 and b, and beheres it to be probably 
connected with the stem Jt 3 as well as with *3 and p. The above view of 3 as 
a tohuta/itive of coarse does not imply that the language as we have it is still 
in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in numerical state- 
merits, in the sense of about, nearly, see the l enco n. % 
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can only be rendered by the help of prepositions 1 . Thus the 
comparison may refer to— 

(a) The place , e.g. Is. 5, 17 D"}in 3 after the manner of i.e. as in their pasture ; t 

23, x 5 (it is said) in the song of the harlot ; 28, 21. 29, 7 oftna as in a dream. 

(b) The time , especially in the connexion Dta after the manner of the day, U 
equivalent to as in the day. Is. 9, 3. Hos. 2, 5; Wp as in the days ..., Is. 51, 9. 
Hos. 2, 17. 9, 9. 12, 10. Am. 9, 11; comp., moreover, Lev. 22, 13. Is. 17, 6. 

Job 5, 14. 29, 2, and the expressions D ^3 D^3 as day by day — as in former 
days , 1 Sam. 18, 10; DJJB 3 DJB 3 as at other times , 1 Sam. 3, 10, &c.; njBG 
njBO as in former years, 2 Ki. 17, 4; cf. § 123. c. Of a different character 

is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. Gen. 18, 10 H*n J1JJ3 at this 
time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the end of a year; 
"MTD nj ?3 to-morrow at this time ; comp. Is. 23, 5, and the frequent connexion 
of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time, Gen. 12, 14. 27, 34. 

Ex. 9, 29, &c. 

(c) The person , e. g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot ? V 

( d) The thing , e.g. Is. 10, 14. Ps. 33, 7. Job 28, 5 tftODS as a fire , i.e. as w 
it were by fire (comp. Is. 1, 25 *^13 as with lye); Job 29, 23 30 E )3 as for the 
rain (they waited for me); Job 38, 14 (as in a garment) ; 38, 30 J 3 K 3 as to stone 
(the waters are contracted in freezing). 

Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonastically, X 
i. e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lev. 14, 35 as it were , i. e. something like), 
but simply to introduce the predicate {Kaph veritatis ), e. g. Neh. 7, 2 for he was 
DDK a faithful man; cf. 1 Sam. 20, 3 JJt?lD 3 , Lam. 1, 20 nitpS- Such 

a pleonasm is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph veritatis can 
only be admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 
with a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like); thus TON 
in Neh. 7, 2 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful 
man can be; comp. Num. 11, 1. Is. 1, 7. 13, 6. Hos. 4,4. 5, 10. Ob. 11. Job 

24, 14. 27, 7. Lam. 1, 20. 2, 4; also BJD 3 in such passages as Ps. 105, 12 yea, 

very few ; but e. g. in Is. 1,9 only just, a very small .. . 

§ 110. The Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means of 
Prepositions . 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 

1 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note on letter r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is. 1, 26 (njfe'fcOIO and 

r&nnos), Lev. 26, 37 (*JBD 3 ) are to be explained from the fact that here the 

preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also ^J3 Is. 59, 18. 63, 7. Ps. 119, 14, and 2 Chron. 

32, 19; cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 14, 14 (WUS), where the text is wholly corrupt 
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circcmstiroes (of place, time. cause, purpose, measure, association, 
or sepuiticc'- cz>ier which an action or event is accomplished. In 
ibe case of mosc preposincns scene idea of a relation of space underlies 
aes^jdco. which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of tune, motive. or ocher relations conceived by the mind. 

Oe the crigA cf the ?fcrcsr.:es aad the original cassrelafioa in which they 
itrx to the s>cc=2s gcrer»£ by them. comp § ioi. w her e a list of the prepositions 
is grren their cecr^. Caccp. also § ioj oo the prefixes, and 

$ icj x the X2_cn of Tc:yv>sctx «3 with a s »v 

2. A doc uninrertant put is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepettitiers to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which mir either precede or tv low the action. In the former case 
TP, and m ±e iuter (which is coc so frequent) occurs before 
ocher prepositive? of place; comp e. g. Amos 7, 15 the Lord took me 
Tl^P m .v LxJ :± Lxi; 2 KL 9, iS turn thee ^ 4? behind 
nx\ Le. zi+e .virwj ru; “£T£. rtCC frem wuh . .., as in French 
dt . fc-r. / exp'h. For ftirtber examples, see letter c. 

Kia 1. We rrzsc mx r^xri as coczolzktc prepasnoas m the above wnw cither 
thv>» .w-c^icwrrrKf hare became ^^osttvcs only by their mietn with 

pc^dxesv as Ivvrr. *2SC. TP > m AVJWwf if v bwt e. g. from* before, 

Geo. 4- 1 — is srei a cocpx^i'; aor adz vrfr, which are also formed by 
ccarbtzi^g w-.'cos whi± awe schsrrrrrrres also used as prepositions) 

% *th as [Vi rt ic*t, PTFC in the sense of below*, ^FD above 


1 la ocher castes French. as well as ami German, only <^phaatt 

om of the tw\> c\xabc&i*£ sows; thrs. saich ex pressions as tl prtmi le chapeau 
sur it £a/w , Vkr**r arsi Enghsh er uifcmt den Hut hm Ttsch, he takes his hat 
f'en the all regard the aetbra from ooe point of view only; the Hebrew 

here cc bed aspects of h hy means of T^TC from up **, oomp eg. Is. 6,6. 

* Heoce eoc to he cvxdcttncsrc with FTPS jrtm mmder, in swch examples as 
Fror. is, 17. which is a real cvdrvcrsi preposition. la the a b ov e - m entioned 
acrerhs also die "T was ir^smady by wo meam plemtstk; JVTOD denotes 
property the lAalirv. re^ardeV vrtwsrtiLy as a place frrm hemeasth which something 
pwrevis. and so oc. Th^s cc^sal sense of the TP* however, has beco m e so 
mwA obiscwnoi by its negxUr ocwbdihoa with weeds of to feat 

mdcpeoicsit adrerbs. that c is even preface v miawhr oah on the analogy of 
sa»A vvesoa abrerb* as rTPC' s cases where k is really ra^miaa'tJf j 

owizg to the m»=~g of the adrerb. e_g aw ^4©, T2>? without, comp also 
s*A examples as 732 . 3J?b thexe\ Smce a "JO is not 

wssally repented after T3^C. it appears as if by a tTmcpaatina of the *j© 

^vxd foe the im) T? «ahry, however, the preposition which forms 

the adrerb into a pwosboa is omAed here, as ia HTTRO, withoat a 

folx>wiag S v *e aboreX Ibeperir has a pweh adverbsal = tahtu 
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(so also in Gen. 27, 39. 49, 25, not from above). These adverbs of 

place, however, may become prepositions by the addition of b, e. g. b pTO 
outside as regards ..., i. e. outside of something ; b JinfiD below as regards . . ., 

i.e. under something (cf. !> DnJTlO“*Ty until they came under .. 1 Sam. 7, 11), 

b byo over something , &c.; P ro P- * n separation “ftp * 0 ^ in separation from , 
i. e. apart from , besides . Only rarely in such a case is the b omitted for the sake 
of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 finJltp beneath the waters; Neh. 3, 28 (“^JD). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its fall force) occur— d 

(a) With “ftp, in THRO, *Tn v D (see above) from behind something; J 1 RD 

and OjfD from with (see above); f'3tp or nfa'3tp from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e.g. Gen. 49, 10) ; VJD^tp from before (see above); 
sometimes also ^t3tp Lev. 5, 8 and elsewhere; from upon , i.e. up from; 

nnrit? away from under (see foot-note 2, on p. 396). 

(/ 3 ) With “i>K, in nil|r^C to behind, to between; forth e 

between , 2 Ki. 11, 15 ; 5 > pntp'^K forth without , i.e. out in front of Num. 5, 3; 

down under 1 .—In Job 5, 5 the two prepositions of motion are combined 
in a peculiarly pregnant construction, (he goes thither and takes it) 

out of the thorns , i e. he taketh it even out of the thorns. 

3 . A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes f 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions *. 

(a) "Stt (\b$) s towards , properly an expression of motion or at least direction g 
towards something (either in the sense of up to — * TJ, or into = -]tor^K), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially pregnant 
construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 
D'in by the great waters; comp. Deut. 16, 6. 1 Ki. 13, 20, and a still 

more remarkable instance in 8,30 ^jnn# . This combination 

of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Deut. 16, 6 but to the plate which the Lord thy God shall 
choose . .. shalt thou bring thine offering and there shali thou sacrifice , &c.), is 
the same as the Greek use of «ir, h for Iv, the Latin in potestatem , in amicitiam 
ditionemque esse , manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2,14, and elsewhere); c L also 
the common German expressions zu Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. 

by itself like ^}H 3 tp, nbjlD^tp (Syriac men le’el) above (adv.), as distinguished 
from h ^JltDip or (Syriac Id el men) over , upon something .—Also “job 

from . .. onward is not for b"|D, but the serves merely (just like the Latin 
usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly the starting-point in 
question, as an exact terminus a quo {of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 Sam. 21,5 finTT/K by a pregnant construction is virtually de¬ 
pendent on the idea of coming into , contained in the preceding “pfct. 

a A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may he 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

* Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition cl' in the the Biblical 

Literature and Ex gesis , 1888, p. 143 sqq. 
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circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, 
or separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In 
the case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which they 
stand to the nouns governed by them, comp. § 101, where a list of the prepositions 
is given with their original meanings. Comp, also § 10a on the prefixes, and 
§ 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. . 

b 2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which may either precede or follow the action. In the former case 
“ft?, and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs before 
other prepositions of place; comp. e. g. Amos 7,15 the Lord took me 
ftfjfn 'nnND from behind the flock; 2 Ki. 9, 18 turn thee to behind 

me, i.e. turn thee behind me; “DJrt?, from with . . ., as in French 
de chez , d* auprls, quelquun \ For further examples, see letter c. 

C Rem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense either 
those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union with 
prefixes, as before, 'JBt?, fypb on account of (but e. g. 'JD^t? from before, 
Gen. 4, 16, &c., is such a compound); nor adverbs, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as prepositions) 
with prepositions, as pnt? without, nfVlt? in the sense of below*, b]!D above 


1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as itprend le chapeau 
sur la table, German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch , he takes his hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of from upon , comp. e.g. Is. 6 ,6 . 

* Hence not to be confounded with nnPlt? from under, in such examples as 
Prov. 2a, 27, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the "ft? was originally by no means pleonastic; Unfit? denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which something 
proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the "ft?, however, has become so 
much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to form 
independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the analogy of 
such common abverbs as "^S5» ^0???) m cases where it is really inadmissible, 
owing to the meaning of the adverb, e. g. in *l?j>t? without, comp, also 

such examples as ^3)?, *l2|t?, D^t? (there), &c. Since a "ft? is not 

usually repeated after it appears as if * 13^0 by a transposition of the “ft? 

stood for the usual "ft? Of . In reality, however, the preposition which forms 
the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in ^Jft?, finfit?, without a 
following j> (see above). Properly * 13 ^tp has a purely adverbial meaning = taken 
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(so also in Gen. 27, 39. 49, 25, not from above). These adverbs of 

place, however, may become prepositions by the addition of S>, e.g. pTO 
outside as regards ..., i. e. outside of something ; b flnFlD below as regards . . ., 

i.e. under something (cf. b until they came under .. 1 Sam. 7, 11), 

b ^50 over something , &c.; * 13 ^ prop, in separation “ftp 13 ^ in separation from, 
i. e. apart from , besides . Only rarely in such a case is the omitted for the sake 
of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 DMD nrUTltD beneath the waters; Neh. 3, 28 C^JD). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— d 

(a) With "|p, in inND, *nn v p (see above) from behind something; HND 

and OjfD from with (see above); or fifo'3p from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e.g. Gen. 49, 10) ; from before (see above); 

sometimes also Lev. 5, 8 and elsewhere; from upon , i.e. up from ; 

nnriD away from under (see foot-note 2, on p. 396). 

(/ 3 ) With in to behind , to l**™™ l IV 3 t?" 5 >N forth e 

between , 2 Ki. 11, 15; 5 > forth without , i.e. out in front of \ Num. 5, 3; 

nnrr^tt down under 1 .—In Job 5, 5 the two prepositions of motion are combined 
in a peculiarly pregnant construction, (he goes thither and takes it) 

out of the thorns , i e. he taketh it even out of the thorns. 

3 . A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes f 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions*. 

(a) “Stt (\^R) s towards , properly an expression of motion or at least direction g 
towards something (either in the sense of up to** % 1J, or into = T^rn^X), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially pregnant 
construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 
D’iP D^p-t>K by the great waters ; comp. Deut. 16, 6. 1 Ki. 13, 20, and a still 
more remarkable instance in 8, 30 ^]H3$ . This combination 

of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Deut. 16, 6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose. .. shalt thou bring thine offering and there shall thou sacrifice , &c.), is 
the same as the Greek use of «fc, Ir for lr, the Latin in potestatem, in amicitiam 
ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2, 14, and elsewhere); ct also 
the common German expressions zu Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. 

by itself like Jlb^P^p (Syriac men Id el) above (adv.), as distinguished 

from b byptp or (Syriac Id el men) over , upon something .—Also “|tpb 

from . . . onward is not for but the b serves merely (just like the Latin 

usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly the starting-point in 
question, as an exact terminus a quo {of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 flriJFwK by a pregnant construction is virtually de¬ 
pendent on the idea of coming into , contained in the preceding "pNI. 

9 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

9 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition el* in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis , 1888, p. 143 sqq. 
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h (f) 1 l . Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the idea 
of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space or time, 
or else the idea of fastening on something, close connexion with something (also 
in a metaphorical sense, following some kind of pattern, e.g. the advice or 
command of some one, or in a comparison), or finally the idea of relying or depend¬ 
ing upon .. ., or even of merely striking or touching somethings 

l Thus the use of 3 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mic. 7, 2 " 38 * 

there is none upright among men ; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying 
the constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gen. 7 , 21 and all flesh died ... in 
(= consisting of) fowl , &c. Also after ideas of appearing , manifesting oneself 
representing, being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop, in the sphere, 
after the manner of, see above), consisting of. . tanquam, the 3 essentiae of 
the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek kv, the Latin in 2 , and the 
French en, e.g. Ex. 6, 3 I appeared unto Abraham .. . ^ S <3 as El Shaddai ; 
Ps. 68, 5 tot? rP 3 his name is Jah (comp. Is. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 “ 1 I 1 K 3 KVtt 
but he is (manifests himself as) one, i. e. he remains always the same ; Deut. 26, 5. 
28, 62 'HD3 in the condition of being few; Is. 40, 10. Ps. 39, 7. 55, 19.— 

Comp, also such examples as Ex. 18,4 (Ps. 35, 2. 146, 5) ^ 1^3 as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22. 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin of all these 
forms of expression Ps. 54, 6 is especially instructive, since ' 3 DD 3 'j'W 

is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the D'3DD, but only to ascribe 
to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
Ps. 118, 7. Jud. 11, 35 [the plur. as in § 124. g-i], —Comp. Gesenius, Thes. 
Linguae Hebr., i. 174 sq., and Delitzsch on Ps. 35, 2. 

k (2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, striking, 
reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, in English 
sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by compounds with 
an, e. g. anfassen «■ 3 tnK, anriihren = 3 P3J, &c. To the same category belongs 
also the construction of verbs denoting authority b&O, lWJ, iTT), the last 

prop, to tread on . ..) with 3, inasmuch as the exercise of the authority is regarded 
as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the introduction of the object by 3 
after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental action is to be represented as 
extending to some one or something; e. g. 3 fcOjJ to call on some one, 3 17380 
iurare per aliquem, 3 to enquire of some one. Again, 3 fl&O to look upon, 
3 ITDt? to hearken to (but cf. also letter m), generally with the secondary idea 
of participation, or of the pleasure with which one sees or hears anything, especially 
pleasure at the misfortunes of others, hence D HfcO to see his desire on any one or 
anything ; comp, however, Gen. 21, 16 let me not look upon the death of the child; 
1 Sam. 6, 19 because they had looked [irreverently] at the ark of the Lord. 

Closely related to this is the use of 3 : 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 


1 Comp. Wandel, De particulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi , usu, Jena, 1875. 

9 E. g. res in praeda captae , L e. things taken as spoil; see Nagelsbach, Lat. 
Stilistik, § 123, 4. 
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e. g. 3 pDNjJ t° trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something; 

2 PIB 3 to have confidence in...; 3 npi? to rejoice in or at something, &c.; 3 "IB* 5 ] 
to speak 0/(about) some one or something, Deut. 6, 7. 1 Sam. 19, 3 sq. &c. 

(4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time the m 
secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the partitive use of 3, 
e.g. 3 blX to share in eating something, Ex. 12, 43 sqq. Lev. 22, 11; also simply 

to eat , to taste ^something, Jud. 13, 16. Job 21, 25 ; so also 3 nnS to eat of, and 

3 flint? 1 to drink of something, Prov. 9,5 ; 3 J TQ& to hear a whisper of something. 

Job 26, 14; 3 to bear a share of something, Nnm. 11, 17. Ezek. 18, 20. 

Job 7, 13. Comp, also 3 p^n to give a share ^something, Job 39, 17; 3 HJ 3 
to do building to, Neh. 4, 4. 

(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 11 
that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with something; 
comp. Gen. 9, 4 tefe)j 3 with the life thereof; 15, 14. 32, 11 'bpD3 with my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined with a verb of motion (to come with something) expresses 
the idea of bringing, e. g. Jud. 15,1 Samson visited his wife with a kid, i. e. he 
brought her a kid; Deut. 23, 5. I Chron. 15, 19 sqq. 16, 6. 

(6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by something O 
(see letter ri), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3, which represents 
the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as something with which one 
has associated himself in order to perform an action; comp. Mic. 4, 14 B 3$3 
they smite with the rod; Is. 10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 1J3 by thee (so also 44,6, 
parallel with ^JtD# 3 ); Is. 10, 34. Hos. I, 7. 12, 14; comp, also 3 * 13 y to labour 
by means of some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex. 1, 14 and elsewhere. 

On 3 with the passive to introduce the means or the author, see $ 121 ./. 

A variety of the 3 instrumenti is 3 pretii (the price being considered as the p 
means of acquiring a thing), comp. Gen. 23, 9. 29, 18 (^fT 13 ); 30, 16. 33, 19. 

34, 15 (nfctal on this condition); 37, 28 ; also, in a wider sense, Gen. 18, 28 3 for 
the sake of; 29, 18. 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such q 
expressions as Ps. 44, 20 and thou coveredst over us with the shadow of 

death; Job 16, 10 DfPD 3 V 1 J 70 they have opened wide their mouth against 
me (prop, have made an opening with their mouth); comp. Ps. 22, 8. Ex. 7, 20 
he lifted up fltSBS the rod; Jos. 8, 18. Lam. 1, 17. Analogous to some English 
expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, Ps. 35, 16, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Job 16, 9; to wink the eye, Prov. 10, 10, and to wink with the eye, Prov. 

6, 13; so to shake the head, Ps. 22, 8, and to shake with the head, Jer. 18, 16. 

Job 16, 4.—In all these instances the verb (intransitive) construed with 3 has 
a greater independence, and consequently more emphasis than the verb construed 
with a direct accusative; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the 
action, while the noun introduced by 3 is used rather as a merely adverbial 


1 To be distinguished from 3 * to drink from (a cup, &c., Gen. 44, 5. 

Amos 6, 6), as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dan. 5, 2). Comp, also tv rorrjplois (Xen. 
Anab. 6, 1, 4), h -xpva&itaai irivtiv (3 Ezra 3, 6), in ossibus bibere in Floras, and 
the French boire dans une tasse. 
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complement. An instructive example of this is Jfj vocem emitter* , to utter 
a voict y also to thunder , while in JH3 Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34. Jer. 12, 8), }H3 has 
an independent sense = he thundered with his vote* (L e. mightily). 
r * 4 * > 1 to, a venr general expr e ssi on of direction towards anything, is used to 

represent the most varied relations of an action or condition with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of )> as a periphrasis for the genethms possessors or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to\ see (129; on b with the passive, to introduce the author 
or the cause, see § 121on S in a purely local sense (e. at thy right 

hosed, prop, towards thy right hosed), or temporal (e. g. i'JJv at evenistg , See.) 
or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of properly belong to the government of the verb: 

As a futa datin'' to introduce the remoter object; also 

v j> To introduce the dstrvus commodi. This datrvus comsnodi (or tncommodi , 
e. g. Eiek. 37, 11) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style 
in the form of a pronoun with as an apparently pleonastic datrvus ethicus , with 
manv verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occurrence 
in questkw ter a particular subject. In this construction the person of the pronoun 
must always agTee with that of the verbal form J . By far the most frequent use 
of this S is with the pwonn of the 2nd person after imperatives, e. g. go, 

ft: ;iv itrut, Gen. 12,1. 22, 2. Dent, a, 13 'also in the f emi n ine . Cant. 2,10. 13) ! 
tune tie* aside* 2 Sam. a. 11; XTD take your journey, Deut I, 7; 

Awy tv ever: /“! to save thyself), Gen. 27, 43; 

grf the Is. 40. 9; CirS OB turn you* Dent. I, 40; return ye. Dent. 

5. 27; V S nse ut* Cant, a, 10; XJtt abide ye, Gen. 2a, 5; ^ inn 
riv'.var fh,v, 2 Chron. 35, 21 in the plural. Is. 2, 12'; DD^ take you, Deut. 
i. 13. Jos. 18. 4. To.!. 20. 7. 2 Sam. 16. 20, and so almost regularly "©C*? 
see above. $ 51.onv tiki: and Q^S take hoed to yourselves; 

m .'lew .Yh\ Cart. a.17 cf. verse 9'. S. 14. is remarkable; after a perfect consecutive, 
1 Ki. 17. 3. 1 Sam. 22, 5; after an imperfect consec u t i ve, e. g. Is. 36, 9 ^ nDDR) 
4yu yu.::st tty trust *—In the 3rd person, e.g. IlS CTl and sat her down, 
Gen. 21. th: cvvcjv Ex. 18. 16. Ps. 120. 123, 4. Job 6, 19; even after 

a p«tsc:p!c. l l oa. 8 . 9.— In the 1st person plural, Exek. 37, 11. 
t v 3 n Tv' vr.rrvv!uee the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, appointing 
,V svMvethng. csreecrisg as something; ia short, in all those cases in which, accord* 
v\g tv' ^ 117 j,\ a second Avwssifrr* may also be used. 

* ,4' \n \vre conceaiou with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, 

tv*; l sr . v. ($ 143, C : so after a rer^nm dicendi, Gen. 20, 13; after 

a ciranvvevgressioa. i Ki. 10. 23; comp. Is. 36. 9; even before the verb, 
ler. Os .v Vo the same class belongs also the lamed* mscri/tiouis 'untrans l ata b le 

' 0 vw,\ Gvwrbrech:* .* V t«v»\ lamed Halle. 1876!. 

* 1 v*t the Romance languages the Latta p reposition ad (Italian a, before 
wweN VreucH Spaced* a' a~>d in Erg'ish to are used as a periphrasis for the 

vU:*\v\ vV the introduction of the nearer object by b(, cf. $ 117. n. 

' SVs N expee^Moos t» the aea'ogous Frgush he funded me of* his doublet, hut 
¥k v' ^ ai d the ‘ Ve. are according! x inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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§ 119.] Subordination of Nouns to the Verb, etc. 401 

in English, and hardly more than a mere quotation-mark) which introduces the exact 
wording of an inscription or title; thus Is. 8, 1 write upon it ... (the words) 

'Ul ^ 1 ? (comp, verse 3, where the b naturally is not used); Ezek. 37,16. 

(d) ftp, originally (according to $ 101. a) prop, separation l , represents both V 
the idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion 
away from something, hence also descent', origin from a place, Amos I, 1. 

(1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the sense w 
of {taken) from among ..., e numero , e.g. Gen. 3,1 subtil as none other of the beasts, 

See .; comp. 3, 14. Dent. 33, 24. 1 Sam. 15, 33. Jud. 5, 24 (so especially after 
the idea of choosing out of % a larger class, 1 Sam. 2, 28; comp. Ex. 19, 5 and 
elsewhere), and on the other hand, the sense of without (separated, free from . . 
e. g. Is. 2a, 3 n$ 9 t? without the bow (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow 

against them) they were made prisoners; comp. Jer. 48, 45 Plbtp without strength; 
Mic. 3, 6. Job 11, 15. 19, 26. 21,9, also such examples as Num. 15, 24 far 
from the eyes, i. e. unobserved by the congregation; Prov. 20, 3. 

Here also belongs the use of ftp after the ideas of restraining, withholding from, X 
refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can render only 
by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. I Sam. 15, 23 he hath rejected thee 
ite? away from (being) king, instead of 'D rf'TO (as in verse 26), that thou be 
no longer king; comp. 1 Ki. 15, 13. Is. 17, 1 so that it is no longer a city; 

Jer. 17, 16. Job 28, 11 he bindeth the streams *D3tp that they trickle not; Gen. 

16, 2. 23, 6 "C£tp that thou shouldst not bury thy dead; Is. 24, 10. 

The ftp has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea of y 
precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding verb, 
e. g. Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim HtOD away from seeing i. e. so that he could not 
see ; Is. 7, 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces D VQ that it be not a people (just as 
in Is. 23, 1. Jer. 48, 2. 42. Ps. 83, 5); Lev. 26, 13. Is. 5, 6. 49, 15. 54,9. 


1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr . Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 4 separation* 
as the starting-point of its various uses. 

* All the partitive uses of ftp come under this idea of separation out of a larger 
class. Thus ftp is used in the sense of some , something, and even one, in such 
expressions as and he slew .. . also '"l^tp {divers') of the princes of Israel, 

2 Chron. 21, 4; Lev. 4, 2; 1 Ki. 18, 5; IBH DTO some of the blood of 

the bullock. Ex. 29, 12 and elsewhere; Job 27, 6 my heart doth not reproach me 
*t?Jtp for any , i. e. for one, of my days; 38, 12 *pD*tp one of thy days, i. e. ever in 
thy life (this explanation is confirmed by 1 Ki. 1, 6; comp, also 1 Sam. 14, 45. 
25, 28). In this way also, the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) 
idiom is to be explained, by which ftp before fiTO is equivalent to ullus; 
e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and shall do HSHD ftPIKp any one of these things; 5, 13. Deut. 15,7. 
Ezek. 18, 10.— "ftp is used in the sense of the Arabic min el-beyan or explicative 
min (often to be simply translated by namely ), e. g. in Gen. 7, 22 of all that was, 
i. e. so far as it was , probably also Gen. 6, 2 ( = whomsoever they chose). 

D d 
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in Ethiopic 1 and very commonly in Aramaic 3 . Less remarkable is this looser 
connexion of the object with a participle, as with Lam. 4,5, C]DK Num. 10,25, 
t]pT Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 146, 8), yvx Num. 25, 18, and ntDl? Job 12, 23; 

before the participle Is. 11,9.—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
b is employed in Job 5, 2 (comp, also Dan. 11, 38); also after 3 HK Lev. 19,18.34; 
?H«n Ps. 129, 3; Ezra 8, 24. aChron. 25, 10; Job 9, 11; 

1 Chron. 39, 20 (immediately before with an accusative); 1 Chron. 5, a6; 

Ezra 6, 21. 1 Chron. 22, 19. 2 Chron. 17, 13; bbil x Chron. 16, 36. 

2 Chron. 5, 13; Jin 2 Sam. 3, 30. Ps. 135,11 (verse 10 with accusative), 136,19; 

KQn {to bind up) Is. 61, 1 (Ezek. 34, 4 before the verb); J7T Ps. 69, 6; ngb 
Jer.40,3; J|^DPI and nvfo 1 Chron. 29, 22 ; bnj 2 Chron. 28,15 ; 7 ]DD Ps. 145,14; 
3]^ 1 Chron. x6, 37; nbjJH Ezek. a6, 3; ITPia Ps. 116, 16; P |33 Job 19, 28; 
p^ 2 fn Is. 53, 11; 2 Chron. 24, 12 (previously accusatives); D'k? 1 Sam. 

22, 7 (but probably is to be read); 3'Bfa (in the connexion b 3 H?rj) 

2 Chron. 10,6 (but verse 9 and 1 Ki. 12, 9 with an accusative); finj? Num. 32, 15. 

1 Sam. 23, 10; JV 5 ^ Ps. 73, 18; nj>55? Ezra 8, 16. 2 Chron. 17, 7; "IDt? 

2 Chron. 5, 11. 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sen^e in the verb which apparently governs, e. g. Is. 14, 17 
iTJV 3 nns-^b I'H'DX his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 

TjfT-T T*”J * 

home. Comp. Ps. 74, 15 and on this constructs praegnans in general, see § 119.^ 

p 2. With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura elymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 
of a noun derived from the same stem 8 , e.g. Ps. 14, 5 Tina they 
feared a fear (i.e. they were in great fear) Prov. 15, 27; also with 
the object preceding, e.g. Lam. 1, 8 HMpn Jerusalem hath 

sinned a sin; with a double accusative (see below, letter cc), e.g. 

I Ki. I, 12 nxj> to ijvya lei me , 1 pray thee, give thee counsel; 

1 Sam. 1, 6 4 . 

q Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the 
verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 


1 Dillmann, Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache , p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl. Aram ., 
p. 151 sq. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer 
subordination of the noun in the accusative. 

3 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object , see above, 
§ 113. w. 

* Comp. 0 w\hs 0 ov\*vttv , II. x. 147. 
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§ H7-3 Direct Subordination of the Noun, etc. 385 

absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen the 
verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the internal 
object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man 1 2 / Hence it is 
intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) 
added to the internal object, e.g. Gen. 27, 34 rHD 3 

he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry; comp, the Greek voatt* vbaov 
Kcucfjv, •jcrav \apcLv pey&krjv (Mat. a, 10); magnam pugnarepugnam , tutiorem 
vitam vivere, &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, are 
Ex. 32, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 16. Is. 42, 17. Ezek. 26, 15. Zech. 1, 2. Prov. 21, 26; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gen. 27, 33. Ex. 32, 31. Jud. 15, 8. 2 Sam. 13, 36. 

1 Ki. 1, 40 (comp. Jon. 4, 6. 1 Chron. 29, 9); Is. 21, 7. 45, 17. Jon. 1, 10. 
Zech. 1, 14. 8, 2 a. Dan. 11, 3; along with an object proper the internal object 
occurs with an attribute in Gen. 12, 17. 2 Sam. 13, 15; comp, also Is. 14, 6. 
Jon. 4, I.—An internal object with an attribute is found before the verb, in 
Jer. 14, 17. Zech. 1, 15 (comp, also Gen. 30, 8. Jer. 22, 19. 30, 14. Ps. 139, 22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred 
meaning is used in Zech. 8, 2. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include T 
cases in which the denominative verb is connected with the noun from which 
it is derived, e.g. Gen. 1, n. 9, 14. n, 3. 37, 7. Ezek. 18, 2. Ps. 144,6, probably 
also Mic. 2,4, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
itsverb, e.g. Gen. 30,37. Num. 25, ti. 2X1.4,13. 13,14. Is.45, 17. Lam. 3, 58* 
and, determinate at least in sense, Jer. 22, 16; or precedes it as in 2 Ki. 3 , 16. 

Is. 8, 12. 62, 5. Zech. 3, 7; comp, also Ex. 3, 9. In both cases the substantive 
is used, without any special emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient 
way of connecting the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3 . Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping), or any external s 
act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which 
the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusative must 
be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or a noun 
in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between these 
accusatives and the internal objects treated above, letter p, which also, 
according to letter q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the 
other hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) 
accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) 
subjects treated below in § 144. /. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are pJHXI and I cried t 

a loud voice i. e. with a loud voice, Ezek. 11, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the proper 


1 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qordn usually 
explain such cases by prefixing and what kind of . . . / see $ 125. b. 

2 Also in Ps. 13, 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, ftiBn is only used pregnantly 
for njDH natpj (comp. Jer. 51, 39), as lYlp’ltf Is. 33, 15 for rfp'TO IJTJ. 
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386 The Parts of Speech. [§ 117. 

object, Dent. 5, 19, 1 Ki. 8, 55); Ps. 109, 2 they have spoken unto me 
a tongue of deceit , i. e. with a lying tongue; Prov. io, 4 he becometh poor Plfety 
dealing a slack hand, i. e. who dealeth with a slack hand; comg. the German 
cine scheme Stimme sin gen, to sing a fine voice, eine tuchtige Klinge schlagen 1 
to smite a trusty sword, Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i. e. to skate), and our 
to write a good hand, to play ball, &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are 
fliJJ") TlBfe* my mouth shall praise {thee) with joyful lips, Ps. 63, 6; 
comp. Ps. 12, 3, where a casus instrumenti with 3 follows the accusative. 

4 , Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; 
see above, letter a , note 2) may be used also as transitives, in con¬ 
sequence of a certain modification of their original meaning, which 
has gradually become established by usage; comp. e. g. to strive , 
but also with an accusative causam alicuius agere (so even in Is. 1, 17, 
&c.; elsewhere with ^ of the person for whom one strives); 
absolutely to be able , with an accusative to prevail over any one; 
yen to be inclined and to have pleasure (usually with 3 ), with an 
accusative to wish for some one or something; 33 $ cubare, then in the 
sense of concumbere , originally always joined with "Dy cum, but in later 
Hebrew also with the accusative, Gen. 34, 2, equivalent to comprimere 
(feminam), &c. 

Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransitive l . 
In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, and a list 
of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical purposes. Moreover, 
it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in use at the same time both 
as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps to be clothed along with fcob to put 

on (a garment). Finally the analogy of certain transitives in constant use may 
have led to intransitives of kindred meaning being also united directly with the 
accusative, so that, in other words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded 
in a particular aspect as transitives. See below, letter y. 

2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident when even 
reflexive conjugations (NipKal, Hithpdel, &c.) take an accusative (cf. § 57, note 3); 
e.g. K 33 to prophesy,, Jer. 25,13; DDJ (prop, to put oneself round) to surround, Jud. 
19,22; Dr6? to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where, however, the Qal should be read; 

comp. Ps. 35, 1) ; also n^STin to shave (something) for oneself, Num. 6, 19 ; 

1 Thus e.g. Hjy to reply to (dptifaoBai nva), to answer any one; Hjy to command 
(inhere aliquem) ; 13 T to renumber; HJp (also with S) to wait for any one (to expect 
any one) ; "I&2 to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon) ; 5 |KJ and *]fcO 
to commit adultery (adulterare matronam); *l3y to serve (colere); to become 
surety for ..., and many others. 
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to take some one for oneself as a possession , Is. 14, 2 ; to make some one 

an object of crafty Gen. 37, 18; ^JWTin to strip a thing off oneself Ex. 33, 6; 
"OJjnn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; J to consider 
something, Job 37, 14. Cf. $ 54./. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of a verb X 
(except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from the popular 
language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise introduced by b) is 
directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. Zech. 7, 5 Dfrn 
' 3 N ' 3 PlO¥ didye fast at all unto me, even to me ? as though to say, have ye be fasted 
me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more strange is Job 31,18 DND ' 3^03 

he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father; comp. Is. 27, 4. 65, 5. Jer. 31, 3, 
and in Aramaic Dan. 5, 6; but ' 3 JHTI 3 D 33 n JHK Jos. 15, 19 is to be regarded as 
a double accusative after a verb of giving . In Is. 44, 21, instead of the Niph*al, 
read ; in Ezek. 29, 3 either VJTPljPJJ is to be read with Olshausen or 
(and previously OfcO) with Smend; in Ps. 42, 5 JITIX or DT1K. 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to letter v above, are regarded as y 
transitive , either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of analogy) 
by a modification of that meaning, are— 

{a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as to put on, BPB to put off a garment, 
my to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also 3H? ^enclosed 

T t * J v it ms: , 1 

in gold , Ex. 28, 20). Also in poetic expressions such as Ps. 65, 14 DOD 3 EQ 7 
{(ten the pastures are clothed with flocks , comp. Ps. 109, 29; 104, 2 (HtSy); 

65 i 14 * (TO 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi ), as Z 

to be full of something. Ex. 8, 17; here, and also frequently elsewhere, construed 
with “flfct, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gen. 6, 13; with a personal 
object, Ex. 15, 9 my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an accusative preceding 
the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is. 1, 15 your hands D'OT are full of 
blood, comp. Is. 22, 2; so also the Niph. to fill oneself with something, e.g. 

Gen. 6, 11. Ex. 1, 7 (where the object is connected by JIN); Is. 2, 7 sq. 6, 4. 
Prov. 3, 10; to be fructified with , Num. 5, 28; rtf to swarm with , 

Gen. 1, 20. ai. Ex. 7, 28; yafe> (JD^) to be full of Is. 1, 11. Joel 2, 19. Prov. 

12, 11; *Q 3 to become strong , to wax mighty in something, Job 21, 7; JOB to over¬ 
flow with something, Prov. 3,10 (with the object preceding); T?' prop, to descend, 
poetically also to pour dawn , to overflow with something (comp, in Greek wpopiuv 
vbwp, tiuepwx OThfriv), e. g. Lam. 3, 48 mfi D'D VlbB mine eye runneth down 
with rivers of water; 1, 16. Jer. 9, 17. 13, 17. Ps. 119, 136; so also to run 
ever with, to flow with, Joel 4, 18; to gush out with, Jer. 9, 17; to drop , 

to overflow with, Jud. 5, 4. Joel 4, 18 a; mB to break forth, Ex. 9, 9; 
to overflow, to pour forth, but also (transitively) to overflow with, Is. 10, 22; 
333 to bud with, Prov. 10, 31; so perhaps also to pass over, to overflow with, 

1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex. 30, 20 D^t) 3 J?nT they shall wash themselves with water; but the 
reading is simply to be emended to the ordinary 

c c a 
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Jer. 5, 28; K 3 P to go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, but still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard 
rpssn "TOt? but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns; 
comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. 
act With the opposite idea, " 1 DI 1 to be in want of to lach f Gen. 18, 28; to be 
bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gen. 27, 45.—In Jos. 22, 17 even UT’Dytpn 
(prop, was there too little for us of, . . 7 ) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(«=had we too little of. . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 32. 
bh if) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after 3 C*, 
cf. $ 118.^; Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after TO; Is. 33, 16 with or even 

the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120,5 
after TO. 

cc 6. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations (Pi el, HipKil, sometimes also 
Pilpel, e. g. Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 
simply transitive in Qal, and hence also of verba tnduendi and exuendi, 
&c. (comp, above, letters a and u, and also y , 2), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
^•jb 3 TlK fcO 'ifcOn show me, I pray thee, thy glory . Thus very 

frequently to cause some one to know something; 1©^ docere 

aliquem aliquid, Ac.; comp, further, Gen. 41, 42 folk 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed him in 
vestures , &c.); comp, in the opposite sense, Gen. 37, 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after introduced by DN); so with Nf© to fill, to fill up 

with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; TO< to gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33 ; 1©^ to crown , Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere; 
"ten to cause some one to lack something, Ps. 8, 6; to feed some 

one with something, Ex. 16, 32; njjtfn to make some one drink 
something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

dd (f) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 
ee (o) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, laH Ex. 29, 9, nBJ? 
Ex. 26, 29 and elsewhere, MID Ezek. 13, 10 sqq., Ps. 5, 13; comp, also 
©5*) Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
(inr Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with 
anything. 

ff (0) Expressions of giving , thus JHJ Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, 13 T Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away, as 
JDjJ Prov. 22, 23 ; 7p3 to bless some one with something, Gen. 49, 25. Deut. 15,14; 
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to give graciously , fin Gen. 33, 5; to sustain (i. e. to support, to maintain, to 
furnish) with anything, e.g. Gen. 27, 37. Ps. 51, 14 (T]DD); Jud. 19, 5 OyD); 
to do something to one , Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also 

to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives. Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. c 3 , tcaxurs vpamiv nv&. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net , Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows , Ps. 64, 8 (though this is against the accents), &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from gg 
some one Deut. 14, 26. Ps. 137,3); answering any one anything (Hjy Mic. 

6, 5 and elsewhere; comp, in the other conjugations "O'J prop, verbum 

reddere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also V3H to declare something to some one, 

Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for T 3 H); to enjoin a person something, Ex. 34,32. 

Deut 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(8) Expressions which mean to make , to build , to form something out of something; Jill 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 

for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 D'nSt niiT’ 

"IQy and Yahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground; 

so with ir also 'in'" 1 Ki. 7, 15; farther Ex. 38, 3 DOTO all the 

vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative HtPrO, 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter ii with kk ); 
comp. Ex. 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 14 sq. 29. 27, 1. 36, 8. I Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut 27, 6 
i"tf rP I 131 DT 1 K of unhewn stones shall thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making , preparing , forming into anything, ii 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 D'ByBD nbjttj I will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26, 1 h . 30, 25. 32, 4. 

Is. 44,15. Hos. 8,4. I Ki. 18, 32 nan? nja;i and he built 

the stones (into) an altar; so also HSK, with two accusatives, to bake 
something into something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; (prop, to set 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9, and 
Gen. 31, 45) to change into something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 

51, 10. Mic. 1, 7. 4, 13 l ; with two accusatives of the person (to 
appoint\ promote any one to the position of a . ..), Is. 3, 7; fOJ is also 
used hr the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and IV?* 

1 Ki. 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by ^ to, § 119. /; also 

[ 1 This occurs also in Syriac, see Knos, Chrest ., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material.—G.W.C.] 
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to make a thing so and so (Is. 5, 6. 26, 1; with a personal object, 
Ps. 21, 7 \ 91, 9); to make dark , Am. 5, 8. Of the same class 

also are instances like Job 28, 2 ntfVO p^P f 3 K a stone they smelt 
into brass; 1 Ki. n, 30 DT# nj rygi and rent it (the 

garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is. 37, 26, accusative of the product 
before the object proper, after to lay waste . On a second 

object with verba sentiendi (as JHJ to know something to be something, 
Eccles. 7, 25; Htn to see, find to be, Gen. 7, 1; to esteem one to be 
something, Is. 53,4, elsewhere always construed with S 5 or 3 ), cf. letter h. 

kk Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated nnder letter hh; thus it is possible, e.g. in 
1 Ki. 18, 32, by a translation which equally suits the sense, he built from the s/oftes 
an altar, to explain PI 3 tiD as the nearer object and D'JDNn'TlR as an accusative 
of the material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Deut 27,6. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not that 
in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and in the 
other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As Driver 
(Tenses , § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident in such examples 
as Ex. 20, 25 thou shall not build them (the stones of the altar) ]"W 3 as hewn stones , 
comp, also Gen. 1,27. The main point is, which of the two accusatives, as being 
primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be made the more prominent; 
and on this point neither the position of the words (the nearer object, mostly 
determinate, as a rule follows immediately after the verb), nor even the context 
admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 Ki. 18, 32 the treatment of the stones is the 
primary object in view, the erection of the altar for which they were intended 
is the secondary; in Deut. 27, 6 the case is reversed. 

U (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely determines 
the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially affected 
by the action 9 , e.g. Ps. 3, 8 for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 

(as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to upon the cheek bone; comp. 
Gen. 37, 21 let us not smite him in the life , i. e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26. 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with Gen. 3, 15; with 
n Vl Jer. 2 > l & 5 * n poetry the object specially concerned is, by a bold 
construction, even placed first, Deut. 33, n (with ftJD). 


1 Comp, the very pregnant expression of the same character in Ps. 21, 13 
D 3 t? for thou shall make them (as) a neck, L e. thou shalt cause them 

to turn their necks (backs) to me; similarly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 22,41. Ex. 23, 27); 

nnnj '9^ thm hast given mine enemies unto me as a back; comp. 
Jer. 18, 17. 

a Analogous to this is the <r\ripa *<*0' 5 Xov /cal /card, p4pos in Greek epic poetry, 
e. g. yroiov <r< (wos <pvy€ iptcos Mvtojt. 
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§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb . 

1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the a 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, 

as a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be regarded b 
as accusatives , is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the nota 
accusativi (UK) may be prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of the 
casus loci a termination (n__) is employed, in which (according to $ 90. c) 
the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally from the consistency with 
which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative (which may 
be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which one would be 
rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the accusative C 
of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e. g. in a statement of the 
goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected with its verb. But even 
the more loosely connected circumstantial definitions are certainly to be regarded as 
originally objects of a governing word habitually omitted, only that the conscious¬ 
ness of this closer government was at length lost, and the accusative more and 
more acquired an independent value as a casus adverbialis. 

2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place d 
(accus. loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither? after verbs 

of motion 1 , or (b) in answer to the question where? after verbs of 
being, dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the 
examples), or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in 
space, in answer to the question how far? how high? how much? &c. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90. c) 3 is frequently e 
found in the cases mentioned under letter f (sometimes also in those under letter£■) 
or the preposition especially before persons as the aim of the movement, 

or 3, usually to express being at a place. 

Examples of (<*): let us go out into the field, 1 Sam. ao, 11; comp, f 

Gen. 27, 3. 31, 4. Job 29, 7; J"D^ to go to Tarshish, 2 Chron. 20, 36; 


1 So commQnly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e. g. 11 . i. 317 tcvfoorj 
If ovpavbv Ucv : in Latin, e. g. rus ire, Romam proficisci. 

3 Hence e. g. in 1 Sam. 9, 26 the Masora requires instead of the K 9 lh. 33 H. 
3 So in Jud. 19, 18 for JV 3 TIK the better reading is v 3“^N. 
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comp. Gen. io, u. 13, 9. 24, 27. 26, 33. 31, 21. Ex. 4, 9. 17, xo. Jud. 1, 26. 

2 Ki. 11, 19. Nah. 1, 8(?). Ps. 134, 2 ; with jHJ Jos. 6, 24; with the accus. loci 
emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 8), 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 23, 12. Jer. 
2, 10. 20, 6. 32, 5; with fctfa (in the sense of aggredi equivalent to 813 , 
comp. § 117. a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the accusative, 
Ezek. 32, 11. 38, 11. Prov. 10, 24. 28, 22. Job 15, 21. 20, 22; but in the last 
passage it is better taken as an accusative of the object (comp, the German einen 
ankommen , iiberkommen ). See also Num. 10, 36 (where 3 H? can hardly be 
transitive); Jud. 11, 29. 1 Sam. 13, 20.—Finally, comp, also the use of for 
TOB? • • • whither , Num. 13, 27.—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, 

e.g. Gen. 12, 15. 

g Examples of {b) : Gen. 38, 11 remain a widow 7 p 3 N JV 3 in thy fathers house ; 
comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 15. 2 Sam. 2, 32. Is. 3, 6. Hos. 12, 5. Mic. 6, 10. 

2 Chi on. 33, 20; nriB in the tent door , Gen. 18, 1. 10. 19, 11 and fre¬ 

quently. As observed by Driver on 1 Sam. 2, 29, accusatives of this kind are 
almost without exception (but cf. Is. 16, 2. 2 Chron. 33, 20) connected with 
a noun in the genitive. In all the above examples, however, the accusative may ’ 
have been preferred to the natural construction with 3 for euphonic reasons, in 
order to avoid the combination of such sounds as '33 and 'D3; comp., moreover, 
Gen. 2, 14. 4, 16. Ex. 18, 5. Lev. 6, 8 (n3|tDH instead of the usual nnSJBH 
Ex. 29, 13 &c.); Deut. 1, 2. 19 l . 2 Sam. 17, 26. 1 Ki. 7, 8. Prov. 8, 3. 9, 14. 
On Is. 1, 30 see § 116. #; on 3 B*, with the accus. loci , see $ 117. bb. On the 
other hand, in Deut 6, 3, according to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped 
out before yifct. 

fl Examples of (c): Gen. 7, 20 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; Gen. 
31, 23. 41, 40 ?|OD KD 3 H PI only in the throne will I be greater than 

thou ; Deut. 1,19 we went (through) all that great and terrible wilderness ; comp. 
Job 29, 3. Of the same kind also are such cases as Ex. 16, 16 {according to the 
number of your persons , for which elsewhere is used); 1 Sam. 6, 4 (with 

the accus. preceding); 6, 18. 2 Sam. 21, ao. Job 1, 5.—A statement of weight 
is put in the accusative in 2 Sam. 14, 26. 

i 3 . The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the time 
(accus. Import's), (a) in answer to the question when? e.g. Dto? the 
day, i. e. on the day (in question), at that time, but also on this day, 
i. e. to-day , or finally by day, equivalent to like at evening , 
noctu, in the morning, early , Ps. g, 4 and elsewhere, at 
noonday, Ps. 91, 6 ; comp, also intf Di* on one and the same day , 
Gen. 2^, 45; also K# in sleep, Ps. 127, 2; OnVb 1'Jfp n^nn (ff r { 
'H?) at the beginning of barley harvest, a Sam. 21, 9; in stating a date, 
Gen. 11, 1 o. 14, 4 in the thirteenth year. 

k ( 3 ) In answer to the question haw long? e.g. Gen. 3, 14 and 


1 In Ps. 2, 12 is not to be taken as an accus. loci {on the way), but as an 
accus. of respect {with regard to the way ); see below, letter m. 
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elsewhere, TJO all the days of thy life; 7, 4 forty days and * 

forty nights; 7, 24. 14, 4. 15, 13. 21, 34. 29, 18. Ex. 20, 9 ( for 
six days); 23, 15. 31, 17; for ever, 1 Ki. 8, 13; also with 

the accusative made determinate, Ex. 13, 7 BW? njDJ? HK throughout 
the seven days in question, mentioned immediately before; comp. 
Jud. 14, 17. Deut 9, 25. 

4, The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the / 
reason (< accus . causae ), e. g. Is. 7, 25 rfo// «<?/ come thither 
TO? /or fear of briers. 

6. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus . m 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or condition takes place. In English 
such accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with , as, in the form or 
manner of , according to, in relation to, with regard to. For 
more convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

(a) Adjectives expressing condition, placed after the verb to describe more n 
accurately some bodily or other external state, e. g. Is. 20, 2 walking P|PM DV^ 
naked and barefoot ; comp, verse 3. 8, 21. Gen. 15, 2. 33, 18 (DW). Jud. 8, 4. 

Mic. I, 8. Ps. 15, 2 (unless be a substantive and directly dependent on 

T)Sin =* he that walketh in uprightness) ; 107, 5. Job 30, 28 ; after an accusative, 

e. g. Dent 15,18 ; to specify some mental state, e.g. Gen. 37, 35 (^ 3 ?)*— Before 
the verb (and then with a certain emphasis), Am. 2, 16. Job 1, 21. Eccles. 5, 14; 

Lev. 20, 20. Job 19, 25. 27,19. 31, 26 (unless be a substantive); Ruth 1, 21 
(nW&D parallel with the adverb DjJ*}). In Mic. 2, 7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing o 
condition, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, e. g. 

Job 24, 10 naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about; 

comp, verse 7; in 12, 17 and Is. 20, 4 the singular occurs after a plural object. 
This construction clearly proves that the term expressing the condition is not 
conceived as being in apposition, but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(b) Participles, again either after the verb, Gen. 49, n. Num. 16, 27. rSam. p 
2, 18. Jer. 2, 27. 43, 2. Ps. 7, 3. Job 24, 5. Cant 2, 8, or before it, Ex. 3, 18. Is. 

57, 19. Ezek. 36, 35. Ps. 56, 2. 92, 14. Prov. 20, 14; comp, also the substantival 
use of the participles Niph*al nlfcOfo in a fearful manner (Ps. 139, 14) and 

in a wonderful manner, Job 37, 5. Dan. 8, 24.—Also participles in 
connexion with genitives, as Gen. 3, 8 (comp, also ilfeCl 1 Ki. 14, 6), are 

to be regarded as expressing a condition and not as being in apposition, since 
in the latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 Sam. 13, 20. 1 Ki. 7,7 
and Hab. 2, 10 the explicative Wdw (equivalent to the German und zwar) is 
also prefixed to the participle. In Ps. 69, 4 for read ^nMp. 

(c) Substantives 1 in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an external (J 

1 Comp, above, $ 100. e, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and $ 113 . h and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 
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condition, e.g. Mic. t, 3 13 bn t&| neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 

opposed to ninj* Is. 60,14); Lev. 6 ,9 (accus. before the verb = as unleavened cakes). 
Dent 2, 9. 4, 11. Jud. 5, 21. Is. 57, 2. Prov. 7, 10. Job 31, 26. Lam. 1, 9; as 
stating the position of a disease, 1 Ki. 15, 23 he was diseased vbjnTlfct in Mis 
feet (2 Chron. 16, 12 1 ^ 313 ), analogous to the cases discussed in $ 117 .If and 
$ 121. d{d); as describing a spiritual, mental, or moral condition, e.g. Ntxm. 
32, 14. Jos. 9, 2 On« ilB with one accord , 1 Ki. 22, 13; comp. Ex. 24, 3. Zeph. 
3, 9), 1 Sam. 15, 32. 2 Sam. 23, 3. Jer. 31, 7. Hos. 12, 15. 14, 5. Ps. 56, 3. 
58, 2- 75 , 3- Prov. 31, 9. Job 16, 9. Lam. 1, 9; Lev. 19, 16, &c., in the expres¬ 
sion to go up and down as a tale-bearer; also J"l £3 unawares, Gen. 

34, 25. Ezek. 30, 9; Dnfchp uprightly , Ps. 58, 2. 75, 3 (in both places before 
the verb); as stating the age, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 33 (if the text be right) 
they shall die as men , i. e. when they be men; comp. 1 Sam. 2, 18 (iy3). Is. 65, 20, 
and Gen. 15, 16; as specifying the number more accurately, e.g. Jer. 13, 19 
wholly; comp. Deut 4, 27. 2 Ki. 5, 2. Jer. 31, 8; as stating the con¬ 
sequence of the action, Lev. 15, 18, &c. 

Y The description of the external or internal condition may follow, in poetry, 
in the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is. 21, 8 iTHK 
and he cried as a lion; comp. Ps. 22,14. Is. 22, 18 ( 1^3 like a ball) ; Is. 24, 22. 
Zech. 2, 8. Ps. 11, 1 (unless "fiBtf be vocative); 58, 9 b (unless the force of the 
preceding 3 is carried on, as in Ps. 90, 4); Ps. 144, 12. Job 24, 5 (D'&OB, before 
the verb); 41, 7 shut up together as with a close seal 1 . 

s 0. To the expressions describing condition belong finally those 
nouns which are introduced by the comparative particle 3 *, since the 
3 is to be regarded as originally a substantive 8 in the sense of amount t 
kind (instar ), standing in the accusative (so that 3 is equivalent to 
as a kind of, after the manner of according to), while the following 
noun represents a genitive governed by the 3 . From this, which 
is the proper meaning of the 3 , may be explained its power of 
representing a great many pregnant relations, which in English 


1 It is, as a mutter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparatio decurtata , but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 3 , 
which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see letter x), has actually dropped out. 

* On the use of 3 as a prefix, c£ $ 102. c. 

9 Schwabe (3 notch seinetn fVesen und Gebrauch im alliestam. /Canon ge- 
wiirdigt, Halle, 1883) has recently again contested this explanation (which is 
defended especially by Fleischer). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, places 3 as 
a preposition on the same footing as 3 and !>, and believes it to be probably 
connected with the stem JX3 as well as with '3 and }3. The above view of 3 as 
a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we have it is still 
in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in numerical state¬ 
ments, in the sense of about, nearly , see the Lexicon. 
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can only be rendered by the help of prepositions 1 . Thus the 
comparison may refer to— 

(a) The place, e.g. Is. 5, 17 0 * 13*13 after the manner of Le. as in their pasture; t 

23, J 5 tis (it is said) in the song of the harlot ; 28, ai. 39, 7 tf 05 * n a dream . 

(b) The time , especially in the connexion 0^3 after the manner of the day , U 
equivalent to as in the day. Is. 9, 3. Hos. 2, 5; *b *3 as in the days ..., Is. 51, 9. 
Hos. 2, 17. 9, 9. ia, 10. Am. 9, 11; comp., moreover, Lev. 22, 13. Is. 17, 6. 

Job 5, 14. 29, 2, and the expressions 0^3 0^3 as day by day — as in former 
days, 1 Sam. 18, 10; DJD 1 DJOS as at other times, I Sam. 3, 10, &c.; rOttG 
ilJKQ as in former years, 2 Ki. 17, 4; cf. § 123. c. Of a different character 

is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. Gen. 18, 10 njn liys at this 
time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the end of a year; 
T|TD njf 3 to-morrow at this time; comp. Is. 23, 5, and the frequent connexion 
of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time, Gen. 12, 14. 27, 34. 

Ex. 9, 29, &c. 

(0 The person, e.g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot ? V 
{d) The thing, e.g. Is. 10, 14. Ps. 33, 7. Job 28, 5 tftpDS as a fire, i.e. as w 
it were by fire (comp. Is. 1, 25 1^3 as with lye) ; Job 29, 23 1 DB 3 as for the 
rain (they waited for me); Job 38, 14 (as in a garment) ; 38, 30 J 3 K 3 as to stone 
(the waters are contracted in freezing). 

Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonastically, X 
i. e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lev. 14, 35 as it were, i. e. something like), 
but simply to introduce the predicate (ICaph veritatis), e. g. Neh. 7, a for he was 
Dp# E^K 3 a faithful man; cf. 1 Sam. 20, 3 ybB 3 , Lam. 1, 20 11103 . Such 
a pleonasm is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph veritatis can 
only be admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 
with a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like); thus DDK 
in Neh. 7, 2 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful 
man can be; comp. Num. 11, 1. Is. 1, 7. 13, 6. Hos. 4,4. 5, 10. Ob. 11. Job 

24, 14. 27, 7. Lam. 1, 20. 2, 4; also BJ 1 D 3 in such passages as Ps. 105, 12 yea, 
very few ; but e. g. in Is. 1, 9 only just, a very small . . . 

§ 110, The Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means of 
Prepositions . 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 


1 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note on letter r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is. 1, 26 (njfe*&033 and 
r&nnns), Lev. 26, 37 (^JEDS) are to be explained from the fact that here the 
preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also ^y3 Is. 59, 18. 63, 7. Ps. 119, 14, and 2 Chron. 
32, 19; cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 14, 14 ('yn 33 ), where the text is wholly corrupt 
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circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, 
or separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In 
the case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which they 
stand to the nouns governed by them, comp. §101, where a list of the prepositions 
is given with their original meanings. Comp, also § 102 on the prefixes, and 
$ 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. . 

b 2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which may either precede or follow the action. In the former case 
“ftp, and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs before 
other prepositions of place; comp. e. g. Amos 7, 15 the Lord took me 
'‘jriKD from behind the flock; 2 Ki. 9, 18 turn thee to behind 

me , i.e. turn thee behind me; "DJ 9 , from with . . ., as in French 
de chez, d'auprls, quelquun \ For further examples, see letter c. 

C Rem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense either 
those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union with 
prefixes, as before , 'JBtp, jypS on account of (but e. g. from before , 

Gen. 4, 16, &c., is such a compound); nor adverbs , which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as prepositions) 
with prepositions, as pntp without , finTltp in the sense of below 9 , ^ytp above 


1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as ilprend le chapeau 
sur la table , German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch t he takes his hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of from upon , comp. e.g. Is. 6,6. 

* Hence not to be confounded with nPUFltp from under , in such examples as 
Prov. 22, 27, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the “ftp was originally by no means pleonastic; flrjTItp denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which something 
proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the "ftp, however, has become so 
much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to form 
independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the analogy of 
such common abverbs as finTlD) in cases where it is really inadmissible, 

owing to the meaning of the adverb, e. g. in 'T}li>|ltp f * 13 ;>tp without, comp, also 
such examples as ^ 30 , ^DD, D^D (there), &c. Since a "ftp is not 

usually repeated after it appears as if "nhp by a transposition of the "ftp 

stood for the usual "ftp * 13 p. In reality, however, the preposition which forms 
the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in HTlTltp, without a 

following (see above). Properly has a purely adverbial meaning = taken 


\ 
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(so also in Gen. 27, 39. 49, 25, not from above). These adverbs of 

place, however, may become prepositions by the addition of e.g. S pTO 
outside as regards ..., i. e. outside of something; b finFlp below as regards . .., 

i.e. under something (cf. !> nnJPID“*lp until they came under .. 1 Sam. 7, 11), 

b ^59 something , &c.; * 13 ^ prop, in separation “|D * 73 ^ in separation from , 

i. e. apart from , besides . Only rarely in such a case is the b omitted for the sake 
of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 ftnJPIp beneath the waters; Neh. 3, 28 ("^JD). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its fall force) occnr— d 

(a) With ftp, in "inSp, in v p (see above) from behind something; DRD 

and Dyp from with (see above); p3D or flfo'Sp from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e. g. Gen. 49, 10) ; pD;>p from before (see above); 
sometimes also ^ 7 t 3 p Lev. 5, 8 and elsewhere; ~b %0 from upon , i.e. up from; 
nriPlp away from under (see foot-note 2, on p. 396). 

(0) With “^R, in KDR-^R to behind , rfo'S^R to between; rP 3 p-^R forth € 
between , 2 Ki. 11, 15; b forth without , i. e. out in front of Num. 5, 3; 

nnrr^R down under 1 .—In Job 5, 5 the two prepositions of motion are combined 
in a peculiarly pregnant construction, D'3lfp“^R (he goes thither and takes it) 
out of the thorns, L e. he taketh it even out of the thorns. 

3 . A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes f 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions *. 

(a) "Sr (\^R) 3 towards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction g 
towards something (either in the sense of up to- or into * •jlrr^R), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially pregnant 
construction, in answer to the question where ? e. g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 
DTP! by the great waters; comp. Deut. 16, 6. 1 Ki. 13, 20, and a still 

more remarkable instance in 8,30 D?D$n“^R D^ptD“^R. This combination 

of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Deut. 16, 6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose . .. shalt thou bring thine offering and there shall thou sacrifice , &c.), is 
the same as the Greek use of fir, Ir for lv, the Latin in potestatem , in amicitiam 
ditionemque esse , manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2, 14, and elsewhere); cf also 
the common German expressions zu Hause, xu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. 

by itself like H^^P^p (Syriac men le'el) above (adv.), as distinguished 

from b ^JfPP or (Syriac le'el men) over , upon something .—Also “Jpjj 

from . . . onward is not for but the b serves merely (just like the Latin - 

usque in usque a , usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly the starting-point in 
question, as an exact terminus a quo {of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 finJwR by a pregnant construction is virtually de¬ 
pendent on the idea of coming into , contained in the preceding "J'R. 

3 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

3 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition el* in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis , 1888, p. 143 sqq. 
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h (f>) a l . Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the idea 
of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space or time, 
or else the idea of fastening on something, close connexion with something (also 
in a metaphorical sense, following some kind of pattern, e. g. the advice or 
command of some one, or in a comparison), or finally the idea of relying ox depend¬ 
ing upon . . ., or even of merely striking or touching somethings 

i Thus the use of 3 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mic. 7, 2 D* 7 Ka 
there is none upright among men; in the sense of consisting of in specifying 
the constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gen. 7, 21 and ail flesh died ... in 
(= consisting of) fowl, See. Also after ideas of appearing , manifesting oneself 
representing, being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop, in the sphere, 
after the manner of, see above), consisting of.. ., tanquam, the a essential of 
the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek Iv, the Latin in 2 , and the 
French en, e.g. Ex. 6, 3 I appeared unto Abraham ... ' 3 $ as El Shaddai; 
Ps. 68, 5 FPa his name is Jah (comp. Is. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 into NVT) 
but he is (manifests himself as) one, i. e. he remains always the same ; Deut. 26, 5. 
28, 62 'ntpil in the condition of being few ; Is. 40, 10. Ps. 39, 7. 55, 19.— 
Comp, also such examples as Ex. 18,4 (Ps. 35, 2. 146, 5) *")|j;a as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22. 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin of all these 
forms of expression Ps. 54, 6 is especially instructive, since Hfta 'DtDDa 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the D'DtDD, but only to ascribe 
to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
Ps. 118, 7. Jud. 11, 35 [the plur. as in § 124. g-t\. —Comp. Gesenius, This. 
Linguae Hebr ., i. 174 sq., and Delitzsch on Ps. 35, 2. 

k (2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, striking, 
reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, in English 
sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by compounds with 
an, e. g. anfassen — a ITO, anruhren = a &c. To the same category belongs 
also the construction of verbs denoting authority (?J^D, HT), the last 

prop, to tread on . . .) with a, inasmuch as the exercise of the authority is regarded 
as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the introduction of the object by a 
after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental action is to be represented as 
extending to some one or something; e. g. a fcO jj to call on some one, a 
iurare per aliquem, a to enquire of some one. Again, a nfcO to look upon, 
3 ypt? to hearken to (but cf. also letter m), generally with the secondary idea 
of participation, or of the pleasure with which one sees or hears anything, especially 
pleasure at the misfortunes of others, hence a PIK") to see his desire on any one or 
anything ; comp, however, Gen. 21, 16 let me not look upon the death of the child; 
1 Sam. 6, 19 because they had looked [irreverently] at the ark of the Lord, 

Closely related to this is the use of a: 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 


1 Comp. Wandel, De particular Hebr. a indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 

9 E. g. res in praeda captae, i. e. things taken as spoil ; see Nagelsbach, Lot. 
Stilistik, § 123, 4. 
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e. g. 3 J'DKH to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something; 

3 n 03 to have confidence in.,,; 3 to rejoice in or at something, See. ; 3 "133 
to speak of {about) some one or something, Deut. 6, 7. 1 Sam. 19, 3 sq. &c. 

(4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time the m 
secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the partitive use of 3, 

e. g. 3 J>3K to share in eating something, Ex. 12, 43 sqq. Lev. 22, 11 ; also simpiy 
to eat , to taste ^something, Jud. 13, 16. Job 21, 25 ; so also 3 Dr6 to eat of and 
3 nny 1 to drink of something, Prov. 9, 5 ; 3 JJOt? to hear a whisper of something. 

Job 26, 14; 3 fctbO to bear a share ^something, Num. 11, 17. Ezek. 18, 20. 

Job 7,13. Comp, also 3 p^n to give a share ^something, Job 39, 17; 3 HJ 3 
to do building to, Neh. 4, 4. 

(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 11 
that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with something; 
comp. Gen. 9, 4 WD 33 with the life thereof; 15, 14. 32, 11 ' 5 >pD 3 with my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined with a verb of motion {to come with something) expresses 
the idea of bringing, e. g. Jud. 15,1 Samson visited his wife with a kid , i.e. he 
brought her a kid; Deut. 23, 5. 1 Chron. 15, 19 sqq. 16, 6. 

(6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by something 0 
(see letter n), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3, which represents 
the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as something with which one 
has associated himself in order to perform an action; comp. Mic. 4, 14 D 3$3 
they smite with the rod; Is. 10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 *J 3 by thee (so also 44,6, 
parallel with *JD# 3 ); Is- 10, 34. Hos. 1, 7. 12, 14; comp, also 3 33 V to labour 

by means of some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex. 1, 14 and elsewhere. 

On 3 with the passive to introduce the means or the author, see § 121 ,j. 

A variety of the 3 instrumenti is 3 pretii (the price being considered as the p 
means of acquiring a thing), comp. Gen. 23, 9. 29, 18 (^H 33 ); 30, 16. 33, 19. 

34, 15 («ta on this condition); 37, 28 ; also, in a wider sense, Gen. 18, 28 3 for 
the sake of; 29, 18. 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such q 
expressions as Ps. 44, 20 and thou coveredst over us with the shadow of 

death; Job 16, 10 DH'D 3 rtJJB they have opened wide their mouth against 
me (prop, have made an opening with their mouth) ; comp. Ps. 22, 8. Ex. 7, 20 
he lifted up nt 9 B 3 the rod; Jos. 8, 18. Lam. 1, 17. Analogous to some English 
expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, Ps. 35, 16, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Job 16, 9; to wink the eye, Prov. 10, 10, and to wink with the eye, Prov. 

6, 13; so to shake the head, Ps. 22, 8, and to shake with the head, Jer. 18, 16. 

Job 16, 4.—In all these instances the verb (intransitive) construed with 3 has 
a greater independence, and consequently more emphasis than the verb construed 
with a direct accusative; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the 
action, while the noun introduced by 3 is used rather as a merely adverbial 


1 To be distinguished from 3 ■* to drink from (a cup, 8 cc., Gen. 44, 5. 

Amos 6, 6), as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dan. 5, 2). Comp, also iv vonjplois (Xen. 
Anab. 6, 1, 4), Iv xP v<rt * , A iCwy ‘ nivtw (3 Ezra 3, 6), in ossibus bibere in Florus, and 
the French boire dans une tasse . 
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complement An instructive example of this is bty> J 03 vocem emitters to utter 
a voice, also to thunder , while in JHJ Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34. Jer. 12, 8), |TI 3 has 
an independent sense = he thundered with his voice (i. e. mightily). 

(c) b 1 to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to 
represent the most varied relations of an action or condition with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of b as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessoris or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129; on b with the passive, to introduce the author 
or the cause, see $ 121./; on ) in a purely local sense (e. g. ^B'b at thy right 
hand\ prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e.g. 3 *TJ?b at evening, &c.) 
or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of J) properly belong to the government of the verb: 

(1) Asa nota dativi 3 to introduce the remoter object; also 

(a) To introduce the dativus cotnmodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ezek. 37, 11) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 
in the form of a pronoun with b» as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus , with 
many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occurrence 
in question for a particular subject. In this construction the person of the pronoun 
must always agree with that of the verbal form 8 . By far the most frequent use 
of this b is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after imperatives, e. g. go, 

get thee away, Gen. 12,1. 22,2. Deut. 2,13 (also in the feminine, Cant. 2,10. 13); 
’ll’ '103 turn thee aside , 2 Sam. 2, 21; D 3 ^> WD take your journey , Deut. 1,7; 
D 3 *> rhy pass ye over ; *?jb“rn 3 fleet (to save thyself), Gen. 27, 43; 
get thee up. Is. 40, 9; D 3 b UB turn you, Deut I, 40; D 3 b X 2 X# return ye, Deut. 
5, 27; ?jb rise up, Cant 2, 10; D 3 b W 0 abide ye, Gen. 22, 5; ^|b inn 
forbear thee, 2 Chron. 35, 21 (in the plural, Is. 2, 22); Dsb * 3 H take you, Deut. 
1, 13. Jos. 18, 4. Jud. 20, 7. 2 Sam. 16, 20, and so almost regularly Tjb 
(see above, § 51. n) cave tibil and D 3 b VTOBfrl take heed to yourselves; ^jb HOT 
be thou like , Cant, a, 17 (cf. verse 9). 8,14, is remarkable; after a perfect consecutive, 

1 Ki. 17, 3. 1 Sam. 22, 5; after an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Is. 36, 9 ^|b ntp 3 fl) 
and puttest thy trust .—In the 3rd person, e.g. rib 3 t?rfl and sat her down, 
Gen. 21, 16; comp. Ex. 18, 26. Ps. 120, 6. 123, 4. Job 6, 19; even after 
a participle, Hos. 8, 9.—In the 1st person plural, Ezek. 37, 11. 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, appointing 
to something, esteeming as something; in short, in all those cases in which, accord* 
ing to § 117. ii, a second accusative may also be used. 

(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, 
with regard to ... (§ 143. e) ; so after a vcrbum dicendi , Gen. 20, 13; after 
a circumstantial expression, 1 Ki. 10, 23; comp. Is. 36, 9; even before the verb, 
Jer. 9, 2.—To the same class belongs also the Lamedh inscriptions (untranslatable 

1 Comp. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prdpos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

* Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, before 
vowels ad, French h, Spanish d) and in English to are used as a periphrasis for the 
dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by b, cf. § 117. n. 

3 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 
me no buts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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in English, and hardly more than a mere quotation-mark) which introduces the exact 
wording of an inscription or title; thus Is. 8, 1 write upon it ... (the words) 

*131 in© (comp, verse 3, where the naturally is not used); Ezek. 37,16. 

(d) ft?, originally (according to % 101. a) prop, separation 1 , represents both V 
the idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion 
away from something, hence also descent\ origin from a place, Amos 1, 1. 

(1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the sense w 
of {taken) from among ...,e numero, e.g. Gen. 3,1 subtil as none other of the beasts, 

&c.; comp. 3, 14. Dent. 33, 34. 1 Sam. 15, 33. Jud. 5, 24 (so especially after 
the idea of choosing out of * a larger class, 1 Sam. 2, 28; comp. Ex. 19, 5 and 
elsewhere), and on the other hand, the sense of without (separated, free from . . .\ 
e. g. Is. 23, 3 DDK n $30 without the bow (i.e. without one needing to bend a bow 
against them) they were made prisoners; comp. Jer. 48, 45 HbO without strength ; 
Mic. 3, 6. Job 11, 15. 19, 26. 21,9, also such examples as Num. 15, 24 far 
from the eyes, i. e. unobserved by the congregation; Prov. 20, 3. 

Here also belongs the use of ftp after the ideas of restraining , withholding from, X 
refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can render only 
by complete final or consecutive clauses, e. g. 1 Sam. 15. 23 he hath rejected thee 
to? away from (being) king , instead of 'D rf'TO (as in verse 26), that thou be 
no longer king; comp. 1 Ki. 15, 13. Is. 17, 1 so that it is no longer a city; 

Jer. 17, 16. Job 28, 11 he bindeth the streams *030 that they trickle not; Gen. 

16, 2. 23, 6 ihpD that thou shouldst not bury thy dead; Is. 24, 10. 

The JO has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea of y 
precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding verb, 
e. g. Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim fliOD away from seeing i. e. so that he could not 
see ; Is. 7, 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces DJ 7 D that it be not a people (just as 
in Is. 23, 1. Jer. 48, 2. 42. Ps. 83, 3); Lev. 26, 13. Is. 5, 6. 49, 15. 54,9. 


* Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, “d 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr. Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 1 separation* 
as the starting-point of its various uses. 

* All the partitive uses of fp come under this idea of separation out of a larger 

class. Thus |D is used in the sense of some, something , and even one , in such 
expressions as and he slew . . . also v )£p (divers ) of the princes of Israel, 

2 Chron. 21, 4; "^SD Lev. 4, 2; 1 Ki. 18, 5; 1 BH DID some of the blood of 
the bullock, Ex. 29, 12 and elsewhere; Job 27, 6 my heart doth not reproach me 
*PJD for any , i. e. for one, of my days; 38, 12 *pDJD one of thy days, i. e. ever in 
thy life (this explanation is confirmed by 1 Ki. 1, 6; comp, also 1 Sam. 14, 45. 
25, 28). In this way also, the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) 
idiom is to be explained, by which JD before flriK is equivalent to ullus; 
e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and shall do DSHD finNO any one of these things; 5, 13. Dent. 15,7. 
Ezek. 18, 10.— “fp is used in the sense of the Arabic min el-bey an or explicative 
min (often to be simply translated by namely ), e. g. in Gen. 7, 23 of all that was, 
i. e. so far as it was, probably also Gen. 6 , 2 (« whomsoever they chose). 

D d 
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Ezra 3,63 1 (for other pregnant constructions with }D see below, letter Jf ); on 
and pWD without, cf. § 152. 

Z (a) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of ftp after such 
ideas as to go away from , to beware, to be afraid of, to flu, to escape , to hide one - 
self from (comp. koXvtttoj dir6 , custodire ab ), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is. 33, 15. On the idea of starting from anything depends finally 
the very frequent causative use of JO on account of, in consequence of (comp, our 
that comes from ...), prae, e.g. yyo for multitude, 1 Ki. 8, 3. 
a a (0 “by *. The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon (hrf) * 

and over (inrtp, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is'explained the use of “by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning (“by &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, 
&c. is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of to lie, 
rest, lean, rely, press upon something; comp, also, for the last, such examples as 
Is. 1, 14. Job 7, 20. 23, 2 and especially 2 Sam. 18, j 1 prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 
bb ( 2 ) From the original meaning over is explained the use of “by after ideas of 
covering, protecting, guarding “by HD 3 , “by ; also the combinations “by Dn") 
to have compassion upon .. ., “by DV1, “by bpn to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Comp, also 
“by Dnbp Jud. 9, 17 = to fight for some one, i. e. in his defence. 

CC ( 3 ) Moreover “by is used after verbs of standing and going, to express a towering 
over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea 
has altogether fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered 
in English by means of other prepositions (by, with, before, near), e.g. Gen. 41, 1 
and elsewhere, Pharaoh ... stood "ItOrrby by the Nile (above the water level; 
comp. Ps. 1,3), and so especially “by in the pregnant sense to stand serving 
before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zech. 4, 14 (comp. 
Is. 6, 2, where b byt 3 D is used for “by); “by llTAn to present oneself by command 
before some one. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere. Comp, also * 12 "by, 'l?~by (Job 1, 14) 
near, at (on) the side of some one or something. 


1 On the use of JD to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the 
idea of distance from ..., comp, below, § 133. a; on ftp as expressing the distance 
of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. Ps. 73, 20 after awaking 

(comp. i£ dpiorov, ab itinere), or after the lapse of. . ., e. g. Gen. 38, 24. Hos. 
6 , 2, and very frequently J*j3tp from the end of i. e. after the lapse of.. ., see the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of ftp to represent resting beside anything, like the Latin 
prope abesse ab .. . 

* Comp. Budie, Die hebr. Prdpos . *Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

* Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, “by also implies 
in addition to something, comp. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40. 32,12 (probably 
a proverbial saying *= mother and children) ; Deut. 22,6. Also by notwithstanding 
is no doubt properly in addition to, e.g. Job 10, 7 although thou knowest, prop. 
in addition to thy knowing .—From the original meaning upon is also derived that 
of on account of (prop, upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to, 
since the pattern is regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 


A 
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(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to something, dd 
at something) there arise finally all the various constructions with “by in the sense 
of towards , against. The original idea (which in many of these constructions has 
become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailer endeavours 
to take up his position over the person attacked, so as to reach him from above, or 
to overpower him; comp, especially “by tttp to rise up over i.e. against some one, 
then with a transference of thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, 

“by Dnb} to fight against . . . , “by njn to encamp against . . ., “by SJDKJ to be 
gathered together , to assemble against (Mic. 4, 11; comp. Ps. 2, 2), See.; even after 
verbs which express a mental action, e. g. “by 3pn to imagine evil against 
any one, &c. 

4 . Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate ce 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 

In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in sense 
is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructs praegnans have been already noticed above ff 
in letters x and y under “ftp; for “jD comp, also Ps. 22, 22 ' 3129 * 

'iTPjy and thou hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen 
(in Is. 38, 17, which Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul 
from the pit , read rD^n with the LXX); Gen. 25, 23. 2 Sam. 18, 19. Job 28, 12; 
comp, also “JtD HJJ Ps. 73, 27 to go a whoring from any one i. e. to be unfaithful 
to him; “ftp Ps. 18, 22 = depart wickedly from God; “ftp n Ps. 28, 1 
to be silent from one (to turn away in silence); comp. Job 13, 13. 

Pregnant constructions with 'YIN : Num. 14, 24 equivalent to 'YIN ]"D^b &S 

and he made full to walk i.e. walked fully after me; 1 Sam. 13, 7 I'YIX Win 
they trembled after him i. e. went after him trembling; with “b« Gen. 43, 33 
FIOPI to turn in astonishment to some one (comp. Is. 13, 8); BHI 

V - ▼ » # V ""T 

Is. 11, 10 and elsewhere, to turn inquiringly to some one; Is. 41, 1 

to turn in silence to some one; “bx YY1 Gen. 42, 28 to turn trembling to some 
one (comp. HKlpb Y^n to come trembling to meet , 1 Sam. 21, 2) ; comp, further 
Jer. 41, 7. Ps. 7, 7. 2 Chron. 32, 1; with 3 Ps. 55, 19 he hath redeemed and 
hath put my soul in peace , exactly like Ps. 118, 5; with b Ps. 74, 7 they have 
profaned and cast. . . even to the ground; comp. 89, 40. 

5 . In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition hh 
is sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member 1 ; e.g. 3 Is. 40, 19. 48, 14 he shall perform his pleasure b 333 

on Babylon , and his arm shall be D '%3 (for on the Chaldaeans; 

Job 15, 3; b Is. 28, 6. Ezek. 39, 4. Job 34, 10 (perhaps also Gen. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member; 
see $ 152. s. 
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Ezra 2 ,6a 1 (for other pregnant constructions with ftp see below, letter ff) ; on 'bao 
and f'Wp without, cf. § 152.^. 

,£ (a) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of ftp after snch 

ideas as to go away from, to bewarp, to be afraid of, to flee t to escape , to hide one - 
self from (comp. ko\vtttoj Att6 , custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is. 33, 15. On the idea of starting from anything depends finally 
the very frequent causative use of ftp on account of in consequence of (comp, our 
that comes from .. .), prae, e.g. a *70 for multitude , 1 Ki. 8, 3. 
a a M “by a . The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon (ivt) s 

and over (xrtcip, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of "by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning ("by &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, 
&c. is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of to lie, 
rest, lean , rely, press upon something; comp, also, for the last, such examples as 
Is. 1, 14. Job 7, 20. 23, 2 and especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 
bb ( 3 ) From the original meaning over is explained the use of "by after ideas of 
covering, protecting, guarding “by HD3, "by f?2 ; also the combinations "by DH") 
to have compassion upon .. ., “by DV1, "by bpn to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Comp, also 
“by Dnb? Jud. 9, 17 = to fight for some one, i.e. in his defence. 

CC ( 3 ) Moreover "by is used after verbs of standing and going , to express a towering 
over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea 
has altogether fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered 
in English by means of other prepositions {by, with, before , near), e.g. Gen. 41, 1 
and elsewhere, Pharaoh . . . stood ")tOn"by by the Nile (above the water level; 
comp. Ps. I, 3), and so especially "by * 7 Dy in the pregnant sense to stand serving 
before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zech. 4, 14 (comp. 
Is. 6, 2, where b bytptp is used for "by); "by SJTrin to present oneself by command 
before some one. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere. Comp, also T"by, 'T“by (Job 1, 14) 
near, at (on) the side of some one or something. 


1 On the use of ftp to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the 
idea of distance from .. ., comp, below, § 133. a; on ftp as expressing the distance 
of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after , e.g. Ps. 73, 20 after awaking 

(comp. dpioTov, ab itinere ), or after the lapse of. . ., e.g. Gen. 38, 24. Hos. 
6 , 2, and very frequently f^5tp from the end of i. e. after the lapse of. . ., see the 
Lexicon; also for the use of ftp to represent resting beside anything, like the Latin 
prope abesse ab .. . 

* Comp. Budie, Die hebr. Prdpos . 'Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

* Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, "by also implies 
in addition to something, comp. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40. 32, 12 (probably 
a proverbial saying= mother and children) ; Dent. 22,6. Also by notwithstanding 
is no doubt properly in addition to, e.g. Job 10, 7 although thou knowest, prop. 
in addition to thy knowing. —From the original meaning upon is also derived that 
of on account of (prop, upon the ground of) and in agreement with , according to, 
since the pattern is regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 
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§ 119.] Subordination o/Nouns to the Verb, etc. 403 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to something, dd 
at something) there arise finally all the various constructions with “by in the sense 
of towards , against '. The original idea (which in many of these constructions has 
become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailer endeavours 
to take up his position over the person attacked, so as to reach him from above, or 
to Gwrpower him; comp, especially “by tttp to rise up over i. e. against some one, 
then with a transference of thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, 

“by Dnb? to fight against . . ., “by run to encamp against .. ., “by SJDX3 to be 
gathered together, to assemble against (Mic. 4, 11; comp. Ps. 2, 2), See.; even after 
verbs which express a mental action, e. g. “by to imagine evil against 

any one, &c. 

4 . Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate ce 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 

In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in sense 
is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed above ff 
in letters x and y under “ftp; for “ftp comp, also Ps. 22, 22 D'DT U/ 129 * 
UJnUy and thou hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen 
(in Is. 38, 17, which Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul 
from the pit , read PDbn with the LXX); Gen. 25, 23. 2 Sam. 18, 19. Job 28, 12 ; 
comp, also “jt> Ps. 73, 27 to go a whoring from any one i. e. to be unfaithful 
to him; “ftp JlBh Ps. 18, 22= to depart wickedly from God; “ftp Bhn Ps. 28, 1 
to be silent from one (to turn away in silence); comp. Job 13, 13. 

Pregnant constructions with '"inK : Num. 14, 24 equivalent to 'inX fD^b Ntbtp^ gg 
and he made full to walk i. e. walked fully after me; 1 Sam. 13, 7 VTIH 

they trembled after him i. e. went after him trembling; with -bx Gen. 43, 33 
rlDTI to turn in astonishment to some one (comp. Is. 13, 8); 

Is. 11, 10 and elsewhere, to turn inquiringly to some one; “bx Bh“jnn Is. 41, 1 
to turn in silence to some one; “bx Tin Gen. 42, 28 to turn trembling to some 
one (comp. HXlpb T)n to come trembling to meet , 1 Sam. 21, 2) ; comp, further 
Jer. 41, 7. Ps. 7, 7. 2 Chron. 32, 1; with 3 Ps. 55, 19 he hath redeemed and 
hath put my soul in peace , exactly like Ps. 1 18, 5; with b Ps. 74, 7 they have 
profaned and cast. . . even to the ground; comp. 89, 40. 

5 . In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition hh 
is sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member 1 ; e.g. 2 Is. 40, 19. 48, 14 he shall perform his pleasure bans 

on Babylon , and his arm shall be (for on the Chaldaeans; 

Job 15, 3; b Is. 28, 6. Ezek. 39, 4. Job 34, 10 (perhaps also Gen. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member; 
see $ 152. s. 
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402 The Parts of Speech. [§ ng: 

Ezra a, 6a 1 (for other pregnant constructions with ftp see below, letter ff ); on 'bat? 
and pKD without, cf. § 152. y. 

Z (2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of ftp after such 
ideas as to go away from, to btivarp, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide one - 
self from (comp. KoXvirrai dirb , custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is. 33, 15. On the idea of starting from anything depends finally 
the very frequent causative use of ftp on account of, in consequence of (comp, our 
that comes from ...), prae, e. g. for multitude, 1 Ki. 8, 3. 
aa M “by *• The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon (!*f) s 
and over {vrrip, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of “by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning (“by *TjpB), &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, 
&c. is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of to lie, 
rest, lean, rely, press upon something; comp, also, for the last, such examples as 
Is. 1, 14. Job 7, 20. 23, 2 and especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 
bb ( 3 ) From the original meaning over is explained the use of “by after ideas of 
covering, protecting, guarding “by HD 3 , “by fpa ; also the combinations “by DPR 
to have compassion upon .. ., “by DV1, “by bpn to spare %ome one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Comp, also 
“by Onbp Jud. 9, 17 — to fight for some one, i. e. in his defence. 

CC ( 3 ) Moreover “by is used after verbs of standing and going , to express a towering 
over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea 
has altogether fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered 
in English by means of other prepositions {by, with, before, near ), e.g. Gen. 41, I 
and elsewhere, Pharaoh . . . stood "lN^H“by by the Nile (above the water level; 
comp. Ps. I, 3), and so especially “by *10y in the pregnant sense to stand serving 
before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zech. 4, 14 (comp. 
Is. 6, 2, where b bytptp is used for “by); “by to present oneself by command 

before some one. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere. Comp, also T“by, 'T“by (Job 1, 14) 
near , at ( on) the side of some one or something. 


1 On the use of ftp to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the 
idea of distance from .. ., comp, below, $ 133.0; on ftp as expressing the distance 
of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. Ps. 73, 20 after awaking 

(comp. dpioTov, ab itinere), or after the lapse of. . ., e.g. Gen. 38, 24. Hos. 
6, 2, and very frequently pjjjtp from the end of i. e. after the lapse of see the 
Lexicon; also for the use of ftp to represent resting beside anything, like the Latin 
props abesse ab .. . 

a Comp. Budie, Die hebr. Prdpos . *Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

* Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, “by also implies 
in addition to something, comp. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40. 32, 12 (probably 
a proverbial sayings mother and children); Dent. 22,6. Also by notwithstanding 
is no doubt properly in addition to, e. g. Job 10, 7 although thou knowest, prop. 
in addition to thy knowing. —From the original meaning upon is also derived that 
of on account of (prop, upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to, 
since the pattern is regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 
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§ ii 90 Subordination of Nouns to the Verb, etc. 403 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to something, dd 
at something) there arise finally all the various constructions with “by in the sense 
of towards , against . The original idea (which in many of these constructions has 
become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailer endeavours 
to take up his position over the person attacked, so as to reach him from above, or 
to overpower him; comp, especially “by tttp to rise up over i. e. against some one, 
then with a transference of thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, 

“by Dnbj to fight against . . ., “by njn to encamp against . . ., “by to be 

gathered together , to assemble against (Mic. 4, 11; comp. Ps. a, 2), &c.; even after 
verbs which express a mental action, e. g. “by to imagine evil against 

any one, &c. 

4 . Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate ee 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 

In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in sense 
is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this construciio praegnans have been already noticed above ff 
in letters x and y under “JO; for “JtD comp, also Ps. 2a, 2a D't ?3 'JlpO* 
'3TP3y and thou hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen 
(in Is. 38, 17, which Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul 
from the pit , read JFpbn with the LXX); Gen. 25, 23. 2 Sam. 18, 19. Job 28, 12; 
comp, also “jO HJJ Ps. 73, 27 to go a whoring from any one i.e. to be unfaithful 
to him; “ftp Ps. 18, 22= to depart wickedly from God; “JO KHI1 Ps. 28, 1 
to be silent from one (to turn away in silence); comp. Job 13, 13. 

Pregnant constructions with 'THK : Num. 14, 24 equivalent to 'inN fD^b Ntbp^ gg 
and he made full to walk i.e. walked fully after me; 1 Sam. 13, 7 1 ^ 0 # Win 
they trembled after him i.e. went after him trembling; with G en - 43 . 33 
Pipri to turn in astonishment to tome one (comp. Is. 13, 8); “i>K 
Is. 11, 10 and elsewhere, to turn inquiringly to some one; “b« e*nnn is. 41, 1 
to turn in silence to some one; “btf TVJ Gen. 42, 28 to turn trembling to some 
one (comp. HfiOpb T^n to come trembling to meet , 1 Sam. 21, 2) ; comp, further 
Jer. 41, 7. Ps. 7, 7. 2 Chron. 32, 1; with 3 Ps. 55, 19 he hath redeemed and 
hath put my soul in peace , exactly like Ps. 118, 5; with b Ps. 74, 7 they have 
profaned and cast.. . even to the ground; comp. 89, 40. 

5 . In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition hh 
is sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member 1 ; e.g. 3 Is. 40, 19. 48, 14 he shall perform his pleasure b 333 

on Babylon , and his arm shall be 0'%? (for on the Chaldaeans; 

Job 15, 3; ^ Is. 28, 6. Ezek. 39, 4. Job 34, 10 (perhaps also Gen. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member; 
see § 152. s. 
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404 The Parts of Speedy [§ 120. 

45, 8; may, however, be regarded here as a second accusative 
according to § 117. »V); fjp!* Is. 48, 9; "ft? Is. 58, 13. Ps. 141, 9; 
“I? Is. 15. 8; nrm i s . 61, 7.' 

ii 6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e.g. in vain, Ezek. 6, io; 

after this; (Eccles. 8, io. Est. 4, 16) then; and therefore; 
hitherto . 

§ 120. Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb . Co-ordination 
of Complementary Verbal Ideas . 

a 1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without j>), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form 
of a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; comp, letters d and g below, and § 114.«, note 3. 

b (a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114. c, 
and the numerous examples given in $ 114. m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see $ 113. d. —The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is. 33, 1 ^Dnrp (comp, for the 

form, $ 67. v) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler , i.e. to spoil; Jer. 22, 30 
3 C* . . . r&r he shall never prosper, sitting , i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon. 1, 6 
what meanest thou, sleeping? i.e. that thou sleepest 1 ; by a verbal adjective, 
1 Sam. 3, 2 now his eyes HlrO ^nn had begun as dim , i. e. to wax dim. 

C (*) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the 
imperfect* (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with 
both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is. 42, 21 . ♦ . ySH ffifF 

it pleased the Lord . .. to magnifyi &c.; Job 32, 22 YiyT I know not 
to give flattering titles; after a perfect consecutive, 1 Sam. ao, 19 (where for 
YVI we should read with the LXX * 7 | 3 BJjl); after an imperfect, Ps. 88,11. 102,14. 

1 In fjjJD 1 Sam. 16, 16, which appears to be a case of this kind, two 
different readings are combined, in' and the simple fjjiO. 

9 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (comp. e.g. 
the Peshijti, Luke 18, 13); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Comp., moreover, the Latin quid vis faciam? Terence; 
vo/o hoe oratori contingot, Cicero, Brut. 84; and our I would it were; l thought 
he would go. 
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$ i2o.] Verbal Ideas under Government of a Verb. 405 

Job 19, 3. 24, 14.—(2) with a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Lev. 

9, 6 this is the thing rtffP which the Lord commanded (that) ye 

should do; a negative imperfect follows rty¥ in Lam. 1, 10; after the imperfect, 

Is. 47, I (5) '3 for thou shalt no more continue (that) 

they call thee , i.e. thou shalt no longer be called, &c.; Num. 22, 6 peradventure 
/ shall prevail (that) we may smite them , and (that) I may drive them out of 
the land (^K may, however, be a scribal error for due to the preceding 

fa, and in that case the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 

2 Sam. 21, 4.—A perfect is possibly subordinated in Lam. 1, 10; but the explana¬ 
tion of as a relative clause is preferable. 

2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in letters a-c), d 
the co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the form of 
a finite verb (cf. above, letter c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre¬ 
sponding to the first (but see below, letter e) by means of ) (!,})’. 

As a rule, here also (see above, letter a) the principal idea is 
introduced only by the second verb, while the first (especially 
qpj 1 , spplfl) contains the definition of the manner of the action, 
e.g. Gen. 26, 18 ">3^ 215*1 and he returned and digged , i.e. he 
digged again; 2 KL i, 11. 13; in the perfect consecutive, Is. 6, 13; 
with VPta, e.g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham added and took a wife , 
i.e. again took a wife; Gen. 38, 5 and frequently; with bnn 
Gen. 9, 20; with b'Kin in the jussive, Job 6, 9; in the imperative 
(comp. § no. h), Jud. 19, 6 J^ t be content\ I pray thee , and 

tarry all night (comp, the English he was persuaded , and remained 
for to remain ); 2 Sam. 7, 29; with "VU? Gen. 24, 18. 20 and else¬ 
where ; with TOn Cant. 2, 3. 

Rem. i. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, other e 
combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive (comp. 

§ 112. d), e.g. Deut. 31, 12 that they flJiTVlK IfcW VlD^ may learn, and fear 
the Lord\ L e. to fear the Lord; Is. 1, 19. Hos. 2, 11. Est. 8, 6. Dan. 9, 25 £; 
perfect and imperfect, Job 23, 3 (0 that I knew how I might find him); perfect 
and imperfect consecutive, Jos. 7, 7. Eccles. 4, 1. 7; jussive and imperative, Job 
17, 10; comp., finally, Gen. 47, 6 ri^T"DtO and if thou knowest and 

there are among them, &c. f i. e. that there are among them. 


1 Comp, the English colloquial expression I will try and do it. 

9 Of a different kind are the cases in which with a negative is co-ordinated 
with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action; cf. Num. 11, 25 they 
prophesied and added not, sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no more; Deut 
5, 19. Job 27, 19 (reading *pp* 4 * l6j). 
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f 2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural com¬ 
plement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in the form 
of an historical statement, e.g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph commanded and they filled' 
(prop, that they should fill, and they filled .. .; comp, the full form of expression 
in Gen. 50, a); a further command is then added by means of j) and the infinitive; 
Ex. 36, 6; another instance of the same kind is Gen. 30, 27 I have divined and 
the Lord hath blessed me, See., i. e. that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. 

g (b) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula * in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110J) the imperatives (HWP, *D*p, 
&C.) and ^ (nab, -ab, &c.) are exceedingly common in the form 
of inteijections, before verbs which express a movement or other 
action, e.g. D*P arise, walk, Gen. 13, 17. 19, 15. 27, 43; in 

the plural, Gen. 19,14; Ex. 19, 24 THI^ go, get thee down; 1 Sam. 3,9; 
with a following cohortative, 1 Sam. 9, 10 come, let us go; 

Gen. 31, 44 and frequently.—Also with sppln, Hos. 1, 6 sppfo* *6 
DplK I will not add further and have mercy , i.e. will no longer have 
mercy; Is. 52, 1. Prov. 23, 35; ^(likewise a periphrasis for again) in 
the perfect, Zech. 8, 15; in the imperfect, Mic. 7, 19. Ps. 7, 13. 59, 7. 
71, 20; in the jussive, Job 10, 16; in the cohortative, Gen. 30, 31; 
in the imperative, Jos. 5, 2. 1 Sam. 3, 5 lie down again; (some¬ 

times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Deut. 
i, 5. Hos. 5,11; in the imperative, Job 6, 28; \^y^—much, 1 Sam. 2, 3 
pny do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much 

arrogancy; in the imperative, Ps. 51, 4; Deut. 2, 24 i>nn 

begin,possess; Lam. 4, 14 W?' without metis being able to 

touch, &c.; ^1?=quickly, in the perfect, Ps. 106, 13; in the imperative, 
Gen. 19, 22. Jud. 9, 48. Est. 6, 10.—Other examples are: Hos. 9, 9 
P'95 W=deeply, radically; Zeph. 3,7 D' 3 & 7 )=zearly (even in the participle, 
Hos. 6, 4. 13, 3); Is. 29, 4 b^=low, comp. Jer. 13, 18; Jos. 3, 16 
09 wholly; Ps. 112, 9 "tiB= plentifully . 

h Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more vigorous 
and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (comp. e.g. Is. 5a, 1. 
Hos. 1, 6, with Gen. 25, 1, &c.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting even in 
prose; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of D^p and 
Gen. 30, 31. Deut. 1, 5. 2, 24. Jos. 3, 16. 1 Sam. 3, 5) cf. also Neh. 3, ao. 


1 Comp, the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 102. 

* To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally important 
and independent verbs are used together without the copula in vigorous poetic 
imagery, e.g. Ex. 15, 9. Job 29, 8, and elsewhere. 
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I Chron. 13, a. For special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may 
even come first; thus Is. 53, 11 yafe^ HKT he shall see , he shall be satisfied (sc. 
with the sight), for the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the 
sight; Jer. 4, 5 cry, fill % i. e. cry with a full (loud) voice. 

§ 121. Construciion of Passive Verbs . 

1 . Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the a 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of nearer definition; comp. 

§ 117. a,p, u) may in the passive, according to our mode of expression, 
be construed personally , the object of the active sentence now becoming 
the subject, e.g. Gen. 35, 19 ^ 57 ] ^ 9 $! and Rachel died\ and 

was buried , &c. The passive, however, is very frequently used im¬ 
personally (in the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Deut. 21, 3 sq. 
Ezek. 16, 34 (with a dative added, 2 Sam. 17,16. Is. 53, 5. Lam. 5, 5), 
or with the object of the active construction still subordinated in 
the accusative 1 , e.g. Gen. 27, 42 ngaib and there 

were told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau; 2 Sam. 21,11. 

1 Ki. 18, 13. 

Other examples are: after Niph., Gen. 4, 18 Tj'jrHK T|fanJ? and unto b 

Enoch was bom Irad (comp. Num. 26, 60, and after an infinitive, Gen. 21, 5); 
Gen. 17, 5. 21, 8 (after an infinitive); 29, 27. Ex. 21, 28. 25, 28. Lev. 6, 13. Num. 

7, 10 (after an infinitive); 26, 55 (comp, verse 53) ; Num. 16, 29. Deut. 20, 8 
(where, however, for Dt 3 J the Hiph. Dtp' should be read, according to 1, 28); Jos. 

7, 15 ; with the object preceding, Ex. 13, 7. Lev. 2, 8. 19, 20. Is. 16, 10. Dan. 

9, 24*.—Also after Pu'al, Jer. 50, 20; before Pu*al, Is. 14, 3 (IjpK equivalent to 
the internal object JTlbjJ = which they have caused to be performed by thee) ; Job 
22, 9; according to the Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, where, however, the 
Samaritan and LXX read flip' for * 13 '; the Samaritan in Gen. 35, 26 and 46, 27 
also reads VlpJ, and this (or *1^) should certainly be read instead of VTp 1 in 

2 Sam. 21, 22.—After Hoph., Ex. 10, 8. 27, 7. Lev. 10, 18. 16, 27. Num. 32, 5. 

1 Ki. 2, 21. Job 30, 15; after the infinitive Hoph., Gen. 40, 20. Ezek. 16, 4sq.; 
before Hoph., Is. 17, 1. 21, 2. Hos. 10, 6. Zech. 13, 6. Ps. 87, 3; after the infini¬ 
tive Hothpa'el, Lev. 13, 55 sq. 

1 When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusativi , or by its disagree¬ 
ment with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it naturally cannot 
be determined whether the construction is really impersonal. The construction 
itself can only be explained by supposing that while using the passive form 
the speaker at the same time thinks of some author or authors of the action 
in question, just as on the theory of the Arab grammarians a concealed agent 
is included in every passive. This accounts for the possibility (comp. § 144 . g) 
of using the active without a specified subject as a periphrasis for the passive. 

* In 2 Ki. 18, 30 JJJT is to be read or "TIK is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is. 36,15. 
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c 2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (according to 
§ 117. cc) retain in the passive construction at least one accusative, 
namely that of the second or remoter object, whilst the nearer 
object now becomes the subject. Thus, corresponding to 
which I will show thee (Gen. 12,1) the passive is (Ex. 

25, 40) which thou hast been shown, i. e. which has been shown to 
thee; comp. Ex. 26, 30 (but in Lev. 13,49 with an accusative of the 
person); Job 7, 3. In Ps. 22,16 'nlpbp depends on an assumed 
transitive governing two accusatives (= my tongue is made to 

cleave to my jaws); also in Is. 1, 20, ye shall be devoured 

with the sword, is not an accus. instrumenti, but most probably 
an accusative of the object retained from the active construction \ 

d Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are— (a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (§ 117. cc), Ps. 80, 11 UD 3 the mountains 

were covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Prov. 19, 23. So also some of 
the examples in $ 116. k of passive participles of these verbs, Jnd. 18, n. 1 Sam. 
a, 18. 17, 5. 1 Ki. 22, to. Ezelc. 9, 2. 3*; with the accusative preceding, Neh. 
4, 12.— {b) with verba copiae and inopiae, Ex. 1, 7. Is. 38, 10 (equivalent to 
I must forego the residue of my years ); Is. 40, 20.— (c) an accusative of the 
result (§ 117. it) with the passive. Is. 6 , 11. Zech. 14, 4. Job a8, 2; with the 
accusative preceding, Is. 24, 12. Mic. 3, 12 (Jer. 26, 18). Job 15, 7. 22, 16 s . 
Also in Ezek. 40, 17 and 46, 23, the accusative preceding (in 41, 18 foUowing) 
can only be taken as the accusative of the result; some general idea, such 
as that of place, is to be understood as the subject of — (d) an accusative 
of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117. It), Gen. 17, 11. 14. 
24. Jud. I, 7 (accusative before part, pass.); 2 Sam. 15, 32 (accusative with suffix 
afteT the part. pass.). 

e 2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of 
a verbum implendi in Num. 14, 21; instead, however, of the Niph. the 

1 In the active, the sentence would be / will cause the sword to devour you ; 
by the rule stated above, letter c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (acc.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic idiom, 
to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i. e. to give him over to it 
a Analogous to who was clothed in linen , Ezek. 9, 3, would be 

mn ftonrrnK "intent 2 Chron. 31, 10; but we must certainly read there ‘Vital 
with the LXX.—Still less can Ps. 87, 3 be so explained, being not an 

. accusative, but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, 1 Ki. 14,6 
may be explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so 
that, like ITjy, it may be construed with an accusative. 

* In reality Ex. 16, 20. 26 {it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive 
{it was changed), to which is added as an accusative of the result 
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Qal (which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in Ps. 72, 19, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 

3 . The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached f 
to the passive by (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin 
dative), e.g. Gen. 25, 21 frtnj ft Yahweh let himself be intreated 
by him; comp. 14,19. Lev. 26, 23. 2 Sam. 2,5 (Ps. 115,15). Ps. 73,10; 
before the verb, Prov. 14, 20 and frequently. Less commonly by “ft? 
(called "JP of origin = coming from ), e.g. Gen. 9, n. Job 28, 4; 
before the verb, Ps. 37, 23. Job 24, 1; by 2 (2 instrument 1), Gen. 9, 6 
( D t?p by ****); Num. 36, 2. Is. 14, 3. Hos. 14, 4, always to introduce 
a personal agent.—On the connexion of the passive participle with 
a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116. /. 

II. Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun . 

Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr Jena, 1894, 
and especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, * Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. Hauptworter,’ in ZAW. 1895, p. 313 sqq., and 1896, p. 61 sqq. 

1 . According to § 80. a , Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, a 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 
latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 80. b and § 87. i) 51 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87./), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; comp. § 87. r. The 
employment of these special endings is most natural, when by means 

of them the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished 
from the masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. 

^ brother , rfnK sister; a young man , a young woman , maid; 

1 iuvencus , rHB iuvenca; vitulus , iftjy vitula. On the other 

hand, the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender 
of whole classes of ideas (see below, letter /, See.), which the Hebrew 
regards as feminine. The language, however, is not restricted to the 
use of the feminine ending either for the purpose of distinguishing 
the sex of animate objects (see letter b), or as an indication of the 
( figurative) gender of inanimate things which are regarded as 
feminine (see letter h). 

2. The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine b 
ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
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■(comp. e.g. Drift Gen. 1, 27 and DHTIK 3a, 1) the masculine as prior gender 
. includes the feminine 1 . 

8 . The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as h 
feminine *, although the substantives which express them are mostly 
without the feminine ending 3 : 

(a) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers 4 and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. Assyria, BhK 

Idumaea, "ft Tyre; comp, also such expressions as ^33 ^ 5 , 
daughter of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. 

Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded as t 
feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, like 
national names in other languages, be construed as masculine; thus IT1W masc. 

Is. 3, 8, and elsewhere, Judaei; but Is. 7, 6 , fem., Judaea; masc., Idumaei, 
Num. 20, 20; fem., Idumaea , Jer. 49, 17. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens 
that by a very common transference of thought (like our expression Turkey 
concludes peace) these names are construed as feminine, even when they denote 
not the country but the inhabitants ; so rHW Lam. 1, 3 ; comp. Gen. 41, 8. 

Ex. 10, 7. 12, 33. 1 Sam. 17, 21. 2 Sam. 8, 2. 24, 9. Is. 7, 2. 21, 2. 42, 11. Jer. 

50, 10. Job 1, 15. Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see below, note 4) as female beings, e.g. Is. 50, 1, 54, Isqq., 
and the transference of the expressions i >33 n? Is. 47, I sqq., fW TO &c. (see 
above) from the town to the inhabitants. 

( 3 ) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space, such as k 
rj? earth , land, world, ^ftfc? the abode of the dead, " 13 ? circle (of 
the Jordan valley ),a town, "W 3 a well, [to the north, the south . 

1 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual (e. g. 

* el- abawdni, the two fathers, i. e. parentes) taghltb or the making (the masculine) 
prevail (over the feminine).—Comp. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Prdponderanz und 
die Duale a potiori im A ltar at., Vienna, 1886. 

* The masculine gender is attributed * by the Hebrews and the Semites generally 
to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, strong, powerful...; 
the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, sustaining, nourishing, gentle, 
weak, .. . subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZAIV. 1896, p. 120sq.). 

* When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as nt?n 3 brass , 

rfP a bow (stem flJJ time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 

masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the Tl of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

4 Comp, a city and a mother (DK) in Israel , 2 Sam. 20, 19. In the same 
way, DK (like pdjrrjp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city , fxrjrpbvoXts. 
The same figure is used in such expressions as sons of Zion , Ps. 149, 2; sons of 
Babylon , Ezek. 23, 15, &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its 
daughters , e.g. Jos. 15, 45 sqq., and elsewhere.—The comparison of Jerusalem 
to a woman is especially frequent in allegorical descriptions, e.g. Ezek. 16. 
Lam. i, 1, and elsewhere. 
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[§ 122 . 


In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e. g. rnk and 
a way (usually feminine; the masculine gender only begins to predominate 
with Ezekiel; cf. Albrecht, L c., 1896, p. 55), tOjj ('g) valley, garden (fern. Gen. 
a, 15, unless rfUgb, &c., is to be read), ^3'H palace, temple , "ISTI court, D13 
vineyard, door 1 , &c.; also D^pD place, at least in Gen. 18, 24 (referring to 
Sodom), Job ao, 9, and a Sam. 17, 1 a K'thtbh, is construed as feminine. The 
mountains and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without 
exception masculine (see Albrecht, 1. c., p. 60 sq.). 

(c) The names of ins/rumen/s, utensils , and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

Thus !Tjn sword, *1TV tent-peg, *13 bucket , Dfe) cup, by? shoe, fenj? bed, &c.; 
in other cases, as chest, ark, oven, the gender is variable. (‘ Instruments 
for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as constraining and mastering, are 
masculine/ Albrecht, 1. c. p. 89.)—Also JJX ear, y3¥K finger (and so probably [n3 
thumb, great toe), T and P|3 hand, pt^ right hand, 7^ foot, !J*J3 knee, IpV thigh, 
qn3 shoulder, cheek , }D3 belly; P|J3 wing, fjp horn, D¥J? bone, JP tooth; 

as a rule also yiljanw (masc. Is. 17,5 and elsewhere), tongue (masc. Ps. aa, 16 
and elsewhere), pg eye (masc. Zech. 3, 9 and elsewhere), pit? thigh (masc. 
Ex. 29, 27)* 

(d) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 

being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, 1 . c., p. 323 sqq.); thus feminine 
are sun (but often also masc., Ps. 19, 6. 104,19); (Eth. y Isdt) 
fire (rarely masc.); fab brightness , a stone , as a rule also nn wind, 

spirit; breath, soul; also *ifo< light in Jer. 13, 16. Job 36, 32, 
and others. "A 

4 . The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, letter h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu¬ 
line persons (see letters r arid s) : 

(a) Abstracts 3 (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same stem, 
as ntDiJ? vengeance, as well as DjJJ, help , as well as ltg), c. g. nj^DKyfrwwisjj, 


1 Hjnp camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 
in a camp. 

•w nose, 33J tail, TOD forehead, 3p^ heel, fj’Tg back of the neck, TIB mouth, 
UTO neck, also DPH womb, except in Jer. ao, 17, are invariably construed as 
masculine. 

3 Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.c., 1896, 
p. ill sqq. 
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faithfulness, fTllM strength, greatness, fullness, n^>{PDD dominion, See. 
Similarly, the feminine (sing, and plnr.) of adjectives and participles is used 
substantially in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter, e. g. stedfastness', 

Ps. 5, 10, roitD goodness, evil, Gen. 50, 20, a light thing (i.e. a trifling 
thing), Jer. 6 , 14; so especially in the plural, e. g. Tfkhf great things, Ps. 12, 4; 
n^ennsn the ruined places , Ezek. 36, 36, along with TOCin that which was 
desolate, fltob kindnesses, 2 Ki. 25, 28, rfnbi uprightness, honesty. Is. 26, 10, 
anioena, Ps. 16, 11 (but in verse 6 in the same sense 
wonderful things, Ex. 34, 10 and frequently, DSZtQ hard things, roughly, Gen. 

42, 7 * 3 ° (hut cf. also D'pH vain things , Prov. 12, 11. 28, 19). Comp, more¬ 
over, the very frequent use of fcOH (as well as Pit and KVl), Jud. 14, 4. Ps. 

118, 23 and elsewhere, in the sense of hoc, Ulud (also H3H equivalent to ilia. 

Is. 51, 19); also the use of the feminine form of the verb in Is. 7, 7 D 3 pfl 
!rnn toi it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass ; Jud. 14, 41. Jer. 10, 7; 
so too the suffixes Gen. 15, 6. Ex. 10, 11. Job 38, 18, referring back to a whole 
statement l . 

(b) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract ideas T 
treated above, under letter q, and specially noticed here only on account of their 
peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have Eccles. i, 1, 

&c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or speaks 
in a religious assembly, hence LXX bcKXipjiao-rfis, i. e. concionator, preacher; 
the proper names fPS'D Ezra 2, 55. Neh. 7, 57, and JTJ 3 B Ezra 2, 57. Neh. 7, 59, 
and the foreign word nriB viceroy *; in the plural fito prop, cognomina, then 
like named, colleagues; rrilHB princes (if this be the true meaning) *. All these 
words, in accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Eccles. 

7, 27 instead of 'p PODM the words should rather be divided as 'pH ipX; 
comp. 12, 8). 


1 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in Hebrew * 
as being used fo r the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is commonly 
employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that since the language 
is wholly wanting vc^neuters, the Semitic mind regarded the above-mentioned forms 
primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Arab commentators are accustomed 
to explain the feminines of adjectives and participles (which would be neuter in 
Latin, See.) by the addition of a feminine substantive. 

[* An Assyrian word, found at least as early as the time of Sargon, who 
appointed paJkdli over South Babylonia. The view that it is of Persian origin is 
a mistake: see Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, on 1 Ki. 
to, 15.-G.W.C.] 

3 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; comp. e.g. in Arabic kaltfa (fern, from jialff, following after, taking 
the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of Muhammad), and 
*allama (great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous to this is the Latin 
magistratus, magistracy, for magistrate, and our his Majesty, Excellency, 
Highness, &c. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

S Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form', generally fem. participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons , e. g. nrnk 
(fem. of travelling ), prop, the travelling (company), Le. travelling persons 
(a caravan); (fem. of one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again); (that which inhabits) 

i. e. the population ,, Is. 12, 6. Mic. I, 11 sq.; rD*it (prop, that which is hostile) 
the enemy, Mic. 7, 8. 10 (comp. Mic. 4, 6 sq. the halting , cast off, driven away i. e. 
those who halt , &c.); (the abject) the poorest sort; of living beings which are 
not persons, comp. Hjn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts; HJ*! a shoal 
offish , Gen. 1, 26 (buUin Jon. 2, 2 as a nomen unitatis , comp, letter /, for 3*1 a fish, 
which in verses 1 and 11 is used as a nomen unitatis ). Comp., moreover, 
dead body , Is. 26, 19, and elsewhere (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies ,—On the poetic personifications, comprising the mass of a nation, by means 
of I'D daughter , in ^113 H 3 , 'tpJJ H? (equivalent to 'J 3 ) my countrymen , 
see above, letter 1. 

/ ( d ) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) 

as a nomen unitatis , i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which is denoted 
by the masculine form; comp. a fleet (1 Ki. 9, 26), a single ship (Jon. 
1,3 sqq.); 1 ^ 4 ? hair (coll.), rnj| 4 ? a single hair (Jud. 20,16; in the plural, 1 Sam. 
14,45. Ps. 40,13); a poem , frequently collective, single song; so prob¬ 

ably also nj 5 <ri a fig (the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic) j 
a lily (also }t?W) ; a brick (Arab, libina , but libin collective), &c. 

U {e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed 
by the corresponding masculine form; comp. 7]T side (of the body), thigh, rD*V 
or niTT back part , border (of a country, house, &c.) ; n3fD forehead , nriifD greaves. 
On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, and the feminine for 
artificial objects, see § 87. 0. 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e.g. Is. 3, 1 fJ/K'D stay and staff\ 

i.e. every kind of support. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see 
Is. 43, 6. 49, 22. 60, 4 (sons and daughters ); 49, 23. Eccles. 2, 8. 

§ 123 . The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives , 
and by the Repetition of Words . 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87. a-i, the language employs 
other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomina unitatis , but not in the same sense as in § 122./). 


1 Comp, in Greek 1) mros, the cavalry (as well as rb Ivwutbv), h udfujXos, Hdt. 
1, 80 and elsewhere, the camel corps. 
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Thus 1 |X 3 cattle, oxen 1 (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex. 21, 37 1 jJ 3 
Jive head of cattle ), but an ox; ffcto small cattle, i. e. sheep and goats (/tijAa), 

comp. Job 1, 3 ]")y 3 &* seven thousand sheep; but Ht? a single head of 

small cattle (a sheep or a goat)* Other more or less common collectives are: 

T'] (prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts, S)D (perhaps prop, tripping ) 
a number of little children ; fresh green herb, i. e. young plants, p*V green , i.e. 

vegetation in general; *\S$ birds , fowl ; 33 ^ chariots or cavalcade, nD*) worms , 
creeping things (of small creatures), swarming things . 

(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unitatis; thus, EHN (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and mm (homines); a man (vir) and mm (viri); woman and 
womm (Jud. 21, 16. i Sam. 21, 6); H 33 K a locust , but usually a swarm 
of locusts; K*DJ soul and souls (persons); staff and staves (Gen. 
30, 37); a bird of prey and birds of prey; city and cities (Jud. 

19, 12. Jer. 4, 29); a leaf and foliage; a plant and plants , 
herbs; a tree and trees (as it were foliage); 'IB fruit and fruits; 

a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also nouns like *15? 
man-servant , nnBB* maidservant pton ass, ox (comp. Gen. 32, 6).— 

On the singular (especially of gentile names) with the article to include 
all individuals of the same species, comp. §126./. On the special 
meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124. /. 

(r) The feminine ending; see § 122.x. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups c 
of words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. 
The following cases are more particularly to be noticed: 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every , all, 
as Di' Gen. 39, 10, &c., day by day, every day; HJt? POt? year by year, 
Deut. 14, 22; every man, Ex. 36, 4; with 3 before the second word 

(but only in late passages), e.g. D ^3 Dt* day by day, 1 Chron. 12, 22 ; flJBQ 
year by year, Deut. 15, 20. 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but in verse 3 HOW D'DjtD), DJB 3 DJB3 
Num. 24, 1. Jud. 16, 20. 20, 30 sq. 1 Sam. 3, 10 as at other times ; or before both 
words, as "ljjlS 13 "!j 333 Ex. 16, 21, every morning (so before a group of words, 
Lev. 24, 8); in the same sense also with the distributive "lplab 1 Chron. 

i »: r v v 

9, 27; with a single plural, ^ s * 73> x 4» or J°h 7* *l° n g with 

W^rh every moment . Also with the two words united by means of wdw copulative , 
B^K Ps. 87, 5, or B^KJ B*K Est. 1, 8; "IH all generations, Deut. 32, 7; 


1 The plural form DHf 53 from "ljJ 3 is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh. 10, 37 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., our 

sheep , is also to be read; Baer, however, has and 2 Chron. 4, 3. In Amos 

6, 12 read, with Hitzig, DJ "ljJ 33 . 
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Dl' Est. 3, 4; comp. Est. 8, 9. Ezra io t 14. 1 Chron. 26, 13 (cf. Cheyne, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 439, and Driver, Jntrod. p. 505, No. 35); sometimes (but 
with the exception of Ps. 45, 18 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic ~^3 
preceding, Ps. 145, 13. Est. 2, 11. 9, 28. 2 Chron. ii, 12 and elsewhere. 
d 2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 * 3 (which may to some 
extent be noticed in the examples under letter c) equivalent to one each , &c. v 
e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days Di' counting for every day a year; 

comp. Ezek. 24, 6. Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with the addition of 
*n 5 > apart , "HJf "HJf every drove by itself Gen. 32, 17; comp. Zech. 12, 12. 

Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (comp, for the simple repetition of 
numerals for the same purpose, § 134. q) t and with the words not only in groups 
of two (Lev. 24, 8. Num. 13, a. 31, 4) or three (Num. 7,11. 17, 21), but even 
of six (Ex. 26, 3) or seven (Ex. 25, 33. a6, 19. ai. 25) ; in Ex. 25, 35 five words 
even three times repeated *. 

t 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
a Ki. 35, 15 which were of gold\ gold ' of silver , silver , i.e. made of pure gold 
and pure silver; Deut. 2, 27 TJT 13 only along by the high way; comp. 

Num. 3, 9. 8, 16 they are given , given to him , i. e. given exclusively for his service, 
for his very own. Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 Ki. 3,16 
EP33 D '33 nothing but trenches; Gen. 14, 10 ion DHR 3 rPKS all asphalt-pits. — 
Repetition serves to intensify the expression to the highest degree in Jud. 5, as 
by reason of the violent pransings of his strong ones , Ex. 8, 10 (< countless 
heaps), and Joel 4, 14 ( countless multitudes ); cf. also tDJJD tDJJD Ex. 23, 30 
by little and little , very gradually; cf. § 133. k. 
f 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one hind; thus Deut. 25,13 
(Prov. 20, 10) } 3 RJ J3K a weight and a weight , i. e. two kinds of weight (hence 
the addition great and small ); Ps. 12, 3 3 S 3^3 with two kinds of heart , Le. 
with a double-dealing heart; cf. 3 ^} 2 b 1 Chron. 12, 33. 

§ 124 . The Various Uses of the Plural form*. 

a 1 . The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combina¬ 
tion of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension ), 

1 Comp, in the New Testament St. Mark vi. 39 sq. avfiwooia avfivbcta, vpaoial 
vpaaiai (Weizsacker, tischwcise , beetweise). 

1 These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code 
in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the 
language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ezek. 16, 6, where 
the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless 
here, as certainly in 1, 20, it is a mere dittography; the LXX omit the repetition 
in both passages. 

3 Comp. Dietrich,' fiber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,* in the Abhandl. 
si ir hebr . Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sqq. 
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or (b) a more or less intensive focussing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem ( abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, - ness , -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (b), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 
multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 

Examples of ( a ) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, bnt b 
especially level surfaces (the surface- plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88. d ) heaven (comp, also D'DVip heights of heaven, Is. 33, 16. Job 16, 19; 
elsewhere DViD); water; D'tD' (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for 
sea; D' 3 B (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, 
usually face ; the back , Ex. 26, 12. 33, 23. &c., neck , nape of the 

neck 1 ; also the place at the head\ place at the feet; 

place on the other side (of a river); CjSPJtt? depth , D'jpnip (also piTTtD) distance, 
DOSS'D bed, Gen. 49, 4 (unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense 
of double bed, i.e. torus), D' 33 t?p Ps. 46, 5, and DISK'D 132, 5, dwelling (perhaps 
also encampment , in passages like 1 Sam. 4, 10). The last four belong, 

however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplifica¬ 
tion treated under letters d-f. So perhaps D'JHP bed (Ps. 63, 7. Job 17, 13; 
but Gen. 49, 4. Ps. 132, 3, and elsewhere, in the singular); probably, however, 
D'JftP (prop, strata) refers to a number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly c 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e. g. Job 17, 1 D^3p graves are (ready) 
for me, i. e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) 
is my portion, Job 21, 32. 2 Chron. 16, 14; cf. 2 Ki. 22, 20. 

Of (b): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form d 
{cftiUtm, qittHUm, 8 cc.) may be divided into two classes. They sum up either 
the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various 
single acts of which an action is composed. Comp, for the first class, D^na 
and TfnVB youth, DpjTJ old age, DntyJ youth; maidenhood, nW 3 

bridal state; DnfcD condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Prov. 14,30; 

cf. Delitzsch); D^n life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); 
childlessness , D'TOD blindness , D'JTiy perverseness. 

1 Comp, the same use of the plural in rd arlpva, rd vorra, rd rpdxrjKa, prae- 
cordia, cervices, fauces; on plurals of extension in general, comp, the prepositions 
of place and time in the plur. form, § 103. n. D'HDD is not a case in point, 
in the sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
■>»> 1 Ki. 21, 8sqq. 2 Ki. 10, 1. 19, 14 (Is. 37, 14; referred to afterwards by 
the singular suffix); Is. 39, 1. Jer. 29, 25. 32, 14 ( after being folded, previously 
"®D). 

£ e 
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There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (some¬ 
times along with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify the idea 
of the stem, as Db)# mighty Is. 40, 26; Q* 3 *DK (as well as H 3 *DX) and 
faithfulness; nfc'K (according to § 93. /, only in the construct state plural or 
with suffixes =the happiness of), happy; nb'3 Is. 27, n and nb* 3 Tl Is. 40, 14, 
&c. (keen) understanding; D'JH Job 37, 16 and 1 Sam. 2, 3 (thorough) 

knowledge; rtfnisa Job 12, 6 and D'HMD Is. 32, 18 (full) confidence ; 
(abundant) blessing , Ps. 21, 7 ; D^V] Ps. 5, 10 (very) destruction; Dan. 

9 , 23 (greatly) beloved; fiton Ps. 76, ii, & c. (fierce) wrath; Dan. 12, 2 

(utter) contempt; DfcOD Gen. 46, 2 (an important) vision; uprightness 

n^DEHPl perversity; and D'3CTO (thick) darkness; D'lPIDtD a (close) 

hiding-place; D*T 33 nobility; D'3CB> Is. 28, 1 fatness; n)n)fn¥ (com¬ 
plete) aridity; D'jpfitDP sweetness; DHCnD preciousness; delight; 

D'yiJJ and 0 ** 33 JJPl pleasure; compassion; DTOtD Ps. 23, 2 rest, refresh¬ 

ment; nb^HtD Am. 3, 9 tumult. On the other hand, fltesn wisdom (Prov. i, ao 
and elsewhere) can hardly be a plural (=» the essence of wisdom, or wisdom per¬ 
sonified), but is a singular (see § 86. /). 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in D'D3n the 
embalming , D*H53 atonement , (prop, filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood , DYl;># dismissal, retribution , D'nriB engraving (of 

a seal, &c.); D'nHN fornication, 0 * 0 * 3 } whoredom, D'DtO adultery; D^pnp (prop, 
no doubt, warm compassion) consolation , O' 3^3 nPI supplication , D'YD Job 7, 4 
(restless) tossing to and fro , gleaning; perhaps also 0)303 Ps. 4, 1. 6, I, 

and elsewhere, if it means the playing on stringed instruments , and 
Is. 1, 23 bribery , unless it be a plural of number 1 . 

Of (c): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis , as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several charac¬ 
teristics 3 belonging to the idea, besides possessing (like some of the substantives 
under letter e') the secondary sense of an intensification of the original idea; 
so especially D'liSx Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 
gods , Ex. 12, 12, and elsewhere). The supposition that DYl^X is to be regarded! 
as merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a/ 


1 Mayer Lambert in the Revue des Itudes juives , xxiv. p. 106 sqq., enumerates 
no less than ninety-five words ending in tm , which in his opinion are to be regarded 
as pluralia tantum . 

* The Jewish grammarians call such plurals rtfnbn ^*3") plur. virium or 
virtutum ; lafer grammarians call them plur . excellentiae , magnitudinis , or plur. 
maiestaiicus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (comp, already t Macc. 10, 19. 11, 31); and the 
plural used by God in Gen. 1, 26. 11, 7. Is. 6, 8 has been incorrectly explained 
in this way. It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels; 
so at all events in Is. 6, 8, comp, also Gen. 3, 22), or according to others, an 
indication of the fullness of power and might implied in (see Dillmann 

on Gen. 1, 26) ; but it is best explained as a plural of self deliberation. The use 
of the plural as a form of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 
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numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not explain 
the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely rejected the 
idea of numerical plurality in (whenever it denotes one God), is proved 

especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute (comp. 

§ 132. h), e.g. p'TO Ps. 7, xo, and elsewhere. Accordingly, 

must have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural 
(corresponding to the Latin numen, and our Godhead ), and, like other abstracts 
of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god (even of the 
heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of D'r6.K) belong h 
the plurals the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Hos. ia, 1. Prov. 9, 10. 30, 3 

(comp. D'Cftp Jos. 24, 19, and the Aram. pjVbjJ the Most High , Dan. 

7, 18); and probably D'Efjri (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of 
a god, used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 Sam. 19,13. 16 only 
one image is intended; in most other places only one image may be intended 1 ; 
in Zech. 10, 2 alone is it most natural to suppose a numerical plural. In Eccles. 

5, 7 D'nh? supremus (of God) is doubtful ; according to others it is a numerical 
plural, superiores. 

Further, as well as the singular jVlK, (lordship) lord , e.g. ntPjJ f 

a cruel lord, Is. 19, 4; jntjtn 'jhtjt the lord of the land , Gen. 42, 30, comp. 
Gen. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons 
Pjhtt, &c., also (except 1 Sam. 16, 16); but in 1st sing, always 

So also D^y 3 (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; 
but in the sense of maritus , always in the singular), e.g. V^y 3 Ex. 21, 29. 

Is. 1,3, &c. 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the k 
plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales excellentiac; 
thus, 'tfy my Maker , Job 35, 10; I^fejy Is. 54, 5; V»fe>y Ps. 149, 2; TV&V Is. 

22, 11; DH'DD stretching them out, Is. 42, 5; for all these forms may also 
be explained as singular, according to § 93. ss*. —Is. 3, 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors; 
moreover, VD'ltD him who lifteth it up, Is. 10, 15 ; him who sendeth him, 

Prov. 10, 26. 22, 21. 25, 13 (in parallelism with VjhK). These latter plurals, 
however (including VlD^ltD), may probably be more simply explained as indicating 
an indefinite individual, comp, letter 0 below.—For Ps. 121, 5 (textus 

receptus) and Spfcpfel Eccles. 12, 1 (textus receptus) the singular should be read, 
with Baer. 


1 Even in Gen. 31, 34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in DDfefljN and 
since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; comp. Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7, and 
§ 145 - *• 

* On (for ' 3 * 16 $) as a name of God, cf. % 135. q . 

3 , which in Is. 54, 5 is in parallelism with Tpfety, must then be explained 

as merely formed on analogy. 

e e 2 
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420 The Parts of Speech. 

I Hem. i. ( a ) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 

accordingly, almost always represented by nonns in the singular, comp. p 2 N.ftne 
dust, -IDK ashes, 13 linen, |>n 3 lead, 3 HT gold, t|D| silver, ntS^O brass', 3 ^>n 
milk, wine , dust, the ground, yjj wood. Plurals are, however, formed 

from some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, 0^3 linen garments ; D'DDS silver pieces, Gen. 42,25. 35; 

(dual) fetters of brass; D'¥J? ligna {timber for building or sticks for 
burning); also in a wider sense, 0^*13 alloy to be *separated by smelting, Is. 
1, 25; nV"lB}J fragments of earth, Prov. 8, 26, comp. Job 28, 6 3 HJ nflSJJ dust 
of gold. 

in {b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition ; thus, D'tSH wheat in grain 
(threshed wheat), as distinguished from ntDH wheat (used collectively) in the ear; 
comp, the same distinction between D**t?D 3 and fiDDS spelt; and 

(the singular only preserved in the Mishna) lentils; and rnjft? barley; 

also D'F.fcjQ listen, TO (to be inferred from 'IJUpB) flax. 

II {c) Finally, the distinction between D'H blood and D'OT requires to be specially 
noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic 
unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in 
the basin and then sprinkled), and in Num. 23, 24 of the blood gushing from 
wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the result and at the same 
time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as blood¬ 
stains (Is. 1, 15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is. 9, 4). But since blood¬ 
stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although D'OT 
also denotes the blood which flows at childbirth or in circumcision), D^tD'H acquired 
(even in very early passages) simply the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of 
bloodguiltiness, Ex. 22, 1 sq. and elsewhere. 

0 2. In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 

certainly so in Deut. 17, 5 unto one of thy gates ; Jud. X2, 7 ' 2)12 

in the cities, i. e. in one of the cities of Gilead ; Zech. 9, 9 niDTlX“J 3 (comp. 
Cant. 2,9); Ex. 21, 22 (where evidently only one child is thought of, though 

certainly in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); comp, also 
Eccles. 4, 10 {if one of them fall).—So probably also Gen. 8, 4. 1 Sam. 17, 43. 
Neh. 3, 8. 6, 2; but not Gen. 19, 29, since the same document (Gen. 13, 12) 
makes Lot dwell in the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gen. 21, 7 D '}3 denotes 
the class with which the action is concerned. 

p 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens , e. g. 
nto? mighty men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), 1 Chron. 
7, 2. 9; so also in compounds, e.g. NMD) 'J 3 1 Sam. 22, 7, as the 
plur. of Benjamile; but also 
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(i) By using the plural of both nounse. g. D'^n 'l' 3 ? i Chron. 7,5; q 
VDai and in prison houses, Is. 42, 22; comp. Ex. 34, 1, &c. 
(D'ait nhJnjB' two tables of stone; but Ex. 31, 18 nr6); Num. 

13, 32. Deut. 1, 28. Jos. 5, 2. 6, 4. 2 Ki. 14,14. 25, 23. Jer. 41, 16. 
Ezra 3, 3, &c. fliirjKn ’•©y the people of the country; 2 Chron. 26, 14; 
so perhaps sons of God, Ps. 29, i. 89, 7 (according to others 

sons of gods)) or finally even 

(c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; e.g. 1 V 3 Ex. r 
6, 14. Num. 1, 2. 4 sqq. and elsewhere, as plur. of 2$ JV 3 father s 
house, family; Htean 1 V 3 the houses of the high places , 2 Ki. 17, 29 
(also fltoan Via 23, 19); 1 V 3 the houses of their idols, 1 Sam. 

31,9. Ezek. 46, 24; comp, also Jud. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb , 
i. e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to S 
a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality 
is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. ID'S os (for ora) eorum, Ps. 

17, 10; DJW their right hand , Ps. 144, 8 [so in the English RV.]. 


§ 126 . Determination of Nouns in general . Determination of 
Proper Names . 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name a 
or pronoun (see below, letters d and i), or be made so by its context. 

In the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently 
also (according to § 33. c) by its union with a pronominal suffix 
(§ 127. a\ It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the deter¬ 
mination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the b 
addition of inK in the sense of oar indefinite article; comp. Ex. 16, 33. Jud. 9, 53. 

13, a. 1 Sam. 1, 1. 6, 7. 7, 9. ia. 37, 1. 1 KI 13, 11. 19, 4. ao, 13. 2a, 9. a Ki. 


1 Cf. Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 438 sq., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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4, i. 7, 8. 8, 6. 12, 10. Ezek. 8, 8. 37, 16. Dan. 8, 3. ip, 5 (in 8, 13 1 PIK 
i. e. one, viz. a holy one , is opposed to another). 

C It is farther to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, 
which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification; 
e. g. Is. 31, 8 and he shall flee DirpJBD from a sword, i. e. from an irresistible 
sword (God’s sword); comp. Is. 28, 2 T3; 2 Sam. 6, 2 DIP; Hos. 3, 1 such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1; Amos 
6, 14 'fe; Ps. 77, 16 JHJ 3 ; Prov. 21, 12 P'TO, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred 
to God; Job 8, 10 meaning important words, but in 15, 13 php reproachful 
words. Comp, on this point, § 117. q, note 1, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4,p. 79. 

d 2. Real proper nouns , as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as rnp!, W, do not admit of the 

article \ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only Gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which 
the appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126.*), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

e Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, 
and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of 
the founder of the race (e. g. f DhK, 3 NHD), are always determinate in 

themselves. Of Gentilic names (e. g. the Hebrew, the Hebrews , 

Gen. 40, 15; the Canaanite) the plural D'riKvB, even when meaning 

the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but cf. 1 Sam. 4, 7, &c., 'BH) ; 
so always D*HhB3.—Evident appellatives (analogous to such modem names as 
the Hague, le Havre) are ny33H the hill, in the construct state 11 ^ 33 , i.e. 
the Gibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others; fTD’VI the height; 

the heap; (prop, the white mountain) the Lebanon; (prop. 

the river) the Nile; comp. Amos 8, 8 like the river of Egypt; 

}TPn the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, 
p. 11, probably, originally the drinking-place). 

f Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the 
character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article; thus 


1 Consequently, HBbDp Deut 3,13. Jos. 1, 12, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in 
the combination il^btDp (for which elsewhere PlBfatp is to be regarded 
not as a proper name but as a Gentilic name (=the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Deut 29, 7 '(faDn is used, as in 10, 8 the tribe of the Levites , 

and in Jud. 18, 1 the tribe of the Danites. —In Jos. 13, 7 il£bDp (like 

Gentilic names in '_) is even used adjectivally. 
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dv6n God , to denote the one true God (as elsewhere flhT) Gen. i. i and so 

• v: ' •;:* . 

generally in this document of the Pent, up to Ex. 6, elsewhere sometimes D'rPKH 
6 $* 6 s (comp. $ 126. e ); also the sing. God , the Most High (after ^fct), and 

the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, DINt Adam from Gen. 5, 1 
onwards (previously in 2, 7, &c., DltCH the first man ); Satan, 1 Chron. 21,1 

(but Zech. 3, 1. Job I, 6 and elsewhere the adversary). 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as g 
proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain 
archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Hades, worlds DiiTTl 
ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gen. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
but Is. 63, 13. Ps. 106, 9 rriDHTD through the depths , viz. of the Red Sea 1 . 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names h 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing 

to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the 
appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the 
case of rrtfcQy i"liiT as an abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5, 10, &c.), HW 
nifcQX Yahweh, the God of hosts. So also in geographical names such as 

IHtVr (the city) of the Chaldees , Gen. n, 28; D Aram (the 

region) of the two rivers ; fTlW Dn£ ]"P 3 Bethlehem (the city) of Judah; 

HDJJD ITS 2 Sam. 20, 14, &c, to distinguish it from D'tp baR Abel by the water , 

2 Chron. 16,4; 1^3 1 Sam. 11, l, &c.; JTT Num. 22,1. 26,3.63, &c.; 

ntyn *a« rosy jud. 8, 32 (but in 6,24 rnsy); rrt nj enn? p»s the zion of the 

Holy One of Israel, Is. 60,14; D'DIX DTICHn 1 Sam. 1, i. Some of these examples 
(comp, also Amos 6, 2) come very near to the actual construct state (comp, above, 
ny 23 ), since e. g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place 
from four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special 
sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 

3 . Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate i 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gen. 5, 29) or as predicate (e.g. 

nj this is the day , Jud. 4, 14; these are the words , 

Deut. 1, 1), or as object (e.g. 2 Sam. 13,17), or as genitive 

1 That various other words, such as man, deep darkness , Jp prince , 

vjfef field, JlHWn effectual working , are always found without the article is not 
to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that 
they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other cases, 
such as riDTiri deep sleep , there is no occasion for the article in the passages we 
possess. 


/" 
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(fit I'TO i Ki. 21, 2), or finally when joined to a preposition 
Gen. 2, 23; nt 3 1 Sam. 16, 8, see § 102.^). 
k So also the personal pronouns twn, K'n, on, iron, n|n when they 
are used as demonstratives (= is, ea, id, ille, &c.) are always deter¬ 
minate in themselves, e.g. Mn this is the thing , Gen. 41, 28. 
They are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like 
adjectives (see § 126. u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. njn 
this man; n^ttn trtfJKn these men; *nn n]>M nonn D'D ‘3 in those 
days, and in that time, Joel 4, 1. The demonstrative, however, even 
in this case, is frequently used without the article, as being sufficiently 
determinate in itself. 

§ 120. Determination by Means of the Article . 
a 1. The article (*n, n, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; comp, also 6, 9, t 6 in Homer), a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138. i), appears now, 
however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (£) in a certain class 
of statements or exclamations. 

h ( a ) Comp. tf.Vj this day, hodie (§ 100. d ; this night , Gen. 19, 34; 

cyan this time, Gen. 2, 23; this year ( = in this year) Is. 37, 30. Jer. a 8, 16. 

{b) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to 
a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although 
such participles, &c. are no doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to 
a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of these examples 
almost the force of fcWH (fcOH, HOn) as the subject of a noun-clause; e. g. Ps. 19,10 
the judgements of the Lord are true . . ., verse n '31 D'* 7 Dn 3 n prop, the more 
to be desired than gold, i. e. they are more to be desired, or even they , that are more 
to be desired l , &c.; comp. Gen. 49, ai. Is. 40, 22 6q. 44, 27 sq. 46, 6. Amos 2, 7. 
5, 7* Ps. 33, 15. 49, 7 (trnttfin in the parallel half of the verse continued by 
a finite verb); Ps. 104, 3. Job 6, 16. 28, 4. 30, 3. 41, 25 and frequently. When 
such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, 
since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to letter 1, remains indeterminate; e. g. Job 5, 10 who givetk 
(P[l)lH) rain, &c., and sendeth (nbfeh), &c. 

C ' The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which 
serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140. d) ; e.g. Dent. 32, 4 

D'tpTI i. e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), 
really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect is his work (i. e. whose work is perfect) ; 
comp. Ps. 18, 31. 

1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in Ps. 18, 33 and elsewhere, comp, above, § 116./. 
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2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a d 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English ; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e. g. Gen. i, 3 and God said , Let there be light: verse 4 and God saw 
the light (TfetHTIIt); 1 Ki. 3, 24 fetch me a sword: and they brought 
the sword; Eccles. 9, 15. (In 2 Sam. 12, 2 therefore must 

be read.) 

(£) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 
rfcfrt? / 3 a<riX«i* : Gen. 35, 8 under the oak (the well-known 

oak which was there). 

(r) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e.g. jnbn the high priest, the sun , the earth . 

(d) When ideas relating to whole classes are restricted (simply by e 

usage) to particular individuals (like 6 •noirjrrjt , meaning Homer) 
or things, e.g. adversary, adversary , Satan; ^y? lord, 

Baal as proper name of the god; D'JNH the (first) tnan, Adam; 
B'niwri 1 or iwn 6 0 t 6 r, the one true God (comp, also 6 X[h<tt 6 s in the 
New Testament); also "'nan the river, i. e. the Euphrates; 
the circle , sc. of the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gen. 19, 17, &c.]. 

(e) As a rule, with the vocative, e.g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 n^ctfn 

help, O king; Zech. 3, 8 Mian jnbn Q Joshua the high priest; 

1 Sam. 17, 58. 24, 9. 2 Ki. 9, 5 ; in the plural, Is. 42,18. Joel 1, 2.13; 
but cf. also Jos. 10, 12. Is. 1, 2 (D^pt? and 2 3> I ^* Hos. 13, 14. 

Joel 1, 5. Eccles. 10, 17. 11, 9 (see Konig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 6). The 
vocative occurs without the article in Is. 22, 2, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article J 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the and person, which is either 
expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 58 
thou, the young man. But such passages as Is. 4a, 18, where the vocative precedes 
the imperative, prove that in such cases the sybstantive originally in apposition 
eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(/) With words denoting classes (see more particularly under g 
letter /). 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are 


1 On the subsequent change of JCfe*, CJK, into real proper names by the 

omission of the article, cf. above, § 135./. 
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so far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see letters g-s). 

(ft) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see letter u). 

h Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned cases; 
in general it occurs in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission 
probably often rests on rhythmical grounds 1 ; it is omitted also for rhetorical 
reasons. Comp. e.g. JHK for yiRH Ps. 2, 2 ; as vocative, verse 10; to 

for 21, 2 ; fcOto t|D 3 ? (contrary to letters u, v) 99, 3. In the instances 
in which the H of the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35. n ), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e. g. Ps. 2, 4 and 

elsewhere. 

j (t ) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e. g. Gen. 29, 7 bna Dfal as yet the day is greats i.e. it is yet high 
day; 33, 13. 40,18. 41, 26. Is. 66, 3. 

k Rem. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in 
which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used 
apparently as a predicate, e. g. Gen. 2, 11 33 Dn WM it is the compassing , i. e. that 
is it which compasscth; 42, 6. 45, 12. Ex. 9, 27. Dent 3, 21. 8, 18. 11, 7. 1 Sam. 
4,16. Is. 14, 27 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat 10, 20, where Winer, Gram, dts neutest . 
Sprat h idioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains ol \a\ovms as a predicate with the article). 
In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather subjects (acc. to § 116. g), 
and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not subsumed under 
a general idea, but that the predicate is equated with it 

11 3. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 

in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, clearly circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 

(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote 
the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done 
just as well by the plural); e.g. the righteous , the wicked man t Eccles. 3, 17 \ the 
woman , i. e. the female sex , 7, 26; the enemy , i .t. the enemies , Ps. 9, 7; 

the tier in wait , i. e. the liers in wait; J^nn the armed man , i.e. soldiers; 


1 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und 
Pddagogik i 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9. 
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*|DWDn the rearguard ; rPHfcfen the spoiler, 1 Sam. 13, 17 1 ; so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which applies 
to the whole species, e. g. 2 Sam. 17,10 as the courage of iTHKH the lion. Especially 
also with Gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gen. 13, 7 (comp. 15, 19 sq.); 
so in English the Russian , the Turk, &c., in Attic writers 6 'ABrjvcuos, 6 Xvpa- 
kooios, &c. 

(b) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words HI 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, 
in which case in other languages, as e. g. in English, the article is usually omitted 
(comp., however, our to fall into the water, into the fire, &c.), e.g. Gen. 13, 2 
and Abram was very rich 3 HJ 3 ^ *]D 33 HJpQB in cattle, in silver and in gold; 

Jos. 11, 9 and he burnt their chariots BW 3 with fire; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 41, 42 
(unless this means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex. 2, 3. 

31, 4 (35, 32). Is. 1, 22, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of measure¬ 
ment, as nD«n Ex. 16, 36, &c.: lOhn and JT 3 n Ezek. 45, 11; IDjjn Ex. 16, 22 ; 
bsna 2 Sam. 8, 2. 

V V - 

(r) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used U 
to represent whole classes of attributes or conditions, physical or moral defects, &c.; 
e. g. ProY. 25, 5 (p*JJ? 3 ); Gen. 19, 11 and they smote the men . .. D*TI 3 D 3 with 
blindness; Is. 60, 2 TJESTin darkness ; Amos 4, 9, &c. 

{d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) 0 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is. I, 18 white 3^3 as snow, "tDJf 3 
as wool; red like crimson; Is. 34, 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 

1 DD 3 as a scroll ; comp. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 8, 18. 16, 9 as a string 

of tow is broken; 1 Sam. 26, 20. 1 Ki. 14, 15. Is. 10, 18. 24, 20. 27, 10. 29, 8. 

53, 6. Nah. 3, 15. Ps. 33, 7. 49, 15; comp, also such examples as Gen. 19, 28. 

Jud. 14, 6, where the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive 
which follows (according to § 127). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, such as iTHK 3 Ps. 17, 12, "ti 333 p 
Job 16,14, 3 K 3 31,18, 1333 38, 3, are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora, 

—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gen. 42, 30. 

Joel 2, 4. 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. 

On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted, when the object compared 
is already defined by means of an attribute (or relative clause, Ps. 17, 12), 
e.g. Is. 16, 2 n^57D [g 11^3 *p]?3 as wandering birds, (as) a scattered nest (but 
comp. 10,14 |g 3 )'j *14, 19- 5 "Q& ( but Ps - 4 r*®; J er ‘ 3 > 30. Prov. 

27, 8. Job 30, 14. 

4 . Peculiar to Hebrew 8 is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 


1 But in Ex. 12, 23 'DH is either to be explained as the destroyer (now mentioned 
for the first time) according to letter q, or a particular angel is meant whose regular 
function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take ^Dil even in Ex. 12, 23 
impersonally = destruction . 

1 Comp., however, analogous examples in Biblical Aramaic in Kautxsch's 
Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 79 ,f e.g. Dan. 2,14. 3, 2, and elsewhere. 
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therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

r Thus Amos 5, 19 as if a man did flee from a lion (*)Nn, i.c. the particular 
lioh pursuing him at the time), and a bear (DVl) met him , &c., comp. 3, ia. 
1 Ki. 20, 36 (John io, 12); also Gen. 8, 7 sq. 14, 13 (D'^fin, i.e. one that 
had escaped , the particular one who came just then ; so also Ezek. 24, 26. 33, 21 ; 
comp. 2 Sam. 15, 13); Gen. 15, 1. 18, 7 the servant , who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; comp. 2 Sam. 17, 17 (but 
Num. 11, 27 is used like above); Dip ©3 Gen. 28, n, according to 

Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but 
it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and 
celebrated; Gen. 50, 26. Ex. 2, 15. 3, 2. 21, 20 (2 Sam. 23, 21). Lev. 24, 10 
(Samaritan without the article); Num. 17, 11. 21, 9. 25, 6. Deut. 19, 5. 

Jos. 2, 15. Jud. 4, 18. 8, 25. 13, 19. 16,19. 19,29. 20,16. 1 Sam. 17, 34. 19,13. 
21, 10. 2 Sam. 17, 17. 1 Ki. 6, 8. Is. 7, 14 (noSjn, i.e. the particular maiden, 
through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say 
a maiden [cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 1,4. 6, 8. 19, 13]. 

S So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Num. 5, 23. Jer. 32, 10), i.e. 
not in the book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that 
purpose, equivalent to in a book , on a scroll , Ex. 17, 14. 1 Sam. 10, 25. Job 19, 23. 
Especially instructive for this use of the article is the phrase \TJ, which does 
not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day , but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 Sam. T, 4. 14, 1. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 11. 18. Job 
1, 6. 13. In Gen. 39, 11 even n$n 

t The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which 
are not meant to denote (like the examples given under letter /) a whole class, but 
only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus n^llfn Ex. 23, 28; 

Num. 21, 7. 

u 6. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, 
or by a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples 
below), the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, 
ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, 
however, the Rem.), e. g. Gen. 10, 12 nj>h|n , vyn the great city; 28, 19 
KVin DipBH that place; Gen. 2, 2 'JPStfn on the seventh day; 
Deut. 3, 24 nptnn thy strong hand, A genitive following the sub¬ 
stantive may, according to § 127, be determined either by the article, 
e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 25 njn this worthless man (prop, this man 

of worthlessness; comp, also such examples as 2 Chron. 36, 1 8, where 
the article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); 
or as a proper name, e.g. Deut. 11, 7 rrinj the great work 
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of ihe Lord; or by a suffix, e. g. Is. 36, 9 O'JtDipn VJ 3 J? the least 
of my master’s servants . 

When several attributes (either connected by Waw or added by v 
asyndeton) follow a determinate substantive, each of them takes the 
article, e.g. Deut. 10, 17 tnfom lain iwn the great God, the 

mighty, and the terrible. Comp, also Ex. 3, 3. Deut 1, 19, in both 
of which places a demonstrative with the article also follows the 
adjective \ 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

(a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite sub* W 
stantive as a subsequent limitation; so especially with ordinals after a , e. g. 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp. 2, 3. Ex. 20, 10, and elsewhere) Di' the sixth day (prop. 

a day namely the sixth ; but * 05 ? Dt' a second day , Gen. 1, 8); Ex. 12, 15 
D 1 *D from the first day onward (not before Dan. 10, 12 and Neh. 8, 18 
is D^rrjt? used instead of it; on the other hand, the article is always 

found after 3 , hence D^ a 3 , &c.); in Jud. 6, 25 the text is evidently corrupt 

(see yerse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations, as in 
particularizing gates (Jer. 38, 14. Ezek. 9, 2, and elsewhere; Zech. 14, 10) or courts 
1 Ki. 7, 8. 12, and elsewhere; Ezek. 40, 28), and very often when the attribute 
consists of a participle, e.g. Deut. 2, 23. Jud. 21, 19. 1 Sam. 25, 10. Jer. 27, 3. 

46, 16 nj^n Bin the sword which oppresses; Ezek. 14, 22. Zech. 11, 2 K e th. 
Prov. 26, 18. Ps. 119, 21. 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the Samaritan Pentateuch X 
reads JW 33 H), 41, 26 (but cf. verse 4), Num. 11, 25. Jud. 16, 27. 1 Sam. 17, 17 
and 20, 3 may at any rate be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal 
number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gen. 1, 21. 28. 9, 10, and elsewhere, 
the substantive is already determined by and in 1 Sam. 14, 29 (BQl) by 
DytD.—In I Sam. 12, 23. 2 Sam. 12, 2. 4. Is. 7, 20 (where, however, nTBfrn 
might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of IpTQ) and Neh. 9, 35, 
the omission of the article after the preposition is certainly due merely to the 
Masora. In 1 Sam. 16, 23. Zech. 4, 7. Ps. 104, 18, the omission of the article 
(before 1, H) may be due to a regard for euphony (see letter * below). 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as iWl Dyn the adjective forms a further (fresh) 

addition to mn oyn. 

* Cf. Driver, Tenses , 3rd ed., § 209.—The omission of the article from the 
substantive is not to be regarded in this instance as an indication of late style, 
and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of the 
1 Priestly Code* (comp. Dillmann on Gen. 1, 31, and especially Driver in 
the Journal of Philology , xi. 229 sq., against Giesebrecht in ZAIV. 1881, 
p. 265 sq.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the 
substantive before a determinate adjective (e. g. nSfaSH ]"IDJ 3 the great synagogue, 
in the Hebrew of the Mishna) is certainly a later idiom. 
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On the other hand, in i Sam. 0 , 18 (to be read ' 3 H f 3 KH). * 7 » 12 (WJ *• a later 
addition). 19, 22 (comp, the LXX). 2 Ki. 20, 13 (cf. Is. 39, 2). Jer. 6, 20. 17, 2. 
32, 14. 40, 3 K e th. Ezek. 2, 3 (omit with Comill). Mic. 7, n. Ps. 62, 4, 
either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. 

y {b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either 
by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes 
omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined 
by their meaning (comp, also the Me§a* inscription, 1 . 3, DDiri this high 
place) ; thus with fcttH Gen. 19, 33 (evidently for euphony, and so probably often); 
30, 16. 32, 23. 1 Sam. 19, 10; with K'H Gen. 38, 21; with Ps. 12, 8 (according 
to the Masora 3t is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with n^K 
1 Sam. 2,23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading HOT 
became D*n5>Jt DJT^3, and was then corrupted to PlW) ; so, almost with¬ 

out exception, when the substantive is determined only by a suffix, e. g. Jos. 2, 20. 
Jud. 6, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 2 and 8, 8sq., where ' 5 ) 0 , as in Jer. 10,19, arises by contrac¬ 
tion from ”f>n, or we should simply read (in all these passages with rW ; Gen. 
24, 8 (with ntft); Ex. 10, 1. 1 Ki. 22, 23. Jer. 31, 21 (with H^N). 

Z Of the other remaining examples Is. II, 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is interrupted by the insertion of D'J). In 
Ezek. 34, 12. Hag. 1, 4. Ps. 143, 10. Cant. 6, 12 (?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the demonstrative is less closely 
attached; the same applies to Gen. 37, a. 42, 19. 43, 14. Ps. 18, 18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before 0, K, y may at the same 
time be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos. 16,1 before y, Gen. 7,1 1 
cf. Jos. 11, 8. Am. 6, 2. Num. 14, 37 before 1, 28, 4. Ezek. 10, 9 before N, 21,19 
before ft) 1 . In Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. OnK) and 2 Ki. 25, 16 after 
a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in 
itself (see above, letter jr); finally, in 2 Chron. 26, 15 D'tfrD and are to 

be read, as in Jer. 2, 21 JD3 for /D 3 n, in 22, 26 JHK for 'Nil; in 2 Sam. 6, 3 
omit and in Ezek. 39, 27 omit D'lP. Without any apparent reason the 

article is omitted in Dan. 8, 13 and 11, 31. 

aa 2. When, as in Mic. 7, 12 (WH CjV in that day ?), the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezra 3, 12, the demonstrative even 
precedes (JV 3 n PIT equivalent to HJH JV 3 PI), this is obviously due in both cases 
to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos. 9, 12 
ODnJ) is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative PIT («= this our 
bread , &c.\ as in verse 13 is to PI^N, or they are complete sentences, this 

is our bread , &c. So also in Ex. 32, 1 HtSiD (=*that [isle] Moses , &c.), in 
1 Sam. 17, 55 "iy|n, in Ps. 48, 15 D'nSx are to be taken in apposition to Ht. 
On Ps. 68, 8 and Is. 23, 13, comp. § 136. d. 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before 
fcttPl and PI^K, as also in such cases as 1 Ki. 10, 8 (where a vowel precedes the PI). 
Also in Is. 23, 7 {is this your joyous ...?) the article is omitted before 
probably only for euphony. 
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§ 127 . The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genitive. 

When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens , a 
it also determines the nomen regens , which, according to § 89. a, 
is always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33. c, to be considered 
as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may 
be determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125. a), e. g. 

the word of the Lord. 

(b) By having the article, e. g. nDn|>tpn (prop, the man of the 

war) the soldier (but »TDr6t? Jos. 17, 1, a soldier ); nonjnan 
Num. 31, 49, the soldiers; N' 33 n " 0*4 the word of the prophet , Jer. 28, 9 
(but e. g., on the other hand, rnxp a commandment 

of men which hath been taught , Is. 29, 13 ; word of falsehood , 

Prov. 29, 12). 

(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. ' 3 K“TV 3 
my father s house. 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 

e.g. Gen. 3, 2 net? of the fruit of the trees of the garden. 

Thus in Is. 10, 12 four, and in 21, 17 even five, members of a series 
are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of i>3 (prop, a substantive b 
in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or 
indeterminate genitive. In the former case bb has the meaning of the entirety , i.e. 
all , the whole (like the French tous les hommes , toute la ville ), e. g. 
the whole (prop, the entirety of the) earth, all men 1 ; cf. also Ex. 1, 22 

all sons, all daughters ); 18, 22. Num. 15, 13. Jer. 4, 29, 

and cases like Num. 4, 23. 47. 21, 8 where ^3 is followed by a singular participle 
with the article. On the other hand, before an indeterminate genitive ^3 is used 
in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all kinds , any (comp, tout 
homme , h tout prix), or distributively each , every , e. g. yjT’^3 every (kind of) tree, 
Gen. 2, 9; comp. 4, 22. 24, 10. 1 Chron. 29, a; "Qt 1>3 any thing, Jud. 19, 19; 
D ^“^33 every day, every time , Ps. 7, 12. 

It is, however, to be observed— c 

( d) That the article may in this case also (see § 126. h ) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive in question is to be regarded as determinate, 
e. g. rtonf>^3 all (the) tables, Is. 28, 8. 


1 being a collective; in itself could also 

TT|T 0 ’ TTjrT 


mean the whole man. 


r 
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(£) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 
afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. *rr^3 each 
living thing , i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing; all flesh, i.e. 

all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gen. 7,15 before a rela¬ 
tive clause, and in Is. 40, 6) ; sometimes also }*JH^3 all trees, *]ijT^3 all birds; 
finally— 

( c ) That before the names of members of the human body, “^3 frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is. 1, 5 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which the 
expression in itself might also mean) ; 9, 11. a Ki. 23, 3. Ezek. 29, 7 all (i. e. the 
whole of) their shoulders ... all ( the whole of) their loins; 36, 5.—On ^3 with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e. g. Is. 9, 8 fc DJJH the people , 
all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than DVrT^3; cf. Driver on 
2 Sam. 2, 9), as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (*<x// men, 
every one, e. g. Gen. 16, 12) l , see the Lexicon. 
d 2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive'), are determined by inserting the article 
before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original genitive), 
e.g. (see § 86. 5) a Benjamite; * 3 Wn “|3 Jud. 3, 15 and elsewhere, 

the Benjamite; 'pn^n“D'3 the Bethlehemite, 1 Sam. 16, 1 and elsewhere (comp., 
however, 1 Chron. 27, 12 (flrl WW } 3 ^) ; 1 B'D#rTJV 3 the Beth-shemite, 1 Sam. 
6, 14; njjn * 3 N the Abiezrite, Jud. 6, 11 and elsewhere, cf. I Ki. 16, 34. 
e 3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwith¬ 
standing a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gen. 16, 7, 
where the reference is to a well-known fountain; 21, 28, where in the original 
context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs of the flock; 
2 Sam. 12, 30 the spoil found in the city; but probably (unless the article is to be 
omitted as a texflial error) it is so in Lev. 14, 34 in a house , &c.; Deut. 22, 19 
a virgin of Israel; 1 Sam. 4, 12 a man of Benjamin; so also in 1 Sam. ao, 20 
three arrows ; 2 Sam. 23, 11 a plot of ground (but see Gen. 33, 19. 

Jos. 24, 32); Jud. 13, 6. Jer. 13, 4. 41,16. Ps. 113, 9. Prov. 25, 1, and repeatedly 
in Cant. (1, n. 13 sq. 5, 13. 7,3. 8, 2; 2, 1. 3, 9). On the other hand, TB* 
in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 121, 1 “W) was 

most probably originally the title of a collection, in the sense of ‘ the pilgrimage- 
songs' (according to § 124. r), and was subsequently added to these Psalms 
severally, so Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, p. 59. 
f 4. The deviations mentioned under letter e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful 
are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already determined in 
some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive 
is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent 
construction of proper names with a genitive, noticed in § 125. h, e.g. Num. 21,14 
the valleys, namely the valleys of A mon; 2 Ki. 23,17 ^NTTV 3 rQflpTI 

1 In Ezra 10, 17 instead of ^33 read simply DHW*<n"^ 33 . 
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the altar, namely the altar of Bethel (i. e. with the suppression of the real nomen 
regens, n 3 |t? without the article; by the pointing n 3 T©n the Masora evidently 
intends to allow the choice either of reading n 3 J©n or correcting it to 11310); 
iwrn '3 i>Nn the God of Bcth-cl' (equivalent to '3 b«n), Gen. 31, 13; TJ^BTI 

IHTK the king of Assyria, Is. 36, 16 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; 
it does not occur in the parallel passage, 2 Ki. 18, 31), comp. 2 Ki. 25, 11. 

Jer. 38, 6; in the vocative, Jer. 48, 32. Lam. 2, 13. On the other hand, faSfct rnfe* 
Gen. 24, 67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion ; so also SsTfc 2 Sam. 20, 23. 

2 Ki. 7, 13, IWTt Dan. 8, 13, and t 033 H TlJj 2 Chron. 15, 8. In Ex. 9, 18 
read with the Samaritan in 2 Sam. 19, 25 J 13 ^ might possibly be taken 

in apposition to DiVl jD^. 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 Ki. 23, 17 the sepulchre is the g 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably "Dp has dropped out after “Q| 5 n) 
and Ps. 123, 4 (comp., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member 
the genitive is paraphrased by S).—In Jos. 3,14 JV 13 H has been added to the original 
plXp by a redactor; comp, similar syntactically impossible additions in verses 
11 and 17 (also in 1 Sam. 4, 3 and elsewhere, where the LXX still had simply 
rniT JPN) ; in Jud. 16, 14 the Masora evidently combines two different 

readings IHjn and iflNil IfP; and similarly in Jer. 25, 26 (where was only 

subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings DtoblDDn and 'KH JltofjtDD 
are combined.—In Jos. 8, 11. 1 Ki. 14, 24. Jer. 31, 40. Ezek. 45, 16 the article, 
being usual after "^3, has been mechanically prefixed, and so also in 2 Chron. 8, 16 
after *"iy; in 2 KL 9, 4 the second "IJ?|H (instead of iy}) is occasioned by the first; 
in Ezek. 7, 7 ntp^TO belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ezra 8, 29 the 
meaning perhaps is in the chambers, in the house of the Lord\ or the article is to 
be omitted; in 1 Chron. 15, 27 the text is manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by h 
a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; comp. § 131), 
e. g. Zech. 4,10 ^*1311 | 3 Nn the weight , the lead , i.e. the leaden weight; Ex. 39,17. 

2 Ki. 16, 14. (nt5Tl3i1, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later addition, 
while n 03 DH JIVUDDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of two readings, 
nU 3 Dn nrODD and nU 3 DnD nrODCn). In Jer. 32, 12 also njj 5 D 1 (unless the 
article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDDH. 

( b ) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive; % 
see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which 
a verbal (i. e. accusative ) suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e. g. 
JnSTSil Is. 9,12, the one smiting him; in Deut. 8,15. 13,6 also »j is a verbal suffix, 
but hardly the S in IfetyH for ^ilktyn Job 40,19, nor the rL_ in Pll^il Dan. 11,6; 

§ 116. g. In ?J3iyn Lev. 27, 23, the suffix, as appears from verses 1. 3. 5. 7. 13, 


1 According to Philippi {St. Constr., p. 38) ta“IV 3 is rather a case of 
‘ sub-position * in the accusative, as also |vJin T|Tj?l Ezek. 47, 15 (for which, 
however, in 48, 1 there is the correct reading fibrin 7 ]TJ) by the way to Hethlon; 
and in fact, Ezek. 47, 15 may without difficulty he explained in this way; so 5 ^ 
Ex. 39, 27 as an accusative of the material. 
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§ 128.] The Indication of the Genitive Relation. 435 


indeed, such an inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by 
means of a circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129. d). 


Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary consequence not b 
merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see § 89. a ), we must 
feel the more hesitation in admitting the examples in which genitives are sup* 
posed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct state. Some of these 
examples (the supposed genitives following a regens which is determined by the 
article) have been already discussed in § 12 J-f-h. Compare, moreover: 

(a) Genitives after the absolute state, e. g. Is. 28, 1 D'DDK^K '3 the fat C 

valley of them that are overcome with wine . The usual explanation, according to 
which forms one single idea (in German Fettigkeitsthal ), on which the 

genitive then depends, in reality explains nothing; the text is almost 

certainly corrupt. In Jos. 3, 11 is a later addition; in Is. 32, 13 (fenfe^D), 

and Ps. 68, 22 (lyfe*), the absolute for the construct state probably rests only on 
the authority of the Masoretes. In Jud. 6, 25 sqq. the text is obviously in 
confusion. In Jud. 8, 32 (cf. 6, 24) should come either after *l3jjjl or 

the end of the verse; in Is. 63,11 HtPtD is probably a gloss on DMjr'D' which has 
crept into the text; in 2 Sam. 4, 2 according to the LXX, has dropped 

out before J 3 ; Tlijn Ezek. 6, 11 is to be omitted with the LXX; if originally in 
the text, it could only be genitive (*= all abominations of evils), not an adjective; 
Prov. 21, 6 the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read for ; in 

I Chron. 9, 13 the preposition (after a has dropped out before (comp. 

12, 25).—Elsewhere (Deut. 3, 5. 1 Ki. 4, 13. 2 Chron. 8, 5) the supposed geni¬ 
tives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in apposition, 
i. e. with high walls , gates and bars. In Jer. 8, 5 is either in apposition to 

ron DIM or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

(£) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct d 
government by the nomen regens). Thus in Lev. 27, 3. 5. 6, where after 

might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause; 
however, from verses 13 and 23 (see above, § 127 .£) it appears that the suffix 
in this word had entirely lost its meaning. In Lev. 6, 3 *13 130 his garment , 
namely the garment of linen, unless simply in apposition, comp. § 131. d; Lev. 

26, 42, where 331 could at most be explained as an elliptical form 

of expression for JTH3 W")3, comp. § 125. h (probably, however, it is 
a case of dittography of the \ which was repeated also before DiTQK; so Valeton, 

ZA W. xii. 3); similarly, Di*n W "13 Jer. 33, 20, &c. On the other hand, DN 
njrp JYjrP Num. 12, 6 could not possibly mean if your prophet be a 

prophet of the Lord; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably nWtD 
is to be read, with Marti). In Ps. 55, 7 (usually explained as thy 

divine throne ), D'r6t< is most probably a later addition. In Jer. 52, 20 two 
readings are probably combined, without any addition, and 

1 1 T! N! ‘ V :• 


(r) The interposition of a word is assumed between (the whole; comp. 

$ 127. b) and the genitive governed by it in 2 Sam. 1, 9. Job 27, 3 ( 3 fo?) 
and Hos. 14, 3 (K^ri). In reality, however, in all three places the genitivj 
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b t m&nmt t*y tie 'rwjwjQtai of At wta umi mi m * j "Tf- Ac.\ 
nuf *72 n tn'jjcr it ;* litcii ac*rrrcfc.T? »nn!ouac n. Trwafr r t, g; a So. i, $ 
wrj 2/ yet v Kv.n re me. Lt 3irr eciuut ire; miau. F'hHoti- 
C or.ctr^ y js > —O i tie TttcumrrE iL aimi Ac annual laasan snrr ** am- 
'jt.. mr< *t x«-C wr_nyit a I oG owing ggiLe, ace At n^jcjw t normjv 115a.«. 

/ 2u 71* of ui£ iiioen rtra or ^Timrs reyens 

L v no reperv^xr-s merely wim pre^cry j^icaizi^. tbe gcztzvt 

region * see Ac exan.; je* under leners ^-r\ Very ^pgfmrlr the 
norrjerj return crJy 2 . 3 1* a nearer defzrdoo of :be n c o ea reyens, 
is briber br gpir^g ;be r.ame, die gtnas or speoes. the measure, 
ibe malt-rU, or £naly an arrlbnie of i: epLjccgt±Lms, see ibe 

examples tinder krtiers A-? l 

Erimples. The nomen rcclum represents— 

^ a, A subjective specking the possessor, author, Jtc, e. j. ^V©d 7 F 3 

the king: house ; ITIT "Cy /Ax tnpr^ ^/A/ Lord, 
h < h An cl'jtrtive genitive, e. g. Obad. ver. 1 o y'TBC RTC for the violence dm 
to thy brother 1 but in Exdt. 12, 19 DOTC is followed by a subjective genkiTc); 
Prov, 20, 2 rent the terror of m king; Gen. 18, jo QTD fl pg? /A* 07 

contenting Sodom ; Is. 23, 5 “IT JTpiT /Ax report of ( about) Tyre, comp. 2 Sihl 
4, 4; Am. 8,10 THJ the mourning for an only som ; Dent. 20, 14 

praeda hostibus tuis erepta; comp. Is. 3, 14. In a wider sense this includes 
such examples as D^HH ft} the way of (i. e. to) the tree of life, Gen. 3, 24; 
comp. Prov. 7, 27. Job 38, 20; D^H TJ*^ the t vay of {by) the sea. Is. 8, 23; NT 3 
Crn>K the sacrifices of J. e. pleasing to) Cod , Ps. 51, 19; njrp njQX? the oath sf 
(L e. sworn before ) the Lord, 1 Ki. 2, 43. 

i (c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjective 
in the construct state is followed by a general term, e. g. rpnrti? ITODn tke 
wisest of her ladies , Jud. 5, 29; comp, for this way of expressing the superlative, 

§ 133. A, and also letter r below. 

k Merely formal genitives {genit. explicativus or epexegeticus ) are those added 
to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

(d) Of the name, e. g. ITJB 1 H 3 the river Euphrates ; JJ33 JHK the load tf 
Canaan ; n^TlZl the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am. 5, 2. 

/ (x) Of the genus, e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20^ DlWt ^'D 3 a fool of a man (-« 

foolish man); comp. Gen. 16, 12. Is. 29, 19. Mic. 5, 4, &c. 
fit ( f) Of the species, e.g. D'HPin men of (the class of) merchants, 1 Ki 10,151 

nin« a possession of a burying-place, i. e. hereditary sepulchre, Gen. 23,4 
and elsewhere; nV^ 33 n 'JKJjl figs of (the class of) first ripe ones, Jer. 24, 2. 


1 Comp, in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1,30)1 
metus {hostium, Pompeii, 8cc.), spes, and other words. In Greek, comp. ***** 
t&o <plhoov, wiffTit rov B*ov, 6 \6yos 6 tov or avpov, i Cor. 1, 18. 
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(g) Of the measure, weighty extent, number , e. g. IBDtD 'Ht? people of number , ft 
i. e. few in number , Gen. 34, 30. Deut. 26, 5; comp, also Ezek. 47, 3-5 waters 
of the ankles , waters of the loins, waters of swimming, i. e. which reached up to 
the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition 

trro tro. 

{h) Of the material 1 of which something consists, e. g. fcnH ^3 a vessel of earthen- 0 
ware , Num. 5, 17 ; *]D3 \^3 vessels of silver (comp, the French des vases (Tor ); 
pJJ IYTK an ark of wood , ^r)3 a rod of iron , Ps. 2, 9; comp. Gen. 3, 21. 

6, 14. jud. 7, 13, &c. 

(0 Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gen. 17, 8 JTjriK a#* wr- f 
lasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; comp. Num. 28, 6. Is. 13, 8. 

28, 4. Ps. 23, 2. 31, 3. Prov. 5, 19. 14, 5. Job 41, 19, and the examples of the 
genitive with a suffix given in § 135. n. Such a periphrasis for the expression of 
attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially EHp holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the 
adjective B^ljJ (e.g. Bhpn 'Till the holy garments, Ex. 29, 29), since 
is used almost exclusively in reference to persons (hence also with DJ and *13 
people, and with DIP the name of a person); the only exceptions are B'fljJ D^pD 
holy place , Ex. 29, 31, and elsewhere; D'E^lp holy water , Num. 5, 17; 

as the predicate of Di' day, Neh. 8, iosq., and of rOHD camp , Deut. 23, 15. So 
also the use of p'TO righteous is always confined to persons, except in Deut. 4, 8 ; 
elsewhere the periphrasis with p*J¥ or is always used, e. g. p*TC 'Jtfcfo just 

balances , Lev. 19, 36. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose (f 
for which something is intended, e.g. nrQD Jfcfr sheep for the slaughter, Ps. 44, 23; 
^D^B* the chastisement designedfor our peace, Is. 53, 5; comp. 51,17 {the cup 

which causes staggering). Ps. 116, 13; finally, also, the description of the material, 
with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1 Sanu 16, 20 DH^ ifon an ass 

laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably rntPJJ is to be read for "ifon); 
comp. Gen. 21, 14. Prov. 7, 20, and elsewhere. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the T 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus "irptD choice, selection, as in Gen. 

23, 6 UH3p inptD the choice of our sepulchres , i.e. our choicest sepulchres; 

Ex. 15, 4. Is. 22, 7. 37, 24; other examples are, Is. 1, 16 the evil of your doings, 
emphatically for your evil doings; Is. 17, 4. 37, 24 (*=the tall cedars thereof). 

Ps. 139, 22.—This is the more common construction with the substantive 
entirety , for all, the whole , every , see § 127. b; it is also frequent with DJrtD 
a little, for few, 1 Sam. 17, 28, &c. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see letter p above) by means s 
of a genitive construction, may be added the very numerous combination of the 
construct states B^K a man, master , possessor, “|3 son, and their feminines 


1 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (flTlK made of cedar, 
a denominative from fjR, and B^nj brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qatHl, as 
expressing an inherent property, comp. § 50./; comp, also the proper rame L 
^p3 ferrens . 
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and plurals (including 'HD men, used only in the plural), with some appellative 
noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as possessing some 
object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such combinations are 
sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. 

Examples:— 

t {cl) Of E^N, &c.: DHIR E^N an eloquent man , Ex. 4, 10 (but OTISl? B^K 
Job 11, 2 a man of lips , i.e. a boaster ); fi&b E*K = a slanderer , Ps. 140, 13; 
njn B^K a man of knowledge, Prov. 24, 5; HOT E^K a wrathful man, Prov. 
15,18; D'D , I E*K a man of blood, 2 Sam. 16, 7. Ps. 5, 7; comp, further, 1 Sam. 
16, 18. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 53, 3. Prov. 19, 6. 26, 31. 29, 1. Ezra 8, 18; also rstTVt 
D* 3 JTD a contentions woman, Prov. 27,15; in the plural, e. g. Gen. 6,4 *Bbtt 
the men of renown, famous; comp. Gen. 47,6. Is. 41,11. Job 34,8. 10 ( 33 ^ 'BEK 
men of understanding ); with VTD, e.g. Is. 5, 13 ( 3 JH 'HD famished men); 
Job II, 11. 

u W Of bp, &c.: nyfe' bp hairy, a Ki. I, 8; nicbnp bp the dreamer, Gen. 
37, 19; comp. Nah. i, 7. Prov. 1,17. 18, 9 (a destroyer). 22, 24. 23, 2 (disposed 
to eat, greedy). 24, 8 ; feminine 3ltm^g3 a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit , 
1 Sam. 28, 7 ; comp. Nah. 3, 4; in the plural, e. g. D'Jfn *bg 3 archers , D ' r )2 
confederates, Gen. 14, 13; nyiac* 'bp sworn supporters , Neh. 6, 18. 

V if) Of-| 3 .&c.: Vn-fa a hero, warrior; pE?D"f 3 heir, Gen. 15, 2; njS 7~}3 
yearling. Ex. 12, 5, and elsewhere; HJE? ntftp“|3 centum annos status, Gen. 21, 5 ; 

worthy to die, 1 Sam. 20, 31 (Luther, 2 Sam. 12, 5 ein Kind des Todes ); 
comp. Deut. 25, 2 ITOH |3 worthy to be beaten ; feminine, e. g- b$ 7 *!> 3 Tl 3 wicked 
woman , 1 Sam. 1,16; frequently also ^ ^ an< * cvcn 

simply like the Latin seel us for sceleslissimus, 2 Sam. 23, 6. Job 34, 18; 

plural masculine, e. g. J3 children of the east, orientals; '33 children 

of rebellion , Num. 17, 25. “[3 is used poetically of things without life, e.g. 

Is. 5, 1 |DE^”f 3 a fat , Le. a fruitful (hill); Jon. 4, 10 H^“J 3 Le. grown in a 
night; Job 41, 20 son of the bow (Le. an arrow) ; so also 5 |EH *33 = sparks, 
Job 5, 7; Lam. 3,13; Hi 33 Eccles. 12, 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning 
the individual notes. 

W 3. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 134. 0 ) are added in the genitive, as 
substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and number 
as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is. 28, 4 ^3i the flower of that which 
fades , for which verse 1 has ^3b the fading flower ; comp, further, Is. 22, 24. 

Jer. 22, 17 (?). 52, 13. Ps. 73, 10. 74, 15. 78, 49; also the use of JH as a sub¬ 
stantive, e.g. in Prov. 2, 14£. 6, 24 (JT} DEW) and elsewhere, analogous to the 
New Testament phrase & oltcovipLos rrjs bbucias, Luke 16, 8, and the French un homme 
de bien l .—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as 


1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is. 36, 2 (2 Ki. 18, 17). Zech. 14, 4. 
Eccles. 8, 10, and others, there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the 
construct state instead of the absolute; hence Is. 36, 2 and t 03 Zech. 14,4 
must be intended as forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their 
close connexion. 


'V 
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an epexegetical genitive; comp. D|H Up? blood shed without cause , 1 Ki. 2, 31; 
Prov. 24, 28. 26, 2; Ezek. 30,16 (DDl'). 

3 . The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer x 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, comp. § 116. f-l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. nbn he was diseased in his feet , i Ki. 15, 23), 

it may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusa¬ 
tive (§ 116. f and k) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending 
on a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion . The nearer definition contains a statement, either of the 
material , e. g. Ex. 3, 8, &c. eft*]* ^bn H? a ^ an< ^ flowing with 
milk and honey; or of the means , e. g. S’JPpjbbn slain with the sword\ 

Is. 22, 2; or the cause , Cant. 2, 5 sick of love; or of the scope of 
the attribute 1 , e.g. Gen. 39, 6 TgrTflD^ fair of form; cf. Gen. 

41, 2. 4. Ex. 34, 6. 1 Sam. 16,12. Jer. 32, 19. Nah. 1, 3. Ps. 119, 1. 
Job 37, 16; or of the manner , e.g. Ps. 59, 6 JJK faithless ones 
of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part y 
of the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. Ps. 24, 4 tp?? clean as regards hands , &c.; 

2 Sam. 9, 3. Is. 6, 5. Job 17, 9; Is. 19, 10 grieved in soul; 

1 Sam. 1, 10. Job 3, 20. Also such examples as Amos 2, 16. Prov. 

19, 1, where a suffix is attached to the substantive, must be regarded 
as instances of the genitive construction, on the analogy of Prov. 14, 2, 
see § 116. k . 

§ 129 . Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution . 

Besides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a 
a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion 
of two nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply 
attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition b, which, 
according to § 119. r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of 
belonging to a , or by the addition of a relative clause (b see 
letter h below). 


1 Comp, the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi, &c. 

* Comp, the KoKotpannov in Greek, e.g. 1) KupaX^ ry av 9 parry for row 

drBpwvov (Bemhardy’s Syntax , p. 88).—The Arab grammarians distinguish 
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b 1. The introduction of a genitive by b sometimes occurs even when the construction 

with the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. i Sam. 14,16 D'Difil 

the watchmen of Saul 1 Ps. 37,16. 2 Chron. 28,18 (where indeed the circumlocution 
makes the sense much plainer).; as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the 
following cases:— 

C (a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate 
genitive, e.g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 }3 a son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ 127. a, the son of fesse ) ; comp. Gen. 14,18. 36,12. 41,12. Num. 16, 22 (27,16 . 
1 Sam. 17, 8. 2 Sam. 19, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 39 two servants of Shimei; Ps. 122, 5. 
Hence, regularly IVlb "NDUD (Ps. 3, i,&c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging 
to David as the author), for which *lVlb of David is used alone elliptically in 
Ps. 11, 1. 14, 1 and elsewhere. Such a case as *lVlb (Ps. 24, 1 and 

elsewhere) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but “rtD]ip is used epexegetically 
for the general term omitted before *lVlb (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm\ 
Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is the 
customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 
d if) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself 
composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united 
idea, e. g. tjhb figbn the portion of field belonging to Boaz (Tjfa PHt? 'H 

would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ; 2 Ki. 5, 9 at the house-door of Elisha. 
This especially applies to the cases in which the compound regens represents 
a term in very common use, the fixed form of which cannot be altered, e.g. 
1 Ki. 14, 19 Stob* ’abofj Dlpjn IDp-^y in the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel; 15, 23 and elsewhere; comp, also Jos. 19, 51. 

€ (c) When for any reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 

state is impossible ; comp. e. g. Lev. 18, 20, where on account of the suffix, 

cannot be used in the construct state; but Lev. 15, 16 sqq. and elsewhere, 
jnrru?^; Jud. 3, 28 the Jordan fords of Moab (JTV as a proper name cannot 
be used in the construct state); Ex. 20, 5 upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me; D^avbjfi must be kept in the absolute state 
for the sake of conformity with D^bc^bj, and for the same reason also 

f (</) After statements of number in such cases as Gen. 8, 14 Dl* D’Hfc'jfl n^p#3 
EHhb on the seven and twentieth day of the month; comp. 7, 11. 16, 3 and 
frequently, or as in Hag. I, I B'VTlb nit?? in the second year of Darius; the 

numeral here is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con¬ 
sequently (as in the examples under letter b ) does not admit of being in the constr. st. 
with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 1 Ki. 3, 18 
'ts*Wn Di*a on the third day of my giving birth (i.e. after my giving birth). 
Comp, also the standing phrase inN3 on the first (day) of the month , 

Gen. 8, 5 and frequently. 



a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other by }D, [sec 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar , vol. ii. § 75 sqq.—G.W.C.] The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la file h Mr. N., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of origin , 
as in la flic de ... of the literary language. 
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§ 130.] Wider Use of the Construct State . 441 

Rem. In cases like a Sam. 3, 2 and his firstborn was Amnon of g 

Ahinoam , the genitive expressed by circumlocution with b is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (Dyb'nR^ }3 a son of Ahinoam ); comp. 2 Sam. 

3, 3. 5. 1 Ki. 14, 13. Am. 5, 3, and the remarks on "liOJD * 1 Vlb in letter c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of b is used h 
principally to state the possessor , e. g. Gen. 29, 9 rP 3 tfb fulfil her father's 
sheep (prop, the sheep which belonged to her father) ; Gen. 47, 4 and frequently. 

So also (according to § 128. a) when a genitive depends on more than one 
substantive, e. g. Gen. 40, 5 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king 
of Egypt (DyiXD ijbo HD&O would indicate only the baker as belonging to the 
king); or when a genitive (as in the examples in letter d above) is added to 
a compound, which expresses one united idea (Ruth 4, 3); or when, as a fixed 
term (e. g. a title), it appears always in the same form, e. g. Cant. 1, 1 D*V#n 
nfc6ipi> the Song of songs, of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, 8. 2 Sam. 2, 8. 1 Chron. 

11, 10; comp, also Gen. 41, 43 *. 


§ 180 . Wider Use of the Construct Stale. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89. a, primarily represents a 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, particularly in more elevated (prophetic 
or poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. 
Thus before 3 # nntpfe> the joy in the harvest , Is. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 1,21. 

Ps. 136, 8 sq.; in participles, Is. 5, 11. 9, 1. 19, 8. Ps. 84, 7, and 
especially often when ? with a suffix follows the participle, e. g. 

Ps. 2,12 ta 'Dirrb3; comp. Nah. I, 7. Jer. 8, 16 (Ps. 24, 1); Ps. 64, 9 
(unless HR 4 ! should be read); 98, 7 *.—Before Hos. 9, 6. Ps. 58, 5 
(before tob); Prov. 24, 9. Lam. 2,18 (before 1 Chron. 6, 55. 

23, 28; in participles, Ezek. 38, n. Job 18, 2. 24, 5; before b with 
an infinitive, Is. 56, 10, and again before with a suffix, Gen. 24, 21. 


1 In New Hebrew hf (derived from bt5* » j> , see § 36, and comp. Cant. 
l » 3 ,7 if, nbteb 0 is used like the simple relative ^ } ^ in Aramaic, as an 
independent sign of the genitive. 

* In Jud. 8, 11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 
in order to determine the whole combination D^nR 3 tent-dwellers , taken 

as one word; comp., however, the remarks in § 127 .f-i, on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 
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Is. 30, 18. 64, 3 1 ; — before Is. 14, 19. Ezek. 21, 17;—before 
"AK ( with), Is. 8, 6;—before P?, Gen. 3, 22. Is. 28, 9 (a participle); 
Jer. 23, 23. Ezek. 13, 2. Hos. 7, 5;—before " 5 ^, Jud. 5, 10 ; before 
*6a, Is. 14, 6; before the nota accus. HK, Jer. 33, 22; before a locative 
(which in such cases also serves as a genitive), Ex. 27,13. Jer. 1,15. 
b (2) Before waw copulative, e.g. Ezek. 26, 10; but Is. 33> 6* 
T)h'i 35, 2, and 51, 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion 
to the old feminine ending ath , in order to avoid the hiatus (}) ] n —. 
c (3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun "ttWt; 
so especially in the combination "lBte DtpD the place where (prop, of that 
which) . . ., Gen. 39, 20. 40, 3 ; or triptpa Lev. 4, 24.33. 2 Sam. 
15, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 19. Jer. 22,12. Ezek. 21, 35. Hos. 2,1. We should 
expect Dip??, Dip? 3 , as in Gen. 35, 13 &c., at the place 
which . . ., cf. § 138; is treated as a nomen rectum instead 
of as an attribute. Cf. also 'N followed by a perfect in 1 Sam. 

29, 8, and '« V) Lev. 13, 46. Num. 9, 18; also "^1 (/A* 

matter of that which, i. e.) whatsoever he showelh me, Num. 23, 3 *. 

d (4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in the genitive 
relation, e.g. Ex. 4, 13 nbprrTB prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Is. 29, 1 W Hjn JVlp the city where David encamped; 
Jer. 48, 36. Ps. 16, 3 (if the text be right). 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32). Ps. 81, 6. 
Job 18, 21 the place of him that knoweth not God; Job 29, 16. Lam. 
1, 14 (if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I can¬ 
not &c. 8 In Gen. 39, 4 (ib"T 5 *“b 3 ) the "^3 takes after it a noun-clause, and 

1 These are to be distinguished from the cases where follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with Jtp (and the following b) has become a sort of preposi¬ 
tion or adverb of place; thus, we have b“JV 3 D Ex. 26, 33 (for which iu Ezek. 
1,27 merely b JV 3 ) meaning simply within ; b ptp'D (2 Ki. 23, 13. Ezek. 10, 3) 
on the right hand (i.e. south) of; b pDift? (J os - 8, 11. 13. Jud. 2, 9) on the north 
of; comp, also Jos. 15, 21 and |tp ^Jpb Neh. 13, 4. 

* In Dent 23, 5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction (I^Nj ^Dvbp by reason of the fact that , i. e. because ) ; so also 
in 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

3 Probably Gen. 22, 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), 
and certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Chron. 

30, 18, which should read on thus: p3H iailirbs " 1 B 3 * HiPP the good 
Lord pardon every one that setieth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes’ Accentua¬ 
tion of the Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament, p. 140.—G. W. C.] 
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in Ex. 9, 4, still more boldly, a subst. with b. —Very often a time-deter- 
minaiion governs the following sentence in this way; thus, followed 
by a perfect, i Sam. 5, 9; Dto Ps. 102, 3 (before a norm-clause). Ex. 6, 
28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15. 2 Sam. 22, 1. Ps. 18, 1. 59,17. 138, 3 (in 
every case before a following perfect). Ps. 56,10 (before an imperfect); 

followed by the perfect, Jer. 36, 2; * 9^3 Lev. 14, 46. 1 Sam. 
25,15. Job 29, 2 (^3 as in the days when . . .; comp, rto '3 and 
before a perfect, Ps. 90, 15); HJJ 3 before a perfect, Jer. 6, 15 
(cf. 49, 8. 50, 31); before an imperfect, Job 6, 17; before a 

perfect, Hos. 1, 2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly e 

so in such cases as n^TD the virgin , the daughter of Zion , 

Is. 37, 22 ; comp. 23,12. Jer. 14,17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 new 

a woman , possessor of a soothsaying spirit; comp. Deut. 21, n.—Gen. 

14, 10. Jud. 19, 22. 2 Ki. 10, 6. 17, 13 Qfr€ ; Jer. 20, 15. 46, 9. 

Ps. 35, 16 (?). 78, 9. Job 20, 17 b (unless TTH or 'bm be a gloss); 
Dan. 11, 14* 

Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that f 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which 
has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso , in consequence of the insertion 
of some interrupting word, e. g. Is. 37, 22, &c.; Job 20, 17 a. Elsewhere (Deut. 

33, 19. Ps. 68, 34) the nomen regens probably governs the following construct 
state directly \ 

(6) The numeral one for in close connexion, and even g 
with small distinctives, e.g. Gen. 48, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 22. Is. 27, 12. 
Zech. ii, 7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the 
construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) 
form. Analogous to this are the apparent construct states &c., 

in the compound numerals from eleven to nineteen, see § 97. d. 

§ 131 . Apposition . 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- a 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
letter g\ the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 


1 So also Is. 28, 16 a comer stone of the preciousness (l"nj^ is a substantive not 
an adjective) of a grounded foundation , i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda¬ 
tion.—In 2 Sam. 20,19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps. 119,128 read »p'pp 3 ~b 3 . 
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( other Semitic languages 1 ) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

X The principal kinds of apposition of nouns in Hebrew are the 
following:— 

J) (a) The collocation of genus and species , e. g. a woman 

(who was) a widow, i Ki. 7,14; nbVQ rnj: a damsel (that is) a virgin, 
Deut. 22, 23- 28. Jud.21,12. 1 Sam. 30, 17. iKi. 1, 2; comp. Gen. 13,8. 
2i, 20 (where, however, is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex. 
22, 30. 24, 5 (1 Sam. 11,15). Lev. 6, 13. 1 Sam. 7, 9* 2 Sam. 15,16. 
1 Ki. 3, 16. 5, 29 (but probably ^ 3 ? should be read instead of 
Is. 3, 24. Jer. 20, i„ No doubt also Btohn }nb the priest (who is) the 
chief man, 2 Kb 25, 18, &e.—In 2 Sam. 10, 7 read ' 3 ?n with 

the LXX. 

c (b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute , e. g. Job 
20, 29 (27, 13) V&) DlNTp^n nt this is the portion of a man, (who is) 
a wicked man; comp. Prov. 6, 12. — Prov. 22, 21 JTOK words 

(which are) truth; comp. Ex. 30, 2. 1 Sam. 2, 13. Mic. 1, xi (where, 
however, nett is most probably a gloss on Zech. 1, 13 (= com¬ 

fortable words'); Ps. 45, 5 (?). 68, 17 (comp, verse 16). In a wider 
sense this includes also such cases as Ps. 60, 5 |£ wine which 

is staggering (intoxicating drink), which causes staggering*; 1 Ki. 
22, 27 (Is. 30, 20) water which is affliction , drunk in trouble 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 Ki. 5, 3 TJ 3 oxen which 
were taken out of the pastures, and 1 Ki. 6, 7 undressed stones 
which come from the quarry , probably a corruption of 


1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, comp, the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, * Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition 
im Arab.* (.Kleine Schriften , ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses , Appendix IV.] 
9 Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as 
wine (and so in 1 Ki. 22, 27 give him affliction to eat as bread, &ccomp. 
Ps. 80, 6 and the analogous examples of apposition in the form of a second 
accusative in §117. kk. Moreover, having regard to njnn £2 spiced wine, Cant 
8, 2, and fcOB "p? a wild ass's colt, Job 11, 12 (in which passages and "p? 
must certainly be in the construct state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora 
does not intend the p 2 in Ps. 60, 5 to be taken as construct state (for which 
elsewhere p'J. 
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A person and a condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6 (unless 
arrows is to be read).— In i Sam. 4, 1 read 'yn J 3 K, according to 
5, 1. 7, 12. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Deut. 28, 36) or thing (form) and d 
materially or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Chron. 15,19 
D*jFlb¥D 3 with cymbals which were brass, i.e. of brass; Ezek. 

22, 18, comp. Ex. 26, 25. Dan. 11, 8. 1 Chron. 28,15.18; Ex. 28, 17 
four rows, namely stones (for which 39, 10 has ''W*)', comp. 

2 Chron. 4,13. Lev. 6, 3 (see, however, § 128. d); 2 Ki. 7,1 rfyb HKD 
a seah of fine flours comp. 2 Ki. 7, 16. 18. Gen. 18, 6. Ex. 16, 33. 
Lev. 3,11. Ruth 2,17. 1 Ki. 16., 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 *|D 3 two talents 

of silver*; comp. 5, 17. Ezek. 22,18 (if the text be right). With the 
material placed before the measure, Ex. 30, 23 sq.—A period of time 
and its contents are placed in apposition in tW &nh a month of 
days , i.e. a month's time = for a whole month, Gen. 29, 14. Num. 

11, 20. 21, comp. Deut. 21, 13. 2 Ki. 15, 13, and tMDJ two 

years' time , i.e. two full years, Gen. 41, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 23. 14, 28. 

24, 13. Jer. 28, 3. n. Dan. 10, 2 sq. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. 0^2 trias sc. filii, § 97. a 

and § 134. b . 

(1 d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., e 
e.g. Num. 9, 20 "tBDD days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few 
days; *19? money, repetition, i. e. twice as much money, 

Gen. 43, 12; D^p water which was of the measure of the 

knees, which reached to the knees, Ezek. 47, 4 (also D\ 3 np water 
that was to the loins, in the same verse).—This likewise includes the 
cases in which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see 
§ 134. c) or an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. 
Neh. 2, 12 Dyo men, a few, i. e. some few men ; 1 Ki. 5, 9 

n 3 in HMTI understanding , much-making , i.e. much understanding: 
comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8 and elsewhere. 

(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. in their f 

mountainous district, Seir (perhaps only a subsequent gloss), Gen. 14, 6; 

1 Comp, also the examples treated above in § 127. h. 

* On the anomalous form (instead of cf. D ^33 immediately 

before), cf. § 88. b. 
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}P ^3 jnwtn the land Canaan , Num. 34, 2; comp. Ezra 9,1. 1 Chron. 
5, 9 (see letter g below).—For examples of nouns in the construct 
state before a noun in apposition, see § 130. e above. 

g Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the nonn of nearer definition come 
first, e.g. nbV king David ; king Solomon (less frequently 

W &c. 2 Sam. 13, 39. 1 Ki. a, 17. ia, 2. a Ki. 8, 29. 9, 15, &c.) 
ft a. When the nota accusativi (fiK y "HR) or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e. g. Gen. 4, 2. 
22, a. 24, 4. 47, 29. Is. 66, 21; this usually occurs when the nearer definition 
precedes a proper name. As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place 
(Dent. 18, 1. Jer. 33, 18. 1 Sam. 2, 14). A noun in apposition is made deter¬ 
minate, even after a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e. g. a Chron. 12, 13 
■vyn in Jerusalem , the city which , &c. 1 

i 3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding adjective, 
in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e. g. Lev. 13, 19 
newnt ruai> a white-reddish (light red) bright spot, 
k 4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com¬ 
plementary like apposition proper (see letter a above), but rather defines the 
preceding substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gen. 9, 4 with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Dent, a, 26. a Ki. 3, 4 an hundred thousand rams , the 
wool, i. e. the wool of the rams; Jer. a5, 15 this cup of the wine that is of fury 
(but ronn is probably a gloss) ; Is. 4a, 25 he poured upon him fury , namely his 
anger 9 ; but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to 
a preceding pronoun, viz.— 

/ (a) To a separate pronoun, e.g. Ex. 7, 11 ; with regard to the vocative, comp. 

$ 1 a 6.f 

Vt (b) To an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the child (unless 'VTTlK 
be a later gloss); Ex. 35, 5. Lev. 13, 591 Ki. 19, 21 (where, indeed, 
appears to be a late gloss); 21, 13. 2 Ki. 16, 15 K*th . Jer. 9, 14. 31, a. Ezek. 
3, 21. Prov. 13, 24 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the passage); Eccles. a, 21 
(according to Delitzsch rather a double accusative) *. 
ft (r) To a noun-suffix, e. g. Ezek. 10, 3 iNha when he went in , the man ; 

42, 14; comp. Prov. 13, 4(f). Ezra 3, 12 ; so also after a preposition with 
suffix, e.g. Eccles. 4,10 inNH ft woe to him , the one alone; with a repetition 



1 In 1 Ki. 11, 8 participles after as in 2 Ki. 10, 6 after ftlSTW 

•Ppn, in 19, a after a determinate accusative, and in Hag. 1, 4 after 031133 , 
are used without the article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to $ 118./. 

* But Gen. 6, 17 (comp. 7, 6) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the 
archaic 

8 For 1 Sam. 21, 14 either is to be read or the K 9 thibh is to be 

explained according to $ 75. b f note. Also falpb? Prov. 5, 22 has hardly preserved 
the correct form. 
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of the preposition, Nnm. 3a, 33. Jos. 1, a 'job Drib to them, to the 

children of Israel; Jer. 51, 56. 2 Chron. 26, 14 l .—Comp., finally, Cant. 3, 7, 
■where the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by ftp (as in 
Ezra 9,1, where the genitive is expressed by {>) a . 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper suffix 0 
follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is. 29, 23 when he (or 
rather) his children see , &c. (but is clearly a gloss); comp. Ps. 83, 12, 

perhaps also Job 29, 3. 

5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer definition fi 
added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative; on its use 
with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative 
in Hebrew, cf. § 118. a and m. Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is 
in many instances only by analogies elsewhere (especially in Arabic) that we can 
decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower or in the wider 
sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the follow¬ 
ing are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense:— 

(a) Such phrases as P|D 3 HJlpto a double amount in money\ Gen. 43, 15 ; comp. Q 

2 Sam. 21, 20. Jer. 17, 18; I Sam. 17, 5 five thousand shekels in brass; certainly 
such cases as Job 15,10 older than thy father in days , and the expression of the 
superlative by means of (originally a substantive), e. g. *IN10 DltD very good , 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp, also Eccles. 7, 16 n 3 “)n {P’TO righteous over much), and the 
very frequent prop, a much-making exceedingly , i. e. exceedingly great , 

Gen. 15,1 and elsewhere, also Prov. 23, 29 D|Pl DtySB wounds without cause 3 , 
perhaps also Gen. 34, 25 (PltD 3 ). 

(b) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a f 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ezek. 16, 27 HD} jJJTTO of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain this according to letter c, of thy conduct , which 

is lewdness) ; cf. Ezek. 24, 13. 2 Sam. 22, 33 HtyjO ™y fortress in strength, 
i. e. my strong fortress (comp., however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 8. Ps. 71, 7. While 
even in these examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language 
(comp. § 135. n) is strange, it is much more so in lifter! Ezek. 18, 7, i. e. 
according to the context his pledge for a debt ; Ezra 2, 62 D'b'rVTIDn DDTI 3 , 
i. e. their register , namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps 
is in apposition to the suffix in DDTI 3 ), also the curious combinations 


1 But in Is. 17, 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
njn'an and in Prov. 14, 13 nrofrn nnnN; in Gen. 2, 19 njn PM is a 

late gloss upon ft. 

* Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e. g. 
Ezek. 10, 3) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the customary 
idiom; comp. Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram ., § 81. e and § 88. 

9 In Ps. 69, 5 D 3 P 1 (like "lj3P in a false way, falsely , Ps. 35, 19 an(i 20) is 
used as an adverbial accusative with a participle; comp. § 118. q. 
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(mentioned in § 128. d) of with a proper name (Lev. 26, 42), and in Jer. 

33, 20 with *. 

S 6. In Deut. 33, 4 (HBHiD, perhaps '"fob is to be read), 33, 27 (HjJflD), 
Jud. 7, 8 (rny), and Job 31, 11 (fty), the absolute state appears to be used instead 
of the construct to govern a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot 
be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity 
of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but merely as a textual corruption.—On the 
other hand, the remarkable combination DitOV D'nSjfc Ps. 80, 8. 15 arises from 
the (act, that in Pss. 42-83 D'r&K has almost throughout been subsequently 
substituted by some redactor for the divine name mrP; on MilOX nW comp. 
§ 125. A. In Ps. 59, 6. 80, 5. 20 and 84, 9 niPP has been reinstated in the text 
before rftajf 2 . 

/ 7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by 

means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun),'but 
must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is dependent 
on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gen. 3, 6 and she gave also TOy HB^tf b unto her 
husband with her (= her husband who was with her) ; in Gen. 9, 16 ( that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 132 . Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective s . 

a 1 . The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 

1 But in Num. 25, 12 may also be explained according to letter c, as 

really in apposition. Comp, on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen , 4th ed., 
p. 203, note 1. 

a Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that rfo3¥ 'nbtt HW 
should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded flitOT 
already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out of 
the question. 

* On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, comp, above, § 127. A, 
and § 128. 0, with the note; § 135. n and $ 141. c (substantives for adjectives as 
predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152. u (periphrases for negative qualities^. On 
the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, 
see $ 122. q. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in 
poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the quality 
in question belongs; e.g. the strong one, i.e. God; "V 3 K the strong one, i.e. 
the bull (Jer. 8, 16, and elsewhere, the horse) ; bj? swift — the runner (of the 
horse. Is. 30,16); HJIlb alba, i.e. tuna; nj"}*9 (fruclifera) a fruitful tree, Is. 17, 6 
(so JTJ 3 Gen. 49, 22); ^33 a croucher, i.e. a crouching beast of prey, Gen. 4, 7. 
Comp, also | f) (gravis, augustus) and fcOfeO (elatus ?), i. e. a prince. This use of 
adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language comp, such examples as vyfli = the sea ; merum 
for vinum, See, 


A 
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with it in gender and number, e. g. tf'N a great man, ilBJ 
a beautiful woman . If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128. a, the construct state and the absolute state belonging 
to it are inseparably united, e.g. Est. 8, 15 flu'll Dnt JYJBg a great 
crown of gold, — On the attribute when attached to a determinate 
substantive, see above, § 126. u. 

Rem. i. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive b 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation 
is really appositional in character; thus, Is. 10, 30 frtnjg Mg O thou poor 
one, Anathothl (but probably Mg answer her, is to be read); comp. 23, 12. 

53, 11 (a righteous man , my servant; but in 28, 21 "IT and MO} are predicates 
preceding the substantives); Jer. 3, 6. 10sq. Ps. 18, 4 him who is worthy to be 
praised will I call upon, the Lord; 92, 12 (apposition after participles). But 
and rfcn many, are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive 
(Jer. 16, 16. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 3*1 is a subst. regens ); 
an appositional relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute C 
after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular, 

Ex. 15, 16 (unless bl\ should be read); 1 Sam. 16, 7 {the height of his stature) ; 

in the plural, 1 Sam. 17, 40 M 3 K '•f&n smooth ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth 
stones; Is. 35, 9. Ezek. 7, 24. Ps. 46, 5, and with a following collective instead 
of a plural, e.g. Is. 29, 19 the poor among men , i.e. poor men ; Jer. 

49, 20. Zech. II, 7; comp, in Latin canum degene res. However, in almost all 
these cases the adjective which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and 
is frequently equivalent to a superlative (see below, § 133.^). 

3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next d 
to it takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 Ki. 19, 11 ' 13 T pjrn (“ 6^3 HTl; 1 Sam. 

15, 9 (comp., however, on this passage § 75. y ); Jer. ao, 9. Ps. 63, 2. A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal predicates 
referring to feminine subjects, comp. § 145. / and /. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees 
with the masculine, as being the prior gender (c£ § 146. d), e.g. Neh. 9, 13 
DOto n'$n ; Jer. 34, 9. Zech. 8, 5. 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by wdw copulative , comp. Zech. 1, 8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in EP_ ($ 87./) the adjectival attribute (in € 
accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, letter a) takes the ending Hi, 
e.g. Is. 10, 14 ntatg forsaken eggs; Gen. 32, 16. For a strange exception 
see Jer. 29, 17 (differently in 24, 2). 

5. W T ith regard to number it is to be remarked that— f 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the 
plural\ e.g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6, 17) rfon M*g haughty eyes ; Is. 35, 3. Job 
4, 3 sq., comp. § 88. a. 

(b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective g 
or participle ( constructs adsensum ); thus, e.g. Dg = men, 1 Sam. 13, 15. b, 9, 1; 
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= the Israelites, l Sam. 2, 14; JH^S =the exiles, Jer. 28, 4; comp, 
also D'S# two souls , Gen. 46, 27 *. 

•t : v v 

h (0 The pluralis excellentiae or pluraUs maiestatis is joined, as a rale, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g. Ps. 7, 10 p'^JT DVfbM; i Ki. 19, 4. 16 ( = Is. 37, 4. 
17); Is. 19, 4; comp., however, D'jn DNT^N 3 Deut. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 36. Jer. 
10,10. 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 3 D'*)rU$ D'nSjK — another god, and Jos. 24,19 
D'?hp D*r6« (comp., however, above, § 124. g-k). On the other hand, 1 Sam. 
4, 8 is to be explained as having been said by the Philistines, who supposed that 
the Israelites had several gods. On the connexion of D'rOX with a plural 
attribute, see § 145, 1. 

2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 
genitive, comp. § 128. x; for the participle in the same construction, 
see § 116 .f-l. 


§ 133 . The Comparison of Adjectives . (Periphrastic Expression 

of the Comparative and Superlative .) 

« f 1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or 
I superlative of the adjective 3 . In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some 
particular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
"ft? (*9), e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 2 nbj higher than any of the people. 

The fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people 
(beyond all the people); comp. Jud. 14,18 VI no* BO* 1 !)? piJTOTip 
what is sweeter than honey ? and what is stronger than a lion ? Ezek. 


1 But it is impossible to take DB'EA in Ezek. 46, 6 as an attribute of ; 
probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Num. 28, 11, 
where two young bullocks are required. 

9 Comp. 1 Sam. 28, 13, where (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by 

as a second accusative; conversely in 1 Sam. 19, 13. 16, a singular suffix 
refers back to household god (but not so in Gen. 31, 34), as in Ps. 46, 4 

to the plural of amplification D'D* sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether H2H Ps. 78, 15 is to be regarded as an attribute of ntoiTTl and not rather 
as the adverb, abundantly. 

* There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elative) for the com¬ 
parative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form ^DpK. Instances 
of it, perhaps, are daring , cruel, 2DN deceptive (of a brook drying up), and 

its opposite (contracted from y aitan) constantly flowing , perennis. These 
forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, and cannot be 
regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation which has become 
obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in Italian, and still more so 
in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution with piu, plus. 
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28, 3. Amos 6, 2. Frequently an infinitive appears as the object 
of the comparison, e.g. Gen. 29, 19 it is better that I give her to thee , 
than that I should give her> &c.; Ex. 14,12. Ps. 118, 8 sq. 1 

Rem. 1. This use of "ftp is also very common when the attributive idea is b 
represented by an intransitive verb, e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 23 Dyrr^SD 333*1 and he 
was higher than any of the people; Nah. 3, 8. Job 7, 6. Elsewhere, especially 
after transitive verbs, "ftp rather represents (on its different senses see § 119. v-z) 
the idea of a separation , distinction or superiority of one person or thing from 
or over others*. This is evident in such cases as to choose some¬ 

thing (to prefer it) before something else, e. g. Job 7, 15, comp. Deut. 14, a (also 
-ID ... flTOT the excellence of .. . over ..., Eccles. 2, 13); it is also seen in 
examples like Gen. 37, 3 V 33 "? 3 tp SjpV'TiR 3 HR now Israel loved Joseph 

wore than all his (other) children ; 29, 30. r Sam. a, 29. Hos. 6, 6 s . 

2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of "ftp after adjectives, or c 
intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be expressed 
is that the quality is too little or too much in force for the attainment-of a particular 
aim or object, e.g. Ts. 7, 13 D3tp DJJtpn is it a small thing (i.e. too little) for 
you to .. .? Job 15, 11; after an intransitive verb, e.g. Gen. 32, 11 I am too 
insignificant ('RpbjJ) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of.. .), &c.; comp, 
also the expressions "ftp * 13 ? 1 ° be too heavy for one, Ex. l 8, 18. Num. 11, 14. 

Ps- 38, 5; "ftp to be too hard for one , Deut. 1, 17 ; "ftp tDJJD to be too few 
for something , Exod. la, 4; "ftp 333 to be too strong for one, Ps. 65, 4; "ftp 
to be too mighty for one , Gen. 26, 16; "ftp D^Tl to be too high for one , Ps. 61, 3; 
"ftp 32 ? to be too narrow for one , Is. 49, 19; "ftp 32 ?jJ to be too short for something , 

Is. 50, a, and very frequently "ftp K^Bp to be too wonderful for one (and, con¬ 
sequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gen. 18, 14. Deut. 17, 8. 30, u. Jer. 

37, 17. Prov. 30, 18.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in 
which the attribute is followed by "ftp with an infinitive, e.g. 1 Ki. 8, 64 the 
brazen altar . . . was b'OHtp jbjj too little to receive (to be able to receive) the 
burnt offering , comp. Gen. 4, 13. 36, 7 tor great for them to dwell together; after 
verbs, e. g. Ex. 12,4. Is. 28, ao. Ps. 40, 6. Finally, cf. "ftp D 3 ^ 33 , followed by 
the infinitive, it is enough (prop, too much) for you to . . ., meaning ye have . .. 


1 In Jud. 11, 25 the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou 
so much better than Balak? It would also be possible, however, to translate 
art thou really better . . . f 

* Comp, the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such 
words as eximius , egregius t and the Homeric 4 * vdvrojv fibXiara, II. 4, 96; 4 * 
oacriojv, 18, 431. 

* On the other hand, the phrase "ftp p 32 f expresses not a comparison, but only 
a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gen. 38, 26 
'IQtp nfJ3V means, she is in the right as against me; comp. Job 4, 17. 32, 2.— 
In Prov. 17, 12 rather (to meet with so and so) than ... is expressed by "bfcO 
before the second member. 

G g 2 
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452 The Parts of Speech. [§133. 

long enough^ 1 Ki. 12, 28 ; cf. Ex. 9, 28 and Ezek. 44, 6 ("|D followed by a sub¬ 
stantive) l . 

d In all these instances "JtD expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, 
or the severance of the person from some aim or object; comp, also the expression 
*131 DTO "I3f3^“fc^ nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there shall 
not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gen. 11, 6. Job 42, 3. 

C 3. The attributive idea, on which “|D logically depends, must sometimes, in 
consequence of a pregnant use of the (see the analogous examples in § 119. JjT), 
be supplied from the context, e. g. Is. 10, 10 Drp^DEA whose graven 

images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem, &cMic. 7, 4 worse than 
a thorn hedge; Ps. 62, 10 lighter than a breath; Job 11, 17 clearer than the 
noonday; Eccles. 4, 17 better than , &c. 

f 2. The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 
expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gen. i, 16. 19, 31. 34. 27, 15. 29, 16. 18. 26. 

g 3 . To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, letter f) 
to make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article 
or a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals 8 ; e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 '"njnrn the 
least; 16, 11 I??? the little one, i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17,14 
David was the youngest, and the three great, i.e. elder, &c.; 

Gen. 42, 13. 44, 2. Cant. 1, 8.—So also with a qualifying adjective, 
e. g. Gen. 9, 24 133 his youngest son; comp. Jos. 14, 155 also 

with a following genitive, 2 Chron. 21, 17 P 33 |bp the youngest of his 
sons; Prov. 30, 24 the least upon the earth; with suffix, Mic. 7, 4 D 3 to 
their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jon. 3,5 DJtDjrnjn from 

the greatest of them even to the least of them; comp, the inverse order 
in Jer. 6, 13. 31, 34. 

Il Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative attributes 
great, small,good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized 
as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed 
by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from 
the context, e. g. Deut. 33, 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand; Jud. 5, 29 
the wisest amongst her ladies; Is. 19,11. 23, 8 sq. 29, 19. Jer. 49, 20. Ezek. 28, 7. 


1 Comp, also 2 Ki. 4, 3, where the idea of doing something too little is para¬ 
phrased by the Hiph. = do not too little, sc. in borrowing empty 

vessels. 

a On this comparatio decur tat a, cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
Ps. 4, 8, JIJjJD greater gladness than at the time. See. 

3 Comp, also the one above, L e. the Most Nigh . 
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Zech. 11,7. Ps. 45,13. Job 30,6 (in the most frightful of vaUeys). 41,22; probably 
also Ps. 35, 16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132. c .— 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective 
used substantially (discussed in § 128. w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for 
the superlative, e.g. Is. 22, 24 JDjjn 73 all the smallest vessels; Cant. 7, 10 
3 tan like the best wine (where indeed 3lt9n ma y have been originally 
intended). 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the i 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive; comp, our book of books), e.g. Ex. 26, 33 
Dnfhjjn \th\) the most holy place ; D(Cant. 1, 1) the most excellent 
song; comp. Gen. 9, 25 (— servus servorum, the lowest servant) ; Num. 3, 32. 
Deut. 10, 17 1 (Ps. 136, 3^1; 1 Ki. 8, 27. Is. 34, 10 (comp. Gal. 1, 5. Rev. 22, 5); 

Jer. 3, 19. Ezek. 16, 7. 26, 7 ( king of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar; comp. 1 Tim. 

6, 15. Rev. 17, 14. 19, 16, and another kind of circumlocution in Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccles. i, 12. Similarly in Jer. 6, 28 two participles are combined, and in Hos. 

10, 15 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained 
by connecting one substantive in the construct state with another of the same 
stem (firiBt? n 3 t? a sabbath of solemn rest, Le. an obligatory day of rest, Ex. 

31,15, See.) or of the same meaning (e.g. ilb&K a thick darkness , Ex. 10, 22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric k 
than to syntax, e.g. Eccles. 7, 24 pfo^ pb^ exceeding deep; 1 Sam. 2, 3. Prov. 

20, 14; the adjective is even used three times in Is. 6, 3.—Comp, the repetition 

of adverbs for the same purpose in Gen. 7, 19. Num. 14, 7 (*1RD exceeding, 
also Ex. 1, 7 and elsewhere) ; Ezek. 42, 15.—On the other hand, in 

Deut 28, 43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, i. e. higher and higher 
... leaver and lower; in Deut. 2, 27 (see § 123. e) and 16, 20 (nothing but justice) 
the constancy of the action. Comp. Ex. 23, 30 DJD tDJD very gradually*. 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative / 
in such cases os "fib (Ex. 3, 15) * /<? the remotest generations; comp. 17, 16. 

Jer. 6, 14. 8, 11 (perfectpeace) ; Ezek. 21, 32 (HjJJ repeated three times) 3 ; 35, 7. 
Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the completeness of an action or condition is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of 
similar sound, comp. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, s8sq. 35, 3); 32, 15. Nah. 2, 11. Zeph. 

1, 15 (Job 30, 3. 38, 27). 


1 Cod of gods , and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called bet beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch ., p. 87). 

* Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Num. 6, 9. Is. 29, 5. 
30, 13; of different stems in Is. 5, 26 and Joel 4, 4. In Num. 12, 2 the particles 
7|K pH appear to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply 
and solely. 

9 Different in kind from the thrice repeated exclamation of the same words in 
2 Sam. 18, 33. Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and the double exclamation in Jer. 4, 19 and 
Lam. 1, 16 (?). 
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§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahhuorter 
im A. T . 9 Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. QV Ttihp a triad 
of days , i.e. three days; ' 25 * the two men; or 

b (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.^), e. g. D '?3 TWjhp a triad , viz. sons . i.e. three 
sons; O'®*?*? two men; or 

c (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e. g. nto. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and, more to become adjectival rather than substantival K 

d Rem. In Lev. 24, 22 IIIX follows the construct state DBGHp, but here as in 
Num. 15, 16 BEfipfc) should be read. In Gen. 42, 19 inx is in apposition to 
a substantive with a suffix ( = one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num. 31, 28 *inX precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
( = one each). —For njEHlXD (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen. 17, 17. 23, 1) TlXD (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years. 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as DiTJt? their duality , i. e. 
they two , Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as UljOX 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97. 4 . 

e 2 . The numerals from 2 to 10 .take the object numbered in the 
plural 2 , with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where TOjtn ' 25 * 


1 From Iiemer’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read niDtPTlXI; for the 

omission of the article before 'B?, cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D\ 3 J 5 * two souls) t comp. § 132. g 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 KUh. The numerals from n to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131./) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*)^*J a thousand , B*X, —but only in Ezekiel 

and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as D'? 3 , Dta, any (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rrit&X 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After HKD and *|^X the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is U6ed, as a rule, with f 
Dl' day, year , man, soul (person), D 3 S? tribe, rOXD pillar (Ex. 

14; 4), sometimes with HEX cubit, £Hh month , city , shekel (compare our 

four-year-old and the German sechzig Pfund ), e.g. Deut. I, 2 Di' *iriK 

(comp., however, such exceptions as Deut. I, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. 1 Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

2. After HXD (J1XO [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 
nw?], niKO, DNT1ND) and (D'e 6«, 'B^t, D?bSk) the substantives 
B^X, q^X, HEX (except in Ezek. 40, 27), are regularly used in 

the singular, generally also HJB^ "133 ? , ^jX? (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26, and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1,1. Jud. 21,12. 
Deut. 7, 9. I Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HXD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after J"IXD Ex. 38, 27; 
after HiXD Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42, 17; after DTIXD 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after *]^X 1 Sam. 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90, 4; after D'D^X 1 Sam. 17, 5. Job 42,12; after 'p 5 >X Mic. 6, 7; after D^b!>X 
Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, n the plural D'DJ precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 

8. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 HJB* D'tfth D^FIB* two and sixty years (njB* in the singular, 
according to letter e , since it conforms to the ten immediately pre- 
ceding; but also m# n:ben D'&bp Deut. 2, 14), or before them 
in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
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§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals . 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. U'DJ ne6b a triad 
of days , i.e. three days; '2P the two men; or 

h (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.^), e.g. D '33 nvbv a triad\ vi z. sons, i.e. three 
sons; D'Jt? two men; or 

c (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. nto. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and, more to become adjectival rather than substantival \ 

d Rem..In Lev. 24, 2a follows the construct state DB&to, but here as in 

Num. 15, 16 should be read. In Gen. 4a, 19 intt is in apposition to 

a substantive with a suffix ( = one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren ). In Num. 31, 28 precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
(- one each).— For njBniND (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen. 17, 17. 23, 1) H 3 # HKD (Gen. 5, 3, See.) an hundred years. 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as Dn'Jfc? their duality , i. e. 
they two , Gen. 2, 35 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as UnjM 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97. 4 . 

e 2. The numerals from 2 to 10 .take the object numbered in the 
plural*, with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where "tojfn 'JP 


1 From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun ; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read ; for the 

omission of the article before '{ 5 % cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D' 3 P E?D 3 two souls), comp. § 133.^ 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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= (he double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 K*th. The numerals from n to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131./) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*)^$ a thousand, B*R, "lb, PM, ^j>P —but only in Ezekiel 
and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as niia, Ony (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rite# 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After Hfcto and * 1 ^* the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from n to 19 the singular is U6ed, as a rule, with f 
Dl' day , HJP year, P^R man, PM soul (person), D 3 P tribe, rOJfD pillar (Ex. 

14,. 4), sometimes with TOR cubit, pin month , TJJ city, bpP shekel (compare our 
four-year-old and the German sechzig /fund), e.g. Deut I, 2 Di' *inK 

(comp., howeier, such exceptions as Deut. I, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. I Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

a. After HKD (J1RD [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 
n«D], niKD, DTIKD) and (D'D^K, the substantives 

(except in Ezek. 40, 37), Dl\ IDS are regularly used in 
the singular, generally also " 133 , "lb, ^j>P (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26. and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1, 1. Jud. 21,12. 
Deut. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HRD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after J"IRtD Ex. 38, 27; 
after HIND Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42, 17; after DVIRD 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after q^R 1 Sam. 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90, 4; after D'E&R 1 Sam. 17, 5. Job 42,12; after Mic. 6, 7; after Q^B^R 
Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, 11 the plural D'tDJ precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 

8. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 MB* D'tfth two and sixty years (HJP in the singular, 

according to letter e , since it conforms to the ten immediately pre¬ 
ceding; but also nj®* D'P^ Deut. 2, 14), or before them 

in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, i, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7. 17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter 3 ), and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 DW PDn 
H 35 ? D'jpfch seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 nj®> n*CD 

D' 3 ®> 5D®h an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5, 6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added duw 53 rcwr, without), 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25,10sq. Num. 
16, 35- Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gen. 
2, 11 p®*B inRH D®^ the name of the one (the first) is Pishon; Gen. 14, 9 four 
kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. I Chron. II, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e. g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4,4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In apposition with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 

without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 

(pjgn *33 n®^>®*-n«, where n&Sbp is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17, 14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 

passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29. &c.), but also when it follows 

the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and JTJ^; the omission of the article 

may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. s, be also due to the dislike of a 

hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of "1HK Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 

J 3» 1 7 ST J cr - a 4> a * E*ek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual *llTKn, and of DPIR 

1 Sam. 1, 2 for nnKH. 

- *r 

ttl Such cases as D'DJPI T lJDtp? Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 
determinate genitive) are explained from §127.3,* 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
§ 126. q ; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

U 3. Certain specifications of measure , weighty or time, are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e.g. Gen. 20,16 5 )D 3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
Gen. 24, 22. 1 Ki 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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Cfe* six (ephahs) of barley ; I Sam. 17,17 ten (according to 

10, 3 loaves) of bread; comp. 2 Sam. 16,1, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes, is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code ^Ex. 26, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. 21. 47, 3. Zech. 5, 2. 1 Chron. 11, 23. 2 Chron. 4, 2 sq.) by the 
addition of STCDX 3 prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 27,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read PIBK 3 after TJIK, and in 27, 15 JTOK after rrjflf. 

4. The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e.g. Gen. 7, 11 on the 

.seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 tfySHKS in the fortieth year; comp. 
Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of HJB* in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore 
in the accus . temporis , according to § 118. £) in Gen. 14,4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has with the article (but without 

a numbered object, see above, letter k), 1 Ki. 19, I9 1 . On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e. g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 D'lby in the twenty and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, njtP is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, 10 *. 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre¬ 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e.g. 
DVltf JUfte 1 Ki. 15, 25; \2 Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 
months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (pfiW") 3 , ' 3 $ 3 , & c *> 
up to but not the days of the month, e.g. "lljlKS Gen. 8, 5 and 

elsewhere, nya-i#a Zech. 7, 1; Ezek. 1, 1 and elsewhere, 

ny 3 tf 3 2 Ki. 25, 8, chr& n^ns Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, ^fc ^3 
on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of Dl' in all these cases 
see above, letter n ; only in late passages is D)' added, e. g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
ehrfc njtotf DV 3 ; Ezra 3, 6 Ehrfc nn« Din?.—Finally, when the year is stated 
by 1 " 0 K *3 governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. 2 Ki. 17, 6 JVJP$nn fDBB 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready J"Ib6b 6 prop, after 
three days , i. e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 7 \vbv Dftl '3 because three days agone I fell 

sick , prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 
25, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i. e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard or j"OBB in such cases 
not as a real nomen regens , but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128. h 
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in the ninth year (comp. 25, 1. Jer. 28, 1 KUh. 32, 1 K e th. 46, 2. 51, 59. 
Ezra 7, 8), fOtpta in such cases is again (see note 2 on letter o) to be explained 
according to § 128. k. This is supported by the fact that the Masora on 
Jer. 28, 1. 32, 1, requires in the (frl for rW 3 . 

q 5 . Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e. g. Gen. 7, 9. 15 EV??* two and two; 2 Sam. 21, 20 

B*?*} six each; with the numbered object also repeated, e. g. 
Jos. 3,12 B 3 js£ 1HK in« tP'K for every tribe a man; Num. 13, 2. 
34,18 (IP as in Neh. n, i, one out of every ten); comp. § 123. d; 
or a periphrasis with b in# is used, Num. 17, 18. Deut. 1, 23, comp. 
Is. 6, 2 intfb after six wings twice repeated; the simple distributive 
^ is, however, sufficient (as in D'lgab, § 123. c), e. g. D'pb«bl 
by hundreds and by thousands . 

r 0. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals 
above 10, see letter 0 above) by the cardinals (in the feminine, 
probably owing to the omission of Dy 3 , D'PVf; so Konig, Lehrgeb., 
ii. 228), as tVriB* twice. Job 40, 5; seven times , Lev. 26, 21. 24. 
Prov. 24, 16; comp, also once, 2 Ki. 6, 10. Job 40, 5, for which 
in Job 33,14 nnKa 1 along with EVflKto (the latter also in 1 Sam. 18, 21); 
or by the dual of the numeral, thus Gen. 4, 15 (in verse 24 

along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 ; 

2 Sam. 12, 6 2 ; or periphrastically by DJ?? a time (prop. 
a step , with the article, fiy§n this time; comp, also Tlfcfyn DyB 3 , with 
3 , like nn«3 above), as nnx DyB once (Neh. 13, 20 DW** fiyB ottce 
and twice), twice, DnpyB vhv (for which in Ex. 23, 14. Num. 

22, 28. 32 &b&) three times; comp. Ezek. 41, 6 thirty-three 

times; 2 Sam. 24, 3 an hundred times; Deut. 1, 11 a thousand times; 
1 Ki. 22, 16 tl'PgB HD 3 "iy until how many times , i. e. how often. 
Cf. also ten times, Gen. 31, 7. 14, and D'l?y JV 3 ! many 

times , Neh. 9, 28.—In Gen. 43, 34, five times is expressed by nlT 
(prop, five hands) 3 , and in Ex. 16, 5 the double is expressed by 
“by njcip (prop, a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the 
ordinals IV??* is used as a numeral adverb, Gen. 22, 15, &c., a second 


1 But nHK 3 Num. 10, 4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

* Probably also Job 11, 6 (from bM doubling) does not mean doubled 

but manifold . 

3 But JET)** Gen. 47, 24 means the (other) four parts ; comp. 2 Ki. ix, 7. 

Neh. 11, 1. 
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time, comp, the Latin tertium consul; the third time, i Sam. 

3, 8; n>E*On DJ» a fifth time, Neh. 6, 5; at the seventh 

(time), 1 Ki. 18, 44,-and '#•? DJ ®3 Jos. 6, 16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same S 
or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings 
to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It must 
be gathered from the context whether such formulae are intended to denote only 
an insignificant number (e. g. Is. 17, 6, two or at the most three), or a considerable 
number, e. g. Mic. 5, 4. Sometimes, however, this juxtaposition serves to express 
merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of a gradation from a lower 
to a higher number. Thus one and two are connected by ), Deut. 32, 30. Jer. 3,14. 
Job 33> H* 5 (without *1, Ps. 6a, la); two and three, Is. 17, 6 (Sirac. 33, 16. 

36, 38), and without ), a Ki. 9, 33. Hos. 6, a. Amos 4, 8; three and four , 
Jer. 36, 33. Amos 1,3. a, 4. Prov. 30, 18. ai. 39 (Sirac. a6, 5), and without 
Prov. 30, 15 ; four and five, without ), Is. 17, 6 ; six and seven, Job 5, 19. 
Prov. 6, 16; seven and eight, Mic. 5, 4. Eccles. xi, a ; (nine and ten , Sirac. 25, 7). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun . 

1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the a 
subject in noun-clauses (comp. § 141.0) and the idiom mentioned 
under letters d-h, — are used, according to § 32. as a rule, only 
to give express emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 2 Sam. 24,17 
i. e. I myself, so also 2 Sam. 12, 28. 17, 15 (after the verb). 
Ezek. 34, 15. Ps. 2, 6 1 ; but 1 Sam. io, 18. 2 Sam. 12, 7. Is. 45, 12 
'abtj / and none else; cf. also W I, IJ Hos. 5, 14, &c.; nrtfcjt 
Gen. 15,15. Jud-15,18. 1 Sam. 17, 56 (as in 20, 8. 22,18. Ex. 18, 19. 
Deut. 5, 24. Jud. 8, 21, after the imperative); 1 Ki. 21, 7; DPI# Gen. 9,7. 
Ex. 20, 19 (after the verb, Jud. 15, 12); fem. Gen. 31, 6; WH 1 Sam. 

22, 18; N'n Gen. 3, 20. Jud. 14, 3; iron Jer. 5, 5. — Sometimes, 
however, the separate pronoun appears lo be placed before the verb 


1 Also Wn, fcOn he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is. 7, 14 
K ¥1 'jhR the Lord himself; Est. 9, 1 TOH the Jews themselves . In the 

sense of the same (3 avroy) or ( one and) the same , fcttn is used in Is. 41, 4. 
43, 10. 13. 46, 4. 48, ia (always W), Ps. 10a, 28 (ifln fTHR), and probably 
also Job 3, 19.—The position of iTOH, as an accusative of the object, before 
a perfect in 1 Chron. 9, 22, can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic 
(Etra 5, ij). 
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more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the statement a fuller 
sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar use of the 
infinitive absolute, § 113. 0). Thus Gen. 14, 23. Ps. 139, 2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gen. 21, 24. 47, 30. Ex. 8, 24. Jud. 6, 18. 
11, 9. 1 Sam. 12, 20. 2 Sam. 3, 13. 21, 6. 1 Ki. 2, 18 (in solemn 
promises). The same explanation applies to at the beginning 
of sentences, e.g. Gen. 24, 45. Hos. 5, 3. 10, 11. 12, 11. Ps. 39, 11. 
82, 6. Job 5, 3 \ 

b Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun 
immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 perhaps a trace 
of popular language), e. g. 1 Sam. 23, 22 (?). Cant 5, 5, and (like other 
indications of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 
1, 16. 2, 1. 11. 15. 3, 17 sq. &c.; comp. Delitesch, Das Hohelied und Kokcleth , 
p. 207; in Aramaic. Dan. 5, 16. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
before the predicate is stated, e. g. Gen. 3, 12 the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she (fcOH) gave me , &c.; 14, 24 (DH); 15, 4. 24, 7, &c.; but tttn in 
Is. 7, 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself *. 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; comp., 
on the contrary, the French mott livre h moi. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

I Examples of emphasis:— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of '3N OJN), Gen. 27, 34 ' 3 K"D 3 bless me, 

even me also (prop, bless me, I also would be blessed); Zech. 7, 5; comp, also 
Ezek. 3. 34, 11. 20 ' 3 K ' 33 H; by iTJJlK (HTH*) Prov. 22, 19.—The separate 
pronoun precedes in Gen. 24, 27 ('pitj) ; 49, 8 (HTlg not Judah, thou art he whom , 


1 As early as the M&a' inscription (line 21 sqq.) *pt< frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 

* Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gen. 2, 17. 
2 Sam. 6, 22. 2 Ki. 22, 18, or of an object by means of the nota accusativi J 1 K 
with suffix, e.g. 1 Sam. 15, 9. Is. 8, 13. 
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but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shallpraise ! but the vocative would also be possible, 
Judah / thou! thy brethren shall praise thee! as in 24,60), and Eccles. 2,15 '3X D|. 

(b) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of DN 2 Sam. 19,1. Prov. 23,15, f 
perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by HTIN 1 Ki. 21, 19 ^DlVlN 
rUPlN*D| thy blood ', even thine ; by Wn 2 Sam. 17, 5. Jer. 27, 7. Mic. 7, 3; 
by DTON 1 Sam. 20, 42, after DDE*, but without special stress; Neh. 5, 2 (?); 
by DFIN Num. 14, 32; by DH Ps. 38, 11 (without special stress), TOH Ps. 9, 7.— 
The separate pronoun precedes in Job 21,4 (' 3 bN); Gen. 40,16. Is. 45,12. 1 Chron. 
a8 > 2 0 ?^.); Zech- 9 , 11 0 ?$); Jos. 2 3 » 9 (DAN); Ezek. 33, 17 (PIDH).—In 
Ps. 89, 48, where 'iX might be taken as strengthening (equivalent in sense to 
we should read DhN for DN, as in verse 51. 

(0 On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 Sam. 25, 24 ’ON '3 upon me, upon g 
me; 1 Ki. 1, 26 '3X , , , 'j); 2 Chron. 35, 21 PUFIN *0/ against thee; 

1 Sam. 19, 23 tttn D| upon him also; Deut. 5, 3 UPON DfIN '3 but with us t 
even us; Hag. I, 4 DTlK D 3 ^ for you yourselves; Jer. 25, 14 iTDTHDa 03 .—The 
separate pronoun precedes in 1 Sam. 12, 23 * * ♦ ' 3 bj$; 1 Ki. 1, 20 , *, HPIN; 

Mic. 5, 1 TOD , , ♦ iVIN, and 2 Chron. 28, 10 D 3 DJJ DMN 

The same principle also explains Gen. 4, 26 fcttrrDjl HEy to Seth, to him also h 
(not ^ 03 ) ; comp. 10, 21, and Ex. 35, 34. Num. 4, 22. 

3 . The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means i 
of a preposition (or the nota accus. n«) may be used either in 
a demonstrative or reflexive sense *, as & to him , but also to himself 
( sibi), e.g. Jud. 3, 16 and Ehud made & for himself a sword', comp. 
Gen. 33, 17 ; so also sibi, Is. 3, 9; tatf with him, and Gen. 22, 3 
with himself; with her, and 1 Sam. 1, 24 with herself; unto 

him, and Gen. 8, 9 unto himself; also apparently as a pleonastic 
dalivus ethicus (see § 119.x), Job 12, n. 13, 1. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi T\X with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
Nip hi at and Hithpctel*)\ thus, ink himself and his habitation, 2 Sam. 

15, 25; DHk se ipsos, Ex. 5,19. Jer. 7, 19 in sharp antithesis to 'fikn ; 
Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10. Comp. § 57 at the end, together with note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is. 49, 26 on Dlfe >3 and DD 3 in the sense / 
of their own flesh , their own blood\ On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes 
reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. § 91. 
p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of self, see § 139 .f 


1 As in Luther’s Bible jm {ihm), jr ( ihr) for sich, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself 

2 Niph'al according to § 51. e (like Hithpdel according to § 54./) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33. c, expressed 
by the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive) l , which may represent 
either a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128. h) 
an objective genitive, e.g. 'ODD the wrong done against me, Gen. 16, 5. 
Jer. 51, 35; comp. Gen. 9, 2. 18, 21. 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 KUh.)) 
Gen. 30, 23. 39, 21 (comp. Ex. 3, 21 and elsewhere); 50,4. Ex. 20, 20. 
21, 35 * Jud. 4» 9- 13, 12 (^teT 20 the treatment of him)] Is. 56, 7. 
Jer. 9, 7. Nah. 3, 19. Prov. 1, 27. 24, 22. Job 20, 29. 23, 14. 34, 6. 
Comp, also such pregnant expressions as Ps. 20, 3 Tl$ he will 
send thy help {helpfor thee), i.e. he will send thee help; Gen. 30,18.39,21. 
Ex. 2, 9. Is. 1, 26 {and I will restore judges for theey, Ezek. 37, 15. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix most be 
attached to each singly, e. g. Gen. 36, 6 and Esau took “TKO I’OBTlfcO IHSOTTK 
Vllba his wives and his sons and his daughters, &c. ; 38, 18, Ac. In 2 Sam. 23. 5 
the text is hardly correct. 

5 . When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 

tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128. 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. 'Ehj?~Tn 
prop, the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, Ps. 2, 6 and elsewhere; 
xjBhij *vy thy holy cily, Dan. 9, 24; teM his idols of silver , 

Is. 2, 20. 30, 22. 31, 7 2 ; comp. Deut. i, 41. Is. 9, 3. 28,4. 41, 11. 
Ezek. 9, 1 sq. Ps. 41, 10. 150, 1. Job 18, 7 WK his steps of 
strength; 38, 6; after an adjective as nomen regens. Is. 13,3 (Zeph. 3,11) 
VNN 3 'ph? my proudly exulting ones. —On the same analogy is the use 
of e.g. Deut. 1, 41 toonin? his weapons of war [cf. Is. 41, 12]; 
Is. £6, 7 my house of prayer, although the genitive here 

does not convey the idea of an attribute. 


1 Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129. h, the possessive pronoun 
may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ruth 2, 21 DHySH 

the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when the 
substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, 
e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 40. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes attached 
pleonastically, e.g. Cant. 1, 6 'PI? my vineyard , which belongs to me. 
Comp. Cant. 3, 7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 Sam. 22, 2 (but see Ps. x8, 2) 
and Ps. 27, 2. 

* On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gen. 44, 2 S|D 3 n JP33 TjT 3 f“TlK 
my cup, the silver cup. 
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Rem. 1. Through an inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial O 
language 1 into that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are 
not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the 
singular, Ex. ii, 6. 25, 19. Jud. 11, 34 s ; in the plural, Gen. 31, 9. 32, 16. 

41, 23. Ex. 1, 21. 2, 17. Num. 27, 7 (but the feminine suffix twice immediately 
after); 36, 6; Jud. 19, 24. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 6, 7. 10 b (QiTJ3); 9, 20. Is 3, 16. 
Ezek. 23, 45. Amos 4, 1 sq, (but afterwards a feminine suffix) ; Job 1, 14. 39, 3 
(Drpbsn in parallelism with flTH^!); 42, 15. Cant. 4, 2. 6, 6. Ruth 1, 8 sqq. 
(along with feminine suffixes); verbal su$xes in the singular, Ex. 22, 25 ; in the 
plural, Jud. 16, 3. Prov. 6, 21. Job 1,15. But Gen. 26,15. l8 - 33 > * 3 - E*- a > * 7 - 
1 Sam. 6, 10 a are to be explained according to § 60. h. On HDH as feminine, 
see § 3a. n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior gender , see 
§ 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate pronoun p 
H' 7 } Num. 14, 41. Jos. 10, 13. Jud, 14, 4) sometimes refers to the verbal idea 
contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our it) ; thus the verbal suffix, 
Gen. 15,6. Num. 23, 19. 1 Sam. 11, 2. 1 Ki. 11, 12. Is. 30, 8. Amos 8, 10; 
comp. Gen. 24, 14 (rJ3 thereby\ 42, 36. 47, 26. Ex. 10, 11 (rlTlk/&*/), Is. 22,11. 

47, 7.—Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals 

of things, e. g. 2 Ki. 3, 3. Jer. 36, 23. Job 6, 20. 39, 15 (but previously DtpnTl), and 
to the plurals of names of animals, Is. 35, 7. Conversely, plural suffixes refeT 
to collective singulars, e. g. in Gen. 15, 13. Num. 16, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Zeph. 2, 7; 
and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ezek. 33, 18. Job 22, 21 
(DH 3 thereby ), Ezek. 18, 26, 33, 19 (DH\bg on that account , thereby)*. But the 
suffix in faro Deut. 21, 10 refers to the collective idea contained in ; in Jon. 

1, 3 DHtSy refers to the sailors included in sense under the term In 

Jos. 2, 4 read DJBSn}; in Is. 30, 6 (DTO). 38, 16. Ps. 19, 5 (DH 3 ) the text is 
most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has q 
become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. 
Thus in 'jhN my Lord from the piuralis matesta/is Q'jhX (§ 124. 1) with the 
suffix of the 1st singular (always with Qames and thus distinguished from my 
lords , Gen. 19, a), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gen. 15, 2. 

18, 3. Ps. 35, 23), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any 


1 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91. a), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 sqq. 54 sqq. 67 sq., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) 
change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists 
by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such 
distinctions. 

* The Masora reckons six instances of where PI 31 DD would be expected 

(Jud. 11, 34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex. 25, 15(f). 
Lev. 6, 8. 7, 18. 27,9. Jos. 1, 7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 

* In 2 Ki. 7, 10 for "Igl? (the LXX read "1J ft?) we should read 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord l . On 'jhtf as a Qfrt perpetuum 
of the Masoretes for mrP see § 17 and § 102. m. 
r A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in I'JIV prop, in his 
unitednesses, i.e. he &c. together , e.g. WP Ex. 19,8, then, without regard 

to the suffix, even after the 1st person 13 IV UrUM 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, 1. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the 2nd person, Is. 45, 20 and 
elsewhere. Also in prop, their entirety , but also after the 2nd person equivalent 

to ail together\ 1 Ki. 22, 28. Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye peoples, all of you, even before the 
2nd person, Job 17,10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read D 3 ^ with the LXX). On the redundant 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. $ 127. 1. 


§ 130. The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative pronouns are nt, fem. plur. (§ 34), 
hie, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun WH, likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. NVl, plur. masc. ntpn, fem. njn (§ 32. b), is, 
ea (id), or tile, &c., ii, eae or illi, See . The distinction between them 
in usage is that HT (like hie, oSc) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while WH (like is, ille , airr or, (Ktlvos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) *. 

b Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7,4 
of whom I say unto thee, this (HI) shall go with thee, he (fcttil) shall go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). Moreover, fllH this day, i. e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but KVlH 



1 Comp, the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in '31 prop. 
my master , from the second century A. D. onwards the master; so also in Syriac '"ID 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian madonna, French Madame, 
Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between ' 3 ’" 1 K as a holy name, and ' 3 hK as an 
ordinary appellative is not merely due to the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschiehte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which is used by God himself, there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely meaningless, since '3*1 N is always used 
either in an address to or (like ' 31 R, which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord . Against any original distinction between ' 3 * 1 # and it may 
be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the singular fVltt is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by . 

3 On HI and ttlPI standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125. f. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 . u. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15,18. 26, 32) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. 20 sqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless HJ and ilW are also found 
in certain common combinations where (ttH and ntSH would be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always fljn "QT1, plur. D'ninn, but nT&fjn 

(or Dnn D't?; 3 ), and only in Zech. 8, 9.15 tW 3 , Est. 1, 5. 9, 28 DWt 

n^sn.—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin isle) ill occurs, e.g. in 
i Sam. 10, 27. 21, 16. 1 Ki. 22, 27. Is. 6, 10, &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this, fttft is more common than HT, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, See., but (tin more common 
than fcPiJ. 

2. Both m and tttil are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize C 
interrogative words (like the Latin nnm in quisnam ; comp, also quis tandem ); 
e.g. Job 38, 2 HJ 'O who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1. 

Jer. 49, 19. Ps. 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; H^nt? what now? 1 Sam. 10, 

11; how now? Gen. 27, 20; why now? Jud. 18, 24; but before the verb 
it is usually JlfiifTip Gen. 3, 13. 12, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15, 11; where¬ 

fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, 22. 1 Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 23, and elsewhere.— 

So also fcttrPO Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7sqq.; and still more emphatically nrfcttn 'O 
Ps. 24, 10. Jer. 30, 21. 

3. HJ is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter c above): (a) of place , in such d 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 nj rUFlKH whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 is it thou? njTIBPI behold, here , 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9 l ; cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by NlH Is. 43, 25 (*ajK). I Sam. 

7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5 (HPIX), and DH these are, Gen. 25, 16. 1 Sam. 4, 8. 

(b) of time: HT ring now , 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now , 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre¬ 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 HT twice , now; 

comp. 31, 38. Job I, 12. 7, 3. 19, 3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
*jTPIJ elliptically for this , i. e. this present period, is to me, or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether HT in Ps. 104, 25 (D*H PIT), 

V T — t 

Is. 23, 13 (D^n f!J\ Jud. 5, 5. Ps. 68, 9 (p'p HJ) can be taken, according to the 
common explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder, 
&c.). In Ps. 104, 25 (unless in apposition to JIT; comp. $ 126. aa, and 
Zech. 5, 7, where DFIK is in apposition to Dtft depending on H 3 H, and also 
Ezek. 40, 45, where rt 32 ^n is in apposition to HT) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, this is the sea . Is. 23,13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, 5 in fact 'J'D HJ is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 
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§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronoun . 

a The interrogative pronoun who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Cant. 3, 6), or even to a plural, e. g. ORK who 
are ye? Jos. 9, 8; n^trn? Gen. 33, 5. Num. 22, 9 (more minutely, 
* 9 J Ex. 10,8, i. e. who exactly , who in particular ?). It is used 
of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. 
who are the Shechemiies? Jud. 9, 28. 13, 17. Gen. 33, 8. Mic. 1, 5; 
even more boldly, with the repetition of a *V used personally, in 
1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Sam. 7, 18. 

b Moreover, *9 may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g. 

'OTQ whose daughter art thou ? Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 55. 56.58 ; 
'9 whose word? Jer. 44, 28. 1 Sam. 12, 3; in the accusative, 
'9TOM quemnam? 1 Sam. 28, n. Is. 6, 8; with prepositions, e.g. * 9 ? 
1 Ki. 20, 14 (in an abrupt question by whom?)) * 9 ^ Gen. 32, 18; 
'9 ^TON 1 Sam. 24,15.— Similarly HD, “Tip, what? is used for the 
nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer. 8, 9), or with prepositions, 
e.g. whereupon? Job 38, 6 ; why? quousque? Ps. 74, 9. 

C Rem. Both 'D and HD are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative 
distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the Interrogative 
Sentences ), e.g. Gen. 39, 8. 43, 22. Ex. 32, 1. — On the meaning of and TO 
as interrogatives is based also their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to 
quisquisy quodcunque or quicquani ), e.g. Jud. 7, 3. 1 Sam. 19, 3. 20, 4. Prov. 
9, 4. 16 ; even 'pTipt? have a care , whosoever ye be , &c., 2 Sam. 18,12 ; so also 
TO ( whatever it be) Job 13,13. 2 Sam. 18,22.23; comp. Num. 23,3 'JtTPfTO? 
and whatsoever he showeth me . A still further weakening of the indefinite use of 
TO is the combination -t^TO that which , Eccles. 1, 9. 3, 15 (just like the Syriac 
*1 MD). —On TO^ND 1 quicquam , anything at all (usually with a negative), and 
as an adverb in any way , 1 Sam. 21, 3, see the Lexicon. 


§ 138 . The Relative Pronoun. 

The text of this section (and of § 155) has been entirely remodelled on the 
basis of V. Baumann's excellent essay Hebrdische Relativsdize , Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. 
§ 155*0) introduced by the indeclinable TOte (see § 36)*. This is 


[ l Comp, the Assyrian ma-am-ma, anybody; and mi-im-ma, anything.— 
G.W.C.] 

2 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identifica¬ 
tion of as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’atar, trace , Aram. TOM 
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not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis \ but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though iste, is tins, &c.] a . Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause); e. g. Gen. 24, •} • ♦ • njteb wn # frifP 

the Lord , iste , he took me ... he shall send, See . (= who took me ); 

Is. 37, 4 the words of Rabshakeh, is tins, the king 

of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent); 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished his work , istud, he 

had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses . 

Rem. 1. In the above examples Gen. 24, 7 is virtually in the nominative, b 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 2, 2 in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 24, 7 the main idea (mil*), to which is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject ( he ) inherent in 
in Is. 37, 4 it is resumed by the accusative suffix of r6t?, while in Gen. 2, 2 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun* takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. 2, a) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 1, 7 JinritD EPftH the waters, those , 

under the firmament, &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place, trace, Noldeke urges {ZDMG. 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of .. . 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im Hebrdischen , Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb ., ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
btPK. According to Hommel ( ZDMG . xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from and (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis , or (as fit and tt are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters g and h) simply for the relative pronoun . Baumann (op. 
cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian ta, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew t?, the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic (see above, 5 36, note) and the 
Hebrew are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e.g. die fremden Goiter, so unter euch sind, 
Gen. 35, 2. 

3 This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic * a Uadi , 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. t^H, HtWl), and from the use 
of nt and tt as relatives. 

9 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50, 13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probably all due 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 

H h 2 
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pronoun is not infrequently added, e.g. Gen. 17, 12 fcflH; 7, 2 KYI; 1 Ki. 9, 20 
mSH; Deut. 20, 15 H3H; but cf. also 'n K3H 1PK Gen. 9, 3. The addition of 
in a verbal clause, 2 Ki. 22, 13, is unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases 
where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum diccndi , e. g. Num. 10, 29 
we are journeying unto the place ) D?^> fPlK 1m nirp -low that place, the 
Lord said (of it), It will I give to you ; gf. Num. 14, 40. Gen. 3, 17. Deut. 28,68. 
Jud. 8, 15. 1 Sam. 9, 17. 23. 24, 5. 1 Ki. 8, 29. Jer. 32, 43. 

C 2. When the substantive followed by and the qualifying clause expresses 
an idea of place , it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place DP there, 
HJ2P thither, D#Q thence, e.g. Gen. 13, 3 n*>nK DP .Trr“^K D^ptDTI""iy unto 
theplace, that one , his tent had been there, i. e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gen. 3, 23 
D$tD, Ex. 21, 13 HBP. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, cf. Gen. 35, 14. Num. 20, 13. Is. 64, 10, where DP would be expected, 
and Gen. 30, 38. Num. 13, 27. 1 Ki. 12, 2, where !T1£P would be expected.— 
When the appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective 
pronoun is always omitted, e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 31 for all the days , VI 'P*“f 5 " 1 PX 
those—the son of fesse is living (in them ); cf. Gen. 45, 6. Deut. 1, 46. 9, 7. 1 Ki. 
11, 42 ; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

d 3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first 
or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional 
clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gen. 45, 4 I am Joseph , YIN DTn 2 tD~"lPN he — 
ye sold me, i. e. whom ye sold; Num. 22, 30. Is. 49, 23; 41, 8 thou, Jacob, "lt?K 
T?"!P? he —/ have chosen thee ; Jer. 32, 19. Eccles. 10, 16 sq.; Gen. 15, 7 I am 
the Lord, ^JYlNltfn "1PN he—I brought thee out, &c.. Ex. 20, 2 (Deut. 5, 6). 

e (2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses. Ttys use of *1PX * s generally 
rendered in English by he who , he whom , &c. (according to the context), 
or that which , Ac. In reality, however, the * 1 PX is still a demonstrative 
belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or object, 
or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Num. 22, 6 
INK' iNfi *1B*N isle—thou cursest (him)— is cursed\ i.e. he whom thou 
cursest, Ac. 1 ; Ex. 22, 8; *>PX as object, Gen. 44, 1. 49, 1. 1 Sam. 
16, 3 sqq. Mic. 6, 1 pB*X riN), and even preceding the verb, e.g. 
Is. 52, 15. Ps. 69, 5; as genitive, Ezek. 23, 28 I will deliver 
thee ")B*N V 3 into the hand of those — thou hatest (them); 1 Sam. 7,7; 
depending on a preposition, e.g. Gen. 44, 4. 2 Ki. 10, 22; 

"IPX? Gen. 21, 17, DP WH "IPX 3 in that (place)— he is there , i. e. where 

1 The absolute use of ^PN is very peculiar in the formula “^N ** "0*1 iTH 
this (is it)— it came as the word of the Lord to.. ., Jer. 14,1. 46, 1. 47,1. 49, 34. 
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he is; cf. Jud. 17, 8 and Ruth i, 16 whither' 1 ; 1 Ki. 18, 12 

whither; yfep Ex. 5, 11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clanses the retrospective f 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, 
however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to cases in 
which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends 
on a preposition *, e. g. Gen. 44, 9 sq. ]"ID 1 ♦ . ♦ ftnt* he—it (the cup) 

is found with him,—shall die (for the Waw of the apodosis in T1DJ cf. § 143. d). 

In such cases preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gen. 

31, 3a fcOTDn DJJ with whomsoever thou findest, where is a relative 
pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in Is. 47, ia (and probably 
also 56, 4) is to be explained (with Baumann, op. cit, p. 37) by reference 

to 47, 15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now with thine enchantments . . ., 
with those—thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of " 10 $, the student will of course 
understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as a mere demon - 
strative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference 
to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally have acquired in practice 
that force which we denote by the term * relative/] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun the demonstratives g 
proper Ht, ft, ft (the last commonly) 8 , and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of Ht, &c., the remarks on in letters a and e , also 
hold good. 

Examples:— 

(«) HI in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps. 104, 26 
rnr-nt (there is) leviathan , he—thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou 
hast formed; Is. 42, 24. Jer. 30, 21; in the accusative, Is. 25, 9. Ps. 74, 2 (in both 
cases with a retrospective pronoun; ft is used without it in Ps. 132,12); in apposi¬ 
tion to a genitive dependent on a preposition, Prov. 23, 22 HI Wti 

hearken unto thy father , him—he begat thee , i. e. who begat thee ; Ps. 17, 9 (ft).— 

In Ps. 104, 8 DH 7 rnpj ill unto the place which thou hadst founded 

for them (cf. § 130. r), HI is in the genitive after the construct state DipB to the 
place of that , thou hadst founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may 
also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps. 78, 54 (fit "VJ) and Ex. 15, 13 (ft~DJJ 
15, 16. Is. 43, 21. Ps. 9, 2. 10, 2. 31, 5. 32, 8. 142, 4. 143, 8 (all exam¬ 
ples of ft). 

1 In Zech. 12, 10 also, instead of the unintelligible "ltPK we should 

probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

* Such a strong ellipse as in Is. 31, 6, where *380 would be expected after 

Ip'Dim, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. * 

* The etymological equivalent ^ f ft in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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It To introduce independent relative clauses Mt is used as a nominative in Job 19,19; 
as accusative, Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 29 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). 

i (b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 
correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron. 26, 28 all that Samuel had dedicated, &c.; 2 Chron. 

29, 8 (where can only be perfect Niph'al) ; 29, 36. Ezra 10, 14. In con¬ 
nexion with a plural, Jos. io, 24 the chiefs of the men of war who 

went with him ; Ezra 8, 25. 10, 17. I Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod, Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX ^IFjn). Comp, 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh and that which was upon it (but see 

below); 2 Chron. 1, 4 equivalent to to the place, that he had 

prepared . 

k In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where iT^tfrn should probably 
be read for the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 

examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, 11 ntOH; Is. 51, 10 
Ezek. 26, 17 nb^Hp; Ruth I, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 HZl^n, or by the punc¬ 
tuation, Gen. 21, 3 1 Ki. 11, 9. Dan. 8, 1 HNniH; Is. 56, 3 nj!> 3 n, while 

no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. d) with the article, thus HKZin &c., Ezek. 26, 17 n^Wjn 
for i“6|>mDn according to § 52. s, and in the other examples * 1 ^ 13 ^ 

mbinV 

VI • - 


§ 139 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives. 

a Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and p ), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— ^ 

b 1. man, woman, are used to express— 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons 1 , and even animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22; 
is the object, e.g. in Jer. 12, 15. On fcbtf—comp. § 123. c. 

C In a few passages in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus VnN "J*tp 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for VlK at the 
hand of the brother of every man . But although this explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural 
of the verb, e. g. Gen. 44,11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e. g. Gen. 44, 13. 
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supported by Gen. 42, 25 and Num. 17, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to B*N (hence Gen. 9,5 at the hand of every 
man y his brother, i. e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name), or B^K precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 12. 42, 25 (according to the context = to every one in 
his sack)\ 42, 35, where ij 9 B >3 iBDSlVw is virtually the predicate of B^K; Ex. 

12, 4. 28, 21. Num. 5, 10. 26, 54. 2 Ki. 23, 35, and especially Zech. 7, 10 l . 

( р ) Any one, some one, e.g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative no one 7 ; d 
so after Ex. 16,19. 29; before Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of 

we sometimes find in a similar sense D 3 K man, homo, e.g. Lev. 1, 2 (comp. 
DlNtH "infc<3 as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), B*D 3 (soul) person, Lev. 2,1. 5, 1, 
&c., and in a neuter sense (prop, word, thing) equivalent to anything, Gen. 

18, 14, or Lev. 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative lift means nothing; 

thus after Gen. 19, 8; after Eccles. 8, 5.—Of. finally, any one, 

Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 nnKD) and the 
expressions noticed in § 144. e. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 
I have no pleasure PUSH nfo 3 in the death of him that dieth, i. e. of 
any man. 

(с) In connexion with WK his brother or VlJH his neighbour, B*K one, masc. e 

(as one, fern., in connexion with PirfinX her sister or rUTrtJT] her neighbour) 

is used to represent the ideas of alter — alter , the one—the other 3 (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen. 13, 11 and they separated themselves VJ1K JD B*K the one 
from the other; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (nJP“V fern.) shall be coupled together 
nnntri»K one to another. 

2. B*DJ soul, person expresses the idea of self*, both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. y 
16. 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases equivalent to himself), and in the 


1 Comp, on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VHN B^N came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea * one another ;* and the words in Gen. 9,5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7 » 10 toB^npr^K B^K PIJHI 

oarnba, which in the light of 8,17, D3aai>3 injn njn-ntt 

can only, he observes, be rendered * and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart.* So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

8 Comp, also B^fcCpN Gen. 39, 11. On the expression of the idea of no one 
by means of pg with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152. /. 

8 Elsewhere nj • ♦ • Ht are used in a similar sense. Ex. 14,20. Is. 6, 3; also 
TTOH ♦ ♦ ♦ 2 Sam. 14, 6 , or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 

(from one end ...to the other end). 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135. a and k. 
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plural, Jer. 37, 9 and elsewhere. Similar to this is the use of Gen. 18,12 

(prop, in her inward part) in the sense of within herself l . 
g 3. DXJJ bone (then metaphorically for existence) expresses the idea of self self 
same , very same , in reference to things (as to persons), e. g. HJH 
in the selfsame day f Gen. 7, 13, comp. Jos. 10, 27. Ezek. 24, 2; DXJ 73 

inbb as it were the very heaven for clearness , Ex. 24, 10; iDP) in the very 

fullness of his strength (equivalent to in the midst of his full strength), Job 
21, 23. 

h 4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea 
of a few, some 7 ; thus D'OJ a few days, Gen. 24, 55. 40, 4 (here even of a longer 
period, ^forsome time)\ Is. 65,20. Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, Gen. 27,44. 29, 20 
see § 96 and "init); some years , Dan. n, 6. 8. 

1 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit {Atman), is para¬ 
phrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by body, D*J3 or 
bone , in Ethiopic and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by numth, hand, &c .; 
comp, also the Middle High German mtn lip, din Up, for ich, du . However, 
in such cases is never (not even in Is. 46, 2 0 GPD 3 they themselves ) a mere 
otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves a reference to the 
mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

3 Some in reference to persons in Ex. 16, 20 is expressed by DHpfaK, and in 
Neh. 5, 2-4 by sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE. 

I. The Sentence in General. 

§ 140. Noun-clauses, Verbal-clauses , and the Compound Sentence. 

P. Dorwald, ‘Zur hebr. Syntax (der hebr. Satz),’ in NeueJahrbiicher fur Philo- 
logic und Pddagogik, 1890, ii. p. 115 sqq. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns a 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause , e. g. 

nliTJ the Lord is our king , Is. 33, 22 ; CTWSrn D'JP DhD HMfcO now 
the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners , Gen. 13, 13; DH? HB 
a mouth is theirs , Ps. 115, 5; see further, § 141. 

2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun b 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 

a verbal-clause , e. g. ^0^*1 and God said\ Gen. 1,3; and he 

divided\ 1,7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the c 
preformative (*), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 
3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the subject, must 
also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

8. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full d 
clause, is called a compound sentence , e. g. Ps. 18,31 DW 
God—his way is perfect\ equivalent to Gods way is perfect; Gen. 

34 » 8 my son Shechem—his soul longeth 

for your daughter; see further, § 143. 

4. The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— e 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed\ 
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a state , or in short a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress , an event or action . The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) 
is of a fixed and abiding character. 

f Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent 
subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb 
as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb 
comprises its own subject and is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound 
noun-sentence, just as when the predicate consists of an independent noun-clause. 
Though this definition of the different kinds of sentence, which we formerly 
accepted (in § 144. a of the 22nd to the 24th editions of this Grammar), is rejected 
above, nos. 1-3, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more 
complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142. a. 

§ 141. The Noun-clause . 

a 1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140. a) may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. ^ in?) and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden, Gen. 2, 10. 

(3) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 7, 4 TtptDD '3bN / will cause it to rain; 
14, 18 jnb mm and he was priest; 2, 23 (Hfcft before a feminine 
predicate, as before a plural in Ex. 32, 4); 03t *9 who ls wise? 
Hos. 14, 10.—In 1 Chron. 5, 2 13B1? "I'??!* and of him one became 
a prince , the subject is contained in \ 
b 2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Deut. 14, 1 '131 DAK £^33 ye are children 
of the Lord your God; Gen. 42, 13. Specially characteristic of the 
Semitic mode of expression are the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘ the thing 
is its measure, material, or equivalent'), e.g. Ezek. 41, 22 

YV. IVTI'P] • • • YV. the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) 
wood, i. e. of wood. Cf. below, letter c. 

(b) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gen. 2, 12 aiD jnfcri 3n]i 

and the gold of that land is good; fhBjn now Ephron was sitting, &c., 

1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, p. 504 [ed. 6, p. 537], no. 27. 
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Gen. 23, 10 \ Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Waw 
to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action; comp, letter e below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gen. 42, 13 TT?® the twelve (of us) 

are thy servants . 

(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 10, 12 (N*n), Ex. 9, 27 (*?K), Gen. 24, 65 
C9), 1 Ki. 9> 13 (no)’. 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 

of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as 
the equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. Dfc* there is the bdellium , 

Gen. 2,12; tan H? where is Abel? 4,9; VlDn obiyb his mercy endureth 
for ever , Ps. 136,1 sqq.; ^33 riches are in his house , Ps. 112, 3; 

^ we are Ms* Ps. 100, 3 Qfr£. 

Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is C 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with 
words expressing the material; comp. § 128. 0) or when the attribute is intended 
to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much greater stress upon 
a substantival predicate 3 , where it represents something as identical with the subject 
(see above, letter b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal predicate; comp. Cant. 

I, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of the Lord are flDM 3 Dn lovingkindness and 
truth (i. e. wholly lovingkindness , &c.; comp. Jer. 10,10); Ezek. 38, 5. Ps. 10, 5. 

19, 10. 23, 5. 88, 19. Prov. 3, 17 4 . Job 22, 12. 23, 2. 26,13. Ruth 3, 2. Some¬ 
times the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by the use of the plural form 
(according to § 124. e), e.g. Ps. no, 3 thy people are altogether willing - 

ness} Cant 5, 16. Dan. 9, 23. 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition d 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e. g. Job 6,12 *nb nb~DX is my 

strength the strength of stones ? Prov. 3, 17. That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to 
emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate, is shown by such examples as Ps. 45, 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 


1 Comp, the numerous examples in § 116. n-p. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from 
what has been remarked above, § 126. k. 

9 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not simple noun¬ 
clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by iTH 
(e.g. Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was a waste and emptiness ; comp. Ps. 35, 6. Prov. 
8, 30. Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as 
Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is with power , i. e. powerful . 

4 here, as in Job 21, 9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject; 

on the other hand, it is doubtful whether in such passages as Gen. 43, 27. 

2 Sam. 20,9. Ps. 120,7, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 
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thy garments (i. e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them); Cant. 1, 15 thine eyes are doves , i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5, ia Ps. 

23, 5. 109, 4. Job 8, 9. 1 a, 12. In prose, e.g. Ex. 9, 31. Ezra 10, 13 QW 3 HJJn 
the season is rain showers , i.e. the rainy season; with a bold enallage of the 
number, Gen. 34, 30 "IBDB * 3*0 and I (with my family) am few in 
number. For similarly bold expressions with iTH cf. Gen. 11,1. 12, a. Ex. 17,12. 
Is. 5, 12. Jer. 2, 28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Job 29, 15 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. Also in prose, Num. 10, 31 
and thou shall be to us 

e a. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or 
(when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in constant 
duration (comp. § 107. d, as well a» § 116. n and 0 ), e. g. Gen. 19, 1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom at even , 355 ^ while Lot sat , See.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25, 26. Jud. 13,9. 2 Sam. 4, 7. 11,4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gen. 18, 12; with a substantival predicate, 18, 27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9, 23. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that ) is equivalent to whereas , whilst , 
although , e.g. Gen. 15, 2. 18, 27. 20, 3. 48, 14 ( although he was the younger ) ; 
Jud. 16, 15 how const thou say , I love thee, whereas thine heart is 

not with me? 2 Sam. 3, 39. Ps. 28, 3 whilst mischief is in their hearts. These 
clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the large class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 

f 3. As the examples given under letters a and b show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause, 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of 
any kind. 

To what period of time the statement applies, must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 Ki. 18, 21 nJiT the Lord is the true 

God; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Is. 31, 2 D3n WiTD| yet he also is wise; Gen. 
42, 11; on the other hand, Gen. 19, 1 2#' and (=while) Lot sal; 
Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 / am raining , i.e. I will cause it 

to rain . Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gen. 27, 13 upon me be thy curse; Gen. 11, 3. 20, 13. 
Ex. 12, 2. Cf. § 116. r, note. 

g Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between 
subject and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 


1 As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as nominative) 
stands before the predicate, e. g. Is. 63, 2 wherefore are thy garments ri 33 Tpi'lS 
like those of one that treadeth in the winepress ? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis); Jer. 50, 9. Certainly, however, the comparison is then 
much less emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 


\ 
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3rd person singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore 
strengthening the subject, or ( b) (especially for the sake of a more 
exact specification of time) by the help of the verb n\n. 

Examples of (a) : Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine HSH P 25 ? they are seven h 
years ; Dent. 1, 17. 4, 24; Eccles. 5, 18 J1FIO nf this—it is a gift 

of Cod ; Num. 3, 27 DH in a question, Gen. 27, 38. Sometimes KV 1 is 

used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person 1 , 
e.g. WH ' 3 bjK Is. 43, 25 I t even I, am he that blotteth out, &c.; 51, 12; 

WH nm 2 Sam. 7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5. Neh. 9, 6. 7; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jer. 14, 22 *; in Jer. 49, 12 in a verbal- clause strengthens nrifcjt. 

Of {b): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which ITH, in the i 
sense of to become, to fare , to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and where 
accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the 
predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples as Gen. i, 2 and 
the earth was (flJTPn) waste and emptiness, can scarcely be regarded as properly 
verbal clauses; nrPH is used here really only for the purpose of referring to past 
time a statement which, as the description of a condition, might also appear in 
the fonp of a simple noun-clause; comp. Gen. 3, 1. This is especially true of 
the somewhat numerous instances in which iTH occurs as a connecting word 
between the subject and the participial predicate; e.g. Jud. 1, 7. Job 1, 14 
(immediately afterwards a simple noun-clause). The imperfect of iTH announces 
what is future in Num. 14, 33 and elsewhere; comp. § 116. r. However, 
especially in the latter case, !"Pn is not wholly without verbal force, but comes 
very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the later 
Books* than in the earlier. 

Rem. On the employment of & existence, and pR non-existence, which were k 
originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est 
and non est , cf. § 100.0, and the Negative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting link 
between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in conditional 
and interrogative sentences, Gen. 24, 42. 49. 43, 4 and elsewhere), see above, 

§ 116. q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

4 . The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- / 
ing a state, is subject — predicate; the principal stress falls on the former 
since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, however 
(and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally allowed 


1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dan. a, 38. Ezra 5, 11, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3. 

* This is of course to be distinguished from the use of (to be inferred from 
the context) as predicate in the sense of d avrbs; see above, p. 459, note; or 
in such cases as Dent. 32, 39 see now fcttfl ' 3 K W '3 that I, even I, am he; 
1 Chron. ax, 17. 

* According to Albrecht, ZAW. 1888, p. 352, especially in Deuteronomy and in 
the Priestly Code. 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. predicate — 
subject . The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate \ or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 HTig "IBJ dust thou art; 
4, 9. 12, 13 (my sister , not my wife); 20, 2. 12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6 , 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 65 s ; with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 

fft Rem. Comp, on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘ Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze,’ ZAIV, 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 sqq. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gen. 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp, also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

7 t The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for * thg person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him(£) 4 in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words/e.g. 2 Ki. 20,19; (r) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. 1 Sam. 16,4; finally (d) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqqeph) with "ItW, 
e.g. Gen. 2, 11 ; 1, 29 sq. 

§ 142. The Verbal-clause, 

a 1. By § 140./ there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (necessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e. g. Gen. 3,13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me , comp. 


1 For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

* The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex. 

16, 7. 8. 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere 1 . In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state . Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— b 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 
it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi¬ 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp, the examples discussed above in 
§ 106./(i Sam. 28,3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Noah found graced 16,1. 18,17. 
20,4. 24,1. 39,1 ( andJoseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt); 

41, 10. Judg. 1, 16. 1 Sam. 9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.— In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, §112. e), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(b) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the C 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with HJH (provided that njH has not, as in Gen. 1, 2. 3, 1, 
&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 

is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 

§ 141. 1, and the examples of JVH, &c., with a participle, § 116. r); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e. g. Gen. 13, 12 'W }y 33 ~}HfcO 3 B* D* 13 K Abraham 
accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , &c. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject d 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some¬ 
what frequently added with ) (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141. e. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 

29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50, 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 

29, 17, where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters b and c 
(1 Sam. 28, 3, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1 , which then corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek 84 , used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm, 
des neulest . Sprachidioms , § 53. 7. b. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, ih which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 HflK thou thyself; 
33, 3 Mil he himself 
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e a. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of 1 and 
a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gen. 38, 25 IPHI flNJOD fcOH 

she was already brought forth , when she sent , &c.; 44, 3. 4. Jud. 18, 3. 19, 11. 
2 Sam. 20,8 ; for other examples, see § 11 6. u (according to the remarks there made, 
note 1, the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a m?««-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and 
noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake 
of greater emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real 
principal action is added as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and 
hence in the form of an ordinary circumstantial clause. 

f 2. According to what has been remarked above, in letter a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb — Subject , 
or Verb — Subject — Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 141./) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position \ Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object — Verb — Subject: Gen. 30, 40. 1 Sam. 2, 9. 15, 1. 2 Ki. 
23, 19 and frequently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, 
in which the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject 
in itself, e.g. Gen. 3, 10. 14. 18. 6, 16. 8, 17. 9, 13. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. 
Jud. 14, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 17. 20, 9. 21, 10. 2 Ki. 22, 8. Prov. 13, 5 
and elsewhere. 

(b) Verb — Object — Subject: Gen. 21, 7. Num. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 15, 33. 
2 Sam. 24, 16 (but "JN/DH is probably only a subsequent addition); 
Is. 19, 13. Ps. 34, 22. Job 11, 19 and elsewhere. 

(r) Subject — Object — Verb: Is. 3, 17. n, 8. 13, 18. Hos. 12, 11. 
Ps. 6, 10. 11, 5. Job 29, 25*. 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114. r, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

* This sequence occurs even in prose (Gen. 17, 9. 23, 6 and elsewhere); it is, 
however, more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a 
compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause; 
this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by 
one of the greater distinctives.—On the other hand, the sequence Subject — Object — 
Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dan. 2, 7. 10); comp. Gesenius, Comm. 
on Is. 42, 24, and Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1. b. The pure 
Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in Hebrew in 
Lev. 19, 9. 21, 21. Deut. 28, 56. 2 Sam. 11, 19. Is. 49, 6. 2 Chron. 28, 10. 31, 7. 

36,19(0- 
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(d) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 Ki. 5, 13. Is. 5, 17/ 
a8, 17. Ps. 51, 5 1 . 

(e) A substantival complement of the verb rpn is placed first in 
Is. 18, 5 raj? riNT bvl iDin and a ripening grape the jlower becometh . 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand g 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. Gen. 19, a. 30,16. 
32,5. Mic/f, 1. Est. 9,12; in Gen. 29, 25 ^>rT }3 with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Comp., however, in Gen. 35, 13 the order verb —specification of 
place—subject '. The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e. g. in 
Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3). 15, 3; even before the interrogative, Gen. 27, 37 (cf. Jer. 

22, 15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 Sam. 20, 8. Job 34, 31 
where a prepositional specification precedes). Prepositional specifications of time , 
such as (Gen. 1, i), D*l* 3 , fcflnrt Dto &c. (but not nor the 

simple nWlTlS, stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be 

not in the perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive; so also certain adverbs 
of time, such as 766 t nflj, whilst others like * 1 *DPI regularly follow the verb. 

§ 148. The Compound Sentence . 

A compound sentence (§ 140. d) is formed by the juxtaposition a 
of a subject * (which always precedes, see letter c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 3 faTl nWD3 njrP 
the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 Sam. 23, 6. Ps. 18, 31. 104, 17. 
125, 2. Eccles. 2, 14; comp, also Gen. 34, 23, where the predicate is 
an interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently 
used as the principal subject, e.g. Is. 59, 21 W"]3 Hfcft *360 and 

as for me , this is my covenant with them , &c.; Gen. 9, 9. Is. 1, 7. 

17, 4. 1 Chron. 28, 2 s ; with an interrogative noun-clause, Gen. 37, 30. 
Job 21, 4. 38, 19;—or (j3) is without a retrospective suffix (in which 
case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is 
much looser), e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the matter 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predi¬ 
cate, e.g. Gen. 37, 16. 41, 9. 2 Sam. 13, 4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e. g. 

2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. 7, 19; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject — predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses , § 208.] 

5 In Gen. 31,40 a verbal-clause I was) occurs instead of the subject, 

and is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

* In 1 Chron. 28, 2 (comp, also 22, 7 *33irDy njn * 36 $) * 36 $ might also be taken 
as strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself 
had it in my mind), as e.g. Ezek. 33, 17 whereas their own way is not equal ; 
comp. § 135./. 
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which , &c. . . . behold /he Lord is between thee and me for ever; 
Prov. 27, 2. 

b (b) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix ! , 
e.g. Gen. 9,6 (comp. §116. ze;) ; 17,15 as for Sarai thy wife , thou shall 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13. 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37. 32, 1. 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki. 10, 29. Is. 9, 1. n, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74, 17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; (3) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid\ 

C Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, as 
a casus pendens *) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e.g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were com P* the French 

cest moi qu on a accuse. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. 35, ia. 
47, 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read T3JTJ); 1 Sam. 25, 29; a specification 
of place, Gen. 2, 17. 2 Ki. 22, 18 and elsewhere; a substantive with 1 Sam. 
9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp, the examples in § 135. a. —In Num. 15, 29 a dative 
is co-ordinated with the casus pendens , i.e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

d 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro¬ 
duced by the waw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; on 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e. g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 24). 
cf. $ 111. h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, 21. 12, 44. Num. 
23, 3. 1 Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 9, 4. 56, 6sq.), $ 112. / and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens, § 112. 00 and §116. w. —In Job 15, 17 waw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, 12. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by from the waw apodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope , it is the integrity of 
thy ways , and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. 
On waw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp. ( 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 34 SJTOJJ 'JSjl nrijfl and now (so far as the pre¬ 
sent is concerned) I will be thy servant , Num. 12, 12. 

g 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b (in respect to; comp. § 119. u) 
serves the same purpose as the casus pendens'beginning the sentence, as Num. 


1 Comp, the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 31 and pforonain, therein divelt, 8 c c. 

* But this term must not (any more than that formerly used * the subject pre¬ 
ceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. 
On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as conectly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the !> here serves to introdnce the object, according to { 117. »); 
Is. 32, i (where, however, D'Tfen shonld most probably be read); Ecdes. 9, 4. 
1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20sqq. 2 Chron. 7, 21. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4. 
32, 6. 89, 19. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Hanpt 
(Johns Hopkins University Circulars , xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 
deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9,4, and in bbb Gen. 9, 10, 23, 10. 
Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, &c., j> is not the preposition, but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab. Id, surely ; Assyrian l&; with bb it is equivalent 
to in short . Cf. also b — b sive — sive, et — et , Jos. 17, 16. Ezra i, 11, Assyrian 
IA-14. 


§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include a 

a specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. Ezek. 23, 49; DTrfc'Jf Ruth 1,8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 

Cant. 2, 7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § no. k). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135. a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. i 122. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, $ 135. 0 , in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, $ 132. d, between subject and predicate, § 145./, t, u. 

2 . The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, b 
especially in the masculine, e. g. W and it came to pass , Hjrn and it 
shall come to pass; rnn followed by ib, &c., it became hot to him , 

i. e. he became angry , Gen. 4, 6 and elsewhere; ^b lit. and it became 
strait to him , he was distressed , Gen. 32, 8 1 ; even JWJ like the German 
es giebt, there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e.g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. io, 9) Jud. n, 39. Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 

Job J 5> 32; comp, also the impersonal passives, Is. i, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which' the 
3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 

1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms DPI hot, DID good, well, "ID bitter , II narrow , JH evil 
(frequently joined with 'b, ^b, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 
doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 
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which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. 
Is. 7, 7. 14, 24. Jer. IO, 7. Job 4, 5. 18, 15 (in 2 Ki. 24, 7 
is used in this way with a feminine predicate, and in Jer. 19, 5 
alone); different, too, are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e. g. Gen. 17,11 njrrt and 
this (the circumcision) shall he a token of a covenant , &c. 

C Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing, 
masculine or feminine, e.g.lfot it becomes light , 1 Sam. 29,10 (but with an explicit 
subject, Gen. 44, 3); and it became light ; so also :)t?rP it grows dark , Jer. 
13, 16; but rc£m Mic. 3, 6; nDJjri though there be darkness , Job 11, 17; 
“Vtpipri it rains , Amos 4, 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading 
■VptDR); Ps. 50, 3 rnj^O it is tempestuous . 

d 8. The indefinite personal subject (our they , one, the French on, and 
the German man') is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. tOiJ one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls), Gen. 11, 9. 16, 14. 
Ex. 15, 23, comp. Is. 9, 5; one said, Gen. 48, 1. 1 Sam. 16, 4. 
19, 22*; other examples are Gen. 38, 28 one put out a hand; Num. 
23, 21. 1 Ki. 22, 38. Is. 6 , 10 Sb &&}) and one heals them; 8, 4 <"W; 
46, 7 (P?£); Am. 6, 12. Mic. 2, 4. Job 27, 23; by the 3rd singular 
feminine (n*l^ T ) Num. 26, 59. 

e Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) 
of the same stem, e.g. fcOiJ. As a matter of fact, such a complement 

sometimes occurs, e. g. Is. 16, 10 Tp/IH IpT ^e treader treads out , for one treads 
out; 28, 4. 24 ( doth one plow continually T)\ Deut. 17,6 (Ezek. 18,32). Deut. 22, 8. 
2 Sam. 17, 9 (Ezek. 33, 4). Jer. 9, 23; with an indeterminate participle (as in 
Arabic, e. g. gala qailun, a saycr says , i. e. some one says), e. g. Num. 6 , 9. Amos 
9, 1; cf. above, ( 116. t. [Comp. Driver, on 1 Sam. 16, 4.] 

f (h) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gen. 29, 2 
for out of that well *P®*! they watered (German irdnkte man) the flocks; 
26, 18. 35, 5. 41, 14. 49, 31. 1 Ki. 1, 2. Is. 38, 16. Hos. i2, 9. 
Job 18, 18. 34, 20. Est. 2, 2. Neh. 2, 7. 


1 In 1 Sam. 9,9 (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

our one. 

2 Elsewhere in such cases usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 

1 Sam. 23, 22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gen. 48,1, &c., 
would not be better explained according to $ 7. d, note 2. In Gen. 48, 2 for the 
extraordinary 13*1 the common form is to be read; so in 50, 26 for 
(after a plural) either DSW or the 3rd plur.; in 2 Ki. 21, 26 ViapJI. 
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Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, g 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gen. 34, 27. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, 
as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 96.1. c) ; 
c. g. Job 7, 3 wearisome nights have they allotted to me (equivalent to were 

allotted to me ; to make ‘invisible powers* the subject is a merely artificial device); 
Job 4, 19. 6, 2. x8, 18. 19, 26. 34, 20. Exek. 32, 25. Ps. 63, 11. Prov. 2, 22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9, 11. 

(c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is. 7, 25 h 

one will (or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt .. .); Jer. 23, 37. 
Prov. 19, 25. 30, 28 (unless the reading should be IWMVl). Comp, 
also or simply *(N!a (Gen. 10, 19. 30. 13, 10 nattil) prop, until 

thy coming , i.e. until one comes. 

(1 d) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer. 38, 23 and all thy wives 
and thy children D'Kifto (prop, are they bringing out) they will bring 
out , &c.; comp. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 13, 7. Neh. 6, 10 ( for some are 
coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116. t\ In 
1 KL 5, 1 the text is corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 TK then (was it k 

begun =) began men to call upon, &c. 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, / 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence # , 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject *. They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117. s, with which they are often 
confused. 


1 That this form of expression also (see letter^) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive, is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dan. 4, 22, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Comp. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. 
Aram., $ 76. 2. e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirqe Aboth 2, 16. 
3, 5 and elsewhere. 

* Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps. 83, 19. 

• In Ex. 6, 3 is subordinated to the following passive (§ 121. b)\ 

in 1 Sam. 25, 26.33 'T, are subjects to the infinitive absolute JKPin, according 
to $ 113. gg. In Ps. 69, 11 read njyW for H 33 N 1 . 
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tn (<») Examples where the snbject denoting the thing precedes, 'frtp 

my voice —/ cry unto the Lord , i. e. I cry aloud unto the Lord , Ps. 3, 5- 27, 7. 
142, 2; TlNHipB my mouth — I cried i. e. I cried aloud, Ps. 66, 17 (comp. 
17, 10); Is. 26, 9 with my soul , i. z. fervently, and parallel with it 'rfl"T*|K; 
but Ps. 57, 5 is rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. I. 

(b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, -]^p cry—thy voice 

(i.e. aloud), Is. 10,30; so also after an imperative, Ps. 17,13 (*J 3 "|n) and 14 (?[T); 
60, 7. 108, 7 (?| 3 'ipp; after a perfect, Hab. 3, 15 (SpWD); after a cohortative, 
Ps. 108, 2 ('*lter*|fc<). The subject denoting the thing stands between the 
personal subject and the predicate in Ps. 44, 3 iUFlK 1 . 

n Rem. i. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject 
which can only have been performed at his direction by another person; comp, 
e.g. Gen. 40, 22 (41,13). 41,14. 43, 34 {and he commanded to set before them, &c.); 
46, 29. 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

O a. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding 
of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 Sam. 24, 11 after DHITH 
either has dropped out (through confusion with or we should read with 

the LXX DIJW. In 2 Sam. 13, 39 ( 1 VJ the text is obviously corrupt. 

p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language 2 there sometimes occurs (supposing the 
text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. 
Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd pers. (i.e. from an address to a statement), Gen. 
49, 4(1). Is. 22, 19. 31, 6 (?). 42, 20. Mai. 2, 15 (where, however, for we 
should undoubtedly read *||3fl); Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause. Is. 54, 1, comp, also 
Is. 22, 16. 52, 14sq. 61, 7. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., Deut. 32, 15. Is. 
i» 29(f). 5> 8 * J er * 29, *9* J°b *6, 7 > comp, also Deut. 32, 17. From the 1st to 
the 3rd pers., Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause). In Job 13, 28 the 3rd pers. KVU 
is probably employed buKtucSn for the 1st. 


§ 146 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence , especially between 
Subject and Predicate , in respect of Gender and Number. 

a 1 . As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is 


1 In several of the examples quoted above it might naturally be supposed 
that the subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrument alls, i. e. as an accusative, analogous to the 
adverbial accusatives treated in $ 118. q. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, Ps.89, a. 109,30. 
Job 19, 16, 'B occurs with 3 instrumentals , the explanation given above must 
nevertheless be accepted. 

2 In prose, Lev. 2,8; but rD'ljVtl here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gen. 26, 7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 
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a pronoun, e.g. 7 V ")3 ntft this is my covenant , Gen. 17, 10). There 
are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see letters b-l below), 
partly to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without 
gender) before the subject. 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea b 
(§ 123 .a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123. 3 ), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

(a) Of collectives proper: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gen. 30, 38 C 
pftrn (comp, verse 39. 31, 8 and 33, 13); Jud. 1, 22 sq. J"P 3 representing 

persons belonging to the tribe; Mic. 4, 3 Mi; 2 Ki. 25, 5 army; Prov. u, 26 
□%<!> the people; Nam. 10, 3 rnjhV^S all the congregation (comp. 1 Ki. 8, 5); 

1 Ki. 1,40. Is. 9, 8. 25, 3. Amos x, 5 Dy J 1 Sam. 17,47. Ezra io, 12 assembly. 
Comp, also the construction of national names, as DTK (§ 122. 1), e.g. 1 Ki. ao, 20 
DTK ^DJJI and the Syrians fled ; 1 Sam. 4, 5.—(0) with the predicate follow¬ 
ing, 1 Ki. 8,5 TjJIfl ftftf sheep and oxen, construed with the plural in the following 
relative clause; Job I, 14 rfenh VH T^IIT the cattle (cows) were ploughing ; 

2 Sam. 3, i and 1 Chron. 10, 6 ]"P3 -* family t and in a place-name, I Sam. 6, 13; 

Hos. 11, 7. Ezra 4, 4 DJJ; Ps. 68, n fljn herd; Is. 26, 19 a heap of dead 
bodies ; Is. 27, 11 *VyjJ boughs; 1 Sam. 4, 1 preceded by a predicate 

in the singular. 

(£) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (o) with the predicate d 
preceding, Gen. 34, 24T3J; Jud. 9, 55. 15, 10 fc^K; Is. 16, 4 DOT the treader 
down. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Job 8, 19 TnK — others; Ezek. 28, 3 
DV1D a secret. 

T 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with the e 
predicate preceding, 1 Sam. 17, 46 JHKrr^S that all the earth may know , 
i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Dent. 9, 28. Ps. 66, 1. 96, 1. 9, See.; 
Amos 1, 8 JTTKf> remnant. —(0) with the predicate following, Gen. 41,57. 2 Sam. 

15, 23. 1 Ki. 10, 24. Ps. 33, 8 (jnKrr^S); Gen. 48, 6 riT^O issue; 1 Sam. 2, 33 
rP 3 TET ^3 all the increase ; Job 30, 12 fllTB rabble . In Hag. 2, 7 read rflDfl 
with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning f 
of the subject, occur in Gen. 35, ix. Ex. 10, 24. 14, 10. Deut. 1, 39, See .—For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, $ 141. c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when g 
the predicate precedes; see letter 0 below), but is carried on, after the collective 
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subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e. g. Ex, i f 20 IXtD IDXJp D^H 2 TJ 1 
ami the people multiplied , and waxed very mighty ; 33, 4. 

h 8. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 
(§ 124. a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellentiae or maieslalts (§ 124. g-t; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132. h), as Gen. 1, 1. 3, &c. (see, 

however, the Rem.), Mhtjt master, Ex. 21, 4, master , owner , 

Ex. 21, 29; comp., moreover, MB with the singular, 2 Sam. io, 9. 
Job 16,16 K e lh. t Prov. 12,10.—So feminine forms with a mas¬ 
culine meaning are construed with a masculine predicate, e. g. Eccles. 
12, 9 D3H n^nj? njn the preacher was wise. 

i Rem. The construction of God with the plural of the predicate may 

be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 Ki. 19, 2. 20, 10, where the 
speakers are heathen, and may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly 

as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from the peculiar 
usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called E by Wellhausen, 
&c., B by Dillmann; comp, his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 618, 
and above, § 124 . g, note 2. So Gen. 20, 13 (but in conversation with a 

heathen); 31, 53. 35, 7, comp, also Jos. 24, 19. That this construction was 

afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 4. 8, and t Chron. 17, 21 compared 
with 2 Sam. 7, 23. Cf. Strack’s excursus in Die Bucher Gen. Exod. Lev. und 
Num., Munich, 1894, p. 67 sq. 

k 4 . Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of the 
feminine form, cf. § 122. s) ; thus Joel 1, 20 Uign rnfe> fitona the beasts 
of the field long; Jer. 12, 4 (where the predicate precedes), comp, also 
Job 12, 7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 
2 Sam. 24, 13. Is. 34, 13. Jer. 4, 14. 51, 29. Ps. 18, 35. 37, 31. 

73, 2 K e th. 103, 5. Job 14, 19. 27, 20; with the predicate following, 

Gen. 49, 22 (ntoa = branches); Deut. 21,7. 1 Sam. 4, 15 (HDjJ Vj'jn) * 


1 Comp, in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the 
predicate rd wp 60 ara &aivu ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed 
only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd dv&p&wo&a Ikafiov. In Arabic 
also the pluralis inhumanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed 
with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales 
fracti (collective forms). 

9 On the possibility of explaining forms like TOjJ as 3rd plural feminine, cf. 
above, $ 44. m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this 
head, cf. Joel 1, 20. Ps. 37, 31. 103, 5. 
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Is. 59, 12. Jer. 2, 15 KUh.; 4, 14. 48, 41. 49, 24. Prov. 15, 22. 

20, 18. Job 20, II. 41, IO 1 . 

5. Moreover, the plurals of persons (especially in the participle) / 
are sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
instead of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be 
represented as affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 27, 29 (Num. 24, 9) 

those that curse thee, cursed be every one of them, and those that 
bless thee, blessed be every one of them; Ex. 31, 14. Lev. 17, 14 and 
19, 8 (in both places the Samaritan has ^> 3 K); Is. 3, 12 unless 1'twb 
is to be regarded as a pluralis maiestatis according to § 124. g; Prov. 

3, 18. 35 (?). 18, 21 (?). 21, 27 b . 27, 16. 28, 1 b. 28, 16 K e th. 

Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent* tn 
use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; comp, the 
zvrAz/-suffixes in Deut. 21, 10. 28, 48. Amos 6, 10; and the noun-suffixes in Is. 

2, 8. 30, 22. Jer. 31, 15. Hos. 4, 8. Zech. 14, 12. Ps. 5, 10 (where, however, to'B 
is clearly to be read with all the early versions); 62, 5. 141, io(?). Job 38, 32. 
Eccles. 10,15 ; finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is. 2,20 "IS7R which 

they made each one for himself; according to others, which they ( the makers) 
made for him; 5, 26. 8, 20. Job 24, 5, in each case ^; in Gen. 2, 19 refers to 
the collectives fljn and P|ty; comp, further, Is. 5, 23 after and 

J Sam. 5, 10 after D'yipyn. Conversely in Mic. 1, 11 '"OJl [cf. Jer. 

13, 20 K 9 th.], but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

0. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, n 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88. a , have no 
dual forms; thus Gen. 29,17 rri 3 ! nS? '?}!) and Leahs eyes were 
dull; 2 Sam. 24, 3. Is. 30, 20. Jer. 14, 6. Mic. 7, 10. Ps. 18, 28. 

38, 11 (on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 4, 15 the predicate is in the 
feminine singular after the subject, and in Mic. 4, 11 before it; comp, 
for both, letter k above); so also ears , 2 Chron. 6, 40; D?*]} 
hands, Is. 1, 15. Job io, 8. 20, 10 (in Ex. 17, 12 even with the plural 
masculine cf. letter p); lips, 1 Sam. 1, 13. Job 27, 4; 

breasts, Hos. 9, 14. 

7 . Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, letter a) very o 
frequendy occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting 

1 In Prov. 14, 1 an abstract plural (to be read thus with 9,1, See., instead 

of nto^n) is construed with the singular; but comp. $ 124. e. 

* In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert {Revue des itudes juives, xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive 
singulars generally. 
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animals or things 1 ). The speaker or writer begins with the most 
simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, 
and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects 
(and so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left 
temporarily indefinite 2 . Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is. 2, 17 TOh 
Dlfctn nVQa and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9, 18. 14, 11. 
28, 18. 47, ii ; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (see note 1 below); 1 Ki. 8, 31. 
22, 36. 2 Ki. 3, 26. Jer. 51, 46. Eccles. 7, 7; with a following plural 
masc., Is. 13, 22 njjfl and there shall cry wolves , &c.; Jud. 13, 17 
K*th. 20, 46. 1 Sam. 1, 2. 4, 10. 2 Sam. 24, 15. 1 Ki. 13, 33. Jer. 
51, 48. Ps. 124, 5. Est. 9, 23 (see note 1 below); Gen. 1, 14 rnittp W 
let there be lights; with a following plural feminine, Deut. 32, 35. 
Is. 8, 8. Jer. 13,18. Mic. 2, 6. Ps. 57, 2; before collectives and mixed 
subjects, e.g. Gen. 12, 16. 13, 5. 30, 43. 32, 6, &c.; before a following 
dual, Is. 44,18. Ps. 73, 7 (where, however, with the LXX tojng should 
be read). 

P Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the ploral 
masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Jud. ai, 21. 

1 Ki. 11, 3), of animals (Gen. 30, 39) or of things (Lev. 26, 33. Jer. 13, 16. Hos. 
14, 7. Ps. 16, 4. Job 3, 24. Cant. 6, 9), or before a dual (2 Sam. 4, 1. Zeph. 3, ifi. 

2 Chron. 15, 7) are to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under 
letter 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. fern, imperf. (for this is the 
only form concerned in the above examples; corap., however, Nah. 3, 11 NTTI 
instead of *Wl); comp, the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd plur. 
masc., instead of the fem., under letters t and u, and on an analogous phenomenon 
in the imperative, sec § no. /t. 

q 2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb flJH, when used as a copula, 
frequently remains uninflected before the subject; comp. Gen. 5, 23 sqq. 39, 5. 
Deut. 21, 3 (according to the accents); 22, 23. Is. 18, 5 flW ?Dsl tOb* 
and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

r (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. Ps. 119, 137 

upright are thy judgements; comp, verse 155 8 . In German also 
the adjective as predicate remains uninflected.—On the other hand, 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 1 Sam. 
2 5» 3 7 (but flN'an should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est. 9, 23 (before 
a plur. masc.). Such examples as Job 42, 15 are to be explained according to 
§ 121. a, 

2 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Frau , &c. 

* This does not include such cases as Job 24, 7. 10, where is rather to 
be explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118. if. 
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np 1 ! in n JT l thy servants are shepherds, Gen. 47, 3, is either 

an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for Tf 1 . 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is 5 
carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the sub¬ 
sequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e.g. 
Gen. i, 14 tfni . • . rn&D VP (see letter 0 above); Num. 9, 6. Ezek. 14, 1; 
comp, also Gen. 30, 39 (see letter p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in letter p above, of using the feminine form (comp., t 
further, § 144. a, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, 
letter u), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that 
which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected as feminine; thus in 

Is. 14, 9 nrrj, and afterwards "nty; 33, 9 JHK nj>^DK moumeth , lan¬ 

guish* th the land. Comp. Jer. 4, 30, and the examples (§ 47. k) where only the 
earlier of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. fern, imperf. are provided with the 
afformative /, Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32 (nVUJl after Vllpri); on 
the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Nah. 3, 15, comp. $ no. k .— 

Of a different kind are instances like Lev. 2, I. 5, I. 20, 6, where fcfej person 
(fern.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the 
sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate u 

appears to differ from that of the subject, are due partly to manifest errors in the 
text, e. g. Gen. 32, 9 read with the Samaritan instead of nnXH; iTTO 

then follows correctly; 1 Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen according to 

1, 28, instead of 1 Sam. 16, 4 read VtDtta; 2 Sam. 14, 10 read VNOHIj 

Ezek. 18, 29 instead of J3JJP read the plural as in verse 25 ; so also Ezek. 20, 38 
for Ntoj 1 , and in Job 6, 20 for njD3; in Lam. 5, 10 read " 1 M 3 , and comp, in 
general, ( 7. d , note 2; 1 Chron. 2, 48 read ; in Jer. 48, 15 the text is 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The variations in 
Is. 49, 11. Hos. 14, 1. Prov. 1,16 (after pb?D, 4 (after WJf), Prov. 5, 2. 

10, 21. 32. 18, 6. 26, 23. Job 15, 6 (all after DVlBfeO, Prov. 3, 2 (after Vltyp), 

Ps. 102, 28. Job 16, 22 (after Dan. Ix » 4 1 ( rea d rPSHI), and perhaps 

Gen. 20, 17 are also to be explained (see letter p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf.; moreover, in Jer. 44, 19. Prov. 26, 23 even the plur. masc. of a 
participle occurs instead of the plur. fem.—In Gen. 31, 8sq. HVP, after a plural 
subject, is explained as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate a .— 

In Gen. 4,7 yj 4 ! is a substantival participle (a lurker t a coucher). In Gen. 47, 24 
nW remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noon precedes for the 
sake of emphasis; so also in Ex. 12,49. 28, 7. 32. Num. 9,14. 15, 29. Jer. 50, 46. 
Eccles. 2, 7 ('{> PPn as if the sentence began afresh, and servants bom in my 


1 fcfly probably an error for MOV The Masora on Lev. n, 34 reckons fourteen 
instances of tfaj, where we should expect the plural. 

* So also the pronoun KV1 emphatically resuming the subject (see ( 141. h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos. 13, 14 fettil ♦ • • rffP 'gta 

the offerings of the Lord . . . that is his inheritance; in number and gender, Lev. 
25. 33 J^. 10, 3. 
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house. . . there fell to my lot this possession also).—In Job so, s6 r@ 3 " 8 f^ may 
(unless is regarded as masculine, § 122. o) be taken impersonally, fire, without 
its being blown upon it.—In Is. 16,8 and Hab. 3,17 the predicate in the singular 
is explained from the collective character of (see letter h above); on the 

other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps. 87, 3. Prov. 
2, 10. 12, 25. 29, 25. Job 8, 7. 


§ 146. Construction of Compound Subjects . 

a 1. When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject 1 . 
Thus 1 Sam. 2, 4 tPJJin DH 32 the bow of the mighty men is broken , 
as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex. 26,12. Lev. 
13, 9. 1 Ki. 1, 41. 17,16. Is. 2, 11. 21,17. Job 15, 20. 21, 21. 29, 10. 
32, 7 ^ equivalent to manyyears) ; 38, 21; with the predicate 

preceding, 2 Sam. 10, 9, unless it is to be explained according to 
§ 145- *• 

h Rem. 1. The cases in which (t met, sound) with a following genitive stands 

at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really 
of a different kind. The blp is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the 
supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 the voice of 
thy brothers blood , which crieth (prop, as crying, § 108./)... 1 = hark / thy brothers 
blood is crying , &c.; Lev. 13, 9. Is. 13, 4. 66, 6. In Is. 52, 8 an independent verbal- 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! in Jer. 10, 22 and Cant. 

2, 8 an independent noun-clause; in Is. 40, 3 fcflp J>ip the voice of one that crieth l 
i. e. hark l there is one crying is followed immediately by the direct discourse; 
in Mic. 6, 9 J>ip hark! may be used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use 
of b^p in $ 144. m ) and HlrP be taken as the subject to fcO|£. 

C 2. When the substantive ^3 3 ) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive 

as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number 
with the genitive, since ^3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute {whole, alt) of 
the genitive; hence, e. g. with the predicate preceding, Gen. 5, 5 *D^>3 

and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 9, 29 'rW; but the Samaritan reads TO 
here also); Ex. 15, 20; with the predicate following, Ps. 150, 6 and elsewhere. 
Exceptions are, e. g. Lev. 17, 14 (bat cf. § 145. /). Is. 64, 10. Prov. 16, 2. Nah. 

3, 7. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex. 12, 16 the agreement of the predi¬ 
cate with "bs is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, 

being equivalent to nothing at all of work . 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be 
merely due to juxtaposition. 
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2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns d 
connected by waw copulative , usually 

(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e. g. Gen. 8, 22 

seed time and harvest\ and cold and heat . .. shall not cease t6); 

after subjects of different genders in the masculine (as the prior gender , 
cf. § 132. </), e. g. Gen. 18, 11 tP?5J JTjfcn DITUX Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Deut. 28, 32. 1 Ki. 1, 21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Prov. 27, 9 rnbp* jdb> ointment and € 

perfume rejoice the heart , where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
l#s on the other hand, in Ex. 21,4 (where n^XH are the subjects) 

it agrees with n^XH as being the principal person; in the compound sentence, 

Is. 9, 4, it agrees with the feminine subject immediately preceding l . 

(b) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise f 
be used in the plural (Gen. 40, 1. Job 3, 5 and elsewhere); not 
infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and number with the first, 

as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gen. 9, 23. 

11, 29. 21, 32. 24, 50. 34, 20. Jud. 14, 5; before a masculine and 
a feminine singular, e. g. Gen. 3, 8. 24, 55 then said potty) her brother 
and her mother; 33, 7; before a masculine singular and a plural, 
e.g. Gen. 7, 7 TOM ni ttajl and Noah went in , and his sons , &c.; 
Gen. 8, 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44, 14. Ex. 15, 1. 

2 Sam. 5, 21; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 Sam. 12, 2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines g 
singular, e.g. Gen. 31, 14 Twbl ^0") 1S5 1 ! then answered Rachel and 
Leah; before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gen. 
24,61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Num. 12,1 
ffrnxi "Qirtt then spake Miriam and Aaron; Jud. 5, 1; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gen. 33, 7 (comp., on 
the other hand, Ps. 75, 4 jnx D’ObS dissolved are the earth 

and all the inhabitants thereof ). The plural feminine occurs before 
a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Amos 8,13.—In Jer. 44, 25 
for DJ'gto um read D'tf|n DPIX with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(r) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been h 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; comp. Ex. 21, 32. 

24, 61. 31, 4. 33, 7, &c., and § 145. s. 


1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gen. 33, 2 he put . .. Leah and her children 
D'pqX after; D'pnX agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences . 

a 1. Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context \ 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116. s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. #, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nan (see letter b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter c below). 
b 2. The demonstrative particle fn, nan ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. b) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gen. 28, 15 niffl and , behold! 

I am with thee; 37, 7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § 100. 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100./. 
However, in the case of nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle 9 inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant 2 . If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116. p and q) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate 8 . Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18, 9 
^nta nan behold she is in the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to nan with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of '??n, 'aan here am /, in answer to 

1 This does not apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinitive 
with S appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp, also Gen. 26, 7, where K'il must 
again be supplied after 'fit?# . 

* On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be regarded 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after ' inna ). 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were felt to be 
accusatives. 

* That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. n? in 1 "ID *)3n 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something like ecce te 
moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'inna with an 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative . 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or JH Gen. 11, 6. 

Job 31, 35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun and the copula, e. g. Gen. 22, 7 ®**?n nan here is the 

fire and the wood, &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast thy wife 1 Ex. 24, 8 ; 
with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7,1 'JN narn and , to , it was the 
latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo f here am II 

8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, c 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are— (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a swordfor the Lord 
and for Gideon l (verse 18 without 3nn); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp, also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents , O Israel! 

(i. e. let every man go to or remain in his tent) ; the same exclamation 
without P'K i Ki. 12, 16; moreover, Is. 1, 28. 13,4 (on the exclama¬ 
tory equivalent to hark l cf. § 146. b); 28, 10. 29, 16 
O your perversity l i. e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if be 

equivalent to terror be upon thee!); Joel 4, 14. Mai. i, 13 ( n ?^P 
behold what a weariness /); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
tna a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject HPlK ( thou wast). — (b) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 HJtjt where sc. is bread?—( c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 frit* D 3 him also! explained immediately after¬ 
wards by VTDn smite him! Hos. 5, 8 after thee , Benjamin t sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
'no-iy ; Ps. 74) 9 no-iy.—On and if not, 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 

5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations d 
introduced by inteijections HnX, 'ifct, 'in, DH 1 ; comp. § 105. The object of the 
threat or imprecation (with 'it<) follows regularly (except Ezek. 24, 6. 9) with h 
(comp, vae tibi ), e.g. 32 ^ 'iS woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is. 6,5; on the other hand, 
the object of commiseration (with *IH) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp, vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
'JIN 'If! alas , my brother!. 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22,18; Kt?h '12 'in ah sinful nation! 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these inteijections (e. g. DH 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6, 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always flX and flNH). 
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Is. I, 4. 5, 8. ir. 18. 20. 22, Ac. (with Jcr. 48, 1; 50, 27. Ezek. 13, 3; 

Ezek. 13,18). niTX occurs in the expression (HliT) niiT 'JlNt HHX Jos. 7, 7, Ac. 
(10 times); and in FinK alas for the day! Joel 1, 15. For DTJ comp. Hab. 
2, 20. Zeph. 1, 7. Zech. 2, 17 absolutely, Jud. 3, 19. Am. 6, 10. 8, 3. 

6 2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner may perhaps 

occur in DiTT and Ps. 115, 7, for D^T they have hands , &c.; comp, 

verses 5 and 6 Dn^TIQ, &c. Perhaps also Gen. 22, 24, and 

Eccles. 5, 16 (but hardly D 3 NP 33 Num. 12, 6; cf. § 128 .d above) are to be 
regarded in the same way. 


H. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148 . Exclamations . 

a The originally interrogative HD is used to introduce exclamations 
expressing wonder or indignation = 0 howl or ridicule, whyl how! 
sometimes strengthened by or ntft according to § 136. c. —Astonish¬ 
ment or indignation at something which has happened is introduced 
by how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by (but also by HD Job 31, 1) 
with the imperfect; an exclamation of lamentation by n 3 'R, less 
frequently TS how l in Joel 1, 18 by HO. 

Examples:— 

b (or TID with a following Doge'll see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonish¬ 

ment) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gen. 27, 20 (fftTip); 38, 29. Num. 24, 5 ( how 
goodly are .../); Cant. 7, 2 ; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28,17. 

• Ps. 8, 2; mockingly before the verb, 2 Sam. 6, 20 {how glorious was .../); Jer. 
22, 23. Job 26, 2 sq.; indignantly, Gen. 3, 13 ntfynp; 4, 10. 20, 9. 31, 26 what 
hast thou done ! 

Tpfct with the perfect, e.g. Gen. 26, 9. Ps. 73, 19; in scornful exclamation, 
Is. 14, 4. 12 ; in a lament (usually n 3 'R), 2 Sam. 1, 25. 27; with the imperfect, 
in a reproachful question, Gen. 39, 9. 44, 8. Ps. n, 1. 137, 4; in a mocking 
imitation of lament, Mic. 2, 4. 

nyt} with the perfect, Is. 1, ax. Lam. 1, 1; with the imperfect, Lam. 2, 1. 4,1. 

C Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also 
in the interrogative personal pronoun in such cases as Mic. 7,18 *p 03 
who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative sentence to 
express a wish, see $ 151.4. 

d 2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of 
a corroborative '3 verily , surely, before the predicate, Gen. 18, 20; comp. 33, 11. 
Is. 7, 9, and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 
5 15 * «• 
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§ 140 . Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle BR, in the sense of certainly not , and *6“DR (rarely '? a 
Gen. 22,16) in the sense of certainly , are used to introduce promises 
or threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
rrtn^n, ' 3 R Vl, 'a, &c., as well as after imprecations, 

see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 20. Job 27, 5 
after '*? nWri far be it from me t but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 

Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According b 
to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an 
imprecation upon oneself e. g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do it equivalent to 
I certainly will not do it; then naturally R^“DR properly if I do it not equivalent 
to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to understand such self-imprecations 
spoken by Yahweh, as in Deut. 1, 34 sq. Is. 14, 24. 2a, 14. Jer. 22, 6. Ezek. 3, 6. 

35, 6. Ps. 95, 11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of the 
formula was lost at an early period, and fc^“DR simply came to express verily , 

DR verily not .—In 1 Sam. 25, 22, where, instead of a self-imprecation, a curse 
is pronounced upon others, read TnS with the LXX for TH 

Examples:— 

(a) The particles DR and &&*DR used after the utterance of an oath and after C 
formulae of swearing, e. g. 2 Sam. 11, 11 (see note on letter a) W rfin^n 

njn -O^rrnR nb}JR"DR as the Lord liveth , and as thy soul liveth, I will not do 
this thing; 1 Sam. 14, 45. 2 Ki. 5, 16 (after PljrP VI; in x Sam. 14, 39 and 28, 6 
is followed by a simple * 3 ); Cant. 2, 7. 3, 5 (after Vn^ 3 B?il I adjure you ); 
comp, also Gen. 14, 23. 21, 23. 26, 29; spoken by Yahweh, Deut. I, 34 sq. 1 Sam. 

3, 14. Ps. 95, 11; similarly Gen. 24, 37 sq.; spoken by Yahweh, Is. 14, 24, 

where fc^"DR occurs first with the perfect in the sense of a prophetic perfect, 

§ 106. it, but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 52 
the negative oath introduced by * 3 R’DR, nJFlR"DR is immediately afterwards 
continued by R^> with the imperfect.—In Ezek. 34, 10 the threat introduced in 
verse 8 by R^“DR is, after a long parenthesis, resumed with '33H. 

(J>) DR and R^“DR after formulae of cursing, e.g. I Sam. 3, 17 H 3 d 

'31 -DT "3BO "irorrDR PPDl' nbl Dv6r God do so to thee, and more also! thou 
shall not hide anything from me, Ac.; comp. 1 Sam. 25, 22. On the other hand, 

*3 introduces the facts sworn to, in 1 Sam. 14, 44. 1 Ki. 2, 23 (here with 
a perfect), and in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DR ' 3 ; in 1 Sam. 25, 34 the preceding *3 is repeated 
before DR; in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the 
insertion of a conditional sentence) in the perfect consecutive. 


1 Also combined VII njrp-'n 1 Sam. 20, 3. 25, 26 as the Lord liveth , and 
as thy soul (i. e. thou) liveth / (Also in 2 Sam. 11, 11 read nifp- % n instead of the 
impossible *|*n). On VI and VI in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord, 
&c.), cf. § 93. aa, note. 

Kk 
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e (<•) DM and t( 5 >*DK as simple particles of asseveration, e. g.Jud. 5, 8 f 39 

'31 TOhj /rw(y, was *0/ a shield and spear seen , &c.; Is. 23 , 14. Job 6, 28 
(in the middle of the sentence) ; after absit, twice repeated, 2 Sam. 20, 20; 

5<b“DN with the perfect, Job 22, 20. 

§ 150. Interrogative Sentences . 

a 1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently the natural emphasis 
upon the words (especially when the most emphatic word is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence) is of itself sufficient to indicate an 
interrogative sentence as such; comp. Gen. 27, 24 '33 nt nntt 

thou art my son Esau? Gen. 18, 12. Ex. 33, 14 (* '3B); 1 Sam. 
11, 12 ti'Sy Ijlw Saul shall reign over us? 1 Sam. 22, 7. 

2 Sam. 16, 17. 18, 29 lift®* is it well with the young man? 
1 Sam. 16, 4. 1 Ki. 1, 24. Zech. 8, 6 (should it also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?). So especially, when the interrogative clause is connected 
with a preceding sentence by ), e.g. Jon. 4,11 D?nK '3R3 and I should 
not have pity? Ex. 8, 22 will they not stone us? Jud. 11, 23. 14, 16. 

1 Sam. 20, 9. 24, 20. 25, 11. 2 Sam. 11, 11. Is. 37, 11. Jer. 25, 29. 
45, 5* 49> I2 * Ezek. 20, 31. Job 2, 10. 10, 9; or when (as in some 
of the examples just given) it is negative (with *6 for nonne?\ 
e.g. 2 Sam. 23, 5 D'Dlp &6~'3 verily will he not make it to grow? 

2 Ki. 5, 26. Lam. 3, 38 *. 

h Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (H f H) occurs especially before 
a following guttural for the sake of euphony (comp. § 126. z ); thus before K, Gen. 
18,13. 27, 24. 1 Sam. 30, 8. 1 Ki. 1, 24. 31, 7. Job 14, 3 (as Dan. 5,13 in Aramaic); 
before H, 1 Sam. 22, 15. 3 Sam. 19, 23. Hab. 2,19. Job 38, 18; before n, 1 Sam. 
21, 16; before JJ, Gen. 19, 12. Ex. 9, 17. Job 2, 9; but comp, also Job 37, 18 
and 39, 2 (before ]"l); 40, 30 (before '). 

c 2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He 
interrogative H (0; as to its form, cf. § 100. k-n) ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by i\ (num? utrum?) in the first clause, and DK 
(also DW, less frequently fet) an? in the second*, e.g. 1 Ki. 22, 15 
8 DK •.. Ijban shall we go ... or shall we forbear ? 


1 But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 instead of (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either ('t?"^) with the LXX, or 

better, fK (H 3 K) whither , with the Targum. 

8 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle f'K num t (common in Aramaic) 
in 1 Sam. 21, 9 JIB"®* J'ttt num est hie l The text is, however, undoubtedly 
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The particular uses are as follows:— 

(a) The particle H stands primarily before the simple question, when the ques- d 
tioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either 
before noun-clauses, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 nK 'H Dp'pK *ltyn is your father 

yet alive ? have ye another brother t for comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 9, 11; 

for 'pH is it that? Job 6, 22; for "Eh 'pH is there yet t 2 Sam. 9,1 (but in 2 Sam. 

23, 19 for 'pH read fan with 1 Chron. fl, 25); for is there not? 1 Ki 22, 7 
and elsewhere; or before verbal-clauses, e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered 
JRtpfe^n) my servant Job ? In other cases H (equivalent to numf) is used 
before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is expected, 
e.g. Job 14, 14 if a man die , i"PrPH shall he indeed live again? Sometimes 
a question is so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, 
or of a surprised or indignant refusal 4 , e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 JV3 'Jrrtipn nrtgtn 
shall thou build me an house ? (in the parallel passage 1 Chron. 17, 4 'il HFIK 
thou shall not , &<r.) ; Gen. 4, 9 'p&t 'HK "tDfeTJ am I my brother's keeper ? comp. 

2 Ki. 5, 7, and the two passages where H is used before the infinitive ( constr . Job 
34, 18, absol. Job 40, 2 ; comp, for both, § 1x3. ee, with the note).—On the other 
hand, in 1 Ki. 16, 31 for £p 3 H (after TM) read 

Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the € 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known to the 
hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gen. 27, 36 K")iJ 'pH 
prop, is it so that one names? &c., equivalent to of a truth he is rightly named 
Jacob ; Gen. 29, 15 verily thou art my brother; 1 Sam. 2, 27 I did indeed , &c.; 

1 Ki. 22, 3 ye know surely . ..; Job 20, 4.—In x Sam. 23, 19 (comp. Ps. 54, 2) 
a surprising communication is introduced in this way (by in order to show 
it to be absolutely true, and in Amos 9, 7 a concession is expressed by 

1 have, it is true , 8c c. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation K'H 

iipVD Jos. 10, 13 or D'plTQ equivalent to surely it is, they are written 

(the latter in I Ki. 11,41. 14, 29, and very often elsewhere in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple formula of assertion rQVD n 3 H 

2 Sam. 1, 18, and D 4 p 3 ]"l 3 DJH 1 Ki. 14, 19, 2 Ki. 15, 11. 2 Chron. 27, 7. 32, 32. 


corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading B*Tj flfcO.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with mp 
what? such as TO3 how many? why? (see $ 102. k), }flffQ why? ($ 99. e), 
or by where? IpR, how? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of pro¬ 
nouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed 'tf, see the 
Lexicon. 

* On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see $ 107. /; on the 
so-called perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see $ 106. n. 

4 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative HO in the sense of a reproach¬ 
ful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Cant. 8, 4 WjjrrnO why should 
ye stir up? comp, also Job 31, 1; see above, § 148. 

K k 2 
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Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by ntsS, which really 
contain an affirmation and are nsed to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 

2 Sam. 2, 22 turn thee aside .. . wherefore should I smite thee to the ground t i. e. 
otherwise I will (or must) smite , & c.; cf. 1 Sam. 19,17* and Driver on the passage; 

2 Chron. 25, 16; also Gen. 27, 45. Ex. 32, ia (Joel 2, 17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, a); 
Cant. 1, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7, 17. Dan. 1, 10. 

f a. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DK (as sometimes 
in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. 1, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, ia. 39, 13. 

g (b) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DN—H (utrum — an ?) or 
sometimes by DtO 1 —H, e. g. Joel 1, a. Job ai, 4 (even with H repeated after DN 1 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, Ssq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by t)Kn prop, is it even? The 
second member is introduced by IN or in Job 16, 3. 38, a8. 31. 36, in each case 
before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
'tD DN. 

h Double questions with (DtO) DN—H need not always be mutually exclusive; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp, 
also e. g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4, 17 shall mortal man be just 
before God? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker ? Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3. 
10, 4sq. 11, a. 7. 22, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there¬ 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple 1 , e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
22. 32. 39; comp, also Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17sq. after or even with¬ 

out a conjunction, Job 8, 11. 22, 4; after HD Ps. 144, 3. 
i (c) With regard to indirect questions* after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining 8 , & c., simple questions of this kind take either H whether , Gen. 8, 8 4 , 
or DN Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7, 13; even before a noun-clause, Jer. 5, I; 
in 1 Sam. ao, 10 the indirect question is introduced by ftt], i.e. probably if per - 

1 DtO occurs in Prov. 27, 34 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read |*NV Not less irregular is instead of iff? DN in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges , New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second H introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, 13, DNH is best taken with Ewald in the sense 
of t6n, since DN from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. b) may simply mean 
verily not. 

* It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp, also § 137. c. 

8 In Gen. 43, 6 the H after Tan!) is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to the context, implies to give information upon a question. 

4 Also in Ecclcs. 3, 21 we should read nbjjn and rnTn ( whether — whether) 
instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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chance. In disjunctives {whether—or) OK—H Num. 13,18 at the end (or t^DK—n. 
Gen. 34, ai. 37, 31. 37, 33. Ex. 16, 4), and n—H Num. 13,18, which is followed 
by DK—H; also fat—fl Eccles. 2, 19. The formula D6$ JHfa 'D has an affirmative 
force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. i, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns and owing to the following k 
have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) HT and MT? (comp. § 136. c) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 
give vividness to the question; so also Ki&K (for which i&K five times in Job) 
then , now, Gen. 37, 33 Mil fctfDfcOD who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, ia. Job 
17, * 5 ; teN njtjt where then is .. .? However, NiD6t may also be placed at 
the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 33, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since either 

is a dialectical form of »TK, or n*$ should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 

* 7 » 37 l * 

( e ) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of HI 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second; thus Is. 5, 4 after yVHD wherefore looked 

I ...and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 
dtc.; Is. 50, 3 ; after H Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read C^KH); after 
fctbn Jos. 22, 20; after Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4* But H Job 4, 2 and 
4, 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by n 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5. Jud. 13, 11), 
Gen. 29,6. 37, 32 sq. 1 Sam. 23,11. 26,17. iKi. 21, 10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On if it be so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 dd) 

As a negative answer the simple *6 is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. c; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 
simple equivalent to no or no one. 


§ 151 . Desiderative Sentences. 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§107. n). a 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with 60 § 108. c\ jussive (§ 109; 
with 60 § 109. £), imperative (§110.0), perfect consecutive (§112.00) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. r, note, and § 141. g) but also in 
the following ways:— 


1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 34, 35 }D6< is not prefixed to the 
but appended to the conditional sentence. 

* Comp, the analogous sentences after |J£ because , Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 17 » after 
causal "IfPK 1 Sam. 26, 23; after '9 Is. 12, 1; likewise after D3 § 153 at the end ; 
after “JB Dent 8, 13-14. 25, 3. Jos. 6, 18. 
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I he Sentence. 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses \ e.g. a Sam. 
15, 4 DBy who maketh me judge? i. e. O that I were made 

judget i Sam. 20, 10. 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of jnpp (prop, who gives?) to introduce all kinds of desiderative 
clauses (see letter b). —In Mai. 1, 10 the desiderative clause proper 
is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause *9 would 

that one were among you and would shut the doors , i.e. O that one 
would shut the doors 1 

b Rem. Sometimes the original sense of JPP-'D is still plainly discernible, e. g. 
Jud. 9, 29 'T 3 njn DyrrnK who gives this people into my hand ? equiva¬ 

lent to, O that this people were given into my hand! comp. Ps. 55, 7. In these 
examples, however, jriy^D is still equivalent to 0 had II and in numerous other 
instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, having become 

stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle ( utinam ). The construction is either— 
(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substan¬ 
tive, Deut. 28, 67 would that it were even l . .. morning /< Jud. 9, 29. Ps. 14, 7 
(53, 7). 55, 7; with an accusative and a following infinitive, Job 11,5; with two 
accusatives, Num. 11, 29. Jer. 8, 23; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex. 16, 3. 
2 Sam. 19, 1 *pnnn ' 3 K >n«D |npD woult that I had died for thee (for * 3 K 
cf. § 135./); of a participle, Job 31,35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix). Job 
29, 2 (with a following 3 ; but * 331^*0 Is. 27, 4 and Jer. 9, 1 with a following 
accusative is not simply equivalent to ^ but is properly who endows 

me with , &c.; comp. § 117.^).—With a still greater weakening of the original 
meaning is used with an adjective in Job 14, 4 could a clean thing hut come 

out of an unclean l i.e. how can a clean thing come , &c.; similarly in Job 31, 31 
who can find one that hath not been satisfied l 
C With a following perfect, Job 23, 3 (comp. $ 120. e)\ with a perfect con¬ 

secutive, Deut. 5, 26 0 that they had such an.heart l 
d (< c ) With a following imperfect, Job 6, 8. 13, 5. 14, 13; in Job 19, 23 the 
imperfect is twice added with Wdw (comp, letter a above, on Mai. 1, 10). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, comp. § 108./. 

e 2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles DK (Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 7. 139, 19. Prov. 24,11. 1 Chron. 4,10; always with a following 
imperfect) and A (for which in Ps. 119, 5 we have 2 Ki. 5, 3 
, from n« ah! and ^ ^; both with a following imperfect) 

si, 0 sit utinam *. A is followed by the imperfect, Gen. 17, 18. 


1 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Num. 11, 4 
who shall give us flesh to eat l i. e. 0 that we had flesh to eat l 
3 Comp, a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O if I had! 
and the like; e.g. Num. 22, 29 if there were (TP' a sword in my hand now 
had I surely killed thee ! 
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Job 6, 2; by the jussive, Gen. 30, 34 (rather concessive, equivalent 
to lei it be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a wish that something 
might have happened in past time (comp. § 106./), Num. 14, 2 UJTp X? 
would that we had died; 20, 3 and Jos. 7, 7 (both times *bl); on 
the other hand, Is. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (both times wb) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On *b with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gen. 23,13 
comp. § no. e. On the perfect after DN '? Gen. 40, 14. 2 Ki. 5, ao, 
comp. § 106. n, note 2. 

§152. Negative Sentences. 

1. Independent sentences are made negative by the adverbs *6 
(Tob 6, 21 K e ik. perhaps preserved as a substantive)=the Greek ol, not , 
"v£ = the Greek m (Job 24, 25 as a substantive), PK (it is) not; 
not yet, DDK not, 'DD|t (comp. § 90. m) not. The forms ba, 
'flba not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to tfb and 
H? the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see 
letter e) are regularly negatived by *6 (besides its use as negativing 
single words l ), while PS is used exclusively with noun-clauses (see the 
examples below). 

1 Especially in compounds, e.g. btO^b lit. a not-God (Germ. Ungott ) who is 
indeed called a god, bnt is anything but really a god, Dent. 32, 21; 
rerse 17, comp. Jer. 5, 7. 3 Chron. 13, 9; D^Tl& lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), 
Dent. 33, 31; "O'! t<b a nothing, Amo. 6, 13; {<t> lit not-wood, Is. 10, 15; 

e*tp6, nntrt<yiit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is. 31, 8; pip* un¬ 
righteousness, Jer. 22, 13, comp. Ezek. 22, 29; DHlD“l$b disorder. Job 10, 22; 
DDTrt<^ net-violence, 16, 17; after b Job 26, 2sq. (nb"&$b, TjT^b helplessness , 
•TDDn fctb insipientia) ; comp, also Is. 55, a fctfb? for what is unsatisfying; 

Ps. 44, 13. Job 8, 11. 15, 3a. 1 Chron. ia, 33.—In Num. 20, 5 a construct state 
with several genitives is negatived by tfb.—fetb is also used with an infinitive, 
Num. 35, 23; with an adjective, Dan tfb unwise, Deut. 3a, 6. Hos. 13, 13; 
Tpn-*6 impius, Ps. 43,1; Tand not strong, Prov. 30,25 sq.; }p"^b 

unsuitably, 2 KL 7, 9; 3 to"i$b not-good. Is. 65, 2. Ezek. 20, 25, &c.; "rtHD tib 
not-clean, 2 Chron. 30,17; with a participle, e. g. Jer. 2, 2 (unsown) ; 6, 8. Ezek. 

4, 14. 22, 24. Zeph. 2, 1. 3, 5; the Masora, however, requires iTDTD in Is. 54,11, 

< < T T N 
rQTJD in 62, 12, in Jer. 6, 8, Hprn in Hos. 1,6, i. e. always 3rd sing. 

fern. perf. in pause = she was not comforted, Ac., and consequently not compounds, 
but either relative clauses or (Is. 54, 11. Hos. 1, 6, and especially 2, 25) main 
clauses instead of proper names.—On the above compounds generally, cl the 
dissertation mentioned in § 81. d, note 2 ; on their use in sentences expressing 
a state, to convey attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
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saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially pHI with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is. 5, 29 

pttt and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i. e. without 
any one’s delivering it; Ps. 7, 3, &c.; Lev. 26, 6 and elsewhere, T"VTQ pHI 
without any one's making you afraid; comp. § 141. e. pH is used as the negation of 
an entire noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 39, 23. Num. 14, 42 Hi IT pH the Lord 

is not among you; Gen. 37, 29 ^33 *)pP"pH Joseph was not in the pit. 
m (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined 
as a suffix to pH, according to § 100. 0, e. g. *J3*H I am not, was not, shall not be ; 
*JPH, fern. TJJ'H, thou art not, &c.; ttJ'H, fem. HSJ'K he, she is not, &c.; also 
absolutely, Gen. 42, 13 he is (5, 24 he was) no longer alive ; DpH they are not, 
&c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see letter l) in 
the form of a participle, since pH always introduces a noun-clause, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
fnb ' 32 % H I will not give; 8, 17. Deut 1, 32. 
n Rem. In Neh. 4, 17 '3H pH for ' 33 'H is due to its being co-ordinate with 
three other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
UnjH-pH.—In Hag. 2, 17 D2J1H pH the pronominal complement of pH appears 
to follow with the sign of the accusative 1 ; but most probably we should read with 
the LXX 033 B> for DSflK. 

v : r*. » * » 

O (4) The fact that pH (like JJH) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, was 
not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the 
original character of J'H as a construct state (but cf. letter i above) was forgotten, 
and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun (substantive or 
participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the nature of 
enclitics), e.g. to Is. 1, 6, lb Lev. ii, 10. 12, Fib Gen. 11, 30, D 3 Ps. 14, 3, DP 
Jud. 18, 10. Ex. 12, 30; but comp, also Ps. 5, 10. 6, 6. 32, 2, and pH used 
absolutely in Ex. 22, 2. 1 Ki. 8, 9. Ruth 4, 4.—Hence, finally, the transposition 
of pH and its noun was even possible, e.g. Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 1 ]"IH pH THD* 
and there is none that can interpret it; Gen. 47, 13. Jud. 14, 6. 1 Sam. 21, 2. Is. 
1, 30. Jer. 30, 13. Hab. 2, 19. Prov. 5, 17 (p 30 — neve sint; comp, letter k 
above, on Job 3, 9); 30, 27. In Gen. 19, 31. Ex. 5, 16 pH is placed between 
the subject and predicate. 

p Rem. 1. Like or t6... ta (see letter b above) so also |*H 

expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Ecdes. 1, 9 thPrb 3 PH there is no new thing, 
&c.; Dan. 1, 4 (comp, also HD^HD pH there is nothing, 1 Ki. 18, 43. Ecdes. 
5, 13); as also PH •. • "^3 Hab. 2, 19; comp. pH HD^HD Jud. 14, 6. 
q 2. Undoubtedly akin to pH in origin is the negative syllable 'H occurring in 
the two compounds “ll 23 *H (as a proper name, 1 Sam. 4, 21; Baer TtoD^H) and 
% p3^H not innocent , Job 22, 30; but the proper name TDTPH is doubtful, and 
the fem. bllpH very doubtful. In Ethiopic this 'H is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verba. 


1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen , p. 26, 
,nn^ Ps. 3, 3 is also an accusative after f'H. 
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(d) D*JD not yet, when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107. c), with r 

the imperfect, Gen. a, 5 • • • (>b none ...yet; see letters b and p above; 

Gen. 19, 4. 24, 45. Jos. 3, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 3; with the imperfect in the sense of 

a present, Ex. 10, 7 yifl DIDH knowest thou not yet? Ex. 9, 30. 

(e) DDK (prop, a substantive, cessation ) no longer, including the verbal idea S 

of existing, comp. Dent. 3a, 36. Is. 45,6. 14. 46,9; used absolutely, Amos 6,10; 
used interrogatively DDRH is there none left? &c., a Sam. 9,3; frequently 

also in the sense of non nisi; with '_ paragogic (§ 90. m) 'DDK Is. 47, 8. 10. 
Zeph. 3,15 *1'DDK 1 ' 3 K / am, and there is none else. 

(/).{*? l t hi poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, *= tib, is t 
used with the imperfect, e. g. Is. 26, 14. 33, ao. 23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Hos. 7, 2. Ps. 49,13. Prov. 10, 30 (but Is. 14, a 1 before the jussive, 
equivalent to before an adjective, Prov. 24, 23. 

(g) 'j>3 with a perfect, Gen. 31, 20. Is. 14,6; with an imperfect, Job 41,18; to 
negative a participle, Hos. 7,8. Ps. 19,4; to negative an adjective, 2 Sam. 1,21. 

(h) 'flba to negative an adjective, 1 Sam. 20, 26; on 'riba Ezek. 13, 3, see 
letter x; on 'flbab as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see 
§ 114. s; on 'Flbab as a conjunction, see letter x below. 

On DK as a negative particle in oaths (1 verily not), see $ 149. c above. 

Rem. on t^b, pK, '(> 21 . To the category of negative sentences belongs also the tb 
expression of negative attributes by means of fiO, 'J >3 not (both so used almost 
exclusively in poetic language) or J'K with a following substantive, mostly in 
the simplest form of circumstantial clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 23,4 fay fc$b Ipl-J a morn¬ 
ing when there are not clouds , i. e. a cloudless morning; comp. Job 12, 24. 26, 2 b. 

38, 26 (#'K“tfb where no man is, i. e. uninhabited ); 1 Chron. 3, 30. 32 D'33 Kb 
childless; so also '(>3 e.g. Job 34, 10 and pK e.g. Ps. 88, 5 I am as a man 
bjR*pK there is not help, i.e. like a helpless man; Is. 47,1. Hos. 7,11; “IBDD"PK 
countless , Cant. 6,8, &c., but usually (Ps. 104, 25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial 
clause (comp. § 141. e) connected by Waw, “IBDD"PK1.—Less frequently such 
periphrases take the form of relative clauses (comp. $ 155. e), e.g. Job 30, 13 
Srb "IjJj Kb they for whom there is no helper, i. e. the helpless (but probably "ljjf 
is only an intrusion from 29, 12, and we should read without any onds 
restraining them; in 29, 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him; in Ps. 73, ia 'JTPRI is used in the same sense); Hab. 1, 14; with pK 
Is. 45, 9 thy work is that of a man who hath no hands; Zech. 9, 11 out of the 
waterless pit 2 . 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply v 
as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative 
clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, 
Joel 1, 6. Ps. 72, 12. Job 29, 12; comp, also Is. 59,10, where D? 3 '}TpK 3 « 

1 Evidently from D^3 to waste away, from which stem also '(>2 and (whence 
'Flba § 90. m), originally substantives, are formed. 

2 In Prov. 9,13 (perhaps also 14, 7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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parallel with partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 

dative e. g. Is. 40, 29 (— and to the powerless ); Job 26, a a. 3. Neh. 8, 10. 

W (0 "fB lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution, 
hence especially after such ideas as fearing , Gen. 3a, 1 a and elsewhere (comp. 
ZtlZot vereor nc), taking heed , frequently after Vltp#n Gen. 24, 6. 31, 24 

and elsewhere, taking care, 2 Ki. 10, 23, &c. Not infrequently the idea on 
which "IB depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e. g. Gen. 19,19 
I cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), *3p2nPT|B lest some 

evil overtake me; Gen. 26,9. 38, n; also in Gen. 44, 34 from the rhetorical 
question how shall / ...f we must understand I cannot, governing }B. This is 
especially the case after an appeal to do or not to do an action by which some¬ 
thing may be prevented (in which case “fB is simply equivalent to the final ne ); 
comp. e.g. Gen. 11, 4. 19, 15. Num. 20, 18 (where “fB lest is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Jud. 15, 12 after swear unto me ; 
Prov. 24, 18.—In Gen. 3, 2 2 and now, lest he put forth his hand , &c., "|B is to 
be regarded as virtually dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards 
(verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gen. 26, 7. 31, 31. 42, 4. Ex. 
13, 17. 1 Sam. 13, 19. 27, 11. Ps. 38, 17, in every case after UjHDK “IDK *3 
&c. = I thought, See., I must beware lest , &c. 

Rem. According to $ 107. q, “}B is naturally followed by the imperfect (or 
jussive); for the exceptions, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 2 Ki. 3,16, aee $ 107.^, note 3; comp., 
moreover, 2 Ki. 10, 23 nB“Eh“fB look lest there be here , &c. 

* (« Vlinb that .. . not, with the imperfect, Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 

33, 14 read the infinitive 2 V 0 for in 27, 8 for V&). In Ezek. 13, 3 
' 11^3 is a relative clause governed by ■» according to things which they have 
not seen. 

y 2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each 
other (as in nonnulli', non nemo), but make the negation the more 
emphatic (like ovk ovbtis, ovk ovbapw, nulli — non, nemo non); e.g. 
1 Ki. 10, 21 .TOfcfeb . . . 2 VW *6 *|D 3 pK silver was accounted as 
nothing at all (in 2 Chron. 9, 20 without t&); Zeph. 2, 2 (if the text 
is correct) D’JtDjjl before there shall (not) come. This especially 

applies to the compounds formed by the union of P$ or ^3 with 
"19 without (§ ng.y), e.g. Is. 5, 9 (6, 11) 3 Bft' pKD (for which in 
Jer. 2, 15 ^ 3 D), prop, without no inhabitant, i. e. so that no 

inhabitant is left there. On the other hand, in Is. 50, 2 0^9 PS? 
the "19 is causative, because there is no water; as also in Ex. 14, 11 
•ptt is it because there were no . . .? 2 Ki. 1, 3. 6.16. In Eccles. 

3,1 1 "lEte ^39 except that (yet so that man cannot, &c.). 

z 8. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first 
to a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 

"\ 
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have Waw); e.g. i Sam. 2, 3 talk not so much arrogancy; let (not) 
boasting come out of your mouth; Ex. 28, 43. Lev. 19, 12. 22, 9. 

15 sq. Num. 16, 14. 23, 19. Deut. 7, 25. Is. 23, 4. 28, 27. 38, 18. 

47, 14. Ezek. 16, 47* Ps. 9, 19. 13, 5. 35, 19. 38, 2. 44, 19. 75, 6. 

Job 28, 17 (so *6 why ... not ? in Job 3, 11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 

§ 153. Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. * 

The particles PI only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, 
and D 3 , *)K also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed, 
that the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word 
which immediately follows (as is the case with ^ Gen. 7, 23. 34, 15; 

PI Gen. 6,5. Amos 3, 2; even P^l] hath he indeed onlyP Num. 12,2; 

D| Gen. 27, 34. Job 7, 11; Deut. 15, 17), but very frequently 
extends to the whole of the following sentence. Thus with e.g. 
Num. 14,9. 1 Ki. 17, 13. Prov. 17, 11. Job 13,15. 14,22. 16,7. 23,6; 

PI Gen. 20, 11. 24, 8. Ps. 32, 6. Prov. 13, 10; D3 Gen. 27, 33. 

32, 21 (nan D|); I Sam. 22, 7. 28, 20. Zech. 9, 11. Prov. 17, 26. 

20, 11; *1$ Job 14, 3. 15, 4.— In Mai. 1, 10 and Job 2, 10 D| is 
placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, 
it applies only to the second. Comp, the analogous examples 
in § 150. m . 

§ 154. Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativum 1 ()) serves to connect together two or more tz 
sentences, or single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104. d-g). 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum, see Gesenius* Thesaurus , 
i. 393 sqq. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e. g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gen. 25, 34, five perfects with D 31 ) as well as of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. 
With regard to the interconnexion of single nouns by 1 (which strictly speaking 
is always really a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the follow¬ 
ing observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English 1 usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Heb rew polysyndeton is customary, 
as in Gen. 12, 16 waw copulativum sixjtimes, 24, 35 seven times, 15, 19 sqq. nine 
times, and in Jos. 7, 24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words 
are joined (so in a series of three members, Gen. 5, 32. 10, 1. 11, 26. 13, 2. 14,1. 
3 °, 39, &c. J the last three out of a series of four, Jer. 2, 26); less frequently only 
the first two, Ps. 45, 9; cf. § 132. d. The formula TlDljl yesterday (and) 

the day before yesterday , Ex. 5, 8 and elsewhere, is always without the copula. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

S Abstract ideas include also— 

(r) Collectives in the fem. form l , generally fem. participles used substantially, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e. g. niT)X 
(fem. of travelling), prop, the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons 
(a caravan); i"l^2 (fem. of one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again); (that which inhabits) 

i. e. the population, Is. i a, 6. Mic. i, 11 sq.; rO'k (prop, that which is hostile) 
the enemy\ Mic. 7, 8. 10 (comp. Mic. 4, 6 sq. the halting, cast off, driven away i. e. 
those who halt, &c.); PI^J (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are 
not persons, comp. Hjn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts; i"IJ 3 a shoal 
offish, Gen. 1, 26 (but* in Jon. 2, 2 as a nomen unitatis , comp, letter /, for IH a fish , 
which in verses 1 and 11 is used as a nomen unitatis ). Comp., moreover, 
dead body , Is. 26, 19, and elsewhere (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies. —On the poetic personifications, comprising the mass of a nation, by means 
of JT 3 daughter, in H 3 , '©S (equivalent to 'JZl) my countrymen, 
see above, letter 1. 

/ ( d) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) 

as a nomen unitatis , i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which is denoted 
by the masculine form; comp. a fltet (1 Ki. 9, 26), HJDN a single ship (Jon. 
1,3 sqq.); hair (coll.), rHJjt? a single hair (Jud. 20, 16; in the plural, 1 Sam. 
14,45. Ps. 40,13); "OB? a poem, frequently collective, a single song; so prob¬ 
ably also njNJp a fig (the corresponding masculine ttn is collective in Arabic); 
njPW a lily (also ; HJjS a brick (Arab, libina, but lib in collective), &c. 

U if) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or leas 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed 
by the corresponding masculine form; comp. !JT side (of the body), thigh, rD*V 
or H3T back part , border (of a country, house, &c.) ; TOO forehead, nn¥D greaves. 
On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, and the feminine for 
artificial objects, see § 87. 0. 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e.g. Is. 3, 1 njj^p^ stay and staff, 

i.e. every kind of support. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see 
Is. 43, 6. 49, 22. 60, 4 {sons and daughters); 49, 23. Eccles. 2, 8. 

§ 123. The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives, 
and by the Repetition of Words . 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87. a-i, the language employs 
other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
( nomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122. /). 


1 Comp, in Greek ij Xwwot, the cavalry (as well as rd Iwvucbv), 1) /cdpajkos, Hdt. 
1, 80 and elsewhere, the camel corps . 
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Thus cattle, oxen 1 (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex. ai, 37 "ljJ 3 il^Dn 
five head of cattle ), but an ox; small cattle, i. e. sheep and goats (/djAa), 

comp. Job 1, 3 Jtftr'DijK njQ# seven thousand sheep; but fit? a single head of 
small cattle (a sheep or a goat). Other more or less common collectives are: 
t'] (prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts , *)D (perhaps prop, tripping) 
a number of little children; VXfa fresh green herb , i. e. young plants, p*V green , i.e. 
vegetation in general; *\S]J birds, fowl; chariots or cavalcade, TO*) worms, 
l ttDl creeping things (of small creatures), JHt? swarming things. 

(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unitatis; thus, (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); a man (vir) and men (viri); woman and 
women (Jud. 21, 16. 1 Sam. 21, 6); TO"]# a locust , but usually a swarm 
of locusts; Etoj soul and souls (persons); staff and staves (Gen. 
30, 37); &V a bird of prey and birds of pry; city and cities (Jud. 

19, 12. Jer. 4, 29); a kaf and foliage; 3bjJ a plant and plants , 
herbs; YV. a Iree and trees (as it were foliage ); fruit and fruits; 
rrfc> a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also nouns like “tt? 
man-servant , nnBB* maid-servant ,“ton ass, nfa? ox (comp. Gen. 32, 6).— 
On the singular (especially of gentile names) with the article to include 
all individuals of the same species, comp. §126./. On the special 
meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124. /. 

(r) The feminine ending; see § 122. s. 

( d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups c 
of words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. 
The following cases are more particularly to be noticed: 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every , all, 
as Di' Di' Gen. 39, io, &c., day by day, every day; HJt? fl y& year by year, 
Dent. 14, 22 ; every man, Ex. 36, 4; with 3 before the second word 

(but only in late passages), e.g. Di '3 Dt' day by day, 1 Chron. 12, 2a ; J"IJt ?3 nj# 
year by year, Deut. 15, 20. 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but in verse 3 TOW DWtD), DJB 3 DJJD 3 
Num. 24, 1. Jud. 16, 20. 20, 30 sq. 1 Sam. 3, 10 as at other times ; or before both 
words, as "l £33 "^33 Ex. 16, 21, every morning (so before a group of words. 
Lev. 24, 8); in the same sense also with the distributive b, "Iplab "Ip^lb 1 Chron. 

. : * 'v 

9, 27; with a single plural, Ps. 73, 14, or D^iJ3p Job 7, 18 along with 

D'JJin!) every moment. Also with the two words united by means of waw copulative , 

Ps. 87, 5, or E»t. 1, 8; "till "to all generations, Deut 32, 7 ; 


1 The plural form DHJJS from "ljJ3 is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh. 10, 37 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., U'Jfeto our 
sheep, is also to be read; Baer, however, has UJfefr), and 2 Chron. 4, 3. In Amos 
6, 12 read, with Hitzig, DJ ^jJ 33 . 
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Dfa Est. 3, 4; comp. Est. 8 y 9. Ezra 10,14. 1 Chron. 26, 13 (cf. Cheyne, 
Bam pi on Lectures , p. 439, and Driver, Introd. p. 505, No. 35); sometimes (but 
with the exception of Ps. 45, 18 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic 
preceding, Ps. 145, 13. Est. a, 11. 9, 28. a Chron. n, ia and elsewhere. 
d 2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 (which may to some 
extent be noticed in the examples under letter c) equivalent to one each , &c., 
e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days DV counting for every day a year; 

comp. Ezek. 24, 6. Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with the addition of 
apart , taab "T1JJ "njf every drove by itself Gen. 3a, 17; comp. Zech. 12, 12. 
Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (comp, for the simple repetition of 
numerals for the same purpose, $134. q), and with the words not only in groups 
of two (Lev. 24, 8. Num. 13, 2. 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, 11. 17, 21), but even 
of six (Ex. 26, 3) or seven (Ex. 25, 33. 26, 19. 21. 25); in Ex. 25, 35 five words 
even three times repeated *. 

g 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
2 Kl. 25, 15 which were of gold\ gold\ of silver, silver , i.e. made of pure gold 
and pure silver; Deut. 2, 27 TJ333 1J333 only along by the high way; comp. 
Num. 3, 9. 8, 16 they are given , given to him, i. e. given exclusively for his service, 
for his very own. Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 Ki. 3,16 
D'3!j D'33 nothing but trenches; Gen. 14, 10 3Dn rPK3 rn#3 all asphalt-pits, — 
Repetition serves to intensify the expression to the highest degree in Jud. 5, 22 
by reason of the violent pransings of his strong ones , Ex. 8, 10 ( countless 
heaps), and Joel 4, 14 ( countless multitudes) ; cf. also DJJD DJJD Ex. 23, 30 
by little and little , very gradually ; cf. ( 133. k. 
f 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind; thus Deut. 25,13 
(Prov. 20, 10) J3R1 J3K a weight and a weight , i. e. two kinds of weight (hence 
the addition great and small) ; Ps. 12, 3 3^J 3^3 with two kinds of heart , i.e. 
with a double-dealing heart; cf. 3^1 3^ t^3 I Chron. ia, 33. 

§ 124. The Various Uses of the Plural form*. 

a 1- The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combina¬ 
tion of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension ), 


1 Comp, in the New Testament St. Mark vi. 39 sq. ovfAwooia ovyncbava, vpaoiai 
vpaoiai (Weizsacker, tischweise , beetweise ). 

* These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code 
in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the 
language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ezek. 16, 6, where 
the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless 
here, as certainly in 1, 20, it is a mere dittography; the LXX omit the repetition 
in both passages. 

* Comp. Dietrich, 1 fiber BegrifF und Form des hebr. Plurals,' in the Abhandl. 
nur hebr. Grammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sqq. 
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or (6) a more or less intensive focussing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem ( abstract plurals , usually rendered in English 
by forms in - hood , - ness , -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (b), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 
multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis . 

Examples of (a) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but b 
especially level surfaces (the surface-plnnl), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88. cT) heaven (comp, also D'DT’ID heights of heaven, Is. 33, 16. Job 16, 19; 
elsewhere DVlD); water; D'ET (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for 
d: sea; D'3B (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, 
usually face ; the back, Ex. 26, 12. 33, 23, &c., DHKjtf neck , nape of the 

neck 1 ; also nWfcOD the place at the head, place at the feet; 

place on the other side (of a river); D'jpDJJO d*pth, D'jpfVlD (also pfTTD) distance , 
DISC'D bed, Gen. 49, 4 (unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense 
of double bed , i.e. torus), DISK'D Ps. 46, 5, and 132, 5, dwelling (perhaps 

also encampment in passages like 1 Sam. 4, 10). The last four belong, 

however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplifica¬ 
tion treated under letters d-f So perhaps D']J2P bed (Ps. 63, 7. Job 17, 13; 
but Gen. 49, 4. Ps. 132, 3, and elsewhere, in the singular); probably, however, 
(prop, strata) refers to a number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly c 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Job 17, 1 0 ^ 3(3 graves are (ready) 

for me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) 
is my portion, Job 21, 32. 2 Cbron. 16, 14; cf. 2 Ki. 22, 20. 

Of ( b): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form d 
(ftdltm, qitt&lim, 8cc.) may be divided into two classes. They sum up either 
the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various 
single acts of which an action is composed. Comp, for the first class, 
and nVwn youth, MgJ old age, U'nty) youth ; maidenhood, 

bridal state ; condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Prov. 14,30; 

cf. Delitzsch); D'jn life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); 
childlessness, D'TOD blindness , D perverseness . 


1 Comp, the same use of the plural in rd aripva, rd vSrra, rd rp&xy^<* t prae - 
cordia, cervices, fauces; on plurals of extension in general, comp, the prepositions 
of place and time in the plur. form, § 103. n. D'")DD is not a case in point, 
in the sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
"IDD) 1 Ki. ai, 8 sqq. 2 Ki. 10, 1. 19, 14 (Is. 37, 14; referred to afterwards by 
the singular suffix); Is. 39, 1. Jer. 29, 25. 32, 14 (after being folded, previously 
TDD). 

V ~ 
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There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (some* 
times along with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify the idea 
of the stem, as might , Is. 40, 26; D'WDK (as well as njVDK) and 

faithfulness; (according to $ 93. /, only in the construct state plural or 

with suffixes = happiness of), happy; nfo'3 Is. 27, n and Is. 40, 14, 

See. (keen) understanding; D'JH Job 37, 16 and ffijn 1 Sam. 2, 3 (thorough) 
knowledge; rtfniSIl Job 12, 6 and D'HMD Is. 32, 18 (full) confidence ; rtf 3*13 
(abundant) blessing, Ps. 21, 7 ; rfVl Ps. 5, 10 (very) destruction ; flVTODn Dan. 
9 t 2 3 (greatly) beloved; flten Ps. 76, 11, &c. (fierce) wrath ; Dan. 12, 2 

(utter) contempt; flXlD Gen. 46, 2 (an important) vision ; uprightness; 

rtosnri perversity; and (thick) darkness; DHTIDD a (close) 

hiding-place; nobility; D'OcS*' Is. 28, 1 fatness; rtfnsny (com¬ 

plete) aridity; D^riDD sweetness; D'TCnD preciousness; TPyVy '2 delight; 

and D '33 JJH pleasure; D'DITJ compassion ; flh^D Ps. 23, 2 rest , refresh¬ 
ment; nbVtt? Am. 3, 9 tumult. On the other hand, rftD3n wisdom (Prov. 1, 20 
and elsewhere) can hardly be a plural (=» the essence of wisdom, or wisdom per¬ 
sonified), but is a singular (see § 86. V). 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in the 

embalming\ 0*193 atonement , (prop, filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, dismissal, retribution , D'nHB engraving (of 

a seal, &c.); D'3HK fornication, whoredom , D'BKJ adultery; 0^0113 (prop, 

no doubt, warm compassion) consolation , DWQn supplication, D'TD Job 7, 4 
(restless) tossing to and fro, gleaning; perhaps also nfa '33 Ps. 4, I. 6, 1, 

and elsewhere, if it means the playing on stringed instruments , and DbbjnS? 
Is. 1, 23 bribery , unless it be a plural of number 1 . 

Of (r): the pluralis excellentiae or tnaiesialis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several charac¬ 
teristics 3 belonging to the idea, besides possessing (like some of the substantives 
under letter e) the secondary sense of an intensification of the original idea; 
so especially Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 

gods, Ex. 12, 12, and elsewhere). The supposition that is to be regarded! 

as merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a/ 


1 Mayer Lambert in the Revue des Itudes juives, xxiv. p. 106 sqq., enumerates 
no less than ninety-five words ending in tm , which in his opinion are to be regarded 
as pluralia tantum . 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals rtfnbn ^3") plur. virium or 

virtutum ; later grammarians call them plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis , or plur. 
maiestalicus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (comp, already 1 Macc. 10, 19. it, 31); and the 
plural used by God in Gen. 1, 26. n, 7. Is. 6, 8 has been incorrectly explained 
in this way. It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels; 
so at all events in Is. 6, 8, comp, also Gen. 3, 22), or according to others, an 
indication of the fullness of power and might implied in (see Dillmann 

on Gen. 1, 26) ; but it is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use 
of the plural os a form of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 
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numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, wonld not explain 
the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely rejected the 
idea of numerical plurality in (whenever it denotes one God), is proved 

especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute (comp. 

$ 132. H ), e. g. p'TO fs. 7, 10, and elsewhere. Accordingly, D'r6.K 

must have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural 
(corresponding to the Latin nutnen, and our Godhead ), and, like other abstracts 
of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god (even of the 
heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of D'H^K) belong h 
the plurals the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Hos. 12, 1. Prov. 9, 10. 30, 3 

(comp. D'lfhp D'rDK Jos. 24, 19, and the Aram. pjVbjf the Most High y Dan. 

7, 18); and probably D'SHA (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of 
a god, used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 Sam. 19,13. 16 only 
one image is intended; in most other places only one image may be intended 1 ; 
in Zech. 10, 2 alone is it most natural to suppose a numerical plural. In Eccles. 

5, 7 D'nbB supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical 
plural, superiores. 

Further, as well as the singular )VlK, (lordship) lord , e.g. t 

a cruel lord\ Is. 19, 4; JHKH 'jhK the lord of the land , Gen. 42, 30, comp. 
Gen. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons 
&c., also (except 1 Sam. 16, 16); but in 1st sing, always 

So also (with suffixes) lord , master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; 

but in the sense of maritus , always in the singular), e.g. V^ 1 P 21 Ex. 21, 29. 

Is. i, 3, &c. 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the k 
plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales excellentiae; 
thus, my Maker , Job 35, 10; Ipfcty Is. 54, 5 ; Vfety Ps. 149, 2; iTfety Is. 

22, 11; Dn'tpfa stretching them out y Is. 42, 5; for all these forms may also 
be explained as singular, according to § 93. ss*. —Is. 3, 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors; 
moreover, VD'"}D him who lifteth it up y Is. 10, 15; him who sendeth him y 

Prov. 10, 26. 22, 21. 25, 13 (in parallelism with Vjhfct). These latter plurals, 
however (including VD*1D), may probably be more simply explained as indicating 
an indefinite individual, comp, letter 0 below.—For Ps. 121, 5 (textus 

receptus) and Eccles. 12, 1 (textus receptus) the singular should be read, 

with Baer. 


1 Even in Gen. 31, 34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in DDlWI and 
since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; comp. Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7, and 
§ 145- *• 

* On 'jhN (for blS) as a name of God, cf. § 135. q. 

* # which in Is. 54, 5 is in parallelism with * must then be explained 
as merely formed on analogy. 

e e 2 
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/ Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, comp, p 2 R.flne 
dust , "IBR ashes , 13 linen, ^H 3 lead, 3 HT gold, 5 |D 3 silver, J"ltj?n 3 brass, 3 ^H 
milk, wine, IDy dust, the ground, yjj wood. Plurals are, however, formed 
from some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result ) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, D '13 linen garments; D'DD 3 silver pieces, Gen. 42,35. 35; 

(dual) fetters of brass; DlfJJ ligna (timber for building or sticks for 
burning); also in a wider sense, D '^'13 alloy to be 'separated by smelting, Is. 
x, 25; rrilDy fragments of earth, Prov. 8, 26, comp. Job 28, 6 3 HT rtflpy dust 
of gold. 

in (b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, D*t9n wheat in grain 
(threshed wheat), as distinguished from JTtSn wheat (used collectively) in the ear; 
comp, the same distinction between D 1 DD 3 and DDE) 3 spelt ; D'BHJ? and ncnjj 
(the singular only preserved in the Mishna) lentils; and barley; 

also linen, nC?B (to be inferred from flax . 

It (r) Finally, the distinction between D 1 blood and requires to be specially 

noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic 
unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in 
the basin and then sprinkled), and in Num. 23, 24 of the blood gushing from 
wounds. On the other hand, as a sort of plural of the result and at the same 
time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as blood¬ 
stains (Is. 1, 15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is. 9, 4). But since blood¬ 
stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although 
also denotes the blood which flows at childbirth or in circumcision), D'D’J acquired 
(even in very early passages) simply the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of 
bloodguiltiness, Ex. 22, 1 sq. and elsewhere. 

O 2. In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 
certainly so in Deut. 17, 5 unto one ^ g^cs ; Jud. I2 $ 7 

* 1 ^ 5>3 in the cities, i. e. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zech. 9, 9 rri 3 hNT }3 (comp. 
Cant 2,9); Ex. 21,22 (where evidently only one child is thought of, though 

certainly in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); comp, also 
Eccle& 4, 10 {if one of them fall).— So probably also Gen. 8, 4. 1 Sam. 17, 43. 
Neh. 3, 8. 6, 2; but not Gen. 19, 29, since the same document (Gen. 13, 12) 
makes Lot dwell in the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gen. 21, 7 O '33 denotes 
the class with which the action is concerned. 

p 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e. g. 
ntaa mighty men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), i Chron. 
7 , 2 . 9 ; so also in compounds, e.g.*2? i Sam. 22 , 7 , as the 
plur. of Benjamite; but also 
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(b) By using the plural of both nouns 1 , e.g. D'Wi nto 1 Chron. 7, 5; q 

and in prison houses , Is. 42, 22; comp. Ex. 34, 1, &c. 
(O'??** two tables of stone; but Ex. 31, 18 I?? nr6); Num. 

13, 32. Deut. 1, 28. Jos. 5, 2. 6, 4. 2 Ki. 14,14. 25, 23. Jer. 41, 16. 
Ezra 3, 3, &c. ri^2nt<n nay fh e people of the country; 2 Chron. 26,14; 
so perhaps 0^0 sons of God , Ps. 29,1. 89, 7 (according to others 
sons of gods); or finally even 

( c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; e.g. ritaK JV 3 Ex. r 
6, 14. Num. 1, 2. 4 sqq. and elsewhere, as plur. of 3 K JV 3 father s 
house , family; nlDan JV 3 the houses of the high places, 2 Ki. 17, 29 
(also rtoan Via 23, 19); Dn'asy rva the houses of their idols , 1 Sam. 
31,9. Ezek. 46, 24; comp, also Jud. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb , 

i. e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to S 
a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality 
is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g . os (for ora) eorum , Ps. 

17, 10; DJ'DJ their right hand , Ps. 144, 8 [so in the English RV.]. 


§ 126 . Determination of Nouns in general. Determination of 
Proper Names . 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name c1 
or pronoun (see below, letters d and 1), or be made so by its context. 

In the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently 
also (according to § 33. c) by its union with a pronominal suffix 
(§127.4 it is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the deter¬ 
mination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the b 
addition of in# in the sense of onr indefinite article; comp. Ex. 16, 33. Jud. 9, 53. 

13, a. 1 Sam. 1, 1. 6, 7. 7, 9. ia. 27, 1. 1 Ki. 13, 11. 19, 4. ao, 13. 22, 9. a Ki. 


1 Cf. Kpnig, Lehrgebaude , ii. 438 sq., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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4, i. 7, 8. 8, 6. 12, 10. Ezek. 8, 8. 37, 16. Dan. 8, 3. 10, 5 (in 8, 13 in# 
i. e. one, viz. a holy one , is opposed to another). 

C It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, 
which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification ; 
e. g. Is. 31, 8 and he shall flee from a sword , i. e. from an irresistible 

sword (God’s sword); comp. Is. 28, 2 T3; 2 Sam. 6, 2 Df?; Hos. 3, 1 such 
a woman , without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1; Amos 
6 , 14 ; Ps. 77, 16 JHJ 3 i Prov. 21, 12 pTO, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred 

to God; Job 8, 10 D'^tp meaning important words , but in 15, 13 p^D reproachful 
words. Comp, on this point, § 117. q, note 1, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 

d 2. Real proper nouns , as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as njPP, TO, [JOT, tflD do not admit of the 
article \ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only Gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which 
the appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126. e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

e Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, 
and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of 
the founder of the race (e.g. twnbp ? tflK, 360 D), are always determinate in 
themselves. Of Gentilic names (e. g. ' 13 VH the Hebrew , the Hebrews , 

Gen. 40, 15; the Canaanite) the plural even when meaning 

the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but cL 1 Sam. 4,7, &c., 'Bn); 
so always —Evident appellatives (analogous to such modem names as 

the Hague , le Havre) are the hill , in the construct state njDS, i.e. 

the Cibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others; HDin the height; 

the heap; jtaWl (prop, the white mountain) the Lebanon; ItOH (prop. 
the river ) the Nile; comp. Amos 8, 8 D^ltftp lifcOS like the river of Egypt; 

the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, 
p. 11, probably, originally the drinking-place ). 

f Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the 
character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article; thus 


1 Consequently, iTObtpn Deut 3, 13. Jos. 1, 12, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in 
the combination njSbDp (for which elsewhere D3#) is to be regarded 
not as a proper name but as a Gentilic name («M* tribe of the Manassites ), for 
which in Deut 29, 7 '5? is used, as in 10, 8 'ijri the tribe of the Levitts , 

and in Jud. 18, 1 ' 5 P the tribe of the Danites .—In Jos. 13, 7 HjbDfi (like 

Gentilic names in ) is even used adjectivally. 
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D'nfrK God, to denote the one true God (as elsewhere miT) Gen. 1, 1 and so 

• v: ' v: , 

generally in this document of the Pent, up to Ex. 6, elsewhere sometimes D'rDKH 
6 0 t 6 s (comp. § 126. e) ; also the sing. God, the Most High (after b$)> and 
the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, D*1R Adam from Gen. 5, 1 
onwards (previously in 2, 7, & c., CIRH the first man) ; 19V Satan, 1 Chron. 21, 1 
(but Zech. 3, 1. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere [D^TI the adversary). 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as g 
proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain 
archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Hades, ^DJFl world, DhTTl 
ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gen. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
but Is. 63, 13. Ps. 106, 9 rriDiTTB through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea 1 . 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names h 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing 

to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the 
appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the 
case of as 1111 a bfi rcv i at i° n of the original (2 Sam. 5, io f &c.), mJV 

Yah we h, the God of hosts. So also in geographical names such as 
D'%? UK Ur (the city) of the Chaldees , Gen. 11, 28; DyVU Dl« Aram (the 
region) of the two rivers; iTjbT TV 3 Bethlehem (the city) of fudah; 
rDJHD JV 3 2 Sam. 2o, 14, Scc^ to distinguish it from D^D Abel by the water, 

2 Chron. 16,4; 1^3 1 Sam. 11,1, &c.; ifT)^ pJT Num. 22,1. 26,3. 63, &c.; 

njyn rnoy jud. 8,32 (but in 6,24 Jinny); rthj snip }i a ar the Zion of the 
Holy One of Israel, Is. 60,14; D'DiX D'HDin 1 Sam. 1,1. Some of these examples 
(comp, also Amos 6, 2) come very near to the actual construct state (comp, above, 
^ 385 ? nj733), since e. g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place 
from four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special 
sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 

3 . Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate { 

pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gen. 5, 29) or as predicate (e.g. 
D)*n HJ this is the day, Jud. 4, 14; these are the words, 

Deut. 1, 1), or as object (e.g. HKTnK 2 Sam. 13,17), or as genitive 

1 That various other words, such as JPfaK man, rwobj deep darkness, prince, 

field, HTO effectual working, are always found without the article is not 
to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that 
they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other coses, 
such as nOTlTI deep sleep , there is no occasion for the article in the passages we 
possess. 
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(fit Trip i Ki. 2i, 2), or finally when joined to a preposition 
Gen. 2, 23; HJ 3 1 Sam. i6, 8, see § 102.^). 
k So also the personal pronouns Wfl, IWJ, DH, man, H 3 n when they 
are used as demonstratives (= is, ea, id, tile, &c.) are always deter¬ 
minate in themselves, e.g.TO Wn this is the thing , Gen. 41, 28. 
They are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like 
adjectives (see § 126. u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. n$n 
this man; O'EJjKT these men; K'nn nj? 3 t nenn D'D ‘3 in those 

days , and in that time, Joel 4, 1. The demonstrative, however, even 
in this case, is frequently used without the article, as being sufficiently 
determinate in itself. 

§ 120. Determination by Means 0/ the Article, 
a 1. The article (*n, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; comp, also 6 , fj, t 6 in Homer), a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138. /), appears now, 
however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (b) in a certain class 
of statements or exclamations. 

h (a) Comp. Dta this day , hodie (§ 100. c) ; this night , Gen. 19, 34; 

cyan this time , Gen. 2, 23; this year ( = in this year) Is. 37, 30. Jer. 28, 16. 

{/>) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to 
a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although 
such participles, &c. are no doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to 
a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of these examples 
almost the force of KVl (fcOH, TOH) as the subject of a noun-clause; e. g. Ps. 19,10 
the judgements of the Lord are true .. ., verse 11 '31 D'TDITSn prop, the more 
to be desired than gold, i. e. they are more to be desired, or even they , that are more 
to be desired l , &c.; comp. Gen. 49, 21. Is. 40, 22 sq. 44, 27sq. 46, 6. Amos 2, 7. 
5, 7. Ps. 33, 15. 49, 7 (D'ntplan in the parallel half of the verse continued by 
a finite verb); Ps. 104, 3. Job 6, 16. 28, 4. 30, 3. 41, 25 and frequently. When 
such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, 
since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to letter i , remains indeterminate; e.g. Job 5, 10 who giveth 
(}r£n) rain , &c., and sendeth (nbfeh), &c. 

C * The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which 
serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140. d) ; e.g. Deut. 32, 4 -fljfri 
D'pn i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), 
really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect is his work (i. e. whose work is perfect ); 
comp. Ps. 18, 31. 

1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in Ps, 18, 33 and elsewhere, comp, above, $ 11 6.f 
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2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a d 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e. g. Gen. i, 3 and God said, Lei there be light: verse 4 and God saw 
the light pifctn"TlK); 1 Ki. 3, 24 fetch me a sword: and they brought 
the sword; Eccles. 9, 15. (In 2 Sam. 12, 2 therefore 'V&fe must 
be read.) 

(b) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 

6 fkurikcvs ZaXa/iw: Gen. 35,8 under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e. g. Vhan jnbn the high priest, er>f>n the sun, the earth. 

(d) When ideas relating to whole classes are restricted (simply by e 

usage) to particular individuals (like 6 notrjrTjs , meaning Homer) 
or things, e. g. JBt? adversary , the adversary , Satan; lord, 

Baal as proper name of the god; CHKn the (first) tnan , Adam; 
t 1 or ^'7 h 6 t 6 s, the one true God (comp, also 6 Xpurrbs in the 
New Testament); also "'•Jin the river, i. e. the Euphrates; "I 3 ?n 
the circle , sc. of the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gen. 19, 17, &c .]. 

(e) As a rule, with the vocative, e.g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 ^l^B? 

help, O king; Zech. 3, 8 !£bn JJEftrP O Joshua the high priest; 

1 Sam. 17, 58. 24,9. 2 Ki. 9, 5; in the plural, Is. 42,18. Joel 1, 2.13; 
but cf. also Jos. 10, 12. Is. 1, 2 and H?); 2 3 > l *>- Hos. 13, 14. 
Joel 1, 5. Eccles. 10, 17. n, 9 (see Konig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 6). The 
vocative occurs without the article in Is. 22, 2, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article f 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the and person, which is either 
expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 58 
thou, the young man. But such passages as Is. 4a, 18, where the vocative precedes 
the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally in apposition 
eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

( f) With words denoting classes (see more particularly under g 
letter /). 

(^) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are 


1 On the subsequent change of !#, “I?, into real proper names by the 

omission of the article, cf. above, § 135./. 
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so far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see letters q-s). 

( h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see letter u). 

h Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned cases; 
in general it occurs in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission 
probably often rests on rhythmical grounds 1 ; it is omitted also for rhetorical 
reasons. Comp. e.g. fHtJ for yiNH Ps. 2, 2 ; as vocative, verse 10; 

for 21, 2 ; fcOty (contrary to letters u, v) 99, 3. In the instances 

in which the H of the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35. n), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e. g. Ps. 2, 4 and 

elsewhere. 

i (1) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e. g. Gen. 29, 7 D^n 1 SV as yet the day is greats i.e. it is yet high 
day; 33, 13. 40, 18. 41, 26. Is. 66, 3. 

k Rem. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in 
which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used 
apparently as a predicate, e. g. Gen. 2, n 23 Dn fcOH it is the compassing , i. e. that 
is it which compasseth; 42, 6. 45, 12. Ex. 9, 27. Deut 3, 21. 8, 18. 11, 7. 1 Sam. 
4,16. Is. 14, 27 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat 10, 20, where Winer, Cram . des mutest. 
Sprach idioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains ol kaXovvrts as a predicate with the article). 
In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather subjects (acc. to § 116. q), 
and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not subsumed under 
a general idea, but that the predicate is equated with it 


l 


3 . The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, clearly circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 


(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote 
the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done 
just as well by the plural); e. g. the righteous , the wicked man, Ecdes. 3, 17 \ the 
woman , i. e. the female sex, 7, 26; TW'JJ the enemy , i. e. the enemies, Ps. 9, 7; 
the lier in wait, i.e. the liers in wait ; Wnn the armed man, i.e. soldiers: 


1 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philo logic und 
Pddagogik , 2te Abtcilung, 1891, Heft 7-9. 
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the rearguard ; JVnfcten the spoiler, 1 Sam. 13, 17 1 ; so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which applies 
to the whole species, e. g. 2 Sam. 17,10 as the courage of iTHKH the lion. Especially 
also with Gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gen. 13, 7 (comp. 15, 19 sq.); 
so in English the Russian , the Turk , &c., in Attic writers 6 'AOtjvcuos, 6 Xvpa- 
scootos, &c. 

( b ) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words HI 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, 
in which case in other languages, as e. g. in English, the article is usually omitted 
(comp., however, our to fall into the water , into the fire, &c.), e.g. Gen. 13, a 
and Abram was very rich 3 nt 3 ^ *)D 33 HJptSB in cattle, in silver and in gold ; 

Jos. 11, 9 and he burnt their chariots G 7 N 3 with fire; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 41, 4a 
(unless this means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex. a, 3. 

31, 4 (35, 3a). Is. 1, a a, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of measure¬ 
ment, as riDfcfn Ex. 16, 36, &c.: "tBhn and H 3 H Ezek. 45, 11; "tDjjn Ex. 16, a a; 

fens a Sam. 8, a. 

»» - 

(r) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used n 
to represent whole classes of attributes or conditions, physical or moral defects, &c.; 
e. g. Prov. 35, 5 (piJ3); Gen. 19, n and they smote the men . . . 0^303 with 
blindness; Is. 60, a TJSTin darkness; Amos 4, 9, &c. 

(d) Comparison, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) q 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is. 1, 18 white 3^3 oj snow , IDlfS 
as wool; red like crimson; Is. 34, 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 

1DD3 as a scroll; comp. Num. 11, la. Jud. 8, 18. 16, 9 as JT}j8n"^nB a string 
of tow is broken; 1 Sam. a6, ao. 1 Ki. 14, 15. Is. 10, 18. 34, ao. 37, 10. 39, 8. 

53, 6. Nah. 3, 15. Ps. 33, 7. 49, 15; comp, also such examples as Gen. 19, a8. 

Jud. 14, 6, where the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive 
which follows (according to § 137). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, such as iTHK 3 Ps. 17, ia, "tf 333 p 
Job 16,14, 3 N 3 31,18, "1333 38, 3, are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora, 

—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gen. 4a, 30. 

Joel a, 4. 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. 

On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted, when the object compared 
is already defined by means of an attribute (or relative clause, Ps. 17, ia), 
e.g. Is. 16, a [g T[fi3 *]ijJ 3 as wandering birds , (as) a scattered nest (but 

comp. 10,14 fjP 3 )'; 14, 19. 29, 5 -I 3 J; fto (but Ps. 1, 4 fb3); Jer. a, 30. Prov. 

2*1, 8. Job 30, 14. 

4 . Peculiar to Hebrew * is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 


1 But in Ex. 1 a, 33 'Dil is either to be explained as the destroyer (now mentioned 
for the first time) according to letter q, or a particular angel is meant whose regular 
function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'DH even in Ex. ia, 33 
impersonally = destruction. 

* Comp., however, analogous examples in Biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 
Gramm . des Bibl. Aram., § 79 ,f e.g. Dan. a, 14. 3, a, and elsewhere. 
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therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

r Thus Amos 5, 19 as if a man did flu from a lion ('‘lKH, i. e. the particular 
lioh pursuing him at the time), and a bear (3fan) met him , &c., comp. 3, 12- 
1 Ki. 20, 36 (John 10, 12); also Gen. 8, 7 sq. 14, 13 i.e. one that 

had escaped, the particular one who came just then ; so also Ezek. 24, 26. 33, 21; 
comp. 2 Sam. 15, 13); Gen. 15, 1. 18, 7 the servant , who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; comp. 2 Sam. 17, 17 (but "iy|n 
Num. 11, 27 is used like above); Dip ©3 Gen. 28, 11, according to 

Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but 
it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and 
celebrated; Gen. 50, 26. Ex. 2, 15. 3, 2. 21, 20 (2 Sam. 23, 21). Lev. 24, 10 
(Samaritan without the article); Num. 17, 11. 21, 9. 25, 6. Deut. 19, 5. 

Jos. 2, 15. Jud. 4, 18. 8, 25. 13, 19. 16,19. 19,29. 20,16. 1 Sam. 17, 34. 19, 13. 
21, 10. 2 Sam. 17, 17. 1 Ki. 6, 8. Is. 7, 14 (TO^yn, i.e. the particular maiden, 
through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say 
a maiden [cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 1,4. 6, 8. 19, 13]. 

S So always to 7 uriie in the book (or on the scroll\ Num. 5, 23. Jer. 32, 10), i.e. 
not in the book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that 
purpose, equivalent to in a book , on a scroll. Ex. 17, 14. 1 Sam. 10, 25. Job 19, 23. 
Especially instructive for this use of the article is the phrase W), which does 
not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day , but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 Sam. I, 4. 14, 1. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 11. 18. Job 
1, 6. 13. In Gen. 39, 11 even HP Di'HS. 

t The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which 
are not meant to denote (like the examples given under letter /) a whole class, but 
only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus njPJfn Ex. 23, 28; 
tfnjn Num. 21, 7. 

u 5. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, 
or by a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples 
below), the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, 
ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, 
however, the Rem.), e. g. Gen. 10, 12 the great city; 28, 19 

fcttiin DipDH that place; Gen. 2, 2 on the seventh day; 

Deut. 3, 24 nflnn thy strong hand . A genitive following the sub¬ 
stantive may, according to § 127, be determined either by the article, 
e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 25 njn this worthless man (prop, this man 

of worthlessness; comp, also such examples as 2 Chron. 36,18, where 
the article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); 
or as a proper name, e.g. Deut. n, 7 njnj nfc'gp the great work 
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of the Lord; or by a suffix, e. g. Is. 36, 9 the least 

of my master's servants . 

When several attributes (either connected by Waw or added by v 
asyndeton) follow a determinate substantive, each of them takes the 
article, e.g. Deut. io, 17 infa™ the great God\ the 

mighty* and the terrible . Comp, also Ex. 3, 3. Deut. 1, 19, in both 
of which places a demonstrative with the article also follows the 
adjective \ 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

(a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite sub- W 
stantive as a subsequent limitation; so especially with ordinals after Di' \ e. g. 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp, a, 3. Ex. 20, 10, and elsewhere) Di' the sixth day (prop. 

a day namely the sixth; but a second day, Gen. 1, 8); Ex. 12, 15 

}*t?ipn Di*t> from the first day onward (not before Dan. 10, 12 and Neh. 8, 18 
is Di 4 rrjt? used instead of it; on the other hand, the article is always 

found after 3, hence &c.) ; in Jud. 6, 25 the text is evidently corrupt 

(see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations, as in 
particularizing gates (Jer. 38,14. Ezek. 9, 2, and elsewhere; Zech. 14, 10) or courts 
1 Ki. 7, 8. 12, and elsewhere; Ezek. 40, 28), and very often when the attribute 
consists of a participle, e.g. Deut. 2, 23. Jud. 21, 19. 1 Sam. 25, 10. Jer. 27, 3. 

46, 16 njta} inn the sword which oppresses; Ezek. 14, 22. Zech. 11, 2 K e th. 
Prov. 26, 18. Ps. 119, ai. 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the Samaritan Pentateuch X 
reads JW 33 n), 41, 26 (but cf. verse 4), Num. 11, 25. Jud. 16, 27. 1 Sam. 17, 17 
and 20, 3 may at any rate be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal 
number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gen. 1, 21. 28. 9, 10, and elsewhere, 
the substantive is already determined by "^3, and in 1 Sam. 14, 29 (Kto* 1 }) by 
Bytp.—In I Sam. 12, 23. 2 Sam. 12, 2. 4. Is. 7, 20 (where, however, HTDfeJn 
might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of "lyTIIl) and Neh. 9, 35, 
the omission of the article after the preposition is certainly due merely to the 
Masora. In 1 Sam. 16, 23. Zech. 4, 7. Ps. 104, 18, the omission of the article 
(before "1, n) may be due to a regard for euphony (see letter t below). 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as TOn Dyn the adjective forms a further (fresh) 

addition to mn DJH. 

* Cf. Driver, Tenses , 3rd ed., § 209.—The omission of the article from the 
substantive is not to be regarded in this instance as an indication of late style, 
and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of the 
‘Priestly Code* (comp. Dillmann on Gen. 1, 31, and especially Driver in 
the Journal of Philology, xi. 229 sq., against Giesebrecht in ZAIV . 1881, 
p» 265 sq.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the 
substantive before a determinate adjective (e. g. nbilfH DDJ3 the great synagogue, 
in the Hebrew of the Mishna) is certainly a later idiom. 
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On the other hand, in i Sam. 0 , 18 (to be read 'Sin } 3 Kn). 1 7 1 12 (njn is a later 
addition). 19, 22 (comp, the LXX). 2 Ki. 20, 13 (cf. Is. 39, 2). Jer. 6, 20. 17, 2. 
32, 14. 40, 3 KUh. Ezek. 2, 3 (omit with Comill). Mic. 7, 11. Ps. 62, 4, 
either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. 

y (b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either 
by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes 
omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined 
by their meaning (comp, also the M6§a* inscription, 1 . 3, DKt flMH this high 
place) ; thus with K%n Gen. 19, 33 (evidently for euphony, and so probably often); 
30, 16. 32, 23. 1 Sam. 19, 10; with fcPH Gen. 38, 21; with Ps. 12, 8 (according 
to the Masora is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with njpfct 
1 Sam. 2,23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading mn' DJT^S 
became DNiStf Djr^3, and was then corrupted to H^fct); so, almost with¬ 

out exception, when the substantive is determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos. 2, 20. 
Jud. 6, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 2 and 8, 8sq., where ^n, as in Jer. 10,19, arises by contrac¬ 
tion from or we should simply read (in all these passages with W ; Gen. 
24, 8 (with ntft); Ex. to, 1. 1 Ki. 22, 23. Jer. 31, 21 (with H^K). 

Z Of the other remaining examples Is. n, 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is interrupted by the insertion of e£- In 
Ezek. 34, 12. Hag. 1, 4. Ps. 143, 10. Cant. 6, I2(?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the demonstrative is less closely 
attached; the same applies to Gen. 37, 2. 42, 19. 43. 14. Ps. 18, 18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before *1, K, y may at the same 
time be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos. 16,1 before y, Gen. 7, II 
cf. Jos. 11, 8. Am. 6, 2. Num. 14, 37 before H, 28, 4. Ezek. 10, 9 before N, 21,19 
before H) 1 . In Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. (lTO) and 2 Ki. 25, 16 a ^ er 

a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in 
itself (see above, letter x) ; finally, in 2 Chron. 26, 15 D'lfn 3 and D'OIlKa are to 
be read, as in Jer. 2, 21 }D 3 for /DSH, in 22, 26 JHK for 'KH; in 2 Sam. 6, 3 
omit ntSHn, and in Ezek. 39, 27 omit Without any apparent reason the 

article is omitted in Dan. 8, 13 and 11, 31. 

aa 2. When, as in Mic. 7, 12 (WH tA s in that day\ ), the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezra 3, 12, the demonstrative even 
precedes (J"P3n HJ equivalent to HJTI JV3H), this is obviously due in both cases 
to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos. 9, 12 
is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative H) (*=this our 
bread , &c.), as in verse 13 is to or they are complete sentences, this 

is our bread , &c. So also in Ex. 32, 1 ntj?D (= that \iste] Moses , &c.), in 
1 Sam. 17, 55 "iyan, in Ps. 48, 15 are to be taken in apposition to HT. 

On Ps. 68, 8 and Is. 23, 13, comp. § 136. d. 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before 
KV1 and n^N, as also in such cases as 1 Ki. 10, 8 (where a vowel precedes the n). 
Also in Is. 23, 7 (is this your joyous ... ?) the article is omitted before 
probably only for euphony. 
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§ 127 . The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genitive . 

When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens , a 
it also determines the nomen regens , which, according to § 89. a , 
is always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33. c, to be considered 
as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may 
be determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125. a), e. g. 

the word of the Lord . 

(b) By having the article, e. g. npnf>pn (prop, the man of the 

war) the soldier (but npn^D Jos. 17, 1, a soldier); nonbon 
Num. 31, 49, the soldiers; W 3 |n the word of the prophet, Jer. 28, 9 
(but e.g., on the other hand, •TjS'Jtp a commandment 

of men which hath been taught , Is. 29, 13 ; word of falsehood , 

Prov. 29, 12). 

( c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. ' 3 K" 1 V 3 
my father s house . 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 

e.g. Gen. 3, 2 net? of the fruit of the trees of the garden . 

Thus in Is. 10, 12 four, and in 21, 17 even five, members of a series 
are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of 1>3 (prop, a substantive b 
in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or 
indeterminate genitive. In the former case ^3 has the meaning of the entirety , i.e. 
all, the whole (like the French tons tes hommes, toute la ville), e. g. 
the whole (prop, the entirety of the) earthy DHttn-bs all men 1 ; cf. also Ex. 1, 22 
all sons, narrba all daughters)', 18, 22. Num. 15, 13. Jer. 4, 29, 
and cases like Num. 4, 23. 47. 21, 8 where ^3 is followed by a singular participle 
with the article. On the other hand, before an indeterminate genitive ^3 is used 
in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all hinds , any (comp, tout 
homme, h tout prix), or distributively each , every , e. g. every (kind of) tree, 

Gen. 2, 9; comp. 4, 22. 24, 10. 1 Chron. 29, 2; " 133*^3 any thing, Jud. 19, 19; 
D^“ 5>33 every day, every time, Ps. 7, 12. 

It is, however, to be observed— C 

fa) That the article may in this case also (see § 126. h) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive in question is to be regarded as determinate, 
e. g. n^n^-^3 all (the) tables, Is. 28, 8. 


1 D*lXn being a collective; in 


itself could also mean the whole man. 

1 T JT T 
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(b) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 

afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e. g. each 

living thing, i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; "tf?3~b3 all flesh, i. e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gen. 7, 15 before a rela¬ 
tive clause, and in Is. 40, 6) ; sometimes also all trees, *)foT ^3 all birds; 

finally— 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body, ~^3 frequently 

(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e. g. Is. 1,5 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which the 
expression in itself might also mean) ; 9, 11. 2 Ki. 23, 3. Ezek. 29, 7 all (i. e. the 
whole of) their shoulders .. . all (the whole of) their loins; 36, 5.—On ^3 with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e. g. Is. 9, 8 fe the people , 

all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than cf. Driver on 

2 Sam. 2, 9), as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (*<*// men, 
every one, e. g. Gen. 16, 12) *, see the Lexicon. 

d 2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the article 
before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original geuitive), 
e. g. ' 3^"}3 (see § 86. 5) a Benjamite; Jud. 3, 15 and elsewhere, 

the Benjamite; the Bethlehemile, 1 Sam. 16, 1 and elsewhere (comp., 

however, 1 Chron. 27, 12 Qfri }3^) ; *pEH 0 n"JV 3 the Beth-shemite, 1 Sam. 
6 , 14; niyn the Abiezrite, Jud. 6, 11 and elsewhere, cf. 1 Ki. 16, 34. 
e 3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwith¬ 
standing a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gen. 16, 7, 
where the reference is to a well-known fountain; 21, 28, where in the original 
context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs cf the flock; 
2 Sam. 12, 30 the spoil found in the city; but probably (unless the article is to be 
omitted as a texflial error) it is so in Lev. 14, 34 in a house , &c.; Deut. 22, 19 
a virgin of Israel; 1 Sam. 4, 12 a man of Benjamin; so also in 1 Sam. 20, 20 
three arrows; 2 Sam. 23, 11 JTgSn a P^ ot °f & roun£ ^ (but see Gen. 33, 19. 

Jos. 24, 32); Jud. 13, 6. Jer. 13, 4. 41, 16. Ps. 113, 9. Prov. 25, 1, and repeatedly 
in Cant. (1, 11. 13 sq. 5, 13. 7, 3. 8, 2; 2, 1. 3, 9). On the other hand, T# 
rttbjftsn in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 121, 1 "W) was 

most probably originally the title of a collection, in the sense of * the pilgrimage- 
songs' (according to § 124. r), and was subsequently added to these Psalms 
severally, so Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, p. 59. 
f 4. The deviations mentioned under letter e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful 
are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already determined in 
some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive 
is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent 
construction of proper names with a genitive, noticed in $ 125. h, e.g. Num. 21,14 
D'i>n?n the valleys, namely the valleys of Amon; 2 Ki. 23,17 bttVPS n 3 Jtpn 

1 In Ezra 10, 17 instead of ^33 read simply D’IM*trri> 33 . 

* * . T -J - * ' T-JIT r : 
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the altar , namely the altar of Bethel (i. e. with the snppression of the real nomen 
regens, n 3]0 without the article; by the pointing TClttBn the Masora evidently 
intends to allow the choice either of reading nSJtpn or correcting it to n3|D); 
bfcTJV 3 bxn the God of Beth-el 1 (equivalent to 'B Gen. 31, 13; 

the king of Assyria^ Is. 36, 16 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; 
it does not occur in the parallel passage, 2 Ki. 18, 31), comp, a Ki. 25, 11. 

Jer. 38, 6; in the vocative, Jer. 48, 3a. Lam. a, 13. On the other hand, iDX 
Gen. 24, 67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion ; so also a Sam. 20, 23. 

a Ki. 7, 13, *lWin Dan. 8, 13, and tOB 3 n a Chron. 15, 8. In Ex. 9, 18 

read with the Samaritan Dfapb; in a Sam. 19, 25 might possibly be taken 
in apposition to Di*n JD^. 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in a Ki. 23, 17 the sepulchre is the g 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably "Of) has dropped out after "Qj 5 n) 
and Ps. 123, 4 (comp., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member 
the genitive is paraphrased by b).—In Jos. 3,14 JV 13 H has been added to the original 
by a redactor; comp, similar syntactically impossible additions in verses 
11 and 17 (also in 1 Sam. 4, 3 and elsewhere, where the LXX still had simply 
rnfP jfatf) ; in *livn Jud. 16, 14 the Masora evidently combines two different 
readings irijn and inKH and similarly in Jer. 25, 26 (where }*BNn was only 
subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings niB^DDH and 'KH 
are combined.—In Jos. 8, 11. 1 KL 14, 24. Jer. 31, 40. Ezek. 45, 16 the article, 
being usual after "^3, has been mechanically prefixed, and so also in a Chron. 8, 16 
after Ty; in a KL 9, 4 the second (instead of 1 J 3 ) * s occasioned by the first; 
in Ezek. 7, 7 ntpblD belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ezra 8, 29 the 
meaning perhaps is in the chambers , in the house of the Lord , or the article is to 
be omitted; in 1 Chron. 15, 27 the text is manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by h 
a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; comp. § 131), 
e. g. Zech. 4,10 ^IBH JBNn the weight , the lead , i.e. the leaden weight; Ex. 39,17. 
a Ki. 16, 14. (D^nan, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later addition, 
while DOBDn JTTODDn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of two readings, 
nUBBn nrttDD and nUBDro nVUDDn). In Jer. 3a, 12 also njiptpl (unless the 
article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDDn. 

(b) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive; i 
see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which 
a verbal (i. e. accusative') suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e. g. 
JHSOn Is. 9,12, the one smiting him; in Deut 8,15. 13,6 also ») is a verbal suffix, 
but hardly the \ in fetyn for Job 40,19, nor the rl_ in Dan. 11,6; 

$ 116.^. In Lev* 3 7> 3 3> the suffix, as appears from verses 1. 3. 5. 7. 13, 


1 According to Philippi {St. Constr ., p. 38) bfrClTB is rather a case of 
‘ sub-position * in the accusative, as also JvHn ’ij’j’jn Ezek. 47, 15 (for which, 
however, in 48, 1 there is the correct reading ’iJTJ) by the way to Hethlon; 

and in fact, Ezek. 47, 15 may without difficulty be explained in this way; so 
Ex. 39, 27 as an accusative of the material. 

F f 
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relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead of "^3 ity, Ac.), 
and *^3 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to wholly), e.g. 2 Sam. 1, 9 
because my life is yet wholly in me , i.e. my whole life; comp. Philippi, St at. 
Conslr. f p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct state fK non¬ 
existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative sentences, § 152. o. 

f 2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens 
by no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under letters g-t). Very frequently the 
nomen rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, 
whether by giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, 
the material, or finally an attribute of it (genii, epexegeticus , see the 
examples under letters k-q\ 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 
g \ci) A subjective genitive , specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. TJ^DTTJVa 
the king's house ; nji"P ID* 1 ) the word of the Lord, 
h {b) An objective genitive , e.g. Obad. ver. 10 DDTO for the violence done 

to thy brother 1 (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DDTO is followed by a subjective genitive); 
Prov. 20, 2 TJ^D np'fcf the terror of a king ; Gen. 18, 20 DID ngjfl the cry 
concerning Sodom ; Is. 23, 5 IX ypi? the report of {about) Tyre , comp. 2 Sam. 
4, 4; Am. 8,10 Tnj the mourning for an only son; Deut. 20, 14 
praeda hostibus tuis erepta ; comp. Is. 3, 14. In a wider sense this includes 
such examples as D^np yjJ the way of (i. e. to) the tree of life , Gen. 3, 24; 
comp. Prov. 7, 27. Job 38, 20; DjH the way of {by) the sea, Is. 8 # 23; 'H 3 | 
the sacrifices of (i. e. pleasing to) Cod , Ps. 51, 19; Hi IT DJQp the oath of 
(L e. sworn before) the Lord\ 1 JCi. 2, 43. 

i (r) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjective 
in the construct state is followed by a general term. e.g. nTlVtfe' HiDSn the 

0 r v it : - 

wisest of her ladies , Jud. 5, 29; comp, for this way of expressing the superlative, 
§ 133. h , and also letter r below. 

k Merely formal genitives {genit. explicativus or epexegeticus) are those added 
to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

{d) Of the name , e. g. JTJB irO the river Euphrates; |yj3 the land of 
Canaan ; the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am. 5, 2. 

/ {e) Of the genus , e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) ^D3 a fool of a man (-* 

foolish man); comp. Gen. 16, 12. Is. 29, 19. Mic. 5, 4, Ac. 

Ifl (/) Of the species , e.g. D'TTin men of (the class of) merchants , 1 Ki. 10,15; 

"DjJ njnK a possession of a burying-place , i. e. hereditary sepulchre , Gen. 23, 4, 
and elsewhere; nVlSSH 'pxri figs <7^ (the class of) first ripe ones , Jer. 24, 2. 


1 Comp, in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus {kostium, Pompeii , &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, comp, c Cvota 
rorr <pl\<w, wlorts rov 0 €ov, 6 \6yos 6 rov oravpov, 1 Cor. I, 18. 
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§ 128.] The Indication of the Genitive Relation. 437 

(g) Of the measure, weight, extent, number, e. g. IB Dtp 'HD people of number, ft 
i.e. few in number , Gen. 34, 30. Dent. 26, 5; comp, also Ezek. 47, 3-5 waters 
of the ankles, waters of the loins, waters of swimming, i. e. which reached up to 
the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition 

0^9. 

( h) Of the material 1 of which something consists, e. g. fcnn ^3 a vessel of earthen - 0 
ware , Num. 5, 17 ; S|D 3 vessels of silver (comp, the French des vases (for ); 
pjf JHK an ark of wood, bp 3 D 3 E? a rod of iron , Ps. 2, 9; comp. Gen. 3, 21. 

6, 14. jud. 7, 13, &c. 

(1) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gen. 17, 8 HjnX an ever - f 
lasting possession; Prov, 17, 8 a precious stone; comp. Num. 28, 6. Is. 13, 8. 

28, 4. Ps. 23, 2. 31, 3. Prov. 5, 19. 14, 5. Job 41, 19, and the examples of the 
genitive with a suffix given in $ 135. n. Such a periphrasis for the expression of 
attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially EHp holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the 
adjective (e.g. Ehpn 'T 33 the holy garments , Ex. 29, 29), since 

is used almost exclusively in reference to persons (hence also with Dy and ^3 
people, and with DE* the name of a person); the only exceptions are D^pD 
holy place , Ex. 29, 31, and elsewhere; D'ETlj? D^D holy water , Num. 5, 17; EH*ljJ 
as the predicate of Di' day , Neh. 8, 10 sq., and of njTlD camp, Deut. 23, 15. So 
also the use of righteous is always confined to persons, except in Deut. 4, 8 ; 
elsewhere the periphrasis with p*J¥ or HjTlX is always used, e. g. p*l¥ just 

balances, Lev. 19, 36. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose q 
for which something is intended, e.g. nrOD sheep for the slaughter, Ps. 44, 23; 

1 D 3 D the chastisement designedfor our peace, Is. 53, 5; comp. 51,17 (the cup 
which causes staggering ). Ps. 116,13; finally, also, the description of the material, 
with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 20 0 t 6 "'bn an ass 

laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably is to be read for "ibn); 

comp. Gen. 21, 14. Prov. 7, 20, and elsewhere. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the r 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus "irQD choice , selection, as in Gen. 

23, 6 }}^3p -innt? the choice of our sepulchres, Le. our choicest sepulchres; 

Ex. 15, 4. Is. 22, 7. 37, 24; other examples are, Is. 1, 16 the evil of your doings, 
emphatically for your evil doings; Is. 17, 4. 37, 24 (**the tall cedars thereof). 

Ps. 139, 22.—This is the more common construction with the substantive 
entirety, for all, the whole , every, see $ 127. b; it is also frequent with DJO 
a little , for few, 1 Sam. 17, 28, &c. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see letter p above) by means s 
of a genitive construction, may be added the very numerous combination of the 
construct states a man, master, possessor, "|3 son, and their feminines 


1 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (tt"lN made of cedar , 
a denominative from fJK, and E^HJ brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qdtlil, as 
expressing an inherent property, comp. § 50comp, also the proper name L 
’^Tj? ftrrtus. 
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438 The Parts of Speech. 

and plurals (including 'HD mm, used only in the plural), with some appellative 
noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as possessing some 
object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such combinations are 
sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. 

Examples:— 

t (a) Of P'K, &c.: D'-lin EJ'N an eloqumt man, Ex. 4, 10 (but 

Job 11, 2 a man of lips , i.e. a boaster ); slanderer, Ps. 140, 12; 

njn a man of knowledge, Prov. 24, 5; riDFl a wrathful man, Prov. 

15, 18; DW a man of blood, 2 Sam. 16, 7. Ps. 5, 7; comp, further, 1 Sam. 

16, 18. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 53, 3. Prov. 19, 6. 26, 21. 29, 1. Ezra 8, 18; also 
D' 3 '* 1 D a contentious woman, Prov. 27,15; in the plural, e.g. Gen. 6, 4 D#H 'EOK 
the men of renown,famous ; comp. Gen. 47, 6. Is. 41,11. Job 34, 8.10 (33 

men of understanding ); with '/ID, e.g. Is. 5, 13 ( 3 ^TJ 'HD famished men); 
Job 11, 11. 

M W Of Vya, &c.: ^>$J3 hairy, 2 Ki. 1, 8; Jltafrnp the dreamer, Gen. 

37, 19; comp. Nah. I, 7. Prov. 1,17. 18, 9 (a destroyer ). 22, 24. 23, 2 (disposed 
to eat, greedy). 24, 8 ; feminine 3iN"r£y3 a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit , 
I Sam. 28, 7 ; comp. Nah. 3, 4; in the plural, e.g. D'SfH 'b}J 3 archers, JV *13 'bj 73 
confederates, Gen. 14, 13; nyi 38 ? '^JJ 3 sworn supporters , Neh. 6, 18. 

V (0 Of"| 3 ,&c.: Vn~J 3 a hero, warrior; pB'D"J 3 heir, Gen. 15, 2; njB ^"[3 
yearling, Ex. 12, 5, and elsewhere; H 3 K? nKD “|3 centum annos status , Gen. 21, 5 ; 
]"nD"f 3 wortky to die, 1 Sam. 20, 31 (Luther, 2 Sam. 12, 5 ein Kind des ToJes); 
comp. Deut. 25, 2 DiSH f 3 worthy to be beaten; feminine, e. g. by^3“H3 <2 wicked 
woman , 1 Sam. 1, 16; frequently also ^y^j)3 '3 * 33 , '3 'BOK, and even 

simply ^y*f>3, like the Latin seel us for scelestissimus, 2 Sam. 23, 6. Job 34, 18; 
plural masculine, e. g. D*Jp"'J 3 children of the east, orientals; ' 3 D '33 children 
of rebellion, Num. 17, 25. "|3 is used poetically of things without life, e.g. 

Is. St 1 a f a *> i * e * a fniit hil (hill); Jon. 4, 10 nb £"|3 i-e. grown in a 

night; Job 41, 20 son of the bow (i.e. an arrow) ; so also 5 )Bn '33 = sparks , 
Job 5, 7; Lam. 3,13; ni 33 Eccles. 12, 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning 
the individual notes. 

W 3* Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 134. d) are added in the genitive, as 
substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and number 
as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is. 28, 4 ^3i ritf'y the flower of that which 
fades , for which verse 1 has ^ 3 b pi the fading flower; comp, further, Is. 22, 24. 
Jer. 22, 17 (?). 52, 13. Ps. 73, 10. 74, 15. 78, 49 ; also the use of JH as a sub¬ 
stantive, e.g. in Prov. 2, 14 b. 6, 24 (JH HEW) and elsewhere, analogous to the 
New Testament phrase & o'ucovbpos rrjs hSucias, Luke 16, 8, and the French un homme 
de bien l .—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as 

1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is. 36, 2 (2 Ki. 18, 17). Zech. 14, 4. 
Eccles. 8, 10, and others, there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the 
construct state instead of the absolute; hence b'fl Is. 36, 2 and N'jj Zech. 14, 4 
must be intended as forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their 
close connexion. 
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an epexegetical genitive; comp. D3H 'OT blood shed without cause , 1 Ki. a, 31; 
Prov. 34, 28. 26, a; Ezek. 30,16 (DDV). 

3. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer x 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, comp. § n For, 

while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. V^TTlK nbn he was diseased in his feet , i Ki. 15, 23), 
it may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusa¬ 
tive (§ 116. f and k) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending 
on a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion . The nearer definition contains a statement, either of the 
material , e. g. Ex. 3, 8, &c. yiN a land flowing with 

milk and honey; or of the means, e. g. slain with the sword\ 

Is. 22, 2; or the cause , Cant. 2, 5 sick of love; or of the scope of 
the attribute 1 , e. g. Gen. 39, 6 fair of form; cf. Gen. 

41, 2. 4. Ex. 34, 6. 1 Sam. 16,12. Jer. 32, 19. Nah. 1, 3. Ps. 119, 1. 
Job 37, 16; or of the manner , e.g. Ps. 59, 6 fJK 'Tfc faithless ones 
of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part y 
of the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. Ps. 24, 4 clean as regards hands , &c.; 

2 Sam. 9, 3. Is. 6, 5. Job 17, 9; Is. 19, 10 grieved in soul; 

1 Sam. 1, 10. Job 3, 20. Also such examples as Amos 2, 16. Prov. 

19, 1, where a suffix is attached to the substantive, must be regarded 
as instances of the genitive construction, on the analogy of Prov. 14, 2, 
see § 116. k. 

§ 129. Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution . 

Besides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a 
a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion 
of two nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply 
attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition which, 
according to § 119. r, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of 
belonging to\ or by the addition of a relative clause (b "ttPK, see 
letter h below). 


1 Comp, the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi , &c. 

* Comp, the axrjfsa KoAo^owov in Greek, e.g. 1) ft€<pa\ii &0p&m<p for row 
Mpuvov (Bemhardy’s Syntax , p. 88). — The Arab grammarians distinguish 
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b 1. The introduction of a genitive by b sometimes occurs even when the construction 

with the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. I Sam. 14,16 D'DITH 

the watchmen of Saul; Ps. 37,16. 2 Chron. 28,18 (where indeed the circumlocution 
makes the sense much plainer).; as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the 
following cases:— 

C (a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate 
genitive, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 a son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ 127 .a, the son of Jesse) ; comp. Gen. 14,18. 36,12. 41,12. Num. 16, 32 (27,16 j. 
1 Sam. 17, 8. 2 Sam. 19, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 39 two servants of Shimei; Ps. 122, 5. 
Hence, regularly "liDftD (Ps. 3, I, &c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging 
to David as the author), for which nnf> of David is used alone elliptically in 
Ps. 11, 1. 14, 1 and elsewhere. Such a case as litD]tp (Ps. 24, 1 and 

elsewhere) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but “llDJD is used epexegetically 
for the general term omitted before (as it were, a poem of David\ a psalm'. 
Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is the 
customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 

d (b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself 
composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united 
idea, e. g. tyhb Dpbn Ihe portion of field belonging to Boaz (TJp •Tib' 'n 

would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ; 2 Ki. 5, 9 at the house-door of Elisha. 
This especially applies to the cases in which the compound regens represents 
a term in very common use, the fixed form of which cannot be altered, e.g. 
1 Ki. 14,19 '5^ DT?;n nyi in the book of the chronicles of 

the kings of Israel; 15, 23 and elsewhere; comp, also Jos. 19, 51. 

€ (c) When for any reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 

state is impossible; comp. e. g. Lev. 18, 20, where on account of the suffix, 

cannot be used in the construct state; but Lev.* 15,’ 16 sqq. and elsewhere, 
yTTTQ 3 E>; Jud. 3, a8 the Jordan fords of Moot (JTV as a proper name cannot 
be used in the construct state); Ex. 20, 5 upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me; must be kept in the absolute state 

for the sake of conformity with and for the same reason also 

f (d ) After statements of number in such cases as Gen. 8, 14 Di 1 * nyacfa 

on the seven and twentieth day of the month; comp. 7, 11. 16, 3 and 
frequently, or as in Hag. 1,1 PVTib fOt?? in the second year of Darius; the 

numeral here is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con¬ 
sequently (as in the examples under letter b) does not admit of being in the constr. st. 
with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 1 Ki. 3, 18 
oi ‘3 on the third day of my giving birth (i.e. after my giving birth). 
Comp, also the standing phrase on the first (day) of the month , 

Gen. 8, 5 and frequently. 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by b, and the other by ftp, [set 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar , vol. ii. § 75 sqq.—G.W.C.] The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la fille h Mr. M, laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of origin , 
as in la fille de ... of the literary language. 
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Rem. In cases like 2 Sam. 3, 2 and his firstborn was Amnon of g 

Ahinoam , the genitive expressed by circumlocution with is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (Djl!) % nRj? [2 & son of Ahinoam); comp. 2 Sam. 

3, 3. 5. 1 Ki. 14, 13. Am. 5, 3, and the remarks on "itotD in letter c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of ^ is used h 
principally to state the possessor , e. g. Gen. 29, 9 1 E& |^¥TI her father's 

sheep (prop, the sheep which belonged to her father ); Gen. 47, 4 and frequently. 

So also (according to § 128. d) when a genitive depends on more than one 
substantive, c. g. Gen. 40, 5 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king 
of Egypt sjbtD JIBR) would indicate only the baker as belonging to the 

king); or when a genitive (as in the examples in letter d above) is added to 
a compound, which expresses one united idea (Ruth 4, 3); or when, as a fixed 
term (e. g. a title), it appears always in the same form, e. g. Cant. 1, 1 "Wf) 

the Song of songs , of Solomon ; 1 Sam. 21, 8. 2 Sam. a, 8. 1 Chron. 

11, 10; comp, also Gen. 41, 43 1 . 


§ ISO. Wider Use of the Construct State. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89. a, primarily represents a 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, particularly in more elevated (prophetic 
or poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. 
Thus before 3, "^?i?3 nntpfe* the joy in the harvest , Is. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 1,21. 

Ps. 136, 8 sq.; in participles, Is. 5, n. 9, 1. 19, 8. Ps. 84, 7, and 
especially often when ? with a suffix follows the participle, e. g. 

Ps. 2,12 ta *g}rr^3; comp. Nah. 1, 7. Jer. 8, 16 (Ps. 24, 1); Ps. 64, 9 
(unless should be read); 98, 7 *.—Before j 5 , Hos. 9, 6. Ps. 58, 5 
(before to£); Prov. 24, 9. Lam. 2, 18 (before Ijk); 1 Chron. 6, 55. 

23, 28; in participles, Ezek. 38, n. Job 18, 2. 24, 5; before ^ with 
an infinitive, Is. 56, 10, and again before with a suffix, Gen. 24, 21. 


1 In New Hebrew (derived from h? -» b , see $ 36, and comp. Cant 
1, 6. 3* 7 nfc6t?^?) is used like the simple relative '*1, ^ in Aramaic, as an 

independent sign of the genitive. 

* In Jud. 8, 11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 
in order to determine the whole combination tent-dwellers , taken 

as one word; comp., however, the remarks in $ 127./-/, on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 
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Is. 30, 18. 64, 3 1 ; — before Is. 14, 19. Ezek. 21, 17;—before 
TIK ( with ), Is. 8, 6;—before IP, Gen. 3, 22. Is. 28, 9 (a participle); 
Jer. 23, 23. Ezek. 13, 2. Hos. 7, 5;—before "i 5 ?, Jud. 5, 10; before 
Is. 14, 6; before the »0/a aaw. n«, Jer. 33, 22; before a locative 
(which in such cases also serves as a genitive), Ex. 27,13. Jer. 1,15. 
b (2) Before waw copulative , e.g. Ezek. 26, 10; but n£3n Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2, and 5 X > 21 ma y be cases of an intentional reversion 
to the old feminine ending ath , in order to avoid the hiatus ())) n 
^ (3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun "W*; 

so especially in the combination Dip© the place where (prop, of that 
which) . . ., Gen. 39, 20. 40, 3 ; or OipB? Lev. 4, 24.33. 2 Sam. 
15, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 19. Jer. 22,12. Ezek. 21, 35. Hos. 2,1. We should 
expect DipB3, as in Gen. 35, 13 &c., at the place 

which . . ., cf. § 138; is treated as a nomen rectum instead 
of as an attribute. Cf also 'K followed by a perfect in 1 Sam. 
29, 8, and '« W Lev. 13, 46. Num. 9, 18; also *^1 {the 

matter of that which , i.e.) whatsoever he showeih me , Num. 23, 3 *. 

(4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in the genitive 
relation, e.g. Ex. 4, 13 nb{?rrT3 prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Is. 29, 1 *1VJ njn D^p the city where David encamped; 
Jer. 48, 36. Ps. 16, 3 (if the text be right). 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32). Ps. 81, 6. 
Job 18, 21 the place of him that knoweth not God; Job 29, 16. Lam. 
1, 14 (if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I can- 
not &c. 8 In Gen. 39, 4 (ib*B**b3) the *^3 takes after it a noun-clause, and 


1 These are to be distinguished from the cases where p follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with JO (and the following b) has become a sort of preposi¬ 
tion or adverb of place; thus, we have b"JV 3 lp Ex. 26, 33 (for which iu Ezek. 
1, 27 merely b n* 3 ) meaning simply within ; b PP , 9 ( a Ki. 23, 13. Ezek. 10, 3) 
on the right hand (i.e. south) of; b fiDSl? (Jos. 8, 11. 13. Jud. 2, 9) on the north 
of; comp, also Jos. 15, 21 and JD Neh. 13, 4. 

* In Deut. 23, 5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction "KpNj (12?Nj " 133 "by by reason of the fact that } i. e. because') ; so also 
in 1 Sam. 3, 13. 

3 Probably Gen. 22, 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), 
and certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Chron. 
30, 18, which should read on thus: p3H 133^3 ny3 "1B3} 3lBn T\\7V the good 
Lord pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God, [See Wickes* Accentua¬ 
tion of the Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament , p. 140.—G. W. C.] 


\ 
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in Ex. 9, 4, still more boldly, a subst. with b.—Very often a time-deter - 
mination governs the following sentence in this way; thus, followed 
by a perfect, 1 Sam. 5, 9; Ps. 102, 3 (before a noun-clause). Ex. 6, 
28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15. 2 Sam. 22, 1. Ps. 18, 1. 59,17. 138, 3 (in 
every case before a following perfect). Ps. 56,10 (before an imperfect); 
Dfa? followed by the perfect, Jer. 36, 2; Lev. 14, 46. 1 Sam. 

25,15. Job 29, 2 as in the days when . . .; comp, rto '3 and 
r\S)& before a perfect, Ps. 90, 15); rij ?3 before a perfect, Jer. 6, 15 
(cf. 49, 8. 50, 31); before an imperfect, Job 6, 17; n^nn before a 
perfect, Hos. 1, 2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly e 

so in such cases as the virgin , the daughter of Zion , 

Is. 37, 22; comp. 23,12. Jer. 14,17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 3 ttrr£jj 3 

a woman , possessor of a soothsaying spirit; comp. Deut. 21, n.—Gen. 

14, 10. Jud. 19, 22. 2 Ki. 10, 6. 17, 13 Qfri ; Jer. 20, 15. 46, 9. 

Ps. 35, 16 (?). 78, 9. Job 20, 173 (unless or ^IJjL be a gloss); 
Dan. 11, 14. 

Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that f 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which 
has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso, in consequence of the insertion 
of some interrupting word, e. g. Is. 37, 22, &c.; Job 20, 17 a. Elsewhere (Deut. 

33> *9- Ps. 68, 34) the nomen regens probably governs the following construct 
state directly l . 

(6) The numeral one for * n close connexion, and even g 
with small distinctives, e.g. Gen. 48, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 22. Is. 27, 12. 
Zech. 11, 7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the 
construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) 
form. Analogous to this are the apparent construct states ' 35 ?, 'fit?, &c., 

in the compound numerals from eleven to nineteen, see § 97. d. 

§ 131 . Apposition . 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- a 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
letter g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 


1 So also Is. 28, 16 a corner stone of the preciousness (rnp) is a substantive not 
an adjective') of a grounded foundation , i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda¬ 
tion.—In 2 Sam. 20,19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps. 119,128 read Tp’TCpSr^SJ. 
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[§ , 3 I * 


The Parts of Speech. 

f other Semitic languages 1 ) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

X The principal kinds of apposition of nouns in Hebrew are the 
following:— 

b (*) The collocation of genus and species , e. g. a woman 

(who was) a widow , i Ki. 7, 14; nbva a damsel { that is) a virgin , 
Deut. 22, 23.28. Jud.21,12. 1 Sam. 30, 17. iKi.i r 2; comp. Gen. 13,8. 
21, 20 (where, however, is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex. 
22, 30. 24, 5 (1 Sam. 11,15). Lev. 6, 13, 1 Sam. 7, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 16. 
1 Ki. 3, 16. 5, 29 (but probably should be read instead of 
Is. 3, 24. Jer. 2o y 1. No doubt also Etohn the priest (who is) the 
chief man , 2 KL 25, 18, &c.—In 2 Sam. 10, 7 read '2BH with 

the LXX. 

c (b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute , e. g. Job 
20, 29 (27, 13) DlK-p^n this is the portion of a man 9 (who is) 
a wicked man; comp. Prov. 6, 12. — Prov. 22, 21 TtOH words 

(which are) truth; comp. Ex. 30, 2. 1 Sam. 2, 13. Mic. 1, n (where, 
however, HE'S is most probably a gloss on nn£); Zech. 1, 13 (= com¬ 
fortable words)] Ps. 45, 5 (?). 68, 17 (comp, verse 16). In a wider 
sense this includes also such cases as Ps. 60, 5 nblTVl T- wine which 
is staggering (intoxicating drink), which causes staggering*; 1 Ki. 
22, 27 (Is. 30, 20) water which is affliction , drunk in trouble 

(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 Ki. 5, 3 'JH "HJ 3 oxen which 
were taken out of the pastures , and 1 Ki. 6, 7 undressed stones 
which come from the quarry , probably a corruption of yDBD. 


1 On certain nses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, comp, the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘ Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition 
im Arab.* (Kleine Schriften, ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses , Appendix IV.] 
* Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as 
wine (and so in 1 Ki. 22, 27 give him affliction to eat as bread, &c.); comp. 
Ps. 8o, 6 and the analogous examples of apposition in the form of a second 
accusative in §117. kk. Moreover, having regard to Hpin spiced wine , Cant. 
8, 2, and NIB TJJ a wild ass's colt , Job 11, 12 (in which passages £ and 
must certainly be in the construct state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora 
does not intend the £ in Ps. 60, 5 to be taken as construct state (for which 
elsewhere p). 
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A person and a condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6 (unless 
Pimaa is to be read).— In 1 Sam. 4, x read 'yn according to 
5, 1. 7, 12. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Deut. 28, 36) or thing (form) and d 
material 1 , or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. i Chron. 15,19 
n&yna DVlbyoa with cymbals which were brass , i.e. of brass; Ezek. 

22, 18, comp. Ex. 26, 25. Dan. 11, 8. 1 Chron. 28,15.18; Ex. 28, 17 

four rows , namely stones (for which 39, 10 has PJJ *3®); comp. 

2 Chron. 4,13. Lev. 6, 3 (see, however, § 128. d); 2 Ki. 7,1 HKD 
a seah of fine flour j comp. 2 Ki. 7, 16. 18. Gen. 18, 6. Ex. 16, 33. 
Lev. 3,11. Ruth 2,17. 1 Ki. i6„ 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 *|D 3 0^133 two talents 
of silver 2 ; comp. 5, 17. Ezek. 22,18 (if the text be right). With the 
material placed before the measure , Ex. 30, 23 sq.—A period of time 
and its contents are placed in apposition in tW Bhh a month of 
days , i.e. a month's time = for a whole month, Gen. 29, 14. Num. 

11, 20. 21, comp. Deut. 21, 13. 2 Ki. 15, 13, and BID} two 

years' times i.e. two full years, Gen. 41, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 23. 14, 28. 

24, 13. Jer. 28, 3. 11. Dan. ro, 2 sq. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. B '33 trias sc. filii, § 97 .a 

and § 134. b. 

(d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent\ number , &c., e 

e.g. Num. 9, 20 D'tp} days , (a small) number , i.e. only a few 

days; *)D 3 money , repetition , i.e. twice as much money, 

Gen. 43, 12; 0 ' 3"|3 water which w'as of the measure of the 
knees, which reached to the knees, Ezek. 47, 4 (also 0^9 *9 water 
that was to the loins , in the same verse).—This likewise includes the 
cases in which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see 

§ 134. c) or an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. 
Neh. 2, 12 Byo B' 9 % men > a f*™ 3 * i - e * so me few men l 1 Ki. 5 » 9 
nsiri njUTI understandings much-makings i.e. much understanding: 
comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8 and elsewhere. 

(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. in their f 

mountainous district , Seir (perhaps only a subsequent gloss), Gen. 14, 6; 

1 Comp, also the examples treated above in § 127. h. 

* On the anomalous form D }*}33 (instead of D}! 33 ; cf. 0^33 immediately 
before), cf. § 88. b. 
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•f the proportion, Nnm. 32, 33. Jos. 1, 2 ' 03 ^ DnS to them , to the 

' kildren of Israel; Jer. 51, 56. 2 Chron. 26, 14 l .—Comp., finally, Cant. 3, 7, 
^here the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by / W (as in 
Ezra 9,1, where the genitive is expressed by j)) *. 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper suffix 0 
follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is. 29, 23 when he (or 
rather) his children see , &c. (but is clearly a gloss); comp. Ps. 83, 12, 

perhaps also Job 29, 3. 

5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer definition p 
added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative; on its use 
with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative 
in Hebrew, cf. $ 118. a and m. Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is 
in many instances only by analogies elsewhere (especially in Arabic) that we can 
decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower or in the wider 
sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the follow¬ 
ing are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense:— 

(a) Such phrases as *|D 3 a double amount in money , Gen. 43, 15 ; comp. Q 

2 Sam. 21, 20. Jer. 17, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 five thousand shekels in brass; certainly 
such cases as Job 15,10 older than thy father in days, and the expression of the 
superlative by means of (originally a substantive), e. g. *lktp 3lD very good , 
Gen. 1, 31 (comp, also Eccles. 7, 16 fl3Vl {PTO righteous over much), and the 
very frequent HBiri prop, a much-making exceedingly , i. e. exceedingly great , 
Gen. 15,1 and elsewhere, also Prov. 23, 29 OSH wounds without cause 1 , 

perhaps also Gen. 34, 25 (TO 2 ). 

( b ) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a V 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ezek. 16, 27 TO] IJ 31 TO of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain this according to letter c, of thy conduct , which 

is lewdness) ; cf. Ezek. 24, 13. 2 Sam. 22, 33 my fortress in strength , 

i.e. my strong fortress (comp., however, Ps. 18, 33) ; Hab. 3, 8. Ps. 71, 7. While 
even in these examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language 
(comp. $ 135. n) is strange, it is much more so in 3 ^n iribtin Ezek. 18, 7, i.e. 
according to the context his pledge for a debt ; Ezra 2, 62 D 3 H 3 , 

i e. their register , namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps 
"TOH is in apposition to the suffix in D3T0), also the curious combinations 


1 But in Is. 17, 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
n'-ten *Byoa, and in Prov. 14, 13 nTOfrn mnK; in Gen. 2, 19 n*n PM is a 
late gloss upon v. 

* Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e. g. 
Ezek. 10, 3) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the customary 
idiom; comp. Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram. , § 81. e and § 88. 

* In Ps. 69, 5 D 3 H (like in a false way , falsely, Ps. 35,19 and ^8, 20) is 
used as an adverbial accusative with a participle; comp. § 118. q. 
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448 The Parts of Speech. [§ 132. 

(mentioned in § 128. d) of with a proper name (Lev. 26, 42), and in Jet. 

33, 20 with K 

S 6. In Deut. 33, 4 (HKHiD, perhaps Ptob is to be read), 33, 27 (rOjjD), 
Jud. 7, 8 (n*l¥), and Job 31, n (fi^), the absolute state appears to be used instead 
of the construct to govern a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot 
be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity 
of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but merely as a textual corruption.—On the 
other hand, the remarkable combination rriNIltf D'r6jfc Ps. 80, 8. 15 arises from 
the (act, that in Pss. 42-83 has almost throughout been subsequently 

substituted by some redactor for the divine name HIPP; on HOT comp. 

§ 125. h. In Ps. 59, 6. 80, 5. 20 and 84, 9 HIPP has been reinstated in the text 
before rttos o'r6« 2 . 

t 7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun),‘but 
must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is dependent 
on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gen. 3, 6 and she gave also flDJJ unto her 

husband with her (= her husband who was with her) ; in Gen. 9, 16 {that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 132 . Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective 8 . 

a 1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 

1 But in Num. 25, 12 may also be explained according to letter c, as 

really in apposition. Comp, on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen , 4th ed., 
p. 203, note x. 

* Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that rffcOtf miT 

should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regardedDUQ 1 
already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out of 
the question. 

s On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, comp, above, $ 127. h, 
and § 128. o, with the note; § 135. « and $ 141. c (substantives for adjectives as 
predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152. u (periphrases for negative qualities'*. On 
the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, 
see § 122. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in 
poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the quality 
in question belongs; e.g. the strong one, i.e. God; TZlNt the strong one t i.e. 
the bull (Jer. 8, 16, and elsewhere, the horse) ; swift — the runner (of the 
horse, Is. 30,16); alba, i.e. luna; flP *9 (fructifera) a fruitful tree , Is. 17,6 
(so rob Gen. 49, 22); yah a croucher , i.e. a crouching beast of prey , Gen. 4, 7. 
Comp, also jp ( gravis , augustus) and K'feO (< flatus ?), i. e. a prince. This use of 
adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language comp, such examples as vyph = the sea ; merum 
for vinum t See. 
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with it in gender and number , e.g. ^Vl| a great man , HDJ 
a beautiful woman . If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128. a, the construct state and the absolute state belonging 
to it are inseparably united, e.g. Est. 8, 15 nbfaa 30 T a great 
crown of gold\ — On the attribute when attached to a determinate 
substantive, see above, § 126. u. 

Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive b 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation 
is really appositional in character; thus, Is. 10, 30 iTOJt 0 thou poor 

one, Anathoth / (but probably answer her , is to be read); comp. 23, 12. 

53, 11 {a righteous many my servant; but in 28, 21 "IT and nj“OJ are predicates 
preceding the substantives); Jer. 3, 6. 10sq. Ps. 18, 4 him who is worthy to be 
praised will I call upon, the Lord; 92, 12 (apposition after participles). But 
D'2H and nfen many , are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive 
(Jer. 16, 16. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 3! is a subst. regens) ; 
an appositional relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute C 
after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular, 

Ex. 15, 16 (unless should be read) ; 1 Sam. 16, 7 ( the height of his stature) ; 

in the plural, 1 Sam. 17, 40 0 ' 33 &!$ 'p;>n smooth ones of (among) stones , i. e. smooth 
stones; Is. 35, 9. Ezek. 7, 24. Ps. 46, 5, and with a following collective instead 
of a plural, e.g. Is. 29, 19 the poor among men, i.e. poor men; Jer. 

49, 20. Zech. 11, 7; comp, in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all 
these cases the adjective which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and 
is frequently equivalent to a superlative (see below, § 133. g). 

3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next d 
to it takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 Ki. 19, 11 *\y\ pirn 0^13 fTW, 1 Sam. 

15, 9 (comp., however, on this passage § 75.> 0 ; Jer. 20, 9. Ps. 63, 2. A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal predicates 
referring to feminine subjects, comp. $ 145. p and t '. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees 
with the masculine, as being the prior gender (c£ § 146. d), e.g. Neh. 9, 13 
Drato nisw D'i?n; Jer. 34, 9. Zech. 8, 5. 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative , comp. Zech. i, 8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in O'_(§ 87./) the adjectival attribute (in t 

accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, letter a) takes the ending 

e.g. Is. 10, 14 rrilTg forsaken eggs; Gen. 32, 16. For a strange exception 
see Jer. 29, 17 (differently in 24, 2). 

5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— f 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the 
plural , e.g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6, 17) rfiDH 0 ^ 3 'Jf haughty eyes; Is. 35, 3. Job 
4, 3 sq., comp. $ 88. a . 

[b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective & 
or participle ( constructs adsensum) ; thus, e.g. 0 )l = men, 1 Sam. 13, 15. Is. 9, 1; 

Gg 
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long enough, 1 Ki. 12, 28; cf. Ex. 9, 28 and Ezek. 44, 6 ("|D followed by a sub¬ 
stantive) *. 

d In all these instances expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, 
or the severance of the person from some aim or object; comp, also the expression 
^31 bn DjTD nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there shall 

not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gen. xx, 6. Job 42, 3. 

C 3. The attributive idea, on which “ftp logically depends, must sometimes, in 
consequence of a pregnant use of the “|D (see the analogous examples in § 119. ff), 
be supplied from the context, e.g. Is. 10, 10 D^t^TPD Dryb'DEfl whose graven 
images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem, &c. 8 ; Mic. 7, 4 worse than 
a thorn hedge; Ps. 62, 10 lighter than a breath; Job 11, 17 clearer than the 
noonday; Eccles. 4, 17 better than , &c. 

/ 2 - The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 

expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the great , equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gen. i, 16. 19, 31. 34. 27, 15. 29, 16. 18. 26. 

g 3 . To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, letter f) 
to make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article 
or a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals 8 ; e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 'Tjyvn the 
least; 16, 11 Ihe little one , i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17, 14 

David was 1*?^ the youngest , and the three great , i.e. elder, &c.; 
Gen. 42, 13. 44, 2. Cant. 1, 8.—So also with a qualifying adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 9, 24 faa his youngest son; comp. Jos. 14, 15 j also 
with a following genitive, 2 Chron. 21, 17 VJ 3 (top the youngest of his 
sons; Prov. 30, 24 the least upon the earth; with suffix, Mic. 7, 4 Ditto 
their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jon. 3,5 D 3 Djr*iyi from 

the greatest of them even to the least of them; comp, the inverse order 
in Jer. 6, 13. 31, 34. 

h Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative attributes 
great, small good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized 
as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed 
by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from 
the context, e. g. Dent. 33, 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand; Jud. 5, 29 
the wisest amongst her ladies; Is. 19,11. 23, 8 sq. 29,19. Jer. 49, 20. Ezek. 28, 7. 


1 Comp, also 2 Ki. 4, 3, where the idea of doing something too little is para¬ 
phrased by the Hiph. O'JJDTl = do not too little , sc. $>ke> 5 ) in borrowing empty 
vessels. 

3 On this comfaratio decurtata , cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
Ps. 4, 8, njfD greater gladness than at the time, &c. 
s Comp, also the one above, L e. the Most High . 
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§ 133*3 The Comparison of Adjectives. 

Zech. 11,7. Ps. 45,13. Job 30,6 {in the most frightful of valleys'). 41, 22 ; probably 
also Ps. 35, 16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. $ 132. c .— 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective 
used substantially (discussed in § 128. w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for 
the superlative, e.g. Is. 22, 24 }Bjjn '^3 7b all the smallest vessels; Cant. 7, 10 
p\p ^e the best wine (where indeed may have been originally 

intended). 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the i 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive; comp, our book of books), e.g. Ex. 26, 33 

fcHf) the most holy place ; (Cant. 1,1) the most excellent 

song; comp. Gen. 9, 25 (— servus servorum, the lowest servant); Nnm. 3, 32. 
Dent 10, 17 1 (Ps. 136, 3^; 1 Ki. 8, 27. Is. 34, 10 (comp. Gal. 1, 5. Rev. 22, 5); 
Jer. 3, 19. Ezek. 16, 7. 26, 7 ( king of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar; comp. 1 Tim. 

6 , 15. Rev. 17, 14. 19, 16, and another kind of circumlocution in Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccles. 1, 12. Similarly in Jer. 6, 28 two participles are combined, and in Hos. 

10, 15 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained 
by connecting one substantive in the construct state with another of the same 
stem (pj" 13 t? a sabbath of solemn rest, Le. an obligatory day of rest. Ex. 
31,15, &c.) or of the same meaning (e.g. T]t?n a thick darkness, Ex. 10, 22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric k 
than to syntax, e.g. Eccles. 7, 24 pb^ pb^ exceeding deep; 1 Sam. 2, 3. Prov. 

20, 14; the adjective is even used three times in Is. 6, 3.—Comp, the repetition 

of adverbs for the same purpose in Gen. 7, 19. Num. 14, 7 ("1ND HKD exceeding, 
also " 1 KD *lktp 3 Ex. 1, 7 and elsewhere) ; Ezek. 42, 15.—On the other hand, in 
Dent 28, 43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, i. e. higher and higher 
... lower and lower; in Dent. 2, 27 (see § 123. e) and 16, 20 {nothing but justice) 
the constancy of the action. Comp. Ex. 23, 30 BJJD BJID very gradually 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative / 
in such cases os ihb (Ex. 3, 15 ) = to the remotest generations ; comp. 17, 16. 

Jer. 6, 14. 8, 11 {perfectpeace) ; Ezek. 21, 32 (JTjJJ repeated three times)*; 35, 7. 
Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the completeness of an action or condition is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of 
similar sound, comp. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28sq. 35, 3); 32, 15. Nah. 2, 11. Zeph. 

1, >5 (Job 3 ®. 3 * 38 , 27). 


1 Cod of gods , and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called bel beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 

* Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Num. 6, 9. Is. 29, 5. 
30, 13; of different stems in Is. 5, 26 and Joel 4, 4. In Num. 12, 2 the particles 

pi appear to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply 
and solely. 

* Different in kind from the thrice repeated exclamation of the same words in 
2 Sam. 18, 33. Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and the double exclamation in Jer. 4, 19 and 
Lam. 1, 16 (?). 
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The Parts of Speech. 


[§ 134 * 


§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals . 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahtworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with (heir substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. TNhv a triad 
of days , i.e. three days; 'if the two men; or 

b (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.^), e. g. B '33 a triad\ viz. sons, i.e. three 

sons; two men; or 

c (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. rrt33. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and more to become adjectival rather than substantival \ 

d Rem. .In Lev. 24, 22 “inR follows the construct state DBfcfo, but here as in 
Num. 15, 16 should be read. In Gen. 42, 19 is in apposition to 

a substantive with a suffix ( * one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num. 31, 28 precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
( = one each). —For HJBHIND (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen. 17, 17. 23, 1) fljt? HKE (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years . 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as DrPJt? their duality, i.e. 
they two , Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as UrttK 'Wjt? 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97 .4. 

e 2. The numerals from 2 to 10 .take the object numbered in the 
plural 8 , with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where TDjin 


1 From Hemer’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read rrfDj^VlKI; for the 

omission of the article before cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D£t^ two souls), comp. § 132.^ 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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5134.] Syntax of the Numerals. 

= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 K*th . The numerals from n to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131. p) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*1^$ a thousand , "ib, PM, bjXP— but only in Ezekiel 

and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as nta, ony (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rritDK 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After AMD and the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with f 
Dl' day , year, Plfct man , soul (person), MtP tribe, rQJrtp pillar (Ex. 

14.4), sometimes with iT©R cubit, £Hh month , *Vy city, shekel (compare our 
four-year-old and the German sechzig ffund), e.g. Deut 1, a *jnK 

(comp., howeier, such exceptions as Deut. 1, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. 1 Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

2. After nfctD (DKD [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 
e^N nND], niKD, DTI NO) and *^N (D'B^S, 'B^N, D)b!jN) the substantives 
TOR (except in Ezek. 40, 27), Di', are ^gphurly used in 

the singular, generally also " 5 ??, " 53 , (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26. and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1, i. Jud. 21,12. 
Deut. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HRD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after HRO Ex. 38, 27; 
after fliRD Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42, 17; after DTIRD 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after P|^R 1 Sam. 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90,4; after 1 Sam. 17, 5. Job 42,12; after Mic. 6, 7; after 

Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, 11 the plural D'DJ precedes the numeral twelve hundred . 

8. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 HJC* DHftph DTltf two and sixty years (njt? in the singular, 
according to letter e , since it conforms to the ten immediately pre- 
ceding; but also n|B> iiJbf* Deut. 2, 14), or before them 

in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, 1, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7. 17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter b\ and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 
njt? D'JQBh seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 HJB* HKD 

JDBh an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5, 6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added daw 5 £ro/y, without 1, 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25,10sq. Num. 
16, 35. Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gen. 
2, 11 nn«n the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Gen. 14, 9 four 

kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. 1 Chron. 11, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e.g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4, 4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In appositibn with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 

without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 

(pjjjj 'JQ , where is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17, 14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 

passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29, &c.), but also when it follows 

the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and ; the omission of the article 

may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. *, be also due to the dislike of a 

hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 

13, >7 sq- J er « 24, 2. Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual and of JinK 

1 Sam. 1, 2 for nnKH. 

- -r 

fPt Such cases as njp# Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 

determinate genitive) are explained from § 127. b; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
$126.?; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

U 3. Certain specifications of measure , weighty or time , are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e.g. Gen. 20,16 E)D 3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
3HJ Gen. 24, 22. 1 Ki 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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§ 134-3 Synfax of the Numerals. 

QVlJjfef CJj5> six (ephahs) of barley ; l Sam. 17, 17 DllS rnb’JJ ten (according to 
10, 3 loaves) of bread ; comp. a Sam. 16,1, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes , is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code (Ex. 2 6, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. ai. 47, 3. Zech. 5, a. 1 Chron. 11, 23. a Chron. 4, a sq.) by the 
addition of iTOXB prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 37,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read HBK 3 after 7 J 1 K, and in 37, 15 TOK after iTjlPJJ. 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e. g. Gen. 7,11 Di' nyatfa 071 ^e 
seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 in the fortieth year; comp. 

Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of HJB* in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 21 (and therefore 
in the accus . temporis , according to § 118. £) in Gen. 14,4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has b 6 b> 31 ); with the article (but without 
a numbered object, see above, letter k) y 1 Ki. 19, I9 1 . On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e.g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 D'")by H 3 B >3 in the twenty and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, HJB* is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, io*. 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre¬ 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e.g. 
DVltf 1 Ki. 15, 35; n 3 B *3 a Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 

months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals 
up to 'Tbj[ 3 ), but not the days of the month, e.g. *iriK 3 Gen. 8, 5 and 

elsewhere, nyflKa Zech. 7, 1; Lek. i,V and elsewhere, 

a Ki. 35, 8, n^BTI3 Lev. 33, 3a (always, however, 

on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of in all these cases 
see above, letter n; only in late passages is Di' added, e.g. a Chron. 39, 17 
thh^ njtee> Dto; Ezra 3, 6 in« Din?.—Finally, when the year is stated 

by governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. a Ki. 17, 6 JV$W 0 Tin n ?#3 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready Ptshtih prop, after 
three days , i. e. on the third day (in verses n and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is nsed), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 nB^B* tfVl '3 because three days agone I fell 

sick, prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 
35, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i. e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard or J" 0^3 in such cases 
not as a real nomen regens % but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in § ia8. k. 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7. 17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter 6 ), and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 PDn 
njt? D'JDBh seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 njB* njtf HKD 

D'JB* an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5,6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Herner, op. dt., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added dourMrart, without 1, 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25, iosq. Nun. 
16, 35- Jo*. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e. g. Gen. 
2, 11 the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Gen. 14, 9 four 

kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. 1 Chron. 11, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e. g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4,4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In appositibn with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 

without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 

(PJJH '2? , where is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17, 14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 

passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29, &c.), but also when it follows 

the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and ; the omission of the article 

may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. z, be also due to the dislike of a 

hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of HTO Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 

13, 17 sq. Jer. 24, 2. Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual "VTOH, and of Jintt 

1 Sam. 1, 2 for flnttn. 

- -r 

in Such cases as D'Djn DJD# Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 
determinate genitive) are explained from § 127. b; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
$126.^; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of ail the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

;/ 3. Certain specifications of measure , weighty or time, are commonly omitted after 

numerals, e.g. Gen. 20, 16 E)D3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
3 HJ Gen. 24, 22. 1 Ki. 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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QVlJrtP ete* six (ephahs) of barley; I Sam. 17, 17 Dnb rn'tPJ? ten (according to 
10, 3 loaves) of bread ; comp. 2 Sam. 16,1, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes , is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code (Ex. 26, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. 21. 47, 3. Zech. 5, 2. 1 Chron. 11, 23. 2 Chron. 4, 2 sq.) by the 
addition of !TOK 3 prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 27,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read TORS after and in 27, 15 HEN after iTjtPJJ. 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 0 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e. g. Gen. 7,11 Dl' njDtfS on the 
seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 D^ZHRS in the fortieth year; comp. 
Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore 
in the accus . iemporis, according to § 118. £) in Gen. 14, 4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has b 6 p 31 ); with the article (but without 
a numbered object, see above, letter k ) 9 1 Ki. 19, I9 1 . On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e.g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 n?t ?3 in the twenfy and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 

In this case, however, HJB* is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, io 2 . 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre- f 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from I to io, e.g. 
DVltf n ?03 1 Ki. 15, 25; D 3&?3 a Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 

months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (flK'fcpS, & c -> 

up to but not the days of the month, e.g. *1$$? Gen. 8, 5 and 

elsewhere, nysngzi Zech. 7, 1; nitons Ezek. 1,1 and elsewhere, 

2 Ki. 25, 8, Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, "lfe>y 3 

on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of Dl' in all these cases 
see above, letter n; only in late passages is Dl' added, e.g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
ehr£ njtotf Dl' 3 ; Ezra 3, 6 Din?.—Finally, when the year is stated 

by 3 governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. 2 Ki. 17, 6 fl'jWtfPin n ?^3 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready D'DJ prop, after 

three days, i. e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 r\&b& Dl*H wSn '3 because three days agone I fell 
sick , prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 

25, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i. e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard or D ?^3 in such cases 
not as a real nomen regens , but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128. k. 
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The Parts of Speech. 


[§ 134 - 


§ 134 . Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Heraer, Syntax der Zahhuorter 
im A. T.j Lund, 1893. 

a 1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. nthf a triad 
of days , i.e. three days; the two men; or 

b (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.^), e.g. D '33 a triad , viz. sons, i.e. three 
sons; two men; or 

c (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e. g. nto. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e. g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and more to become adjectival rather than substantival 1 . 

d Rem..In Lev. 24, 22 TI1R follows the construct state £&£?£, but here as in 
Num. 15, 16 should be read. In Gen. 42, 19 *108 is in apposition to 

a substantive with a suffix ( * one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num. 31, 28 *108 precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
(= one each ).—For 03 BH 18 D (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen. 17, 77. 23, 1) 031 ? 08 t 3 (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years. 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as firpjfi? their duality , i. e. 
they two , Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as U 038 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97. 4 . 

e 2. The numerals from 2 to uo take the object numbered in the 
plural 8 , with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where "iDjfO 




1 From Hemer’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun ; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after ; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun. In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read 0 iDgJ" 081 ; for the 

omission of the article before cf. § 126. w. 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (D\H^ two souls), comp. § 132. 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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§ 134-] Syntax of the Numerals. 

= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25, 17 K*th. The numerals from n to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter f). The tens 
(from 20 to 90), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131./) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (*1^$ a thousand , fc*R, " 53 , — but only in Ezekiel 

and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as 0 ' 33 , rfa 3 , 0 ^ (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. rriBR 

twenty cubits , 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; with the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After HRD and * 1 ^R the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter g 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with f 
Dl' day, flit? year, man, t?BJ soul (person), D 3 &? tribe , HM? pillar (Ex. 

14,4), sometimes with TOR cubit, BHh month , city , b\X? shekel (compare our 

four-year-old and the German sechzig Pfund ), e.g. Deut. 1, 2 Di' “inR 

(comp., howeier, such exceptions as Deut. 1, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 
Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87 sq. 1 Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5. 

3. After HRD (DRD [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always g 
n«D], niKD, DVIKO) and 'D^, D^b!jK) the substantives 

rtBK (except in Ezek. 40, 27), IDIT are regularly used in 

the singular, generally also HJE^, 123 1 13 ( ^j5B> (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 

2 Sam. 14, 26, and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1,1. Jud. 21,12. 
Deut. 7, 9. 1 Ki. 5, ia. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after HRD are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16, 1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after DRO Ex. 38, 27; 
after rtfRD Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 43, 17; after DYIRD 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, ao; after *)bR 1 Sam. 35, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 

Ps. 90, 4; after D*E&R 1 Sam. 17, 5. Job 42, ia; after 'bJ)R Mic. 6, 7; after D^B^R 
Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12, 11 the plural D'tDJ precedes the numeral twelve hundred . 

8. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the h 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 HJB* two and sixty years (HJ 5 ? in the singular, 

according to letter e, since it conforms to the ten immediately pre¬ 
ceding; but also njc* Deut. 2, 14), or before them 

in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, 1, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7. 17 thrice) 

in the plural with the units (according to letter 6 )> and in the singular 

with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e.g. Gen. 12, 4 Ppn 

rut? D'JDBO seventy and five years; Gen. 23, 1 n»D 

an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5,6 sqq. 

i Rem. 1. It may farther be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Hemer, op. dt., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added dowMrafs, without 3 , 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 
k 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25, iosq. Num. 
16, 35. Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gen. 
a, 11 nn«n Up the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Geo. 14, 9 four 
kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. 1 Chron. 11, 20 sq., and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e. g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp, 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before 
(Jos. 4,4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 

/ In appositibn with some determinate substantive the cardinal nnmber is used 
without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos. 15, 14 
(PJJjH ntPiteviK, where is equivalent to a substantive determinate 

in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam. 17, 14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 
passages discussed above in § 126. x; Gen. 21, 29. &c.), but also when it follows 
the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. and rn^g; the omission of the article 
may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. z, be also due to the dislike of a 
hiatus. This would also be a very simple explanation of njTR Num. 28,4. 1 Sam. 
13, 17 sq. Jer. 24, 2. Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual and of 

1 Sam. 1,2 for rinttn. 

tft Such cases as D*D-)n njQtf Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 
determinate genitive) are explained from § 127. £; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
$ 126.^; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 

tl 3- Certain specifications of measure , weight , or time , are commonly omitted after 
nnmerals, e.g. Gen. 20,16 F|D3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also before 
ant Gen. 24, 22. 1 Ki. io, 16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps. 119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3,15 
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O'"!yip cfe* six (ephahs) of barley ; I Sam. 17, 17 Dr6 rntpj? ten (according to 
10, 3 loaves') of bread; comp, a Sam. 16, i, where before a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes , is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code (Ex. 26, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Ezek. 40, 5. 21. 47, 3. Zech. 5, 2. 1 Chron. n, 23. 2 Chron. 4, 2 sq.) by the 
addition of iTOfcjta prop, by the cubit. Also in Ex. 27,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read HBK 3 after and in 27, 15 TOK after »Tlfe^. 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e. g. Gen. 7, 11 on ^e 

«■seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 HJP ttJEHKa in the fortieth year; comp. 
Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore 
in the accus . temporis , according to § 118. h) in Gen. 14, 4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has pbftn); with the article (but without 
a numbered object, see above, letter k), 1 Ki. 19, I9 1 . On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e. g. 

1 Ki. 16, 10 r 0 t ?3 in the twenty and seventh year , and 

with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, HJC* is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gen. 7,11. 

2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, io 2 . 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre¬ 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e. g. 
DVl# 1 Ki. 15, 25; tibv a Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut 15, 9. The 
months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (jfaPfcpS, '$#3, &c., 
up to 'Tfe'JJB), but not the days of the month, e. g. 5 ^jh^ *inK 3 Gen. 8, 5 and 
elsewhere, Zech. 7, 1; Ezek. 1, 1 and elsewhere, 

2 Ki 25, 8, Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 

on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of Dl* in all these cases 
see above, letter n; only in late passages is Di' added, e. g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
njtoB* D^ 3 ; Ezra 3, 6 nnx Di*tp.—Finally, when the year is stated 

by n #3 governing a determinate ordinal, e. g. a Ki. 17, 6 JVJWffFin JW ®*3 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready D'DJ prop, after 

three days , i. e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezra 10, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 VNjhv tfVl wbn '3 because three days agone I fell 
sick , prop, to-day three (days). 

* All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lev. 
25, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i. e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard or 2"0^3 in such cases 
not as a real nomen regens , but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in $ 128. k. 
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in the ninth year (comp. 25, 1. Jer. 28, 1 K*th. 32, 1 K*th. 46, 2. 51, 59. 
Ezra 7, 8), n 3#3 in such cases is again (see note 2 on letter o) to be explained 
according to § 128. k. This is supported by the fact that the Masora on 
Jer. 28, 1. 32, 1, requires in the (frl for 

q 5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e. g. Gen. 7, 9. 15 B^$ B^ two and two; 2 Sam. 21, 20 
W&\ && six each; with the numbered object also repeated, e. g. 
Jos. 3, 12 B 3 jS^ *inK SP'K for every tribe a man; Num. 13, 2. 

34,18 (19 ‘inK, as in Neh. 11,1, one out of every ten); comp. § 123. d; 
or a periphrasis with !> *in$ is used, Num. 17, 18. Deut. 1, 23, comp. 
Is. 6, 2 in?!* after six wings twice repeated ; the simple distributive 
^ is, however, sufficient (as in § 123. c), e. g. rtfctob 

by hundreds and by thousands . 

r 8. The multiplicaiives are expressed either (like the ordinals 
above 10, see letter 0 above) by the cardinals (in the feminine, 
probably owing to the omission of ByB, ; so Konig, Lehrgeb., 
ii. 228), as twice, Job 40, 5; V3E? seven times , Lev. 26, 21. 24. 
Prov. 24, 16; comp, also Bn« once, 2 Ki. 6, 10. Job 40, 5, for which 
in Job 33,14 nnfcta 1 along with BVltf? (the latter also in i Sam.i8, 21); 
or by the dual of the numeral, thus BTiyiltf Gen. 4, 15 (in verse 24 
along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 ; 
DVJ 2 Sam. 12, 6 2 ; or periphrastically by ByB a time (prop. 
a step, with the article, ByBn this time; comp, also Bfcfyn ByB 3 , with 
3 , like nn «3 above), as T\m ByB once (Neh. 13, 20 B^ OyB once 
and twice), B^OgB twice, B'tpyB vbw (for which in Ex. 23, 14. Num. 
22, 28.32 B^>}") three times; comp. Ezek. 41, 6 thirty-three 

times; 2 Sam. 24, 3 an hundred times; Deut. 1, 11 a thousand times; 
1 Ki. 22, 16 "B'ByB HD?“iy until how many times , i. e. how often. 
Cf. also B^to ITjbjj ten times, Gen. 31, 7. 14, and B'fiy rf 31 many 
times, Neh. 9, 28. — In Gen. 43, 34, five times is expressed by rrtT PBH 
(prop .five hands) 9 , and in Ex. 16,5 the double is expressed by 
“by njW? (prop, a repetition over and above that which, &c.). — Of the 
ordinals is used as a numeral adverb, Gen. 22, 15, &c., a second 

1 But nnK 3 Num. 10, 4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

* Probably also Job 11, 6 (from b $3 doubling') does not mean doubled 

but manifold . 

* But nn*n JEpK Gen. 47, 24 means the (other) four parts ; comp. 2 Ki. ix, 7. 
Neh. 11, 1. 
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time, comp, the Latin tertium consul; the third time, i Sam. 

3, 8; n'tfwi ays a fifth time, Neh. 6, 5; rrjQB >3 at the seventh 
(time), 1 Ki. 18, 44, and 'tfn DJJB 3 Jos. 6, 16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same s 
or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings 
to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It mnst 
be gathered from the context whether such formulae are intended to denote only 
an insignificant number (e. g. Is. 17, 6, two or at the most three), or a considerable 
number, e. g. Mia 5, 4. Sometimes, however, this juxtaposition serves to express 
merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of a gradation from a lower 
to a higher number. Thus one and two are connected by 1, Dent. 32,30. Jet. 3,14. 
Job 33, 14. 40, 5 (without 1 , Ps. 62, 12); two and three, Is. 17, 6 (Sirac. 23, 16. 

26, 28), and without ), 2 Ki. 9, 32. Hos. 6, 2. Amos 4, 8; three and four, 
Jer. 36, 23. Amos 1,3. 2, 4. Prov. 30, 18. 21. 29 (Sirac. 26, 5), and without 
Prov. 30, 15 ; four and five , without 1 , Is. 17, 6; six and seven. Job 5, 19. 
Prov. 6, 16; seven and eight, Mic. 5, 4. Eccles. 11, 2 ; (nine and ten, Sirac. 25, 7). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . The Personal Pronoun . 

1 . The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the a 
subject in noun-clauses (comp. § 141. a) and the idiom mentioned 
under letters d-h ,—are used, according to § 32. as a rule, only 
to give express emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 2 Sam. 24,17 
i.e. I myself, so also ' 3 K 2 Sam. 12, 28. 17, 15 (after the verb). 
Ezek. 34, 15. Ps. 2, 6 1 ; but 1 Sam. 10, 18. 2 Sam. 12, 7. Is. 45, 12 
I and none else; cf. also ^ I, It Hos. 5, 14, &c.; nntt 
Gen. 15,15. Jud. 15,18. i Sam. 17, 56 (as in 20, 8. 22,18. Ex. 18,19. 
Deut. 5, 24. Jud. 8, 21, after the imperative); 1 Ki. 21, 7; DAN Gen. 9,7. 
Ex. 20,19 (after the verb, Jud. 15, 12); fern. Gen. 31, 6 ; ton 1 Sam. 
22, 18; K'n Gen. 3, 20. Jud. 14, 3; n®n Jer. 5, 5. — Sometimes, 
however, the separate pronoun appears io be placed before the verb 


1 Also tOn, ton he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is. 7, 14 
tOn 'j'ltt the Lord himself ; Est. 9, 1 n©n DH^iVPI the Jews themselves . In the 
sense of the same (6 abr6s) or ( one and) the same, tOn is used in Is. 41, 4. 
43, 10. 13. 46, 4. 48, 12 (always MVt *JK),Ps. 102, 28 (tfln nJJlfct), and probably 
also Job 3, 19.—The position of fltsn, as an accusative of the object, before 
a perfect in 1 Chron. 9, 22, can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic 
(Em s, it). 
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more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the statement a fuller 
sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar use of the 
infinitive absolute, §113. 0 ). Thus Gen. 14, 23. Ps. 139, 2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gen. 21, 24. 47, 30. Ex. 8, 24. Jud. 6, 18. 
11, 9. 1 Sam. 12, 20. 2 Sam. 3, 13. 21, 6. 1 Ki. 2, 18 (in solemn 
promises). The same explanation applies to at the beginning 
of sentences, e.g. Gen. 24, 45. Hos. 5, 3. 10, 11. 12,11. Ps. 39, 11. 
82, 6. Job 5, 3 

}) Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun 
immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 perhaps a trace 
of popular language), e. g. 1 Sam. 23, 22 (?). Cant. 5, 5, and (like other 
indications of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 
1, 16. 2, 1. ix. 15. 3, 17 sq. &c.; comp. Delitzsch, Das Hoke lied und Koheleih, 
p. 207; in Aramaic, Dan. 5, 16. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
before the predicate is stated, e.g. Gen. 3, 12 the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she (ton) gave me, &c.; 14, 24 (DH) ; 15, 4. 24, 7, &c.; but tttfl in 
Is. 7, 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself *. 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; comp., 
on the contrary, the French mott livre h moi. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

g Examples of emphasis:— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of (^W), Gen. 27, 34 mt > 

even me also (prop, bless me, I also wonld be blessed); Zech. 7, 5; comp, also 
Exek. 6, 3. 34, ix. 20 by HFIK (HTO) Prov. 22, 19.—The separate 

pronoun precedes in Gen. 24, 27 ; 49, 8 (HTlfct not Judah, thou art he whom , 


1 As early as the MBa* inscription (line 21 sqq.) *| 3 K frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 

* Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e.g. Gen. 2, 17. 
2 Sam. 6, 22. 2 Ki. 22, x8, or of an object by means of the nota accusativi DK 
with suffix, e.g. I Sam. 15, 9. Is. 8, 13. 
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but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise ! but the vocative would also be possible, 
Judah! thou! thy brethren shall praise thee! as in 24,60), and Eccles. a, 15 ' 3 K 01 . 

(£) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of ' 3 K a Sam. 19,1. Prov. 33,15, f 
perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by PURR 1 Ki. ai, 19 *[OT"riR 
nnK-Da thy blood, even thine; by R 3 H a Sam. 17, 5. Jer. 37, 7. Mic. 7, 3; 
by UrOM 1 Sam. ao, 4a, after but without special stress; Neh. 5, 2 (?); 

by DFIR Num. 14, 33; by OH Ps. 38, ti (without special stress), HOT Ps. 9, 7.— 
The separate pronoun precedes in Job ai, 4 (*DbK); Gen. 40,16. Is. 45, ia. 1 Chron. 
a8, a pJR); Zech* 9, ix (flR); Jos. 33, 9 (DJRR); Ezek. 33, 17 (HOT).—In 
Ps. 89, 48, where '3R might be taken as strengthening (equivalent in sense to 
^ 5 >n), we should read for '3R, as in verse 51. 

0 c ) On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 Sam. 35, 34 '3R 'a upon me, upon g 
me; 1 Ki. 1, 36 W , '(); a Chron. 35, a 1 PURR mt gainst *hee; 

1 Sam. 19, 33 R 3 PI 03 vby upon him also; Deut. 5, 3 33 njR 33 JRR '3 but with us, 
even us; Hag. 1, 4 DPlR 00 ^ for you yourselves; Jer. 35, 14 TOTTO! 03 .—The 
separate pronoun precedes in 1 Sam. ia, 23 *j> • • • '!)bR; 1 Ki. 1, ao ♦ ♦ * PURg; 
Mic. 5, 1 *JtptD • PURR, and a Chron. a8, 10 DSBjTdPIR. 

The same principle also explains Gen. 4, a6 R 3 iTDjj JRb6 to Seth, to him also h 
(not &"D 3 ) ; comp. 10, ai, and Ex. 35, 34. Num. 4, aa. 

3 . The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means i 
of a preposition (or the nota accus. ]RR) may be used either in 
a demonstrative or reflexive sense \ as to him , but also to himself 
(sibi ), e. g. Jud. 3, 16 and Ehud made & for himself a sword , comp. 
Gen. 33, 17 ; so also sibi. , Is. 3, 9; to*? with him, and Gen. 22, 3 

with himself; with her , and 1 Sam. 1, 24 with herself; V^R unto 

him, and Gen. 8, 9 unto himself; also apparently as a pleonastic 
dativus ethicus (see § 119. s), Job 12, n. 13, 1. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi HR with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
NipKal and Hithpa'el % )\ thus, iHX himself and his habitation, 2 Sam. 

15, 25; DHR se ipsos, Ex. 5,19. Jer. 7, 19 in sharp antithesis to TlRH - 
Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10. Comp. § 57 at the end, together with note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is. 49, 26 on DR &3 and DOT in the sense / 
of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes 
reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. § 91. 
p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of self, see § 139 .f 


1 As in Luther’s Bible jm {ihm), jr {ihr) for sich, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself. 

* NipKal according to § 51. e (like Hithpa'el according to § 54./) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33. c, expressed 
by the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive) l , which may represent 
either a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128. h) 
an objective genitive , e. g. 'Ppn the wrong done against me, Gen. 16, 5. 
Jer. 51, 35; comp. Gen. 9, 2. 18, 21. 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K'th.); 
Gen. 30, 23. 39, 21 (comp. Ex. 3, 21 and elsewhere); 50,4. Ex. 20, 20. 
21, 35 * Jud. 4> 9- *3> 12 (^^9 the treatment of him); Is. 56, 7. 
Jer. 9, 7. Nah. 3, 19. Prov. 1, 27. 24, 22. Job 20, 29. 23, 14. 34, 6. 
Comp, also such pregnant expressions as Ps. 20, 3 r&B* he will 
send thy help ( help for thee), i.e. he will send thee help; Gen. 30,18. 39,21. 
Ex. 2, 9. Is. 1, 26 ( and 1 will restore judges for theey, Ezek. 37, 15. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e. g. Gen. 36, 6 and Esau took "HtO V 32 TTIRI PtW“T)K 
his wives and his sons and his daughters , 8cc. ; 38, 18, Ac. In 2 Sam. 23. 5 
the text is hardly correct. 

5 . When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 

tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128. 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. HfhjFTn 
prop, the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, Ps. 2, 6 and elsewhere; 
* 1 ^ 1 ? "i'V thy holy city , Dan. 9, 24; teD? his idols of silver , 

Is. 2, 20. 30, 22. 31, 7 2 ; comp. Deut. 1, 41. Is. 9, 3. 28, 4. 41, 11. 
Ezek. 9, 1 sq. Ps. 41, 10. 150, 1. Job 18, 7 WK his steps of 
strength; 38, 6; after an adjective as nomen regens, Is. 13,3 (Zeph. 3,11) 
VINO my proudly exulting ones .—On the same analogy is the use 
of e.g. Deut. 1, 41 his weapons of war [cf. Is. 41, 12]; 

Is. $6, 7 A'? my house of prayer, although the genitive here 

does not convey the idea of an attribute. 


1 Like the substantival genitive, according to $ 129. h, the possessive pronoun 
may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ruth 2, 21 
the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men ; so especially, when the 
substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, 
e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 40. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes attached 
pleonastically, e.g. Cant. 1, 6 my vineyard , which belongs to me . 

Comp. Cant. 3, 7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 Sam. 22, 2 (but see Ps. 18, 2) 
and Ps. 27, 2. 

* On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gen. 44, 2 *)D 3 n JT 33 TjPDfnK 
my cup, the silver cup. 
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Rem. I. Through an inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial O 
language 1 into that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are 
not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the 
singular, Ex. 11, 6. 25, 19. Jud. 11, 34 s ; in the plural, Gen. 31, 9. 32, 16. 

41, 23. Ex. 1, 21. 2, 17. Num. 27, 7 (but the feminine suffix twice immediately 
after); 36, 6; Jud. 19, 24. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 6, 7. 10 b (OH'ja); 9, 20. Is 3, 16. 
Ezek. 23, 45. Amos 4, 1 sq. (but afterwards a feminine suffix) ; Job 1, 14. 39, 3 
(DH'b^n in parallelism with 5 43 , 15. Cant. 4, 2. 6, 6. Ruth 1, 8 sqq. 

(along with feminine suffixes) ; verbal suflixes in the singular, Ex. 22, 25 ; in the 
plural, Jud. 16, 3. Prov. 6, 21. Job 1,15. But Gen. 26,15. 33 > x 3 * E*- 3 , 17. 

1 Sam. 6, 10 a are to be explained according to § 60. A. On TOn as feminine, 
see § 32. n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior gender , see 

§ 132 .^. 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as aUo the separate pronoun f 
ton Num. 14, 41. Jos. 10, 13. Jud. 14, 4) sometimes refers to the verbal idea 
contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our it) ; thus the verbal suffix, 
Gen. 15,6. Num. 23, 19. 1 Sam. 11, 2. 1 Ki. 11, 12. Is. 30, 8. Amos 8, 10; 
comp. Gen. 24, 14 (H 3 thereby), 42, 36. 47, 26. Ex. 10, 11 (rUHR that). Is. 22,11. 

47, 7.—Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals 

of things, e. g. 2 Ki. 3, 3. Jer. 36, 23. Job 6, 20. 39, 15 (but previously DtpnTl), and 
to the plurals of names of animals, Is. 35, 7. Conversely, plural suffixes refer 
to collective singulars, e.g. in Gen. 15, 13. Num. 16, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Zeph. 2, 7; 
and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ezek. 33, 18. Job 22, 21 
(DH 3 thereby), Ezek. 18, 26, 33, 19 (DH\bg on that account, thereby)'. But the 
suffix in fari3 Deut. 21, 10 refers to the collective idea contained in > * n Jon. 

I, 3 DHOy refers to the sailors included in sense under the terra In 

Jos. 2, 4 read DJBSfril; in Is. 30, 6 (OTO). 38, 16. Ps. 19, 5 (DH 3 ) the text is 
most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has q 

become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. 
Thus in my Lord from the pluralis maiestatis D'i'lR (§ 124. i) with the 

suffix of the 1st singular (always with Qames and thus distinguished from my 
lords, Gen. 19, 2), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gen. 15, 2. 

18, 3. Ps. 35, 23), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any 


1 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91. a), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 sqq. 54 sqq. 67 sq., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) 
change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists 
by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such 
distinctions. 

* The Masora reckons six instances of where H|©D would be expected 

(Jud. 11, 34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex. 25, 15 (t). 
Lev. 6, 8. 7, 18. 27,9. Jos. 1, 7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 

* In 2 Ki. 7, 10 for (the LXX read "IJft?) we should read HJjy. 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord l . On tfUjt as a Q?ri perpehtum 
of the Masoretes for PI 1 PI' see § 17 and § 10a. m. 

r A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in 1 VP prop, in his 
unitednesses, i. e. he &c. together , e. g. WP D^PT^S Ex. 19,8, then, without regard 
to the suffix, even after the 1st person WP tiPOK 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, 1. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the and person, Is. 45, 20 and 
elsewhere. Also in nh prop, their entirety , but also after the and person equivalent 
to all together ; 1 Ki. aa, 28. Mic. 1, a hear, ye peoples, all of you, even before the 
and person, Job 17,10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read 03 ^ with the LXX). On the redundant 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. § 127.1. 

§ 138 . The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative pronouns are HT, fem. plur. (§ 34), 

hie , hate (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun WPt, likewise used 

< < 

as a demonstrative, fem. W*}, plur. masc. HBH, fem. nan (§ 32. 6), is, 
ea (id), or ille, &c., ii, eae or illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that nj (like hie, 68e) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while KVT (like is, ille , avros, balvoi) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) *. 

b Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7, 4 
of whom I say unto thee, this (Pip shall go with thee, he (MPI) shall go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). Moreover, PIJP1 O^PI this day, i. e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but tttnn 


1 Comp, the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in '2P prop. 
my master, from the second century a. d. onwards the master; so also in Syriac 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian madonna, French Afadame, 
Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, See. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between 'JIK as a holy name, and 'yiK as an 
ordinary appellative is not merely due to the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonajund seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which 'yiK is used by God himself, there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely meaningless, since is always used 
either in an address to or (like , which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord. Against any original distinction between ' 3 *"IK and it may 
be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the singular is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by 

* On PIT and fcttPI standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125.1. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see $ 126. «. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15,18. 26, 3a) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. aosqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless PIT and Pl^fct are also found 
in certain common combinations where KTPI and PISH would be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always 71)0 "DTI, plur. 71^)0 Ona’in, but 7)000 D'O ‘3 
(or D00 D’Dja), and only in Zech. 8, 9. 15 D'Oja, lit. i, 5. 9, 28 D'D’n 

n^sn.—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin isle) 71 ) occurs, e.g. in 
i Sam. 10, 37. ai, 16. x Ki. 22, 27. Is. 6, 10, &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this, m is more common than PIT, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, dec., but fcttPl more common 
than NVt. 

a. Both PIT and fcttPl are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize C 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam ; comp, also quis tandem ); 
e.g. Job 38, 2 PIT 'D who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1. 

Jer. 49, 19. Ps. 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; PIJVID what now ? 1 Sam. 10, 

11 ; hoiv now? Gen. 27, 30; why now? Jud. 18, 24; but before the verb Plfc^ 

it is usually Gen. 3, 13. 12, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15,11; Plj-Pltsb where - 

fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, 22. 1 Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 23, and elsewhere.— 

So also NVT'P Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7 sqq.; and still more emphatically PlHfcflPI 
Ps. 24, 10. Jer. 30, 21. 

3. HJ is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter c above): (a) of place , in such d 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 'TST HJ PlTlKp whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 is it thou? nj"n 3 n behold', here , 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9 1 ; cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by fcttPI Is. 43, 25 (*3iX). 1 Sam. 

7, 28. Is. 37,16. Ps. 44, 5 (nriK), and DH PI^N these are , Gen. 25,16. 1 Sam. 4,8. 

(b) of time: HJ PlPiy now, 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now, 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre¬ 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 HJ twice, now; 

comp. 31, 38. Job 1, 12. 7, 3. 19, 3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
*^TPIT elliptically for this, i. e. this present period, is to me , or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether HJ in Ps. 104, 25 (QJn PIT), 
Is. 23, 13 (Dyn np, Jud. 5, 5. Ps. 68, 9 (* 3 % D Hp can be taken, according to the 
common explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle ( the sea yonder, 
&c.). In Ps. 104, 25 (unless in apposition to PIT; comp. % 126. aa, and 
Zech. 5, 7, where nntf PI^X is in apposition to Dtft depending on PI 3 PI, and also 
Ezek. 40, 45, where PI 32 ^H is in apposition to PIT) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, this is the sea. Is. 23, 13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, 5 in fact PIT is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 
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§ 138] 

not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis \ but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though iste, is tins , &c.] a . Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause); e. g. Gen. 24, J "iBte rrtnj 

the Lord , iste , he took me ... he shall send\ &c. (= who took me); 

Is. 37, 4 the words of Rabs hake h, istius i the king 

of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent); 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished his work , isiud, he 

had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses . 

Rem. 1. In the above examples Gen. 24, 7 is virtually in the nominative, b 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 2, 2 in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 24, 7 the main idea (mil*), to which is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject {he) inherent in 
in Is. 37, 4 it is resumed by the accusative suffix of while in Gen. 2, 2 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun 8 takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. 2, 2) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 1, 7 nnJRD DTOH the waters , those , 
under the firmament , &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place , trace, Noldeke urges {ZDMG, 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of . . . 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
a relative. According to others, ls really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis itn Hebrdischen, Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb ., ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
. According to Hommel ( ZDMG ’. xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) 1^6$ is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from •£? and (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis , or (as HT and ft are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters g and h) simply for the relative pronoun . Baumann (op. 
tit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian fa, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew t?, the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic (see above, $ 36, note) and the 
Hebrew are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e. g. die fremden Gotter, so unter euch sind, 
Gen. 35, 2. 

a This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic *alladi, 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. HJ^H), and from the use 
of HJ and ^ as relatives. 

8 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50, 13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probf'" all due 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord 1 , On as a (ffrt perpetuum 
of the Masoretes for mfP see § 17 and § 10a. m, 
r A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in ffilV prop, in his 
unitednesses , i.e. he &c. together, e.g. VJfV Ex. 19,8, then, without regard 

to the suffix, even after the 1st person ITfV tinjK 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, 1. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the and person, Is. 45, 20 and 
elsewhere. Also in ah prop, their entirety, but also after the and person equivalent 
to alt together\ 1 Ki. 22, 28. Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye peoples , all of you, even before the 
and person, Job 17,10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read with the LXX). On the redundant 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. § 127. i. 


§ 138 . The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative pronouns are HJ, fem. plur. (§ 34), 
hie, hate (hoe), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun WH, likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. N'n, plur. masc. non, fem. nan (§ 32. b), is, 
ea (id), or ille, &c., iY, eae or illi, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that nj (like hie, ode) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while KtiT (like is, ille , avr or, Ikcivos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) *. 

b Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7,4 
of whom I say unto thee , this (fit) shall go with thee, he (fettil) shall go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). Moreover, fljn this day, i. e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but KVlH 


1 Comp, the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in ' 2 H prop. 
my master, from the second century A. D. onwards the master; so also in Syriac '"ID 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian madonna, French Madame, 
Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur , &c. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between 'Jltf as a holy name, and as an 

ordinary appellative is not merely due to the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname A donaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which *OTK is used by God himself, there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely meaningless, since ^TK is always used 
either in an address to or (like "OhX, which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord. Against any original distinction between ' 3 TK and '3"tK it may 
be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the singular is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by ' 3 TR. 

3 On HJ and feCVl standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125. i. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see $ 126. u. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15,18. a6, 3a) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. aosqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless PIT and Pl^fcJ are also found 
in certain common combinations where IWPI and PUSH would be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always fljn TO, plur. OnaTl, but nenn O'DJS 

(or Dnn D'D’ 3 ), and only in Zech. 8, 9. 15 0 TDJ 3 , hit. r, 5. 9, 28 D'DJPI 

—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin isle) nj occurs, e. g. in 
i Sam. 10, 27. 21, 16. 1 Ki. 22, 27. Is. 6, 10, &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this , is more common than fit, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, &c., but fcttn more common 
than fcPH. 

a. Both PIT and fcttPI are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize C 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam ; comp, also quis tandem ); 
e.g. Job 38, 2 PIT who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1. 

Jer. 49, 19. Ps. 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; PIJVIO what now? 1 Sam. 10, 

11; hoiv now? Gen. 27, ao; why now? Jud. 18, 24; but before the verb Plfe^ 
it is usually Gen. 3, 13. ia, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15,11; Plj"P!t£>b where¬ 

fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, aa. 1 Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 33, and elsewhere.— 

So also WJT'O Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7sqq.; and still more emphatically PlHMPl 
Ps. 24, 10. Jer. 30, a 1. 

3. HT is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter c above): ( a) of place , in such d 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 'TUT HJ PIFIKH whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 is it thou? nynjjPI behold, here , 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9 1 ; cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by fcttH Is. 43, 25 1 Sam. 

7, 28. Is. 37,16. Ps. 44, 5 (rUFlN), and DH Pl^N these are, Gen. 25,16. 1 Sam. 4,8. 

( b) of time: HI P1PIJJ now, 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now, 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre¬ 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 HI twice, now; 

comp. 31, 38. Job 1, 12. 7, 3. 19, 3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
elliptically for this, i. e. this present period, is to me, or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether HJ in Ps. 104, 25 (DJH PIT), 
Is. 23, 13 (DJH PIJ\ Jud. 5, 5. Ps. 68, 9 (*J'D HJ) can be taken, according to the 
common explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder. 
See.). In Ps. 104, 25 (unless in apposition to PIT; comp. § 126. aa, and 
Zech. 5, 7, where Pin^t Pl^tjt is in apposition to nfcft depending on PISH, and also 
Ezek. 40,45, where PI 32 ^n is in apposition to Pit) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, this is the sea . Is. 23,13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, 5 in fact ' 3 '? PIT is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronoun . 

a The interrogative pronoun *0 who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Cant. 3, 6), or even to a plural, e. g. DW *D who 
are ye? Jos. 9, 8; Gen. 33, 5. Num. 22, 9 (more minutely, 

'PJ 'D Ex. 10,8, i. e. who exactly , who in particular?). It is used 
of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. 
who are the Shechemites? Jud. 9, 28. 13, 17. Gen. 33, 8. Mic. 1, 5; 
even more boldly, with the repetition of a 'D used personally, in 
1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Sam. 7, 18. 

b Moreover, 1? may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g. 
rifct 'DTD whose daughter art thou? Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17,55. 56.58; 
'D whose word? Jer. 44, 28. 1 Sam. 12, 3; in the accusative, 
'DTlK quemnam? 1 Sam. 28, 11. Is. 6, 8; with prepositions, e.g. % D 3 
1 Ki. 20, 14 (in an abrupt question by whom?)] Gen. 32, 18; 
'D 'nnjS 1 Sam. 24,15. — Similarly HD, Tip, HD what? is used for the 
nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer. 8, 9), or with prepositions, 
e. g. whereupon ? Job 38,6 ; why ? np""iy quousque ? Ps. 74, 9. 

C Rem. Both *0 and HD are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative 
distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the Interrogative 
Sentences) , e.g. Gen. 39, 8. 43, 22. Ex. 32, 1. — On the meaning of *£ and 7 X 0 
as interrogatives is based also their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to 
quisquis , quodcunque or quicquam), e. g. Jud. 7, 3. 1 Sam. 19, 3. 20, 4. Prov. 
9, 4. 16; even 'CTTip^ have a care, whosoever ye be, &c., 2 Sam. 18,12 ; so also 
7 X 0 {whatever it be) Job 13,13. 2 Sam. 18,22. 23; comp. Num. 23,3 OKIJTip 
and whatsoever he showeth me. A still further weakening of the indefinite use of 
HO is the combination •$Tlp that which, Eccles. 1, 9. 3, 15 (just like the Syriac 
*1 KD).—On npiND 1 quicquam, anything at all (usually with a negative), and 
as an adverb in any way , 1 Sam. 21, 3, see the Lexicon. 


§ 138 . The Relative Pronoun. 

The text of this section (and of § 155) has been entirely remodelled on the 
basis of V. Baumann’s excellent essay Hebrdische Relativsatze , Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. 
§ 155. a) introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36)*. This is 


[ l Comp, the Assyrian ma-am-ma, anybody; and mi-im-ma, anything.— 
G. W. C.] 

2 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identifica¬ 
tion of * 105 , as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’afar, trace, Aram. TTIK 
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not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis *, but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though isie 9 is tins, &c.] a . Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause); e. g. Gen. 24, f ♦ * • Ktfi ♦ ♦ ♦ nirp 

the Lord , isle , he took me ... he shall send, &c. (= who took me); 

Is. 37, 4 the words o/Rabshakeh, , s /ms, the king 

of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent); 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished nfry his work , islud, he 

had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses . 

Rem. 1. In the above examples Gen. 24, 7 is virtually in the nominative, b 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 2, 2 in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 24, 7 the main idea (ITlPP), to which is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject (he) inherent in 
* n I s * 37 1 4 it is resumed by the accusative suffix of vbw> while in Gen. 2, 2 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun* takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. 2, 2) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 1, 7 flnriD HtSW D^STI the waters , those t 
under the firmament, Ac. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place, trace, Noldeke urges ( ZDMG . 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of .. . 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im Hchrdischen , Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
According to Hommel (ZDMG. xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from •£? and (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis , or (as HI and ft are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters g and h) simply for the relative pronoun . Baumann (op. 
cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian 'la , Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew K*, the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic IPX (see above, § 36, note) and the 
Hebrew are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e. g. die fremden Goiter, so unter euch sind, 
Gen. 35, 2. 

a This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic *alladi , 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. ift^H), and from the use 
of HI and ft as relatives. 

V 

* The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50, 13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probably all due 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 
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pronoun is not infrequently added, e.g. Gen. 17, ra XVI; 7, 2 KYI; 1 Ki. 9, 20 
n©n; Deut. 20, 15 nun; but cf. also 'H fcttn 1 t?X Gen. 9, 3. The addition of 
ton in a verbal clause, 2 Ki. 22,13, is unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases 
where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi , e. g. Num. 10, 29 
we are journeying unto the place , Dsb jriK *inx nirv ION IB'X that place, the 
Lord said (of it), It will I give to you ; gf. Num. 14, 40. Gen. 3, 17. Dent 28, 68. 
Jud. 8, 15. 1 Sam. 9, 17. 23. 24, 5. 1 Ki. 8, 29. Jer. 32, 43. 

C 2. When the substantive followed by ISPX and the qualifying clause expresses 
an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place Dt? there, 
H 13 K* thither, DtfD thence, e.g. Gen. 13, 3 nfrnX D 5 ? D^pDTI"njJ unto 

the place , that one, his tent had been there ; i. e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gen. 3, 23 
D£*t?, Ex. 2i, 13 HE 5 ?. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, cf. Gen. 35, 14. Num. 20, 13. Is. 64, 10, where EP would be expected, 
and Gen. 30, 38. Num. 13, 27. 1 Ki. 12, 2, where would be expected.— 
When the appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective 
pronoun is always omitted, e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 31 for all the days , 'n 
those—the son of fesse is living {in them ); cf. Gen. 45, 6. Deut. 1, 46. 9, 7. 1 Ki. 
11, 42 ; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

d 3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first 
or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional 
clause) is in the same person, e. g. Gen. 45, 4 I am foseph , V 1 X DTTCDIS^X he — 
ye sold me , i. e. whom ye sold; Num. 22, 30. Is. 49, 23; 41, 8 thou, Jacob, 
?piV]PQ he—I have chosen thee; Jer. 32, 19. Eccles. 10, 16 sq.; Gen. 15, 7 I am 
the Lord, "HPX he—I brought thee out , &c., Ex. 20, 2 (Deut. 5, 6). 

e (2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses. Ttys use of is generally 
rendered in English by he who, he whom , &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c. In reality, however, the is still a demonstrative 
belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or object, 
or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Num. 22, 6 
1XV "ixn l^X isle — thou cursest (him)— is cursed, i. e. he whom thou 
cursest , Ac. 1 ; Ex. 22, 8; as object, Gen. 44, 1. 49, 1. 1 Sam. 
16, 3 sqq. Mic. 6, 1 p^X nx), and even preceding the verb, e.g. 
Is. 52, 15. Ps. 69, 5 ; as genitive, Ezek. 23, 28 I will deliver 
thee fiXJP ~^X T2 into the hand of those — thou ha test (them) ; 1 Sam. 7,7; 
depending on a preposition, e.g. "TC*X^ Gen. 44, 4. 2 Ki. 10, 22; 
" 10*3 Gen. 21, 17, 0 & " 1 ^X 3 in that (place) — he is there, i.e. where 

1 The absolute use of "It^X is very peculiar in the formula "^X "CH iTH 

v V - : t t v 1 

this (is it )—it came as the word of the Lord to ..., Jer. 14,1. 46, r. 47, 1. 49, 34. 
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he is; cf. Jud. 17, 8 and Ruth i, 16 whither 1 ; 1 Ki. 18, 12 

whither; Ex. 5, 11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the retrospective f 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, 
however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to cases in 
which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends 
on a preposition *, e. g. Gen. 44, 9 sq. HD} ♦ » ♦ he—it (the cup) 

is found with him,—shall die (for the Wdw of the apodosis in fiDJ cf. § 143. d). 

In such cases preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gen. 

$x, 3a N3TDTI " 15 PK DJJ with whomsoever thou findest % where is a relative 
pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in Is. 47, ia (and probably 
also 56, 4) is to be explained (with Baumann, op. cit, p. 37) by reference 

to 47, 15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now with thine enchantments . . ., 
with those — thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of , the student will of course 
understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as a mere demon- 

V 1 

strative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference 
to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally have acquired in practice 
that force which we denote by the term * relative.*] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun the demonstratives g 
proper HJ, ft, IT (the last commonly) 8 , and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of AT, &c., the remarks on in letters a and e } also 
hold good. 

Examples:— 

(a) ffl in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps. 104, 26 
rnynT frr*^ (there is) leviathan , he—thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou 
hast formed; Is. 4a, 24. Jer. 30, ai; in the accusative, Is. 25, 9. Ps. 74, 2 (in both 
cases with a retrospective pronoun; ft is used without it in Ps. 132,12); in apposi¬ 
tion to a genitive dependent on a preposition, Prov. 23, 22 HT W??? 

hearken unto thy father , him — he begat thee , i. e. who begat thee ; Ps. 17, 9 01 ).— 

In Ps. 104, 8 Dn 5 rnp^ m unto the place which thou hadst founded 

for them (cf. § 130. c), nj is in the genitive after the construct state DlpD to the 
place of that , thou hadst founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may 
also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps. 78, 54 (fit *VI) and Ex. 15, 13 (ft“DJ 
r6w). IS, 16. Is. 43, 21. Ps. 9, 2. 10, 2. 31, 5. 32, 8. 142, 4. 143, 8 (all exam- 
pies of Ifl. 

1 In Zech. 12, 10 also, instead of the unintelligible fifct 'bfct, we should 
probably read and refer the passage to this class. 

* Such a strong ellipse as in Is. 31, 6, where T 3 DD would be expected after 

Ip'Dyn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. ' 

* The etymological equivalent in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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[§ r 39 - 


The Parts of Speech. 

h To introduce independent relative clauses SIT is used as a nominative in Job 19,19; 
as accusative. Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 29 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). 

i {h) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 
correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron. 26, 28 Bh'Hpnp all that Samuel had dedicated , &c.; 2 Chron. 

29, 8 (where can only be perfect Niph'at) ; 29, 36. Ezra 10, 14. In con¬ 
nexion with a plural, Jos. 10, 24 the chiefs of the men of war falK who 

went with him ; Ezra 8, 25. 10, 17. 1 Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod , Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX "O'jn). Comp, 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh and that which was upon it (but see 

below); 2 Chron. 1, 4 J'SHS equivalent to "IB^S to the place, that he had 
prepared. 

k In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where rpf)fc<rn should probably 
be read for the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 

examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, 11 TO 2 H; Is. 51, 10 
PIDjpn; Ezek. 26, 17 pWpnjl; Ruth 1, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 or by the punc¬ 

tuation, Gen. 21, 3 * 1 ^ 311 ; 1 Ki. n, 9. Dan. 8, 1 TOlfH; Is. 56, 3 rn!>|n, while 
no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. d) with the article, thus TO 3 H &c., Ezek. 26, 17 rwPIH 

r L r y TT_ » * # r t m- 

for nppmon according to 5 5 a * and in the other examples TWl, Htnan, 

mbanV'' 

v: • - 


§ 139 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Subslanlives . 


a Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and /), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— ^ 


1. BTO, man , woman , are used to express— 

(a) The idea of each , every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons 1 , and even animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22; 
B^K is the object, e. g. in Jer. 12, 15. On B^N—B^N comp. § 123. c. 

In a few passages B^tt in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus VTO B^N 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for BTO 'TO at the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although this explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule B^tjt is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural 
of the verb, e.g. Gen. 44,11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e.g. Gen. 44, 13. 
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§ 139 -] Expression of Pronominal Ideas. 

supported by Gen. 4a, 25 and Num. 17, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to ETO (hence Gen. 9, 5 at the hand of every 
man, his brother, i. e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name), or ETO precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens , and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 12. 42, 25 (according to the context «= to every one in 
his sach); 42,35, where is virtually the predicate of E>TO; Ex. 

12, 4. 28, 21. Num. 5, 10. 26, 54. 2 Ki. 23, 35, and especially Zech. 7, to 1 . 

(b) Anyone, some one, e. g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative no one 9 ; d 

so after Ex. 16,19. 29; before Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of $TO 
we sometimes find in a similar sense DTO man, homo, e. g. Lev. 1, 2 (comp. 
DTOH as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), E*D 3 {soul) person , Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1, 

&c., and in a neuter sense "CH (prop, word, thing) equivalent to anything, Gen. 

18, 14, or Lev, 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative "CH means nothing; 

thus after Gen. 19, 8; after Eccles. 8, 5.—Cf. finally, *T[TOp any one, 
Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 nfTOD) and the 
expressions noticed in § 144. e. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 

I have no pleasure X1QH fifoS in the death of him that dieth , i. e. of 
any man . 

(c) In connexion with VITO his brother or VlJH his neighbour, E*TO one, masc. e 
(as one, fem., in connexion with nrfilTO her sister or Pirwyi her neighbour) 

is used to represent the ideas of alter — alter , the one — the other * (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen. 13, 11 and they separated themselves VITO 8PTO the one 
from the other ; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (fliP*V fem.) shall be coupled together 
rirror^K one to another. 

2. E*D 3 soul, person expresses the idea of self k , both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. J 
16. 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases equivalent to himself), and in the 


1 Comp, on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VITO ETO came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea 4 one another ;* and the words in Gen. 9,5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it . 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7, to toE^nTr^TO VITO $TO flJHI 

oaaaba, which in the light of 8,17, DMaba ttf nn"bt< tnjn njfrnK 

can only, he observes, be rendered 4 and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart/ So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

* Comp, also Gen. 39, 11. On the expression of the idea of no one 

by means of JTO with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152. /. 

* Elsewhere SIT t ♦ • HI are used in a similar sense, Ex. 14,20. Is. 6, 3; also 
*TIron ♦ • ♦ infctn 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 

T ?|T TV |T 

(from one end ...to the other end). 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
$ 135. a and k. 
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The Parts of Speech. 

h To introduce independent relative clauses PIT is used as a nominative in Job 19,19; 
as accusative, Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 29 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). 

% (J>) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 

correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron. 26, 28 bfcttD?* ^3 all that Samuel had dedicated , &c.; 2 Chron. 

29, 8 (where can only be perfect Niph'aT) ; 29, 36. Ezra 10, 14. In con¬ 
nexion with a plural, Jos. io, 24 the chiefs of the men of war frit* who 

went with him ; Ezra 8, 25. 10, 17. 1 Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod , Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX "O^H). Comp, 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh and that which was upon it (but see 

below); 2 Chron. I, 4 P 3 H 2 equivalent to pDH to the place , that he had 

prepared. 

k In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where should probably 

be read for the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 

examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, 11 nK 3 H; Is. 51, 10 
no^n; Ezek. 26, 17 nb^np; Ruth 1, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 or by the punc¬ 

tuation, Gen. 21, 3 l^ari; 1 Ki. n, 9. Dan. 8, 1 rttpan; Is. 56, 3 pni>3n, while 
no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. d) with the article, thus nK 3 n &c., Ezek. 26, 17 nbbnn 
for nbbnon according to § 52. s f and in the other examples ibfen, nttWI, 

mbanV 

VI • - 


§ 189 . Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives . 

a Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and />), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist Thus— 

b 1. man , woman , are used to express— •\y 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons 1 , and even animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22; 
is the object, e.g. in Jer. 12, 15. On tf'K—comp. § 123. c, 

C In a few passages tjhtf in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus WWt 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for fchtf I'D at the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although this explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule is used in the particularizing sense of each man , with the plural 
of the verb, e. g. Gen. 44,11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e.g. Gen. 44, 13. 
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§ i39*] Expression of Pronominal Ideas. 

supported by Gen. 43, 35 and Num. 17, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to B*N (hence Gen. 9,5 at the hand of every 
man , his brother , i. e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name), or B^K precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 13. 43, 35 (according to the context = to every one in 
his sack); 43,35, where ^p£0 ifiD 3 “"lV 33 f is virtually the predicate of B*K; Ex. 

13, 4. 38, 31. Num. 5, 10. 36, 54. 3 Ki. 33, 35, and especially Zech. 7, 10 l . 

(b) Anyone, some one, e.g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative no one 9 ; d 
so after Ex. 16,19. 29; before Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of 

we sometimes find in a similar sense DlNt man, homo, e.g. Lev. 1, 2 (comp. 
CTCH "tri£3 as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), £03 {soul) person, Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1, 
&c., and in a neuter sense "131 (prop, word, thing) equivalent to anything, Gen. 

18, 14, or Lev. 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative Tin means nothing ; 

thus after Gen. 19, 8; after Eccles. 8, 5.—Cf. finally, "iriKD any one , 
Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 nn&CD) and the 
expressions noticed in § 144.1. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 
I have no pleasure HDH nte3 in the death of him that dieth, i. e. of 
any man, 

(c) In connexion with Vntf his brother or VlJTJ his neighbour, B^N one, masc. e 

(as one, fern., in connexion with her sister or PirHJT] her neighbour) 

is used to represent the ideas of alter — alter , the one — the other 8 (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen. 13, 11 and they separated themselves V*nK the one 

from the other; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (DiTH* fern.) shall be coupled together 
nnhtri>K one to another, 

2. £03 soul, person expresses the idea of self*, both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. f 
16. 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases te*B 3 equivalent to himself), and in the 


1 Comp, on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VIINt B^N came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea * one anotherand the words in Gen. 9,5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it, 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7,10 VriN Hjni 

which in the light of 8, ij, vijn njrrnK tf’tn” 

can only, he observes, be rendered * and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart.’ So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

a Comp, also Gen. 39, 11. On the expression of the idea of no one 

by means of with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences , § 152. /. 

* Elsewhere fit ♦ • ♦ fit are used in a similar sense, Ex. 14,20. Is. 6, 3; also 
in«n * ♦ ♦ "inKH 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 
{from one end.. .to the other end). 

* On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135. a and k. 
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plural, Jer. 37, 9 and elsewhere. Similar to this is the use of Gen. 18, 12 

(prop, in her inward part) in the sense of within herself 
g 3. bone (then metaphorically for existence) expresses the idea of self self 
same , very same , in reference to things (as &7D3 to persons), e.g. Hjn D¥p3 

in the selfsame day, Gen. 7, 13, comp. Jos. 10, 27. Ezek. 24, 2; Dxjft 

intob as it were the very heaven for clearness, Ex. 24, 10; iDTJ in the very 

fullness of his strength (equivalent to in the midst of his full strength), Job 

*3- 

h 4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea 
of a few, some */ thus a few days , Gen. 24, 55. 40, 4 (here even of a longer 
period ,t*forsome time); Is. 65,20. Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, Gen. 37,44. 39, 20 
D'lriK see § 96 and ini*); some years , Dan. n, 6. 8. 


1 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (dtman), is para¬ 
phrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by *)Vl body, or 
DJfJ? bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head , in Egyptian by mouth, hand, &c.; 
comp, also the Middle High German min lip, din lip, for ich, du. However, 
in such cases is never (not even in Is. 46, 2 they themselves) a mere 

otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves a reference to the 
mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

a Some in reference to persons in Ex. 16, 20 is expressed by and in 

Neh. 5, 2-4 by B* sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE. 

I. The Sentence in General. 

§ 140 . Noun-clauses , Verbal-clauses , and (he Compound Sentence . 

P. Dorwald, ‘Zur hebr. Syntax (der hebr. Satz),' in NeueJahrbiicher fur Philo- 
logic und Pddagogik, 1890, ii. p. 115 sqq. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns a 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause , e.g. 
U?i>D rrirn the Lord is our king , Is. 33, 22 ; D'KIsrn D'jn tflD 'BOW now 
the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gen. 13, 13; flB 

a mouth is theirs , Ps. 115, 5; see further, §141. 

2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun b 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 

a verbal-clause , e. g. and God said, Gen. 1,3; and he 

divided, 1,7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the C 
preformative ('), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 
3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the subject, must 
also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

3. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full d 
clause, is called a compound sentence , e.g. Ps. 18, 31 DW 

God — his way is perfect, equivalent to God's way is perfect; Gen. 

34, 8 DJFOS Mm njJtPn '33 DDK* my son Shechem—his soul longeth 
for your daughter; see further, § 143. 

4 . The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— e 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, 
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[§ * 4 *« 


a state , or in short a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress , an event or action . The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) 
is of a fixed and abiding character. 

f Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent 
subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb 
as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb 
comprises its own subject and is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound 
noun-sentence, just as when the predicate consists of an independent noun-clause. 
Though this definition of the different kinds of sentence, which we formerly 
accepted (in § 144. a of the 22nd to the 24th editions of this Grammar), is rejected 
above, nos. 1-3, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more 
complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142. a . 

§ 141 . The Noun-clause . 

a 1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140. a) may be — 

(a) A substantive, e. g. ^ and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden , Gen. 2, 10. 

(b) A pronoun, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 I will cause it to rain; 

14, 18 fnb RVf| and he was priest; 2, 23 (Htft before a feminine 
predicate, as before a plural in Ex. 32, 4); n? who is wise? 
Hos. 14, 10.—In 1 Chron. 5, 2 33 B? V23!* and of him one became 
a prince , the subject is contained in * 30 ? l . 

b 2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be — 

(a) A substantive, e. g. Deut. 14, 1 '131 DW ye are children 
of the Lord your God; Gen. 42, 13. Specially characteristic of the 
Semitic mode of expression are the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘ the thing 
is its measure, material, or equivalent'), e.g. Ezek. 41, 22 nanpn 
♦ • • PJ? the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) 
wood, i. e. of wood. Cf. below, letter c. 

(£) An adjective or participle, e. g. Gen. 2,12 fHKn nnj* 

and the gold of that land is good; now Ephron was sitting, &c., 

1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, p. 504 [ed. 6, p. 537], no. 27. 
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Gen. 23, 10 \ Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Wdw 
to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action; comp, letter e below. 

(c) A numeral, e. g. Gen. 42, 13 Tl?? Ih* twelve (of us) 

are thy servants . 

(d) A pronoun, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 (N*n), Ex. 9, 27 ('?#), Gen. 24, 65 
(n?), 1 Ki. 9,13 (no) ». 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as 
the equivalent of a noun-idea, e. g. n^isn DB* there is the bdellium , 
Gen. 2,12; tan where is Abel? 4, 9; VnDH D^iyb his mercy endureth 
for ever , Ps. 136,1 sqq.; ta'DSl "iCty riches are in his house , Ps. 112, 3; 

we are his , Ps. 100, 3 Qfri. 

Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is C 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with 
words expressing the material; comp. § 128. o') or when the attribute is intended 
to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much greater stress upon 
a substantival predicate 8 , where it represents something as identical with the subject 
(see above, letter b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal predicate; comp. Cant, 
i, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of the Lord are IDfl lovingkindness and 

truth (i. e. wholly lovinghindness , &c.; comp. Jer. 10,10); Ezek. 38,5. Ps. 10, 5. 

19, 10. 23, 5. 88, 19. Prov. 3, 17 4 . Job 22, 12. 23, 2. 26,13. Ruth3, 2. Some¬ 
times the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by the use of the plural form 
(according to § 124.1), e.g. Ps. no, 3 thy people are altogether willing¬ 
ness; Cant 5, 16. Dan. 9, 23. 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition d 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e. g. Job 6,12 *n*3 nb"DR is my 

strength the strength of stones ? Prov. 3, 17. That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to 
emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate, is shown by such examples as Ps. 45, 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 


1 Comp, the numerous examples in $ 116. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from 
what has been remarked above, § 126. k. 

8 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not simple noun¬ 
clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by iTH 
(e.g. Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was a waste and emptiness; comp. Ps. 35, 6. Prov. 
8, 30. Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as 
Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is with power , i. e. powerful . 

4 here, as in Job 21, 9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject; 

on the other hand, it is doubtful whether D*6c* in such passages as Gen. 43, 27. 
2 Sam. 20,9. Ps. 120,7, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 
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thy garments (i. e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them); Cant. 1, 15 thine eyes are doves , i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5, ia D' 3 ^ 3 ) 1 ; Ps. 
23, 5. 109, 4. Job 8, 9. 12, 12. In prose, e.g. Ex. 9, 31. Ezra 10,13 nj?n 

the season is rain showers , i.e. the rainy season ; with a bold enallage of the 
number, Gen. 34, 30 1 BDD VltD '3X1 and I (with my family) am few in 

T j • ... • *: i~ 

number . For similarly bold expressions with HV1 cf. Gen. 11,1. 12, 2. Ex. 17, 12. 
Is. 5, 12. Jer. 2, 28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Job 29, 15 
/ was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. Also in prose, Num. 10, 31 
and thou shalt be to us 

e 2. The noun-clause connected by warn copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or 
(when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in constant 
duration (comp. § 107. d t as well as § 116. n and 0 ), e. g. Gen. 19, 1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom at even , 355^ ttf^l while Lot sat , &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25* 26. Jud. 13,9. 2 Sam. 4, 7. 11,4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gen. 18, 12 ; with a substantival predicate, 18, 27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9, 23. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that 1 is equivalent to whereas , whilst , 
although , e.g. Gen. 15, 2. 18, 27. 20, 3. 48, 14 ( although he was the younger) ; 
Jud. 16, 15 how canst thou say , I love thee, 'fit* }'K whereas thine heart is 
not with me? 2 Sam. 3, 39. Ps. 28, 3 whilst mischief is in their hearts. These 
clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the laxge class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 

f 3 . As the examples given under letters a and b show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause, 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of 
any kind. 

To what period of time the statement applies, must be inferred 
from the context; e. g. 1 Ki. 18, 21 njnj the Lord is the true 

God; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Is. 31, 2 N 1 ITD 3 yet he also is wise; Gen. 
42, 11; on the other hand, Gen. 19, 1 352 * 01^1 and (=while) Lot sat; 
Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 "I'tpDO I am raining, i.e. I will cause it 
to rain . Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gen. 27, 13 upon me be thy curse; Gen. 11, 3. 20, 13. 
Ex. 12, 2. Cf. § 116. r, note. 

g Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between 
subject and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 

1 As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as nominative) 
stands before the predicate, e. g. Is. 63, 2 wherefore are thy garments H3 3 
like those of one that treadeth in the winepress ? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis) ; Jer. 50, 9. Certainly, however, the comparison is then 
much less emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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3rd person singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore 
strengthening the subject, or (b) (especially for the sake of a more 
exact specification of time) by the help of the verb njn. 

Examples of (a) : Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine Hjn D'Jt? V2& they are seven h 
years ; Deut. 1, 17. 4, 24; Eccles. 5, 18 fcOH HriD ilf this—it is a gift 

of God; Num. 3, 27 OH in a question, Gen. 27, 38. Sometimes is 

used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person l , 
e.g. Mil 'DbjSI 'DjK Is. 43, 25 /, even /, am he that blotteth out\ &c.; 51, 12; 

WH nriK 2 Sam. 7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5. Neh. 9, 6. 7; in an interrogative 
sentence, Jer. 14, 22 a ; in Jer. 49, 12 NV 1 in a ztfr&z/-clause strengthens 

Of ( b ): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which HVI, in the % 
sense of to become , to fare, to exist , still retains its full force as a verb, and where 
accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the 
predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples as Gen. 1,2 and 
the earth was (rUVH) waste and emptiness , can scarcely be regarded as properly 
verbal clauses; fWn is used here really only for the purpose of referring to past 
time a statement which, as the description of a condition, might also appear in 
the fonp of a simple noun-clause; comp. Gen. 3, 1. This is especially true of 
the somewhat numerous instances in which JVH occurs as a connecting word 
between the subject and the participial predicate; e.g. Jud. 1, 7. Job 1, 14 
(immediately afterwards a simple noun-clause). The imperfect of rPH announces 
what is future in Num. 14, 33 and elsewhere; comp. § 116. r. However, 
especially in the latter case, HVl is not wholly without verbal force, but comes 
very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the later 
Books’ than in the earlier. 

Rem. On the employment of tjb existence , and non-existence , which were k 

originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est 
and non est , cf. § 100. 0, and the Negative Sentences , § 152) as a connecting link 
between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in conditional 
and interrogative sentences, Gen. 24, 42. 49. 43, 4 and elsewhere), see above, 

§ 116. q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 

4 . The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- / 
ing a state, is subject — predicate; the principal stress falls on the former 
since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, however 
(and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally allowed 

1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dan. 2, 38. Ezra 5, n, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., $ 87. 3. 

* This is of course to be distinguished from the use of (to be inferred from 
the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 aMs; see above, p. 459, note; or 
in such cases as Deut. 32, 39 see now fcOH *3 that /, even /, am he; 

1 Chron. 21, 17. 

s According to Albrecht, ZAW\ 1888, p. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and in 
the Priestly Code. 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i predicate — 
subject\ The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate l , or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 dust thou art; 

4, 9. 12, 13 {my sister , not my wife); 20, 2. 12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6, 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 65*; with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 

Rem. Comp, on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, * Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze/ ZA fV. 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 sqq. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gen. 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp, also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for * th$ person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him ;* (b) ‘ in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words/ e.g. a Ki. 20,19; (c) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. I Sam. 16,4; finally (d) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqqeph) with H&K, 
e.g. Gen. 2, n DP—; 1, 29 sq. tenefc. 

§ 142 . The Verbal-clause . 

1. By § 140./ there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes {necessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e. g. Gen. 3,13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me , comp. 


1 For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

* The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex. 
16, 7. 8. 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere 1 . In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state . Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 6 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 
it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi¬ 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp, the examples discussed above in 
§ io6./(i Sam. 28, 3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Noah found grace}', 16, 1. 18, 17. 
20,4. 24,1. 39,1 ( andJoseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt)', 

41, 10. Judg. 1, 16. 1 Sam. 9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.— In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, § 112. e ), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(< b) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the C 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with i"Pn (provided that njn has not, as in Gen. 1, 2. 3, 1, 
&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 
is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 

§ 141. i, and the examples of HVI, &c., with a participle, § 116. r); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e. g. Gen. 13, 12 '131 DH 3 K Abraham 

accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , &c. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject d 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some¬ 
what frequently added with 1 (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141. e. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become , &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 

29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50, 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 

29, 17, where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters b and c 
(1 Sam. 28, 3,&c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1 , which then corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek 31 , used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm . 
des neuiest . Sprachidioms , § 53. 7. b. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, fn which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoj^^^g. Gen. iiriN thou thyself; 

33, 3 WH he himself 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. predicate — 
subject\ The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate \ or when it consists of an interrogative w r ord; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 dust thou art; 

4, 9. 12, 13 (my sister , not my wife); 20, 2. 12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6, 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 65 s ; with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 

fPt Rem. Comp, on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, 4 Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze/ ZA W. 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
. a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate ^ p. 254 sqq. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gen. 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp, also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

ft The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for 4 th$ person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him (b) 4 in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words, 1 e.g. a Ki. 20,19; (c) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. 1 Sam. 16,4; finally (d) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqqeph) with IjPK, 
e.g. Gen. 2, n ; 1, 29 sq. 

§ 142 . The Verbal-clause . 

a 1. By § 140 >.f there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (necessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e.g. Gen. 3, 13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me , comp. 


1 For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

2 The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex. 
16, 7. 8. 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere 1 . In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state . Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— b 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 
it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi¬ 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp, the examples discussed above in 
$ io6./(i Sam. 28, 3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Noah found grace); 16, 1. 18, 17. 
20,4. 24,1. 39,1 {and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt) ; 

41, 10. Judg. 1,16. 1 Sam. 9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.— In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, §112. e), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

( b ) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the C 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with njn (provided that Hjn has not, as in Gen. I, 2. 3, 1, 

&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 
is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 

§ 141.1, and the examples of HJH, &c., with a participle, § 116. r); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e. g. Gen. 13, 12 '131 Abraham 

accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , &c. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject d 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some¬ 
what frequently added with 1 (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141. e. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 

29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50', 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 

29, 17, where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters b and c 
(1 Sam. 28, 3, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1 , which then corres¬ 
ponds to the Greek Si, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm . 
des mutest . Sprachidioms , § 53. 7. b. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 nJFlK thou thyself; 
33, 3 KVl he himself 
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C a. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of 1 and 
a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gen. 38, 35 nnfliP JOH 

she was already brought forth , when she sent , &c.; 44, 3. 4. Jud. 18, 3. 19, ir. 
2 Sam. 20,8; for other examples, see § 116. u (according to the remarks there made, 
note 1, the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a noun- clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and 
noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake 
of greater emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real 
principal action is added as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and 
hence in the form of an ordinary circumstantial clause. 

f 2. According to what has been remarked above, in letter a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb — Subject , 
or Verb — Subject—Object . But as in the noun-clause (§ 141./) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position *. Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object — Verb — Subject: Gen. 30, 40. 1 Sam. 2, 9. 15, 1. 2 Ki. 
23, 19 and frequently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, 
in which the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject 
in itself, e.g. Gen. 3, 10. 14. 18. 6, 16. 8, 17. 9, 13. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. 
Jud. 14, 3. i Sam. 18, 17. 20, 9. 21, 10. 2 Ki. 22, 8. Prov. 13, 5 
and elsewhere. 

(b) Verb — Object — Subject: Gen. 21, 7. Num. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 15, 33. 

2 Sam. 24, 16 (but is probably only a subsequent addition); 

Is. 19, 13. Ps. 34, 22. Job 11, 19 and elsewhere. 

(c) Subject — Object — Verb: Is. 3, 17. 11, 8. 13, 18. Hos. 12, 11. 
Ps. 6, 10. 11, 5. Job 29, 25*. 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114. r, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

* This sequence occurs even in prose (Gen. 17, 9. 23, 6 and elsewhere); it is, 
however, more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a 
compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause; 
this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by 
one of the greater distinctive*.—On the other hand, the sequence Subject — Object — 
Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dan. 2,7. 10); comp. Gesenius, Comm. 
on Is. 42, 24, and Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1. b. The pure 
Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in Hebrew in 
Lev. 19, 9. 31, 21. Deut. 28, 56. 2 Sam. 11, 19. Is. 49, 6. 2 Chron. 28, 10. 31, 7. 
36,19 co. 
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(d) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 Ki. 5, 13. Is. 5, 17/ 
28, 17. Ps. 51, 5 1 . 

(e) A substantival complement of the verb HVI is placed first in 
Is. 18, 5 n« rw -iDbi and a ripening grape the flower becometh . 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand g 
regularly after the verb, unless they are spedaUy emphatic as e. g. Gen. 19, a. 30,16. 
32,5. Mic/f, 1. Est. 9,12; in Gen. 39, 35 with 3 prctii precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Comp., however, in Gen. 35, 13 the order verb —specification of 
place — subject. The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e. g. in 
Gen. x 3 » *5 ( 2 <>i 3). 15, 3; even before the interrogative, Gen. 27, 37 (cf. Jer. 

22, 15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 Sam. 20, 8. Job 34, 31 
where a prepositional specification precedes). Prepositional specifications of time, 
such as (Gen. 1, 1), D^ 3 , fcttnn Dta &c. (but not nor the 

simple njtptr), r&nna, stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be 

not in the perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive; so also certain adverbs 
of time, such as TN>, nTIJJ, whilst others like regularly follow the verb. 

§ 143 . The Compound Sentence. 

A compound sentence (§ 140. d) is formed by the juxtaposition a 
of a subject* (which always precedes, see letter c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 3 fern nD*D 3 mnj 
the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 Sam. 23, 6. Ps. 18, 31. 104, 17. 
125, 2. Eccles. 2, 14; comp, also Gen. 34, 23, where the predicate is 
an interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently 
used as the principal subject, e. g. Is. 59, 21 ntfT ' 3 R 1 and 

as for me , this is my covenant with them y &c.; Gen. 9, 9. Is. 1, 7. 

17, 4. 1 Chron. 28, 2 s ; with an interrogative noun-clause, Gen. 37, 30. 
Job 21, 4. 38, 19:—or ($) is without a retrospective suffix (in which 
case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is 
much looser), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the matter 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predi¬ 
cate, e. g. Gen. 37, 16. 41, 9. 2 Sam. 13, 4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e. g. 

2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. 7, 19; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject — predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses , § 208.] 

* In Gen. 31,40 a verbal-clause (TPH I was ) occurs instead of the subject, 
and is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

* In 1 Chron. 28, 2 (comp, also 22, 7 iTH ' 3 R) ^ might also be taken 

as strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself 
had it in my mind) } as e. g. Ezek. 33, 17 whereas their own way is not equal ; 
comp. § 135./. 
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which , &c. . . . behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; 
Prov. 27, 2. 

h ( b) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix 

e. g. Gen. 9,6 (comp. §116. w); 17,15 for Sarai thy wife , thou shall 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13. 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37. 32, 1. 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki. 10, 29. Is. 9, 1. n, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74, 17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; ( 0 ) without a retrospective suffix. 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid. 

C Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, as 
a casus pendens*) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e. g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were HD^D 3 flinj comp, the French 

cest mot quon a accuse. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. 35, 12. 
47, 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read T3JH); 1 Sam. 25, 29; a specification 
of place, Gen. a, 17. 2 Ki. 22, 18 and elsewhere; a substantive with b» 1 Sam. 
9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp, the examples in $ 135. a .—In Num. 15, 29 a dative 
is co-ordinated with the casus pendens , i. e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

d 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro¬ 
duced by the waw apodosis . The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; 00 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e. g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 24). 
cf. § 111. h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, 21. 12, 44. Num. 
23, 3. I Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sam. 14, 10. Is. 9, 4. 56, 6sq.), $ i\ 2 .t and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens , § 112. 00 and § 116. w .—In Job 15, 17 maw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, 12. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by tfb from the waw apodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope % it is the integrity of 
thy ways , and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. 
On waw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp. $ 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 34 nfiJJI and now (so far as the pre¬ 

sent is concerned) I will be thy servant , Num. 12, 12. 

g 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b (in respect to; comp. § 119. 
serves the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Num. 

1 Comp, the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 31 and Horonain , therein dwelt^ &c. 

9 But this term must not (any more than that formerly used * the subject pre¬ 
ceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. 
On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as correctly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the b here serves to introduce the object, according to { 117. «); 

Is. 32, i (where, however, D’HfeH should most probably be read); Eccles. 9, 4. 

1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20sqq. 2 Chron. 7, 21. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4. 

32, 6. 89, 19. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt 
(Johns Hopkins University Circulars , xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 
deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9, 4, and in Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. 

Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, &c., |> is not the preposition, but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab. Id, surely; Assyrian Id; with it is equivalent 
to in short . Cf. also ^^ sive — sive, et — ft, Jos. 17, 16. Ezra 1, 11, Assyrian 
Id—Id. * ' 

§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include a 

a specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. Ezek. 23, 49; Dn'fe'g Ruth 1,8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 

Cant. 2,7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § no. h). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135. a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. & 122. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, § 135. 0, in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, § 132. d, between subject and predicate, $ 145./, 1 u. 

2. The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, b 
especially in the masculine, e. g. and it came to pass , njnft and it 
shall come to pass; rrjn followed by &c., it became hot to him, 

i. e. he became angry, Gen. 4, 6 and elsewhere; ^ lit. and it became 
strait to him, he was distressed , Gen. 32, 8 1 ; even fWJ like the German 
es giebt, there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e.g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. 10, 9) ■WO; Jud. n, 39. Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 
Job 15, 32; comp, also the impersonal passives, Is. i, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which' the 
3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 


1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms DPI hot , DID good, well, HD bitter , H 2 T narrow , JH evil 
(frequently joined with '*>, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 

doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 
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which, &c. . . . behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; 
Prov. 27, 2. 

b (b) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix ! , 
e.g. Gen. 9,6 (comp. §116. ze;) ; 17,15 for Sarai thy wife, thou shall 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13. 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37. 32, 1. 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki. 10, 29. Is. 9, 1. 11, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74, 17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; (/ 9 ) without a retrospective suffix. 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid . 

C Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, as 
a casus pendens *) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e.g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were nS*D 3 ilinj IfYJ); comp, the French 
cest moi quon a accuse. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. ai, 13. 35, la. 
47, a 1 (with the Samaritan and LXX read 1 Sam. 35, 29; a specification 

of place, Gen. a, 17. a Ki. a a, 18 and elsewhere; a substantive with b. 1 Sara. 
9, ao. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp, the examples in $ 135. a .—In Num. 15, 39 a dative 
is co-ordinated with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

d 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro¬ 
duced by the waw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; 00 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e. g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 34). 
cf. $ 111. h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, ai. la, 44. Num. 
23, 3. 1 Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sara. 14, 10. Is. 9, 4. 56, 6sq.), $ 11a. / and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens , § 112. 00 and §116. w. —In Job 15, 17 waw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, la. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by fc<b from the waw apodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope , it is the integrity of 
thy ways , and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. 
On waw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp. $ 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. a Sam. 15, 34 sjlDjj iTTlJfl and now (so far as the pre¬ 
sent is concerned) I will be thy servant, Num. ia, 13. 

g 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b {in respect to; comp. § 119. u' 
serves the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Num. 

1 Comp, the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 31 and fforoncdn, therein dwelt , See. 

* But this term must not (any more than that formerly used * the subject pre¬ 
ceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. 
On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as correctly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the i> here serves to introduce the object, according to $ 117. m); 

Is. 32, i (where, however, D’HfeH should most probably be read); Eccles. 9, 4. 

1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20sqq. 2 Chron. 7, 21. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4. 

32, 6. 89, 19. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt 
( Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 
deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9, 4, and in Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. 

Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, &c., j> is not the preposition, but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab, id, surely ; Assyrian id; with it is equivalent 
to in short . Cf. also ^ sive — sive, et — et, Jos. 17, 16. Ezra i, 11, Assyrian 
/*— Id. * 

§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include a 

a specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. °!?yTr Ezek. 23, 49; Ruth 1,8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 

Cant. 2, 7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § no. k). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135. a and b . 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. i 122. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, § 135. 0, in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, $ 132. d, between subject and predicate, § 145. p, t, u. 

2. The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, b 
especially in the masculine, e. g. and it came to pass, njni and it 
shall come to pass; iTjn followed by ib, &c., it became hot to him , 

i. e. he became angry , Gen. 4,6 and elsewhere; ^ "iJJJ lit. and it became 
strait to him, he was distressed, Gen. 32, 8 1 ; even fWJ like the German 
es giebt, there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e.g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. 10, 9) 15 TFI 1 ; Jud. n, 39. Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 

Job 15, 32; comp, also the impersonal passives, Is. i, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which' the 
3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 

1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms Dn hot, 21 D good, well, "ID bitter , 12 T narrow , JH evil 
(frequently joined with 'b, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 

doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 
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which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. 
Is. 7, 7. 14, 24. Jer. 10, 7. Job 4, 5. 18, 15 (in 2 Ki. 24, 7 
is used in this way with a feminine predicate, and in Jer. 19, 5 
alone); different, too, are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e. g. Gen. 17,11 njfjl and 
this (the circumcision) shall he a token of a covenant , &c. 

C Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing, 
masculine or feminine, e. g. "tiX it becomes light , 1 Sam. 29,10 (but with an explicit 
subject, Gen. 44, 3); "ti&W and it became light; so also TJtPrP it grows dark , Jer. 
13, 16; but rCp’lTj Mic. 3, 6; HDJjn though there be darkness , Job 11, 17; 
"Ptpcn it rains , Amos 4, 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading 
; Ps. 50, 3 rnjfep it is tempestuous. 

d 3. The indefinite personal subject (our they , one , the French on , and 
the German man l ) is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls), Gen. 11, 9. 16, 14. 
Ex. 15, 23, comp. Is. 9, 5; one said\ Gen. 48, 1. 1 Sam. 16, 4. 
19, 22*; other examples are Gen. 38, 28 one put out a hand; Num. 
23, 21. 1 Ki. 22, 38. Is. 6 , 10 ^ and one heals them; 8, 4 
46, 7 (PJ?£); Am. 6, 12. Mic. 2, 4. Job 27, 23; by the 3rd singular 
feminine (n*1^) Num. 26, 59. 

e Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) 
of the same stem, e.g. tOpn As a matter of fact, such a complement 

sometimes occurs, e. g. Is. 16, 10 Tp/IH !pT the treader treads out , for one treads 
out; 28, 4. 24 (doth one plow continually T ); Deut. 17,6 (Ezek. 18,32). Deut. 22,8. 
2 Sam. 17, 9 (Ezek. 33, 4). Jer. 9, 23; with an indeterminate participle (as in 
Arabic, e. g. qala qailun, a sayer says , i. e. some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9. Amos 
9, 1; cf. above, § 116. /. [Comp. Driver, on 1 Sam. 16, 4.] 

f (h) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gen. 29, 2 
for out of that well they watered (German trdnkte man) the flocks; 
26, 18. 35, 5- 4i, 14- 49, 3 1 - 1 Ki - Is. 38, 16. Hos. 12, 9. 
Job 18, 18. 34, 20. Est. 2, 2. Neh. 2, 7. 


1 In 1 Sam. 9,9 (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 

our one. 

3 Elsewhere in such cases ritpfcto usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 
1 Sam. 23, 22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gen. 48,1, &c. f 
would not be better explained according to § 7. d, note 2. In Gen. 48, 2 for the 
extraordinary " 13*1 the common form " 13 J 1 is to be read; so in 50, 26 for 
(after a plural) either DtPPI or the 3rd plur.; in 2 KI 21, 26 Viapjl. 
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Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, g 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gen. 34, 27. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, 
as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram ., § 96. 1. c) ; 
e. g. Job 7, 3 wearisome nights have they allotted to me (equivalent to were 

allotted to me ; to make 4 invisible powers' the subject is a merely artificial device); 
Job 4, 19. 6, 2. i8, 18. 19, 26. 34, 2a Ezek. 32, 25. Ps. 63, n. Prov. 2, 22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9, 11. 

(c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is. 7, 25 tti 3 JTi 6 h 

one will (or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt .. .); Jer. 23, 37. 
Prov. 19, 25. 30, 28 (unless the reading should be bow?). Comp, 
also or simply (Gen. 10, 19. 30. 13, 10 rDt&) prop, until 

thy coming, i.e. until one comes . 

(d) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer. 38, 23 and all thy wives 
and thy children D'Ntftp (prop, are they bringing out) thy will bring 
out, &c.; comp. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 13, 7. Neh. 6, 10 ( for some are 
coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116. t\ In 
1 KL 5, 1 the text is corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 TK then (1 was it k 

begun =) began men to call upon, &c. 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, l 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence f , 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject s . They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117. s, with which they are often 
confused. 


1 That this form of expression also (see letter^) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive, is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dan. 4, 22, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Comp. Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bibl. 
Aram., $ 76. 2. e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e. g. Pirqe A both 2, 16. 
3, 5 and elsewhere. 

* Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps. 83, 19. 

• In Ex. 6, 3 'IX? is subordinated to the following passive (§ 121. b); 

in 1 Sam. 25, 26.33 SJT are subjects to the infinitive absolute according 

to § 113 .gg. In Ps. 69, 11 read njJJNI for H 33 W. 
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1 tl (a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, tOjXt 

my voice — I cry unto the Lord , i. e. / cry aloud unto the Lord, Ps. 3, 5- 27, 7. 
142, 2; my mouth — I cried i. e. / cried aloud, Ps. 66, 17 (comp. 

17, 10); Is. 26, 9 with my soul\ \.t. fervently, and parallel with it ^rWVtJtC ; 
but Ps. 57, 5 is rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. I. 

{b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, *]^p cry—iky voice 

(i.e. aloud), Is. 10,30; so also after an imperative, Ps. 17,13 (^ 510 ) and 14 (^pP ); 
60, 7. 108, 7 (^JD*); after a perfect, Hab. 3, 15 (*pD 3 D); after a cohortative, 
Ps. 108, 2 (HuSH^). The subject denoting the thing stands between the 
personal subject and the predicate in Ps. 44, 3 *JT nJFlK l . 
n Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject 
which can only have been performed at his direction by another person; comp, 
e.g. Gen. 40, 22 (41,13). 41,14. 43, 34 ( and he commanded to set before them , &c.); 
46, 29. 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

0 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding 

of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 Sam. 24, 11 after DfVn 
either O'Jf has dropped out (through confusion with or we should read with 

the LXX Dmn. In 2 Sam. 13, 39 (*1YJ ^ 3 rfl) the text is obviously corrupt 
p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language* there sometimes occurs (supposing the 
text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. 
Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd pers. (i.e. from an address to a statement), Gen. 
49, 4(1). Is. 22, 19. 31, 6 (?). 42, 20. Mai. 2, 15 (where, however, for * 133 ^ we 
should undoubtedly read l-OTl); Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause, Is. 54, 1, comp, also 
Is. 22, 16. 52, 14 sq. 61, 7. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., Deut. 32, 15. Is. 
1, 29(f). 5, 8. Jer. 29, 19. Job 16, 7, comp, also Deut. 32, 17. From the 1st to 
the 3rd pers., Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause). In Job 13, 28 the 3rd pers. WTH 
is probably employed btucrucSis for the 1st. 


§ 145 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence , especially between 
Subject and Predicate , in respect of Gender and Number. 

a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is 


1 In several of the examples quoted above it might naturally be supposed 
that the subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumental^, i. e. as an accusative, analogous to the 
adverbial accusatives treated in § 118. q. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, Ps.89, 2.109,30. 
Job 19, 16, % 3 occurs with 3 instrumentals, the explanation given above must 
nevertheless be accepted. 

1 In prose, Lev. 2, 8 ; but nyjjpTO here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gen. 26, 7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 
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a pronoun, e. g. ntft this is my covenant, Gen. vj, io). There 
are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see letters b-l below), 
partly to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without 
gender) before the subject. 

2 . Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea b 
(§ 123.fi), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123. £), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

(a) Of collectives proper: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gen. 30, 38 C 

|K 2 fn (comp, verse 39. 31, 8 and 33, 13); Jud. 1, 22 sq. TVS representing 

persons belonging to the tribe; Mic. 4, 3 ' 13 ; 2 Ki. 25, 5 army ; Prov. 11, 26 
Dixb the people; Nam. 10, 3 alt the congregation (comp. 1 Ki. 8, 5); 

1 Ki. 1,40. Is. 9, 8. 25, 3. Amos 1, 5 Dy; 1 Sam. 17,47. Ezra 10,12 assembly. 

Comp, also the construction of national names, as D"lt< (§ 122.1), e.g. 1 Ki. 20, 20 
DHNt and the Syrians fled ; 1 Sam. 4, 5.—(0) with the predicate follow¬ 
ing, 1 Ki. 8,5 "IjJIfl sheep and oxen , construed with the plural in the following 

relative clause; Job 1, 14 JltenH VH "l£3n the cattle (cows) were ploughing; 

2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chron. 10, 6 ]V ;3 « family, and in a place-name, I Sam. 6, 13; 

Hos. 11,7. Ezra 4,4 Qy; Ps. 68, 11 HJH herd; Is. 26, 19 a heap of dead 
bodies ; Is. 27, 11 boughs; 1 Sam. 4, 1 preceded by a predicate 

in the singular. 

(b) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with the predicate d 

preceding, Gen. 34, 34 ; Jud. 9, 55. 15, 10 ; Is. 16, 4 DtT) the treader 

down. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Job 8, 19 "intjt ■« others; Ezek. 28, 3 
DV1D a secret. 

T 

( c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (o) with the € 

predicate preceding, 1 Sam. 17, 46 }HRrr^3 IJH'l that all the earth may know , 
i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Deut. 9, 28. Ps. 66, 1. 96, 1. 9, &c.; 
Amos 1, 8 remnant. —( 0 ) with the predicate following, Gen. 41, 57. 2 Sam. 

15, 23. 1 Ki. 10, 24. Ps. 33, 8 (jn«rri>3); Gen. 48, 6 issue; 1 Sam. 2, 33 

n' 3 *ip "^3 all the increase ; Job 30, 12 nlT)3 rabble . In Hag. 2, 7 read rflDn 
with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning f 
of the subject, occur in Gen. 35, 11. Ex. 10, 24. 14, 10. Deut. 1, 39, 8 cc .—For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, $ 141. c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when g 
the predicate precedes; see letter 0 below), but is carried on, after the collective 
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subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e. g. Ex. x, 20 TKDIDlfJjp 3 "}J 1 
and the people multiplied , and waxed very mighty ; 33, 4. 

h 3 . On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 
(§ 124. a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellmtiae or maiestatis (§ 124. g-i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132. h ), as D'nSt Gen. 1, 1. 3, &c. (see, 
however, the Rem.), master, Ex. 21, 4, D'^Sl master , owner , 

Ex. 21, 29; comp., moreover, D'JB with the singular, 2 Sam. 10, 9. 
Job 16,16 K e ih ., D't?rp Prov. 12,10.—So feminine forms with a mas¬ 
culine meaning are construed w ith a masculine predicate, e. g. Eccles. 
12,9 D?n n^nj> irn the preacher was wise. 

t Rem. The construction of God with the plural of the predicate may 

be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 Ki. 19, 2. 20,10, where the 
speakers are heathen, and may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly 

as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from the peculiar 
usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateucb, called E by Wellhausen, 
&c., B by Dillmann; comp, his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 618, 
and above, § 124 . g, note 2. So Gen. 20, 13 (but in conversation with a 

heathen); 31, 53. 35, 7, comp, also Jos. 24, 19. That this construction was 

afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 4. 8, and 1 Chron. 17, 21 compared 
with 2 Sam. 7, 23. Cf. Strack’s excursus in Die Bucher Gen. Exod. Lev. und 
Num., Munich, 1894, p. 67 sq. 

k 4 . Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of the 
feminine form, cf. § 122. s) ; thus Joel 1, 20 JHjp rrife rtona the beasts 
0/the field long; Jer. 12, 4 (where the predicate precedes), comp, also 
Job 12, 7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 
2 Sam. 24, 13. Is. 34, 13. Jer. 4, 14. 51, 29. Ps. 18, 35. 37, 31. 

73, 2 K e th. 103, 5. Job 14, 19. 27, 20; with the predicate following, 

Gen.49, 22 (flfoa = branches); Deut. 21, 7. 1 Sam. 4, 15 (nojj *. 


1 Comp, in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the 
predicate rd vp6$ara &aivn ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed 
only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd Mp&eoha tka&o*. In Arabic 
also the pluralis inhumanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed 
with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales 
fracti (collective forms). 

1 On the possibility of explaining forms like as 3rd plural feminine, cf. 
above, § 44. m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this 
head, cf. Joel 1, 20. Ps. 37, 31. 103, 5. 
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Is. 59, 12. Jer. 2, 15 KUh.; 4, 14. 48, 41. 49, 24. Prov. 15, 22. 

20, 18. Job 20, II. 41, IO 1 . 

5 . Moreover, the plurals of persons (especially in the participle) / 
are sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
instead of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be 
represented as affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 27, 29 (Num. 24, 9) TT& 

those that curse thee , cursed be every one of them, and those that 
bless thee , blessed be every one of them; Ex. 31, 14. Lev. 17, 14 and 
19, 8 (in both places the Samaritan has fo)N); Is. 3, 12 unless 
is to be regarded as a pluralis maiestatis according to § 124. g; Prov. 

3, 18. 35(0* l8 > 21 (?)• 2I > 2 7 2 7> l6 « 28 » 1 2 %> 16 K*th. 

Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent* ttt 
use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; comp, the 
tvr^z/’Suffixes in Deut. 21, 10. 28, 48. Amos 6, 10; and the noun-suffixes in Is. 

2, 8. 30, 22. Jer. 31, 15. Hos. 4, 8. Zech. 14, 12. Ps. 5, 10 (where, however, to'B 
is clearly to be read with all the early versions); 62, 5. 141, io(?). Job 38, 32. 
Eccles. 10,15 ; finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is. 2,20 which 

they made each one for himself; according to others, which they {the makers) 
made for him; 5, 26. 8, 20. Job 24, 5, in each case ^ ; in Gen. 2, 19 ^ refers to 
the collectives njn and fjty; comp, further, Is. 5, 23 *3tDD after DTJ'TO, and 
1 Sam. 5, 10 after D' 3 hjpj?n. Conversely in Mic. 1, 11 [cf. Jer. 

13, 20 K*th.\ but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

0. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, n 
since verbs, adjectives, a nd pronouns, according to § 88. a , have no 
dual forms; thus D3 1 ?, Gen. 29,17 rri 3 ! nW? 'JHH and Leahs eyes were 
dull; 2 Sam. 24, 3. Is. 30, 20. Jer. 14, 6. Mic. 7, 10. Ps. 18, 28. 

38, 11 (on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 4, 15 the predicate is in the 
feminine singular after the subject, and in Mic. 4, 11 before it; comp, 
for both, letter k above); so also ears , 2 Chron. 6, 40; 

hands , Is. 1, 15. Job 10, 8. 20, 10 (in Ex. 17, 12 even with the plural 
masculine cf. letter p); lips, 1 Sam. 1, 13. Job 27, 4; 

breasts , Hos. 9, 14. 

7 . Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, letter a) very o 
frequently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting 

1 In Prov. 14, 1 an abstract plural ni 03 n (to be read thus with 9,1, &c., instead 
of nto^n) is construed with the singular; but comp. $ 124. e. 

* In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert {Revue des itudes juives , xxiv. no) rejects the theory of distributive 
singulars generally. 
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animals or things 1 ). The speaker or writer begins with the most 
simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, 
and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects 
(and so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left 
temporarily indefinite 2 . Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is. 2, 17 ngh 
nvoj and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9, 18. 14, 11. 
28, 18. 47, 11; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (see note 1 below); 1 Ki. 8, 31. 
22, 36. 2 Ki. 3, 26. Jer. 51, 46. Eccles. 7, 7; with a following plural 
masc., Is. 13, 22 and there shall cry wolves , &c.; Jud. 13, 17 

K*th . 20, 46. 1 Sam. 1, 2. 4, 10. 2 Sam. 24, 15. 1 Ki. 13, 33. Jer. 
51, 48. Ps. 124, 5. Est. 9, 23 (see note 1 below); Gen. 1, 14 rnto W 
let there be lights; with a following plural feminine, Deut. 32, 35. 
Is. 8, 8. Jer. 13,18. Mic. 2, 6. Ps. 57, 2; before collectives and mixed 
subjects, e.g. Gen. 12, 16. 13, 5. 30, 43. 32, 6, &c.; before a following 
dual, Is. 44,18. Ps. 73, 7 (where, however, with the LXX should 
be read). 

p Uem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the plural 
masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Jud. 21, 21. 

1 Ki. 11, 3), of animals (Gen. 30, 39) or of things (Lev. 26, 33. Jer. 13, 16. Hos. 
14, 7. Ps. 16, 4. Job 3, 24. Cant. 6, 9), or before a dual (2 Sam. 4,1. Zeph. 3, 16. 

2 Chron. 15, 7) are to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under 
letter 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. fern, imperf. (for this is the 
only form concerned in the above examples; comp., however, Nah. 3, 11 \TF1 
instead of 'NTTl); comp, the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd plur. 
masc., instead of the fern., under letters t and u, and on an analogous phenomenon 
in the imperative, see § no. k . 

q 2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb iTH, when used as a copula, 
frequently remains uninflected before the subject; comp. Gen. 5, 23 sqq. 39, 5. 
Deut. 21, 3 (according to the accents); 22, 23. Is. 18, 5 H 2 T 3 iTHJ TEh IDtH 
and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

r ( b ) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. Ps. 119, 137 T 9 ??? 

upright are thy judgements ; comp, verse 155 s . In German also 
the adjective as predicate remains uninflected.—On the other hand. 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 1 Sam. 
25, 27 (but HfcOZin should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est. 9, 23 (before 
a plur. masc.). Such examples as Job 42, 15 are to be explained according to 
f 121. a . 

3 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann , tint 
Frau , &c. 

3 This does not include such cases as Job 24, 7. 10, where is rather to 
be explained as an accusative denoting a state, $ 118. n. 
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np in T"]?? n P thy servants are shepherds, Gen. 47, 3, is either 
an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for TP. 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is S 
carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the sub¬ 
sequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e. g. 
Gen. 1, 14 Vrfi • • • nhRD W (see letter o above); Num. 9, 6. Ezek. 14, x ; 
comp, also Gen. 30, 39 (see letter p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in letter p above, of using the feminine form (comp., t 
further, § 144. a , with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, 
letter u), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that 
which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected as feminine; thus in 

Is. 14, 9 nrrj, and afterwards 33, 9 yjN moumeth , lan¬ 

guished the lattd . Comp. Jer. 4, 30, and the examples ($ 47. h) where only the 
earlier of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. fern, imperf. are provided with the 
afformative f, Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32 (nWI after 'fiCfr)); on 
the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Nah. 3, 15, comp. § 110J.— 

Of a different kind are instances like Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1. 20, 6, where 5 PB 3 person 
(fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the 
sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate u 

appears to differ from that of the subject, are due partly to manifest errors in the 
text, e. g. Gen. 32, 9 read with the Samaritan inttH instead of fifUM; JTni 
then follows correctly; 1 Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen according to 

r, 28, instead of ; 1 Sam. 16, 4 read VTDfcto; 2 Sam. 14, 10 read UltUni* 
Ezek. 18, 29 instead of J3rP read the plural as in verse 25; so also Ezek. 20, 38 
for Nfaj 1 , and in Job 6, 20 for nt 33 ; in Lam. 5, 10 read "U 333 , and comp, in 
general, § 7. d , note 2; 1 Chron. 2, 48 read ; in Jer. 48, 15 the text is 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The variations in 
Is. 49, 11. Hos. 14, 1. Prov. 1,16 (after 1 ^ 31 ), Ps. 11, 4 (after WJJ), Prov. 5, 2. 

10, 21. 32. 18, 6. 26, 23. Job 15, 6 (all after DTlDfe>), Prov. 3, 2 (after VTfafD), 

Ps. 102, 28. Job 16, 22 (after nfatP), Dan. 11, 41 (read rflail), and perhaps 
Gen. 20, 17 are also to be explained (see letter p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf.; moreover, in Jer. 44, 19. Prov. 26, 23 even the plur. masc. of a 
participle occurs instead of the plur. fem.—In Gen. 31, 8sq. flW, after a plural 
subject, is explained as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate *.— 

In Gen. 4,7 yjp is a substantival participle {d lurker, a coucher). In Gen. 47, 24 
iTiT remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the 
sake of emphasis; so also in Ex. 12,49. 28, 7. 32. Num. 9,14. 15, 29. Jer. 50, 46. 
Eccles. 2, 7 ('*> rPH as if the sentence began afresh, and servants bom in my 


1 probably an error for 1 tG\ The Masora on Lev. 11, 34 reckons fourteen 
instances of fcfaj, where we should expect the plural. 

* So also the pronoun KV1 emphatically resuming the subject (see % 141. h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos. 13, 14 ^J"frn 3 KVl * • • nji"P 
the offerings of the Lord . . . that is his inheritance; in number and gender, lev. 
25. 33 (frit Jer. 10, 3. 
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house... there fell to my lot this possession also).—In Job so, 36 may 

(unless fc^R is regarded as masculine, § 122. 0) be taken impersonally, fire, without 
its being blown upon it.—In Is. 16,8 and Hab. 3,17 the predicate in the singular 
is explained from the collective character of JltoltP (see letter h above); on the 
other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps. 87, 3. Prov. 
2, xo. 12, 25. 29, 25. Job 8. 7. 


§ 146 . Construction of Compound Subjects . 

a 1 . When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject 1 . 
Thus 1 Sam. 2, 4 D7?n 1? r) 5 ?ij the bow of the mighty men is broken , 
as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken ; Ex. 26,12. Lev. 
13, 9. 1 Ki. 1, 41. 17,16. Is. 2, 11. 21,17. Job 15, 20. 21, 21. 29,10. 
32,7 31 equivalent to many years) ; 38, 21; with the predicate 

preceding, 2 Sam. 10, 9, unless it is to be explained according to 
§ 145 - &• 

b Rem. 1. The cases in which (voice, sound) with a following genitive stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really 
of a different kind. The ^ip is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the 
supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 the voice of 
thy brothers blood\ which crieth (prop, as crying, § 108./)...! = hark ! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &c.; Lev. 13, 9. Is. 13,4. 66,6. In Is. 52, 8 an independent verbal- 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! in Jer. 10, 22 and Cant. 

2, 8 an independent noun-clause; in Is. 40, 3 Rip ^ip the voice of one that crieth ! 
i. e. hark! there is one crying is followed immediately by the direct discourse; 
in Mic. 6, 9 bip hark l may be used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use 
of ^ 1 p in § 144. m) and rrtPP be taken as the subject to Rlp\ 

C 2. When the substantive ^3 C"^ 3 ) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive 
as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number 
with the genitive, since is equivalent in sense to an attribute (whole, alt) of 
the genitive; hence, e. g. with the predicate preceding, Gen. 5, 5 DIR 13^3 1111 
and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 9, 29 111 ; but the Samaritan reads 1111 
here also); Ex. 15, 20; with the predicate following, Ps. 150, 6 and elsewhere. 
Exceptions are, e. g. Lev. 17, 14 (but cf. $ 145. /). Is. 64, 10. Prov. 16, 2. Nah. 

3, 7. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex. 12, 16 the agreement of the predi¬ 
cate with "^3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, fcft il 3 RJD “^3 
being equivalent to nothing at all of work. 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be 
merely due to juxtaposition. 
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2 . When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns d 
connected by waw copulative, usually 

(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e. g. Gen. 8, 22 
seed time and harvest', and cold and heat . . . shall not cease ; 

after subjects of different genders in the masculine (as the prior gender, 
cf. § 132. d), e. g. Gen. 18, 11 rnfen DITJIIK Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Deut. 28, 32. 1 Ki. 1, 21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Prov. 27, 9 JYltop} JOB? ointment and € 

perfume rejoice the heart , where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
}DB>; on the other hand, in Ex. 21,4 (where n^fcjtri are the subjects) 

it agrees with as being the principal person; in the compound sentence, 

Is. 9, 4, it agrees with the feminine subject immediately preceding *. 

( 3 ) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise f 
be used in the plural (Gen. 40, 1. Job 3, 5 and elsewhere); not 
infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and number with the first, 
as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gen. 9, 23. 
ii, 29. 21, 32. 24, 50. 34, 20. Jud. 14, 5; before a masculine and 
a feminine singular, e. g. Gen. 3,8. 24, 55 then said pDfcfy) her brother 
and her mother; 33, 7; before a masculine singular and a plural, 
e.g. Gen. 7, 7 TOM Hi fcfajj and Noah went in, and his sons, &c.; 
Gen. 8, 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44, 14. Ex. 15, 1. 

2 Sam. 5, 21; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 Sam. 12, 2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines g 
singular, e.g. Gen. 31, 14 nicbl then answered Rachel and 

Leah; before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gen. 
24,61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Num. 12,1 
DJltp then spake Miriam and Aaron; Jud. 5, 1; before 

a feminine singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gen. 33, 7 (comp., on 
the other hand, Ps. 75, 4 dissolved are the earth 

and all the inhabitants thereof ). The plural feminine occurs before 
a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Amos 8,13.—111 Jer. 44, 25 
for DPIK read D'tfan D m with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been h 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; comp. Ex. 21, 32. 

24, 61. 31, 4. 33, 7, &c., and § 145. s . 


1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gen. 33, 2 he put . . . Leah and her children 
after; D'pHK agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences. 

a 1. Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the contest *. 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116. x (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. u f this description includes certain (noan-) 
clauses introduced by nan (see letter b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter c below). 
b 2. The demonstrative particle ID, nan en , ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. b) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gen. 28, 15 and, behold! 

I am with thee; 37, 7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § too. 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100./. 
However, in the case of nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle *inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant*. If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116./ and q) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate 5 . Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18. 9 
^ntCl nan behold she is in the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to nan with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of '??n, '3|n here am /, in answer to 

1 This does not apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinite 
with 5> appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the qoesbca 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp, also Gen. 26, 7, where KV1 
again be supplied after 'fit?# . 

* On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be leg awfe c 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess cue- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after *xut. 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were feit tc hr 
accusatives. 

* That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. HD ia TS 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something Ukt asr a 
moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'xmmm wad m 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative . 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or jn Gen. 11, 6. 
Job 31, 35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun and the copula, e. g. Gen. 22, 7 E'aryni ®*$?n nan here is the 
fire and the wood\ &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast thy wife 1 Ex. 24, 8 ; 
with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7,1 'ai nani and, to, it was the 
latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo, here am II 

3. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, c 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are— (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a swordfor the Lord 
and for Gideon l (verse 18 without ^nn); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp, also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents , O Israeli 
(i. e. let every man go to or remain in his tent) ; the same exclamation 
without 1 Ki. 12, 16; moreover, Is. 1, 28. 13, 4 (on the exclama¬ 
tory top equivalent to hark I cf. § 146. b); 28, 10. 29, 16 (D33Bn 
O your perversity I i. e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if be 

equivalent to terror be upon thee I); Joel 4, 14. Mai. 1, 13 nan 

behold what a weariness /); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
DJQ? Tn9 a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject ( thou wast\ — (b) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 fW where sc. is bread?— (c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 frlN Bj) him also I explained immediately after¬ 
wards by Vi3n smite him / Hos. 5, 8 after thee, Benjamin I sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
'no-15; Ps. 74, 9 no-15.—On t6} and if not, 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 

5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations d 
introduced by inteijections PinK, DH 1 ; comp. § 105. The object of the 

threat or imprecation (with follows regularly (except Ezek. 24,6. 9) with (j 
(comp, vae tibi ), e.g. woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is. 6,5; on the other hand, 

the object of commiseration (with *in) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp, vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
V1K *iPI alas, my brother!. 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. a a, 18; Ktph ^3 ah sinful nation! 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e.g. 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6, 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always flK and TOtH). 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences . 

a 1 . Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context *. 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116. s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. u t this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by nan (see letter b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter c below). 
b 2. The demonstrative particle 15, nan en y ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. b) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gen. 28, 15 narn and , behold! 

I am with thee; 37, 7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § 100. 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 . p. 
However, in the case of nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle *inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant 2 . If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116. p and q) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate 3 . Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18, 9 
^nta nan behold she is in the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to nan with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of 3 ??n, 'aan here am /, in answer to 

1 This does Dot apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinitive 
with appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp, also Gen. 26, 7, where fcOH must 
again be supplied after 'fltPK . 

* On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be regarded 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after * inna ). 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were felt to be 
accusatives. 

* That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. DD in DO ^|n 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something like ecce U 
moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'inna with an 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative . 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or fn Gen. n, 6. 

Job 31, 35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gen. 22, 7 nan here is the 

fire and the wood , &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast thy wife 1 Ex. 24, 8 ; 
with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7,1 '31 nini and, lo , it was the 
latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo , here am II 

8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, c 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are—(a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a swordfor the Lord 
and for Gideon l (verse 18 without 3 *jn); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp, also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents , O Israeli 
(i. e. lei every man go to or remain in his tent ); the same exclamation 
without 1 Ki. 12, 16 ; moreover, Is. 1, 28. 13,4 (on the exclama¬ 
tory bip equivalent to hark l cf. § 146. b); 28, 10. 29, 16 (D 33 DH 
Oyour perversityl i.e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if be 

equivalent to terror be upon theel ); Joel 4, 14. Mai. 1, 13 (n$^nt? nan 
behold what a weariness l ); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
tna a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject nJW (thou wast). — (b) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 njK where sc. is bread?— (c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 to# him also l explained immediately after¬ 
wards by Vl 3 n smite him ! Hos. 5, 8 after thee , Benjamin l sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
'no-ljj. P s 74( 9 nrnj?.—On and if not, 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 

5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations d 
introduced by inteijections FinK, 'in ? DH 1 ; comp. $ 105. The object of the 
threat or imprecation (with 'iK) follows regularly (except Ezelc. 24,6. 9) with b 
(comp, vae tibi ), e.g. ttb 'itt woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is. 6,5; on the other hand, 
the object of commiseration (with 'Vl) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp, vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
Vlfct 'in alas, my brother!. 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22,18; Nt?h '13 'in ah sinful nation ! 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e. g. DH 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6 , 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always nK and CfttH). 
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Is. 1,4. 5, 8. 11. 18. 20. aa, &c. (with Jer. 48, i; ^ 50, 37. Ezek. 13, 3; 

Ezek. 13,18). nrtX occurs in the expression (njiV) nlrP 'jhg Ping Jos. 7,7,&c. 

(10 times); and in Di^ Ping alas for the day! Joel 1, 15. For DH comp. Hab. 

a, ao. Zeph. 1, 7. Zech. a, 17 absolutely, Jud. 3, 19. Am. 6, 10. 8, 3. 

e a. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner may perhaps 

occur in DH'T and Ps. 115, 7, for D^T they have hands , &c.; comp. 

verses 5 and 6 DH^mQ, &c. Perhaps also Gen. aa, 24, and 

Eccles. 5, 16 (but hardly Num. la, 6; cf. $ 138. d above) are to be 

v~: r 1 

regarded in the same way. 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148. Exclamations. 

a The originally interrogative TO is used to introduce exclamations 
expressing wonder or indignation = 0 howl or ridicule, whyl howl 
sometimes strengthened by nj or ribtt according to § 136. c. —Astonish¬ 
ment or indignation at something which has happened is introduced 
by T# how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by (but also by TO Job 31, 1) 
with the imperfect; an exclamation of lamentation by TOW, less 
frequently how l in Joel 1, 18 by TO. 

Examples:— 

b TO (or “HD with a following Dage J, see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonish¬ 
ment) before verbal*clauses, e.g. Gen. 37, 20 (nj"TO) ; 38, 39. Num. 24, 5 ( how 
goodly are .../); Cant. 7, a; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28,17. 

* Ps. 8, 2; mockingly before the verb, a Sam. 6, 20 {how glorious was .../); Jer. 
22, 23. Job 26, a sq.; indignantly, Gen. 3, 13 D^rTO; 4, 10. ao, 9. 31, 26 what 
hast thou done! 

’pg with the perfect, e.g. Gen. 26, 9. Ps. 73, 19; in scornful exclamation, 
Is. 14, 4. 12 ; in a lament (usually PD'g), 2 Sam. 1, 25. 27; with the imperfect, 
in a reproachful question, Gen. 39, 9. 44, 8. Ps. 11, 1. 137, 4; in a mocking 
imitation of lament, Mic. 2, 4. 

nyg with the perfect, Is. i, 21. Lam. 1,1; with the imperfect, Lam. a, 1. 4,1. 

C Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also 
in the interrogative personal pronoun 'D in such cases as Mic. 7,18 *|iD3 
who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative sentence to 
express a wish, see § 151. a. 

d a. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of 
a corroborative verily, surely , before the predicate, Gen. 18, ao; comp. 33, 11. 
Is. 7, 9, and the analogous cases in the apodoscs of conditional sentences, 
ft * 59 - "• 
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§ 149. Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle DR, in the sense of certainly not , and *^"DR (rarely *9 a 
Gen. 22,16) in the sense of certainly , are used to introduce promises 
or threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
’JfBr'p \ '3R *n, '?» &c., as well as a ^ ter imprecations, 

see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 20. Job 27,5 
after rWn far be it from me , but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 

Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According b 
to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an 
imprecation upon oneselfj e. g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do it equivalent to 
I certainly will not do it; then naturally R^?”DR properly if I do it not equivalent 
to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to understand such self-imprecations 
spoken by Yahweh, as in Deut. 1, 34 sq. Is. 14, 34. 33, 14. Jer. 32, 6. Ezek. 3, 6. 

35, 6. Ps. 95, 11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of the 
formula was lost at an early period, and t^"DR simply came to express verily , 

DR verily not. —In 1 Sam. 25, 22, where, instead of a self*imprecation, a curse 
is pronounced upon others, read Tip!) with the LXX for * 71*1 

Examples:— 

(a) The particles DR and tt^TDR used after the utterance of an oath and after C 
formulae of swearing, e.g. 2 Sam. 11, 11 (see note on letter a) *JS?D 3 'fll rfin^n 
njn linrrnR nfe>jJR“DR as the Lord liveth, ami as thy soul liveth , I will not do 
this thing; 1 Sam. 14, 45. 2 Ki. 5, 16 (after nin* VI; in 1 Sam. 14, 39 and 28, 6 
*"■*0 is followed by a simple '3); Cant. 2, 7. 3, 5 (after 'riyatPH / adjure you) ; 
comp, also Gen. 14, 23. 21, 23. 26, 29; spoken by Yahweh, Deut. 1, 34 sq. 1 Sam. 

3, 14. Ps. 95, 11; similarly R^“DR Gen. 24,37 sq.; spoken by Yahweh, Is. 14, 24, 
where t&“DR occurs first with the perfect in the sense of a prophetic perfect, 

§ 106. n t but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 53 
the negative oath introduced by '3R“DR, iTfiR"DR is immediately afterwards 
continued by tfa with the imperfect.—In Ezek. 34, 10 the threat introduced in 
verse 8 by t&"DR is, after a long parenthesis, resumed with ' 33 H. 

(h) DR and R^“DR after formulae of cursing, e.g. 1 Sam. 3, 17 Plb d 

'31 "inn '31510 nnnrrDR nbl D*p6r God do so to thee, and more also / thou 
shall not hide anything from me, &c.; comp. I Sam. 25, 22. On the other hand, 

*3 introduces the facts sworn to, in 1 Sam. 14, 44. 1 Ki. 2, 23 (here with 
a perfect), and in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DR ' 3 ; in 1 Sam. 25, 34 the preceding *3 is repeated 
before DR; in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the 
insertion of a conditional sentence) in the perfect consecutive. 


1 Also combined *Jt 5 ^B 3 'HI 1 Sam. 30, 3. 25, 26 as the Lord liveth , and 

as thy soul (i. e. thou) liveth ! (Aiso in 2 Sam. 11, 11 read OW'D instead of the 
impossible *J*n). On and 'n in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord , 
&c.), cf. § 93. aa t note. 

k k 
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e (c ) QK and ti^*QK as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Jnd. 5,8 JJD 

'31 np*1J truly y there was not a shield and spear seen , 8 cc. ; Is. 22, 14. Job 6, 28 
(in the middle of the sentence); after ahsit, twice repeated, 2 Sam. 20, 20; 

with the perfect, Job 22, 20. 

§ 150 . Interrogative Sentences . 

a 1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently the natural emphasis 
upon the words (especially when the most emphatic word is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence) is of itself sufficient to indicate an 
interrogative sentence as such; comp. Gen. 27, 24 *33 nj nntt 

thou art my son Esau ? Gen. 18, 12. Ex. 33, 14 * 3 B); 1 Sam. 

11, 12 Stft? Saul shall reign over us? 1 Sam. 22, 7. 

2 Sam. 16, 17. 18, 29 " 15 ?!^ is it well with the young man? 

1 Sam. 16, 4. 1 Ki. 1, 24. Zech. 8, 6 ( should it also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?). So especially, when the interrogative clause is connected 
with a preceding sentence by 1 , e.g. Jon. 4,11 Din# *6 * 3 K 1 and I should 
not have pity? Ex. 8, 22 will they not stone us? Jud. 11, 23. 14, 16. 

1 Sam. 20, 9. 24, 20. 25, 11. 2 Sam. 11, 11. Is. 37, 11. Jer. 25, 29. 

45, 5 - 49> Ezek. 20, 31. Job 2, 10. 10, 9; or when (as in some 
of the examples just given) it is negative (with *6 for nonne?\ 
e.g. 2 Sam. 23, 5 verily will he not make it to grow? 

2 Ki. 5, 26. Lam. 3, 38 *. 

h Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (H f H) occurs especially before 
a following guttural for the sake of euphony (comp. $ 126. s); thus before X, Gen. 
18,12. 27, 24. 1 Sam. 30, 8. 1 Ki. 1, 24. 21, 7. Job 14, 3 (as Dan. 5,13 in Aramaic); 
before M, 1 Sam. 22, 15. 2 Sam. 19, 23. Hab. 2, 19. Job 38,18; before n, I Sam. 
21, 16; before y, Gen. 19, 12. Ex. 9, 17. Job 2, 9; but comp, also Job 37, 18 
and 39, 2 (before fl); 40, 30 (before *). 

c 2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He 
interrogative i] (H; as to its form, cf. § 100. k-ri) ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by n {num? uirum?) in the first clause, and DK 
(also DH 1 , less frequently fet) an? in the second 1 , e.g. 1 Ki. 22, 15 
^jn 3 5 DN ... Ijbjn shall we go ... or shall we forbear? 


1 But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 instead of (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either with the LXX, or 

better, fK (PI 3 K) whither , with the Targum. 

* Quite exceptional is the use of the particle pK num f (common in Aramaic) 
in 1 Sam. 21, 9 ptO num est hie? The text is, however, undoubtedly 
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Interrogative Sentences. 

The particular uses are as follows:— 

(a) The particle H stands primarily before the simple question, when the ques- d 
tioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either 
before noun-clauses, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 |"JX 03 ^ B*T1 *0 D 3 ' 3 X "hyn is your fathtr 
yet alive f have ye another brother f for comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 9, 1 t ; 
for ' 3 H is it that? Job 6, 22; for *3 H is there yet? 2 Sam. 9,1 (but in 2 Sam. 

23, 19 for ' 3 H read fan with 1 Chron. ft, 25); for pXPI is there not? \ Ki. 22, 7 
and elsewhere; or before verbal-clauses, e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered 
(^FiDjrnp my servant Job ? In other cases H (equivalent to numf) is used 
before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is expected, 
e.g. Job 14, 14 if a man die , iTrPH shall he indeed live again? Sometimes 
a question is so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, 
or of a surprised or indignant refusal 4 , e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 ]V 3 HFlgtn 

shalt thou build me an house ? (in the parallel passage 1 Chron. 17, 4 '31 HPIX 
thou shalt not, Sec.); Gen. 4, 9 * 3 JX 'flX "IDtPH am I my brother’s keeper ? comp. 

2 Ki. 5, 7, and the two passages where H is used before the infinitive ( constr . Job 
34, 18, ah sol. Job 40, 2 ; comp, for both, §113. ee, with the note).—On the other 
hand, in 1 Ki. 16, 31 for $pjn (after VM) read ^p3H. 

Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the € 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known to the 
hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gen. 27, 36 X*TjJ * 3 H 
prop, is it so that one names? &c., equivalent to of a truth he is rightly named 
Jacob ; Gen. 29, 15 verily thou art my brother; 1 Sam. 2, 27 I did indeed, &c.; 

1 Ki. 22, 3 ye know surely ...; Job 20, 4.—In 1 Sam. 23, 19 (comp. Ps. 54, 2) 
a surprising communication is introduced in this way (by in order to show 
it to be absolutely true, and in Amos 9, 7 a concession is expressed by trim 

1 have, it is true , &c. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation XVI 

fnVD Jos. 10, 13 or D'SVD equivalent to surely it is, they are written 

(the latter in 1 Ki. 11,41. 14, 29, and very often elsewhere in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple formula of assertion H 33 D 3 ? 13 PI 

2 Sam. 1, 18, and D* 33 H 3 D 3 H 1 Ki. 14, 19. 2 Ki. 15, n. 2 Chron. 27, 7. 32, 32. 


corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading HX").—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 

by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with H1J 
what? such as how many? why? (see $ 102. k), JJVTO why? (§ 99. e), 
or by H»X where? ?pX, H 3 'X how? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of pro¬ 
nouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed 'X, see the 
Lexicon. 

* On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107. t; on the 
so-called perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106. n. 

4 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative PID in the sense of a reproach¬ 
ful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Cant. 8, 4 V’l'JjrTfMD why should 
ye stir up? comp, also Job 31, 1; see above, § 148. 

K k 2 
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Of very (reqnent occnrrence also are questions introduced by which really 
contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 
2 Sam. a, 22 turn thee aside .. . wherefore should / smite thee to the ground t i. e. 
otherwise / will (or must) smi/e t &c.; cf. i Sam. 19,17, and Driver on the passage; 
2 Chron. 25, 16; also Gen. 27, 45. Ex. 32, 12 (Joel 2, 17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, a); 
Cant. 1, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7, 17. Dan. 1, 10. 

f 2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DK (as sometimes 
in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. 1, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, 12. 39, 13. 

g ( b ) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DK —H ( utrum—an f) or 

sometimes by DJO 1 —H, e. g. Joel 1,2. Job 21, 4 (even with H repeated after DK 1 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, Ssq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by prop, is it event The 
second member is introduced by IK or in Job 16, 3. 38, 28. 31. 36, in each case 
before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
'D DK. 

Jl Double questions with (DfcO) DK—H need not always be mutually exclusive; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp, 
also e. g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4, 17 shall mortal man be just 
before God? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker ? Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3. 
10, 4sq. 11, 2. 7. 22, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there¬ 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple 1, e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
22. 32. 39; comp, also Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17 sq. after ; or even with¬ 

out a conjunction, Job 8, 11. 22, 4; after HD Ps. 144, 3. 
t (c) With regard to indirect questions* after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining 3 , &c., simple questions of this kind take either H whether , Gen. 8, 8 4 , 
or DK Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7, 13; even before a noun-clause, Jer. 5, 1; 
in 1 Sam. 20, 10 the indirect question is introduced by Ifctj, i.e. probably if per- 


1 DfcO occurs in Prov. 27, 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read ptO. Not less irregular is instead of DK in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges , New York, 1895, p. 337); in I Sam. 23, 11 the second H introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, T3, Dt<n is best taken with Ewald in the sense 
of t6n , since DK from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. b) may simply mean 
verily not . 

1 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp, also $ 137. e. 

3 In Gen. 43, 6 the H after is explained from the fact that the latter, 

according to tire context, implies to give information upon a question. 

4 Also in EccLs. 3, 21 we should read n^jjn and ITlVn ( whether — whether ) 
instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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chance. In disjunctives {whether—or) QK—fl Nmn.13,18 at the end (or t&“OR—n 
Gen. 24, 21. 27, 21. 37, 22. Ex. 16, 4), and n—H Num. 13,18, which is followed 
by DK—H; also —fl Eccles. 2, 19. The formula DK jnfa 'D has an affirmative 
force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin nescio an , Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns *8? and 18 FK owing to the following k 
'd? have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) m and KVl (comp. § 136. c) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 
give vividness to the question; so also NiDK (for which iDfcJ five times in Job) 
then, now, Gen. 27, 33 fcttH who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, 12. Job 

17, X 5 J where then is .. .? However, KiDK may also be placed at 

the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 22, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since either 
*nj$ is a dialectical form of n*K, or n*X should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 

» 7 . 37 l - 

(a) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of VI 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second; thus Is. 5, 4 after JJHD wherefore looked 
I,., and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 

8 c c.; Is. 50, 2 ; after H Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read fchtfn); after 
tin Jos. 22, 20; after Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4*. But H Job 4, 2 and fcfrn 
4, 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by n 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5. Jud. 13, n), 
Gen. 29,6. 37, 32 sq. x Sam. 23,11. 26,17. 1 Ki. 21, 10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On if it be so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 dd) 

As a negative answer the simple *6 is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. c; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 
simple equivalent to no or no one . 

§ 151. Desiderative Sentences, 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§107. n), a 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with KJ § 108. c\ jussive (§ 109; 
with W § 109.£), imperative (§iio.<2), perfect consecutive (§112. aa) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. r, note, and § 141. g) but also in 
the following ways:— 


1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 iDN is not prefixed to the 
bat appended to the conditional sentence. 

* Comp, the analogous sentences after |J£ because , Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 17; after 
jSam. 26, 23; after '3 Is. 12, 1 ; likewise after Dd § 153 at the end; 
12-14. 25,3. Jos. 6, 18. 
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Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by which really 
contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 
a Sam. a, 22 turn thee aside .. . wherefore should I smite thee to the ground f i. e. 
otherwise I will (or must) smite , &c.; cf. 1 Sam. 19,17, and Driver on the passage; 
a Chron. 25, 16; also Gen. 27, 45. Ex. 32, 12 (Joel 2, 17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, a); 
Cant. 1, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7, 17. Dan. 1, 10. 

f 2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DN (as sometimes 
in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. t, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, 12. 39, 13. 

g ( b ) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DN—H ( utrum—an f) or 

sometimes by DN 1 1 —H, e. g. Joel 1, a. Job 21, 4 (even with ft repeated after DK 1 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, 8sq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by 5 }NH prop, is it event The 
second member is introduced by IN or in Job 16, 3. 38, 28. 31. 36, in each case 
before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
'D DN. 

h Double questions with (Dtfl) DN—ft need not always be mutually exclusive; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp, 
also e. g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4, 17 shall mortal man he just 
before Godl or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker l Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3. 
10, 4sq. 11, 2. 7. 22, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there¬ 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple t, e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
22. 32. 39; comp, also Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17sq. after TO 3 ; or even with¬ 
out a conjunction, Job 8, 11. 22, 4; after HD Ps. 144, 3. 
i {c) With regard to indirect questions* after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining 8 , &c,, simple questions of this kind take either ft whether t Gen. 8, 8 4 , 
or ON Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7, 13; even before a noun-clause, Jer. 5, 1; 
in 1 Sam. 20, 10 the indirect question is introduced by iNj, i.e. probably if per- 

1 ONI occurs in Prov. 27, 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read pNV Not less irregular is t6n instead of ON in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges , New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second ft introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, T3, DNH is best taken with Ewald in the sense 
of t6n , since ON from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. b) may simply mean 
verily not. 

1 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp, also § 137. e. 

8 In Gen. 43, 6 the H after T 3 n 5 > is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to the context, implies to give information upon a question . 

4 Also in EccUs. 3, 21 we should read nbjjjl and nTjVl (whether—whether) 
instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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chance. In disjunctives {whether—or) QK—H Nnm. 13,18 at the end (or J&”DK—n 
Gen. 24, ai. 27, 21. 37, 22. Ex. 16, 4), and n—H Nam. 13,18, which is followed 
by DN—H; also —H Eccles. 2, 19. The formnia DN has an affirmative 

force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns * 85 * and ItFK owing to the following k 
have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

\d) nj and NVl (comp. $ 136. c) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 
give vividness to the question; so also NiDK (for which ifitf five times in Job) 
then, now, Gen. 27, 33 WH KteNT'D who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, 12. Job 
17, I 5 » feN where then is .. .? However, NiDK may also be placed at 
the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 22, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since either 
NIK is a dialectical form of , or should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 

*1 .37 *• 

(< e ) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of ttl 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second; thus Is. 5, 4 after JttlD wherefore looked 
I ...and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 

&c.; Is. 50, 2 ; after H Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read fchtjH); after 
t6n J os * 32 , 20; after fltsb Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4*. But H Job 4, 2 and fc&H 
4, 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by n 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5. Jud. 13,11), 
Gen. 29,6. 37, 32 sq. 1 Sam. 23, n. 26,17. iKi. 21, 10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On if it be so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 dd) 

As a negative answer the simple *6 is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. c; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 
simple equivalent to no or no one. 

§ 151 . Desiderative Sentences . 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§107. n), a 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with W § 108. c\ jussive (§ 109; 
with NJ § 109.£), imperative (§ no. a), perfect consecutive (§112.00) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. r, note, and § 141. g) but also in 
the following ways:— 

1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 iDN is not prefixed to the 
but appended to the conditional sentence. 

* Comp, the analogous sentences after JJ£ because , Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 17; after 
causal 1 Sam. 26, 23; after '3 Is. 12, 1; likewise after Dd § 153 at the end ; 
after “[B Deut 8, 12-14. 25, 3. Jos. 6, 18. 
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The Sentence. 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses 1 , e.g. a Sam. 
15, 4 ED# who maketh me judge? i. e. O that I were made 

judge! 1 Sam. 20, 10. 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of (prop, who gives?) to introduce all kinds of desiderative 

clauses (see letter £).—In Mai. 1, 10 the desiderative clause proper 
is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause 'D would 

that one were among you and would shut the doors , i. e. O that one 
would shut the doors 1 

b Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, e. g. 

Jud. 9, 29 'T 3 njn D^rrnx jFp-'p who gives this people into my hand? equiva¬ 
lent to. O that this people were given into my hand 1 comp. Ps. 55, 7. In these 
examples, however, is still equivalent to 0 had I! and in numerous other 

instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, having become 

stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle ( utinam ). The construction is either— 

(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substan¬ 
tive, Deut 28, 67 would that it were even /. .. morning!\ Jud. 9, 29. Ps. 14, 7 
(53, 7). 55, 7; with an accusative and a following infinitive, Job 11, 5; with two 
accusatives, Num. 11, 29. Jer. 8, 23; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex. 16, 3. 
2 Sam. 19, 1 ^rtnn WD jnpo woull that I had died for thee (for 
cf. § 135./)» of a participle, Job 31, 35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix). Job 
29, 2 (with a following 3 ; but Is. 27, 4 and Jer. 9, 1 with a following 

accusative is not simply equivalent to but is properly who endows 

me with y See.; comp. § —With a still greater weakening of the original 

meaning is used with an adjective in Job 14, 4 could a clean thing hut come 

out of an unclean ! Le. how can a clean thing come , &c.; similarly in Job 31, 31 
who can find one that hath not been satisfied l 
C if) With a following perfect, Job 23, 3 (comp. § 120. e); with a perfect con¬ 
secutive, Deut. 5, 26 0 that they had such an heart! 
d ( c) With a following imperfect, Job 6, 8. 13, 5. 14, 13; in Job 19, 23 the 
imperfect is twice added with IVaw (comp, letter a above, on Mai. i, 10). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, comp. § 108./. 

e 2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles DK (Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 7 * I 39> 19• Prov. 24,11. 1 Chron. 4, 10; always with a following 
imperfect) and ^ (for which in Ps. 119, 5 we have 2 Ki. 5, 3 
\^E)N, from n« ah! and ^ ^; both with a following imperfect) 

si, 0 si! utinam*. ^ is followed by the imperfect, Gen. 17, 18. 

1 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Num. 11, 4 
who shall give us flesh to eat ? i. e. 0 that we had flesh to eat l 

2 Comp, a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O if I had! 
and the like; e.g. Num. 22, 29 if there were (~£b a sword in my hand now 
had l surely killed thee ! 
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Job 6, 2; by the jussive, Gen. 30, 34 (rather concessive, equivalent 
to let it be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a wish that something 
might have happened in past time (comp. § 106.p), Num. 14, 2 Wlp 
would that we had died; 20, 3 and Jos. 7, 7 (both times *bl); on 
the other hand, Is. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (both times tth) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On *b with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gen. 23,13 
comp. § no. e. On the perfect after DK '? Gen. 40, 14. 2 Ki. 5, 20, 
comp. § 106. n, note 2. 

§ 152 . Negative Sentences . 

1. Independent sentences are made negative by the adverbs tfb 
(Tob 6, 21 K*th . perhaps preserved as a substantive)=the Greek oh, not, 
"vK = the Greek w (Job 24, 25 as a substantive), P 5 ? (*/ is) not; 
D'JD not yet, DDK not, 'DDK (comp. § 90. m) not . The forms b|, 
'fib? not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to tfb and 
pK the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see 
letter e) are regularly negatived by (besides its use as negativing 
single words l ), while PK is used exclusively with noun-clauses (see the 
examples below). 

1 Especially in compounds, e.g. bfcO& lit. a not-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 
indeed called a god, but is anything but really a god, Dent. 3a, ai; p6k 
verse 17, comp. Jer. 5, 7. a Chron. 13, 9; D^"tfb lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk ), 
Deut 3a, a 1; "UT tfb a nothing, Amos 6, 13; p}? tfo lit. not-wood, Is. 10, 15; 
C^K“Kb, D*lK“fc^> lit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is. 31, 8; un¬ 

righteousness, Jer. aa, 13, comp. Ezek. aa, 39; DT 1 D" 6 $b disorder. Job 10, aa; 

nonviolence , 16, 17; after b Job a6, asq. (HbT^b, TiT^b helplessness, 
ilUDn Kb insipientia) ; comp, also Is. 55, a n^pbb Klb? for what is unsatisfying; 
Ps. 44, 13. Job 8, 11. 15, 3a. 1 Chron. ia, 33.—In Num. ao, 5 a construct state 
with several genitives is negatived by btb.—t$b is also used with an infinitive, 
Num. 35, 33; with an adjective, Dan bib unwise, Deut. 3a, 6. Hos. 13, 13; 
TDITTtb impius, Ps. 43,1; b and DUtytib not strong, Prov. 30,35 sq.; f 3 "fc$b 
unsuitably, a Ki. 7, 9; alD"t$b not-good, Is. 65, a. Ezek. ao, 35, See.; "rtflD bib 
not-clean, a Chron. 30,17; with a participle, e. g. Jer. a, a (1 unsown ); 6, 8. Ezek. 
4, 14. aa, 34. Zeph. a, 1. 3, 5; the Masora, however, requires flDrij in Is. 54, II, 

< <„ < ▼ T N 

nDTJD in 6a, ia, in Jer. 6, 8, PipiT) in Hos. 1,6, i. e. always 3rd sing, 

fern. perf. in pause = she was not comforted , &c., and consequently not compounds, 
but either relative clauses or (Is. 54, 11. Hos. 1, 6, and especially a, 35) main 
clauses instead of proper names.—On the above compounds generally, c£ the 
dissertation mentioned in § Si. d, note a ; on their use in sentences expressing 
a state, to convey attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
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b The conjunctions “?S and that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows:— 

(a) fc<b (less frequently Nib), like ob, obi r, is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect 01“ imper¬ 
fect (as indicative); on 6tb with the impel feet to express an unconditional pro¬ 
hibition, see $ 107. 0 ; on its use with the jussive, see § 109. d .—On fctb for ttbn 
nonne , in interrogative sentences, comp. § 150. a. In connexion with bb, "^3 
( b any) , t$b is used to express an absolute negation, nullus , none whatever (comp, 
the French ne . . . personne, ne ... rien ), usually in the order bs # # • fc<b, e. g. 
Gen. 3, 1 fan pJJ bbtp ^bst<n btb ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9, 11. 
Ex. 10, 15. 20, 10. Lev. 7, 23. Deut. 8, 9. Jer. 13, 7. 3a, 17 (invba . • • tfb 
nothing at all; comp, the same statement in a rhetorical question, Jer. 3a, 27); 
Prov. 1 a, 21. 30, 30 bb^JBD ♦ • ♦ fctb and tumeth not away for any; 2 Chron. 
32, 15; but comp, also the inverted order, Ex. 12, 16 nSPJPftfb rDNbtrbs me 
manner of work shall be done; 12, 43. 15, 26. 22, 21. Lev. 16, 17. Job 33, 13. 
Dan. 11, 37. The meaning is different when bb by being determinate is used 
in the sense of whole , e. g. Num. 23, 13 PINIH btb lbs thou shalt not see them all , 
but only a part. 

Analogous to bb • • « ttb is the use of fc$b • • • B*N Gen. 23, 6 and elsewhere, 
in verbal-clauses in the sense of no one at all , not a single one. 

C Rem. 1. The examples in which btb is used absolutely as a negative answer, 
equivalent to certainly noil no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 19, 2 (tfb according to the context for "flDJ tfb &c.); 23, n. 
42, 10. Hag. 2, 12. Job 23, 6, sometimes with a following '3 but, Gen. 19, a (see 
above); Jos. 5, 14. 1 Ki. 3, 22. 

d 2. The negation of fwim-clauses by &tb (as opposed to the regular hegation by 
pN) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation falls rather 
upon a particular word (comp. e.g. Ezek. 36, 32), than upon the whole clause. 
In 2 Sam. 3, 34 rfUDN"^ *pT thy hands were not bound, a participle is thus 
specially negatived by tfb; cf. Ps. 74,9, where, however, tfb is separated from the 
participle by M, and Job 12, 3. As a rule, noun-clauses with a pronominal 
subject are thus negatived by tfb, Gen. 20, 12. Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42. 19, 4); 
1 Sam. 15, 29. 2 Sam. 21, 2. Jer. 4, 22. Ps. 22, 7. Job 28, 14, parallel with pN; 
generally with tfb before a substantival predicate, e. g. Ex. 4, 10 D'TjH fctb 
r?$N I am not a man of words ; Amos 5, 18.—Noun-clauses with a substantival 
subject, Gen. 29, 7. Num. 23,19. Is. 22, 2. 44,19. Hag. I, 2. Ps. 22, 3. Job 9, 32. 
28, 17. 21, 9. 22, 16. 36, 26 (with 1 of the apodosis); 41, 2; in Job 9, 33 even 
t$b non est is used instead of pN.—In Prov. 18, 5 tfb is used before an adjec¬ 
tival predicate; in 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where a preceding noun-clause is negatived 
by *J?b 3 ) read "inb tfb with the LXX, for tfb. On fc<b for pN in circum¬ 
stantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see letter u below. 
e 3. As a rule ttb stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is separated 
from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word which follows 
it); thus Job 22, 7. Eccles. 10,10 before the object and verb; Num. 16, 29 before 
the subject and verb; Deut. 8, 9. 2 Sam. 3, 34. Ps. 49, 18. 103, 10. Job 13, 16. 
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34,13, before a complementary adjunct. In Dent. 33, 5 tt? according to the 
accentuation even stands at the end of the clause {they offend him not); but 
undoubtedly are to be taken together.—On the position of xb with the 

infinitive absolute, see § 113. v. 

w ”^X is used like ^ and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, f 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109. c and e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On with the imperfect, 
see § 107.// on 3 Ki. 6, 37, see $ 109. h. 

Rem. 1. “bfcjt (like see letter a, note, above) may be used to form a com- g 
pound word, as in Prov. 13 , 38 fl1D“^X not-death (immortality); though all the 
early versions read nitp“^X. The instances in which 5 >X appears to stand 
absolutely, equivalent to no t certainly not (like for yivijrat), e. g. Ruth 1, 13 
VjS? ^X nay, my daughters , and Gen. 19, 18. 33, 10 (X 3 "bx), are also due (see 
letter c) to extreme shortening of a full clause (in 3 Sam. 13, 35 such a clause is 
repeated immediately afterwards); thus in 2 Sam. 1, 21. Is. 63, 3. Ps. 83, 2 'IT 
is evidently to be supplied, and in Joel a, 13. Amos 5, 14. Prov. 8, 10 the 
corresponding jussive from the preceding imperatives (in Prov. 17, 12 from the 
preceding infinitive absolute). 

2. like regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is. 64, 8. h 
Jer. 10, 24. 15, 15. Ps. 6, 2. 38, 2 before another strongly emphasized member of 
the sentence l . 

( c ) pX construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted form, cf. i 
for D??t?) of pX not-being (as also the absolute state, see below) is the 
negative of & being; comp., for example, Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5, 5. As Bp 
(he, she , it is, was, &c.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so pX, px 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

(1) The absolute state pX, with an evident transition to the meaning of a k 
verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e.g. 

Is* 37> 3 (2 Ki. 19, 3) rnbS pX rtn and strength does not exist to bring forth ; 
Gen. 2, 5 f X was not present; Ex. 17, 7 pX“DX or is he not l after B>V] is he . . . ? 

(cf. Num. 13, 20); Lev. 26, 37. Num. 30, 5. Jud. 4, 20 (pX no ). In 1 Sam. 9, 4 
and 10, 14 f)X is used in reference to a plural; 1 Ki. 18, 10. Is. 41,17. 45, 21. 

59, 11. Mic. 7, 2. Prov. 13, 4. 25, 14. Job 3, 9 pXJ and let there be none, let 
none come! (comp. Prov. 5,17); Eccles. 3,19.—Also comp, finally pX~DX if it be 
not so, Gen. 30,1. Ex. 32,32. Jud. 9, 15. 2 Ki. 2,10.—Quite anomalous is pX Job 
35, 15 before a perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly 

be correct. 

(2) The construct state px stands in its natural position immediately before / 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the 
sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the very 
numerous instances in which pX is joined to a participle, e. g. 1 Sam. a6, 12 

pxi pxi nxi px*} and there was not one seeing, &c., i. e. and no man 


1 In Jer. 51, 3 the pointing “bx occurs twice instead of ”^X, and is thus, in the 
opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but undoubtedly 
we should read "^jt. • 
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saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially pXI with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is. 5, 29 D'bsi 
b'lfD pxi and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i. e. without 
any onds delivering it; Ps. 7, 3, &c.; Lev. 26, 6 and elsewhere, T^TTO pXl 
without any one's making you afraid ; comp. $ 141. e. pX is used as the negation of 
an entire noun-clause, e. g. Gen. 39, 23. Num. 14, 42 DD2T)p2l HjiP pX the Lord 
is not among you ; Gen. 37, 29 *]Dl*"pX Joseph was not in the pit . 

m (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined 
as a suffix to pX, according to $ 100. 0, e. g. WX lam not, was not, shall not be; 
?jpX, fem. ?| 2 *X, thou art not, &c.; tiVX, fem. HJJ'X he, she is not, 8 cc.; also 
absolutely, Gen. 42, 13 he is (5, 24 he was) no longer alive; DJ'X they are not, 
&c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see letter /) in 
the form of a participle, since pX always introduces a noun-clause, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
frt '3PX I will not give; 8, 17. Deut 1, 32. 

n Rem. In Neh. 4, 17 '3X pX for ' 33 'X is due to its being coordinate with 
three other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
ttn3X"pX.—In Hag. 2, 17 QDHX pX the pronominal complement of pX appears 
to follow with the sign of the accusative 1 ; but most probably we should read with 
the LXX D 33 B* for MHX. 

V : N v 1 V 

0 (4) The fact that pX (like pX) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, was 

not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the 
original character of pX as a construct state (but cf. letter i above) was forgotten, 
and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun (substantive or 
participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the nature of 
enclitics), e.g. te la. 1, 6, lb Lev. 11, 10. 12, Gen. n, 30, DB Ps. 14, 3, Dtp 
Jud. 18, 10. Ex. 12, 30; but comp, also Ps. 5, 10. 6,6. 32, 2, and pX used 
absolutely in Ex. 22, 2. 1 Ki. 8, 9. Ruth 4, 4.—Hence, finally, the transposition 
of pX and its noun was even possible, e.g. Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 IflX PX TTlb* 
and there is none that can interpret it; Gen. 47, 13. Jud. 14, 6. 1 Sam. 21,2. Is. 
1, 30. Jer. 30, 13. Hab. 2, 19. Prov. 5, 17 (pXl — neve tint; comp, letter k 
above, on Job 3, 9); 30, 27. In Gen. 19, 31. Ex. 5, 16 pX is placed between 
the subject and predicate. 

p Rem. 1. Like bb . ♦ • or t6... ifc (see letter b above) so also bb }*X 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Eccles. 1, 9 Bhrrbs PX there is no new thing, 
&c.; Dan. 1, 4 (comp, also pX there is nothing, 1 Ki. 18, 43. Eccles. 

5,13) ; as also PX . # # "b 3 Hab. 2, 19; comp. pX TO*XtD Jud. 14, 6. 

q 2. Undoubtedly akin to pX in origin is the negative syllable 'X occurring in 
the two compounds 'X (as a proper name, 1 Sam. 4, 21; Baer ) and 

*PJ"*X not innocent , Job 22, 30; but the proper name is doubtful, and 

the fem. b^PR very doubtful. In Ethiopic this *X is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 


1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen, p. 26, 
nny*r Ps. 3, 3 is also an accusative after pX. 
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(d) DID not yet, when referring to past time is used, as a role ($ 107. c), with r 
the imperfect, Gen. a, 5 DID • • • none ...yet; see letters b and p above; 
Gen. 19, 4. 24, 45. Jos. a, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 3; with the imperfect in the sense of 
a present, Ex. 10, 7 yiFl knowest thou not yet t Ex. 9, 30. 

(*) DBK (prop, a substantive, cessation ) no longer, including the verbal idea S 
of existing, comp. Dent. 33, 36. Is. 45, 6. 14. 46, 9; used absolutely, Amos 6,10; 
used interrogatively JJ DDKH is there none left f See., a Sam. 9,3; frequently 

also in the sense of non nisi; with paragogic (§ 90. m) 'DDK Is. 47, 8. 10. 
Zeph. a, 15 'DDtf '3K / am, and there is none else. 

(/)3?S in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis,*= ttb, is t 
used with the imperfect, e. g. Is. 36, 14. 33, ao. 33 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Hos. 7, a. Ps. 49, 13. Prov. 10, 30 (but Is. 14, ai before the jussive, 
equivalent to before an adjective, Prov. 34, 33. 

(g) with a perfect, Gen. 31, ao. Is. 14,6; with an imperfect, Job 41,18; to 
negative a participle, Hos. 7, 8. Ps. 19,4; to negative an adjective, a Sam. 1, ai. 

( h ) 'F\bz to negative an adjective, 1 Sam. ao, 26; on Ezek. 13, 3, see 

letter x; on u ^e regular negative with the infinitive construct, see 

§ 114. s; on Vliab as a conjunction, see letter x below. 

On DK as a negative particle in oaths (1 verily not), see $ 149. c above. 

Rem. on fcff), To the category of negative sentences belongs also the lj> 

expression of negative attributes by means of fcO, v21 not (both so used almost 
exclusively in poetic language) or pK with a following substantive, mostly in 
the simplest form of circumstantial clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 33,4 tib ")p!si a morn¬ 
ing when there are not clouds , i. e. a cloudless morning; comp. Job ia, 24. 26, a b. 

38, 36 (#706 where no man is, i. e. uninhabited) ; 1 Chron. 2, 30. 3a D'3D fcff) 
childless; so also '^3 e. g. Job 24, 10 and pR e. g. Ps. 88, 5 I am as a man 
f)JK“pR there is not help, i.e. like a helpless man; Is. 47,1. Hos. 7, n; *^BDD"PK 
countless. Cant. 6,8, &c., but usually (Ps. 104, 25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial 
clause (comp. $ 141.*) connected by Wdw, "IBDETpRI.—Less frequently such 
periphrases take the form of relative clauses (comp. § 155. e), e.g. Job 30, 13 
tth they for whom there is no helper, i. e. the helpless (but probably 
is only an intrusion from 29, ia, and we should read without any onds 
restraining them; in 29, 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him; in Ps. 7a, ia 'JTP &0 is used in the same sense); Hab. 1,14; with pR 
Is* 45 > 9 thy work is that of a man who hath no hands; Zech. 9, n out of the 
waterless pit % . 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply V 
as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative 
clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, 
Joel 1, 6. Ps. 72, ia. Job 29, ia; comp, also Is. 59, 10, where DJJ'JPpRS) is 

1 Evidently from fl^3 to waste away, from which stem also and (whence 
$ 90. m), originally substantives, are formed. 

1 In Prov. 9,13 (perhaps also 14, 7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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parallel with partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 

dative b, e. g. Is. 40, 29 («r and to the powerless ); Job 26, 2 a. 3. Neh. 8, 10. 


W (0 "|B lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution, 
hence especially after such ideas as fearing, Gen. 32, 12 and elsewhere (comp. 

fill, vereor ne), taking heed, frequently after “IDBfy Gen. 24, 6. 31, 24 

and elsewhere, taking care, 2 Ki. io, 23, &c. Not infrequently the idea on 
which "}B depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e. g. Gen. 19,19 
I cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), nyjH lest somu 

evil overtake me; Gen. 26, 9. 38, n ; also in Gen. 44, 34 from the rhetorical 
question how shall I . . . ? we must understand I cannot, governing f B. This is 
especially the case after an appeal to do or not to do an action by which some¬ 
thing may be prevented (in which case *|B is simply equivalent to the final ne) ; 
comp. e. g. Gen. 11,4. 19, 15. Num. 20, 18 (where "*B lest is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Jud. 15, 12 after swear unto me; 
Prov. 24, 18.—In Gen. 3, 22 and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., "|B is to 
be regarded as virtually dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards 
(verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gen. 26, 7. 31, 31. 42, 4. Ex. 
13. 17. 1 Sam. 13, 19. 27, 11. Ps. 38, 17, in every case after 'rnDNt ' 3 , "1DK *3 
&c. * I thought, &c., I must beware lest , &c. 

Rem. According to $ 107. q, "JB is naturally followed by the imperfect (or 
jussive); for the exceptions, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 2 Ki. 2,16, see § 107. q, note 3; comp., 
moreover, 2 Ki. io, 23 nB"t^“}B look lest there be here, See. 

X (k) 'ribs!) that ... not, with the imperfect, Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 
23, 14 read the infinitive 2 V 0 for in 27, 8 for *t&). In Ezek. 13, 3 
* s a relative clause governed by j) ■* according to things which they have 

not seen . 

y 2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each 
other (as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more 
emphatic (like ovk ov&cis, ovk ovdafi&s, nulli — non, nemo non); e. g. 
1 Ki. 10, 21 *6 *103 p# silver was accounted as 

nothing at all (in 2 Chron. 9, 20 without *6); Zeph. 2, 2 (if the text 
is correct) before there shall (not) come . This especially 

applies to the compounds formed by the union of PS or 'bs with 
“P? without (§ 119.^), e. g. Is. 5, 9 (6, 11) pRD (for which in 
Jer. 2, 15 3 B* 'b?®), prop, without no inhabitant, i. e. so that no 
inhabitant is left there . On the other hand, in Is. 50, 2 PW? 
the "P? is causative, because there is no water; as also in Ex. 14, 11 
"PS is it because there were no .. .? 2 Ki. 1, 3. 6.16. In Eccles. 

% 3,11 *6 'bsp except that ( yet so that man cannot, &c.). 

z 3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first 
to a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
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have Waw); e.g. i Sam. 2, 3 talk not so much arrogancy; let (not) 
boasting come out of your mouth; Ex. 28, 43. Lev. 19, 12. 22, 9. 

15 sq. Num. 16, 14. 23, 19. Deut. 7, 25. Is. 23, 4. 28, 27. 38, 18. 

47, 14. Ezek. 16, 47 - Ps. 9, 19. 13, 5. 35, 19. 38, 2. 44, 19. 75, 6. 

Job 28, 17 (so *6 why ... not ? in Job 3, 11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 

§ 153 . Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. , 

The particles :]£, p! only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, 
and D|, *|N also , besides , even , intensive clauses. It is to be observed, 
that the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word 
which immediately follows (as is the case with ^ Gen. 7, 23. 34, 15; 

PI Gen. 6,5. Amos 3, 2; even ^1$ Pin hath he indeed only? Num. 12,2; 

D 3 Gen. 27, 34. Job 7, n; *1$ Deut. 15, 17), but very frequently 

extends to the whole of the following sentence. Thus with e.g. 
Num. 14,9.1 Ki. 17,13. Prov. 17, 11. Job 13,15. 14, 22. 16, 7. 23,6; 

PI Gen. 20, 11. 24, 8. Ps. 32, 6. Prov. 13, 10; D 3 Gen. 27, 33. 

32, 21 (nan Da); I Sam. 22, 7. 28, 20. Zech. 9, 11. Prov. 17, 26. 

20, 11; *1$ Job 14, 3. 15, 4.— In Mai. 1, 10 and Job 2, 10 D! is 
placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, 
it applies only to the second. Comp, the analogous examples 
in § 150. m. 

§ 154 . Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativum x ()) serves to connect together two or more a 
sentences, or single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104. d-g). 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum, see Gesenius’ Thesaurus , 
i. 393 sqq. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e. g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gen. 25, 34, five perfects with D 3 )) as well os of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. 
With regard to the interconnexion of single nouns by 1 (which strictly speaking 
is always really a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the follow¬ 
ing observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English' usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Heb rew polysyndeton is customary, 
as in Gen. 13,16 waw copulativum sixjtimes, 24, 35 seven times, 15, 19 sqq. nine 
times, and in Jos. 7, 34 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words 
are joined (so in a series of three members, Gen. 5, 32. 10, 1. n, 26. 13, 2. 14,1. 
30, 39, &c.: the last three out of a series of four. Ter. 2. 26): less frequently only 
the first two, I's. 45, 9; cf. § 132. d. The formula biEJjl yesterday (and) 

the day before yesterday , Ex. Always without the copula. 
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Its use, however, is by no means restricted merely to joining together 
sentences which are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language 
employs merely the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an 
antithesis (Gen. 17,21. 19,19. Lev.2,12. Job 6,25, and very frequently 
in circumstantial noun-clauses), or when one of the two clauses is 
not co-ordinated, but subordinated to the other. On the use of ) to 
introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. especially § 141. e and § 142. d; 
introducing causal clauses, § 158. a; comparative clauses, § 161. a; 
final clauses, § 165. a; consecutive clauses, § 166. a . On waw 
apodosis , comp. § 143. d, and the sections there cited; on the use 
of Waw in numerical sayings, comp. § 134. s. 


On the other hand, the construct™ asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a 
rhetorical expedient to produce a harried and so an impassioned description; e. g. 
Jud. 5, 27 at her feet he bowed , he fell, he lay ; Ex. 15, 9. 1 Sam. 15,6. Jer. 4, 7. 
Amos 5, a 1. Ps. 14, 1. Job 20, 19. 28, 4. 29, 8. Cant 2, 11. 5, 6. 

( 5 ) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et — quidem, and 
the German und swar , English to wit), and is then called warn explicativum , e. g. 
Gen. 4, 4 and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof; Ex. 24, 12. 35, ia {to wit two ); 
27,14. 28, 23. I Sam. 17, 34 and that too with the bear ; 2 Sam. 13, 20. Is. 57, n. 
Jer. 17,10. Amos 3,11. 4,10. Zech. 9,9. Prov. 3,12. Neh. 8, 13. 2 Chron. 23,10 
(but in 1 Sam. 28, 3 the 3 before is to be omitted with the LXX); cl also 
such combinations as —ftp from . .. and even to ..., Gen. 13,3. 14, 23. 19,4. 
11, See .—In 1 Sam. 6, 11 (see Driver on the passage), 2 Sam. 1, 23, &c., 1 is 
equivalent to yea, and; in Is. 33, 7 even ; 1 Ki. 1, 21. Job 6, 14 else .—1 is used 
to express emphasis (— and especially ), e.g. in Gen. 3,16 Tjjini; Is. 2,1. Ps. 18,1, 
perhaps also in Job 10, 17 yea, a whole host; 2 Chron. 16, 14.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Job 41, 12 a seething pot 
fbiKI with burning rushes; cf. Ex. io, 10 {withyour little ones), 12,8. Lev. 1,12. 
Is. 42,5. In Arabic this waw concern, is followed by the accusative. )—) is used in 
the sense of both—and in Ps. 76, 7. Dan. 1, 3. 8, 13. On 1—1 as meaning sive— 
live, comp. $ 162. b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as DB also, 
moreover, summing up a number, e. g. D*Bt?“D 3 both together, Gen. 37, 45. Prov. 
I 7 > 151 ^b"D 3 all together; as an intensive and, e. g. Gen. 30, 8. 37, 7. 1 Sam. 
30, 8; comp, also such examples as 1 Sam. 24,12 see,yea see! DB—DB or DB}—D 3 
Gen. 24, 44 — both — and; DB occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25 and 32, 20; also 
which is generally still more intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, 
even, and belongs rather to poetry, and to the later language; frequently also 
equivalent to a mere and, but sometimes adversative but now, Ps. 44, 10 and 
elsewhere; and (also three times repeated), equivalent to both — and; 

comp. DB *|K} and even, Lev. 26, 44; prop, add to this also that, equivalent 

to not to mention, according to the context either quanto magis or quanto minus. 
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Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what immed- b 
iately precedes, bnt in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and which must, 
therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially ) with imperatives to 
express inferences, e.g. 1 Ki. a, aa ask now rather ; Ezek. 18,3a for I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth ...» wherefore turn yourselves. 

Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act or speech 
of another person, e.g. Ex. a, ao. a Sam. 18, 11. 34, 3. a Ki. 4, 14. 41. 7, 13. 
a Chron. 35, 9; comp, also Jos. 7, 7 Ps. a, 10. 4, 4. Ia 8, 7. Sometimes 

the suppression of the protasis is due to passionate excitement or haste, which 
does not allow itself time as it were for the full expression of the thought; this 
is especially illustrated by Num. ia, 14. ao, 3 (*S). 1 Sam. 10, ia. 15, 14. aa, 14. 

28, 16. a Sam. 18, ia. 24, 3. 1 Ki. a, aa (H©S). 2 Ki. 1, 10. 7, 19 (comp, 
verse a); Is. 3,14. Zech. a, 10. Pa a, 6 (at the same time a circumstantial clause 
whereas I «= and yet I have t &c.); comp, also a new clause beginning with the 
formula of wishing ^ Num. 11, 39. Jud. 9, 39; on the disconnected use of 
and cf. $ 159. dd. 

§ 155 . Relative Clauses. 

See V. Baumann, HebriUsche Relativsatze , Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above). 

1. By § 138. a , e , relative clauses are divided into two classes: those a 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive 
or pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The 
former may be called incomplete , the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under b 
letter »), are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun ; 0 > 
see further in § 138. e . Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may 
also be introduced by "NPK, or by some other demonstrative pronoun; 
see further in § 138. a and g-k. Very frequently, however, especially 
in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination 1 . 

The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain c 
cases always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The 
resumption may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses 
introduced by Ac.; see § 138 .f. 

In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the nearer d 
definition of a determinate substantive {sila) t and those which are attached to an 


1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of is unsatis¬ 
factory. These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of 
the various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see $ 156) which may be attached 
to a nomen regens. Cf. in English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 
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indeterminate substantive (sifa), The former must be introduced by the demon¬ 
strative pronoun alladt , the latter are always simply co-ordinated. The same 
distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since simply co-ordinated 
relative clauses are most commonly found after indeterminate substantives (see 
the examples below), and in cases like Deut a8, 49 yCKTHfctb 

a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand; cf. Is. 66, 13, and especially 
1 Sam. 3, 11), the addition of is explained from the special stress laid on 
the indeterminate substantive 1 , a nation of such a kind, thou understandest not 
their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 1S somewhat 
frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but only rarely in prose (except 
by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Chron. 12, 33. 39,1. 2 Chron. 15,11; after " 5)3 1 Chron. 
29, 3* 2 Chron. 30, 18 sq. 31, 19. Ezra 1, 5); so Ex. 18, 20. Jud. 8, 1. ao, 15. 
1 Ki. 13, 12. 3 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 33. Neh. 13,33; after a pronominal subject, 
i Sam. 6, 9. 

e 2 . If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected 
by simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the 
form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 20, 21 a man of the hill country 
of Ephraim whose name was Sheba; 1 Ki. 13, 2. Zech. 6, 12. 

Job 1, 6. 3, 15 with princes Onb 3 HT that had gold; Ps. 11, 4. Prov. 
22,11; when referring to a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps. 49,14 5 >D 3 D3"H nj 

this is the way of them who have (self -^confidence. —On periphrases of 
this kind to express negative attributes, as in Job 38, 26 
on a land where no man is, see § 152. u } and comp, for this very 
short form of the relative clause, Gen. 15, 13 in a land 

that is not theirs; Deut. 32,17 Hab. 1, 6. Prov. 26,17 

f (b) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 
verb; so after a determinate substantive, Ps. 34, 9 happy is the man 
ta-norT. that trusteth in him; Job 3, 3 b "ipN the night which 

said; after MTl 1 Sam. 6, 9. Is. 50, 9. Job 13,19; after Ps. 71,18; 
after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Job 31, 12 it is a fire (that) 
devoureth unto Abaddon; Deut. 32, 17 b. Is. 55,13. 56, 2. Ps. 68, 31. 
78, 6. Prov. 30, 17. Lam. i, 10. 2 Chron. 28, 9; referring to the 
preceding suffix in Is. 28, 16, prop, behold me , who have laid\ 
&c.; 29, 14. 38, 5. Ezek. 25, 7; depending on a vocative, Is. 54, 1; 

1 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 sq., following Bottcher, Lehr buck, ii. 8a. 
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on a noun-suffix (9ee letter e above), Ps. 16, 4. The relative clause 
is used in this way, especially to supply the place of an adjective, 
e. g. Gen. 49, 27 3 X| a wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravtning wolf; 

Is. 51, 12; to express a negative quality, e.g. Is. 40, 20. Hos. 4, 14 
an undiscerning people . 

Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives which g 
have the particle of comparison 3 , e. g. Job 7, a ^5T*|XB* “ 13^3 as a servant 
that earnestly desireth the shadow , &c.; Deut. 32, n. Is. 62, 1. Jer. 23, 29. Hos. 

6, 3. Ps. 42, 2. 83, 15. 125, 1. Job 9, 26. 11, 16; so also after i 03 Ps. 58, 5; 
after a determinate substantive, e.g. Is. 53, 7. 61,10sq. Hab. 2, 14. Ps. 49,13. 21; 
see also the examples under letter h. Sometimes it seems simpler in such cases, 
to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding substantive, and to explain 3 
(for 3 ^X 3 ; see Comparative Clauses , § 161. b) as a conjunction—a view which 
even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as regards Ps. 90, 5. 125, 1. Is. 53, 7. 

61, 11. In all such cases, however, the Masora has provided rightly for the 
correct understanding of the passage by the use of greater or lesser distinctives; 
at the same time, in judging the accents, the rule mentioned in § 15. 0, as to the 
change of certain distinctives into conjunctives, must not be forgotten. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an h 
accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 

is in such cases in relative clauses with "tyx, cf. § 138. b. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Deut. 32, 17 WJJ *6 D'H^X gods 
whom they knew not (see also the end of the verse); Jer. 5, 15; after 
a substantive with 3 (see above, letter g), Jer. 23, 9. Job 13, 28. 
Without a retrospective pronoun, after a determinate substantive, 
Jud. 8, 1. 1 Ki. 13,12 (2 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 23); Ps. 33,12 (pre¬ 
ceded by a relative clause with "'B'X); Prov. 23, 8. Job 23, 17. 28, 1. 
Other examples of this kind, though the article is omitted according 
to poetic usage, are Is. 15, 7 (nfe^ »TW, for which Jer. 48, 36 JTW 
with the substantive in the construct state governing the relative clause, 
see § 130. d) % Ps. 7,16. 51,10. Lam. 1, 21.—Without the retrospective 
pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e. g. Is. 6,6 D?nijinD 3 nay) 
n 3 ]t 3 n ngb a live coal which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar; Ex. 15, 17. Is. 42, 16 (48, 17. Ps. 25, 12, all after IQl?; 
but Ps. 32, 8 JTTJTja); Is. 64, 2; Eccles. 10, 5 (in 6, 1 the same 
clause with TP#); moreover, in Jer. 14,18 read with the LXX 
WV *6 into a land that they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent i 
on a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb By, as in Jer. 2,6 
end. Thus after a determinate substantive, Ps. 18, 3 ta’nonx nw 

Ll 
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my rock in which I take refuge; Ex. 18, 20. Is. 42, 1 ; in Job 3, $a 
also, the omission of the article with is only a poetic licence. 
After an indeterminate substantive, Jer. 2, 6, last clause but one; 
Ps. 32, 2. 

k In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup¬ 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Is. 51, 1 look unto the rock DFQtfn (whence) ye were hewn , and to the 
hole of the pit (whence)^ were digged; Job 21, 27 the devices 

(wherewith) ye act violently against me .—A retrospective adverb is 
suppressed in Job 38, 19 where is the way (to the place where) the 
light dwelleth? cf. 38, 24. 

/ Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding substan¬ 
tive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the genitive. 
In addition to the instances already given in § 130. d t cf. the following: after 
Dto Lev. 7, 35. Ps. 56, 10; after Di*© Jer. 36, a; after simple DV Ps. 56,4 
(RVK Di' on the day when I am afraid) ; after nj?3 2 Chron. 29, 27 (*>nn HJEl 
n^yn at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 20, 22. 24, n; after njS 
Deut. 32, 35. Job 6, 17 ; after njT^y Mic. 5, 2; after HJJO Ps. 4, 8 thou hast put 
gladness in my heart more than (their gladness) at the time (when) their com and 
their wine are increased. In a wider sense also Job 8,12 it is yet in its greenness , 
(while) it is not cut down . 

tn 2. The agreement (§ 138. d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the 1st or and person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated relative 
clause in 1 Sam. 26, 14 who art thou (that) criest ? Cf., however, Is. 63, 19 we 
are become as they over whom (D3 not *33) thou never barest rule. 

n 3 . Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even 
independent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon¬ 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138. e. The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is. 41, 24 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you; 
Job 30, 13, cf. § 152. u. 

(b) As object, Is. 41, 2, with a retrospective pronoun; Mai. 2, 16 
HD 3 } and him that cavereth; Job 29,12 I delivered ... the fatherless 
alsOy and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive, Ex. 4, 13 w-rfc 
n^TTS send, I pray thee , by the hand of him whom thou wilt send, 
i.e. by the hand of some one else; Ps. 65, 5 and Prov. 8, 32, verbal- 
clauses after 0 the happiness of the man, &c.; Ps. 81, 6. 141, 9. 
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Job 29, 16. Lam. i, 14; after "^3 Gen. 39, 4, but in verse 5 
Ex. 9, 4; verbal-clauses after "^3 1 Chron. 29, 3. 
30, 18 sq. 31, 19. Ezra 1, 5. 

(d) Governed by a preposition; so verbal-clauses after * 3 ™* Jer. 
2, 8; after (=/<? the place where), 1 Chron. 15, 12, but Ex, 23, 20 
before the same verb Diptsrr^K; after 3 Jer. 8, n. 2 Chron. 1, 4 
(=in the place where)-, after ^ Is. 65, 1 by them that asked not 

for me . . . them that sought me not; Ezek. 13, 3 that 

which they have not seen; after ^ Ps. 119, 136, cf. § 158. b; after 
DV 2 Chron. 16, 9.—A noun-clause follows in Neh. 8,10 V 


§ 166 , Circumstantial Clauses . 

1 . The statement of the particular circumstances under which a 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an 
action (or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart 
from relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141. e) f and by verbal-clauses (see § 142. d). Very 
frequently, however, such statements of the particular circumstances 
are subordinated to the main clause by being simply attached without 
Waw , either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see letter r), 
or as verbal-clauses (see letters d-g ). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various noun- b 
clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive without 
"HPK, e.g. Gen. 16, ia ; also statements of weight, Gen. 34, 22 ; of name, Job 1,1 
(also introduced by to&h Gen. 34, 29. 1 Sam. 1, 1, and elsewhere, or Gen. 

16, 1. 22, 24, and elsewhere); of a condition of body, Jud. 1, 7, and others.— 
Noun-clauses which begin with waw and the predicate have a somewhat more 
independent character than those introduced by waw and the subject 2 (Gen. 19, 1, 
&c.). The former, however, are also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, 
in so far as they describe a condition which is ■simultaneous with the principal 
action; thus Is. 3, 7 I will not be an healer , Dr6 pit ^ 33 ^ while in my house 
is neither bread nor clothing; Is. 6, 6 (Amos 7, 7); 2 Sam. 13, 18. 16, 1. 


1 An analogous instance in Aramaic is Ezra 5, 14 to one whose name was Shesh - 
bazzar. 

3 In Deut. 32, 31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic ; to take 
it as a circumstantial .clause is too artificial. 

L 1 2 
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2» Characteristic examples of circumstantial noun-clauses are 
(kn. 11. 8 fiUhed his Uni Dl? ip^A .BrtW 

/ 4 r tors/ and At cm the east; Num. 22, 24. 2 Sam. 18, 14 through 
the heart of Absalom, *n \ 3 T\P while he was yet alive; Jer. 30, 6. 
Esek. 9, 2 (comp. Cant 3, 8). Nah. 3, 8. Zech. 14, 5. 2 Chron. 23,10; 
with the predicate preceding, e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 13. Ps. 32, 8. — In 
Gen. 41,29 a noun-clause serves to announce a future condition.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as D'?B face to face 

(prop, while face was turned towards face), Gen. 32, 31. Ex. 33, n. 
Deut 34, 10, and elsewhere 1 ; so also to cast oneself down, nfJN £PB# 
the face being turned to the earth, Gen. 19, 1, and elsewhere (for 
rung we find in 1 Ki. 1, 31. Is. 49, 23)*. — Comp, finally the 
formula DX mother with children, Gen. 32, 12; comp. Hos. 

10, 14 and § 119. aa, note 3. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means 
of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), comp. $ 152. u. 

d 3. As circumstantial zwfoZ-clauses s , we find (1) sometimes affirma¬ 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see letter f), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions 
which may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial 
ideas (see letter g). 

Examples of (1) Is. 5, 11 b woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
while wine inflames them ; Is. 30, 31. Jer. 7, 26. 20, 15. Ps. 4, 3. 
5, 12. 62,5. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, e. g. Gen. 44, 12. 48, 14 — crossing 
his hands; Deut. 2, 27. Jud. 6, 19; antithetically, 1 Ki. 13,18 where¬ 

with however he lied unto him . The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in 
Ps- 7* 7 rptf since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence 

in Ps. 103, 5. 

€ Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally D^p), see § 120. c. Comp, also 


1 The expression ntfVin to took one another in the face ;i. e. to contend 
in combat) 2 Ki. 14, 8. 11. 2 Chron. 25, 17. 21 is probably only a shortened form 
for twa-iiK D' 3 D ntonn. 

•TV • T T T | • 

* That ronN (}HK) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to OJBK, and 
not D*BK as a casus instruments, is seen from Is. 49,23, where D)BR precaBtf 
the verb. ^ 

5 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another con 
above, $ 120. a~c. 
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examples like Is. 5, 11 a that they may follow strong drink ; Hab. 3, 16 
that he may invade them; Job 16, 8. 30, 28. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with (in English usually rendered by f 
without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), 
e. g. Lev. 1, 17 without dividing it asunder; Job 31, 34; tib with the 

perfect is so used in Gen. 44,4. Ex. 34, 28. 1 Sam. 30, 2. Job 20, 26 ( without its 
being blown upon it ). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 
English, e. g. Is. 27, 9 so that they shall rise up no more. —Moreover, 

verbal-clauses in the same sense (1 without doing, &c.) are frequently connected 
by fc&l; comp. 1 Sam. 20, 2. Job 24, 22. 42, 3; in a concessive sense, Is. 33, 1. 

Ps. 44, 18. 

Of (3), comp. JTP tO (prop, he knows it not ) unawares , Ps. 35, 8. Prov. 5, 6 g 
S>bn:t6 unsparingly , Is. 30, 14 Rafter an infinitive absolute); Hab. 1, 17. Job 
6 , 10 (but &ir Job 16, 13. 27, 22; see letter / at the end); ^IITD 
(prop, they hide not) openly, Is. 3,9 (but Job 15,18 nrp fc^); :|j2?n '|>3 (prop. 
he restrains not) unceasingly , Is. 14, 6; Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 

and Bto tfy Is. 40, 20 equivalent to without tottering. f immovably; comp, also 
tO without wavering , Ps. 26, 1. 


§ 157 . Object-Clauses. 


Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called the verba cordis , i. e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as 
to see , to hear, to know , to perceive, to believe, to remember, to forget, 
to say , to think , &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb 
without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120. a), 
or they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without waw 
copulative (§ 120. d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause 
is introduced by the conjunction that , less frequently by "IB'K that. 


Examples:— 

(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under letter e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verbum dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio cbliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun-clause 
or verbal-clause; e.g. Gen. 12, 13 fijK WIK say , I pray thee, thou 

art my sister; Zech. 8, 23 (after VD &); Ps. 9, 21 (after JJT); verbal-clauses, e.g. 
Ps. 50, a 1 thou thoughtest ^03 njflltTrtf'n I was altogether like thyself; Gen. 
41,15.* Jud. 9, 48 what ye have seen me do; Is. 48, 8. Hos. 7, 2. 


( b ) Object-clauses introduced by * 3 , e.g. Gen. 6 , 5 fijn H31 '3 njlT 
DTtjtH and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great , &c.—Direct 
also is very frequently introduced by '3 (analogous to the 5n recita- 
guently, indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, 
l> * 7 > ao), e*g- Gen. 21, 30. 22, 16 sq. 26, 22. 29, 32. 37, 35. Jos. 
\ when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gen. 4, 25. 
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c 2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial jwwz-clauses are 
Gen. 12, 8 and pitched his tent DTgD '¥'?) with Bethel 

on the west and Ai on the east; Num. 22, 24. 2 Sam. 18, 14 through 
the heart of Absalom , *n while he was yet alive; Jer. 30, 6. 
Ezek. 9, 2 (comp. Cant. 3, 8). Nah. 3, 8. Zech. 14, 5. 2 Chron. 23,10; 
with the predicate preceding, e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 13. Ps. 32,8. — In 
Gen. 41, 29 a noun-clause serves to announce a future condition.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as 0'?® face to face 

(prop, while face was turned towards face ), Gen. 32, 31. Ex. 33, 11. 
Deut. 34, 10, and elsewhere 1 ; so also to cast oneself down, 
the face being turned to the earth , Gen. 19, 1, and elsewhere (for 
ny]K we find H? in 1 Ki. 1, 31. Is. 49, 23)*. — Comp, finally the 
formula D’3a-^} DK mother with children , Gen. 32, 12; comp. Hos. 
10, 14 and § 119. aa, note 3. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means 
of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), comp. $ 152. it. 

d 3 . As circumstantial z^r&z/-clauses *, we find (1) sometimes affirma¬ 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see letter f\ and among these (3) a certain number of expressions 
which may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial 
ideas (see letter g). 

Examples of (1) Is. 5, 11 b woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
P! while wine inflames them; Is. 30, 31. Jer. 7, 26. 20, 15. Ps. 4, 3. 
5, 12. 62,5. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, e. g. Gen. 44, 12. 48, 14 — crossing 
his hands; Deut. 2, 27. Jud. 6, 19; antithetically, 1 Ki. 13,18 ^ where¬ 
with however he lied unto him . The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in 
Ps. 7, 7 rm since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence 

in Ps. 103, 5. 

€ Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally Wp), see 5 120. c. Comp, also 


1 The expression D^D ilfiOnn to look one another in the face (i. e. to contend 
in combat) 2 Ki. 14, 8. 11. 2 Chron. 25, 17. 21 is probably only a shortened form 
for d’jb-!)K d’jd ntnnn. 

• T V • T T T ( • 

* That rWQtJ ()H8) 18 reall y t0 he regarded as a virtual predicate to D*B$, and 
not as a casus instrument #, is seen from Is. 49, 23, where JHK D^BR precedes 
the verb. 

5 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, $ 120. a~c. 
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examples like Is. 5, 11 a that they may follow strong drink; Hab. 3, 16 
that he may invade them; Job 16, 8. 30, 28. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with (in English usually rendered by f 
without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), 
e.g. Lev. 1, 17 without dividing it asunder; Job 31, 34; with the 

perfect is so used in Gen. 44,4. Ex. 34, 28. 1 Sam. 30, 2. Job 20, 26 (1 without its 
being blown upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 
English, e. g. Is. 27, 9 so that they shall rise up no more. —Moreover, 

verbal-clauses in the same sense {without doing, &c.) are frequently connected 
by comp. 1 Sam. 20, 2. Job 24, 22. 42, 3; in a concessive sense, Is. 33, 1. 

P*. 44, 18. 

Of (3), comp. JTP fcO (prop, he knows it not) unawares , Ps. 35, 8. Prov. 5, 6 g 
i>avt6 unsparingly , Is. 30, 14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hab. 1, 17. Job 
6, 10 (but &TP Job 16, 13. 27, 22; see letter / at the end); V1ITD tfb 
(prop, they hide not) openly , Is. 3,9 (but Job 15,18 Fins fc£ll); rjfrn ^3 (prop. 
he restrains not) unceasingly , Is. 14, 6; Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 Dfaarnbs) 

and Is. 40, 20 equivalent to without tottering, immovably; comp, also 

without wavering , Ps. 26, 1. 

§ 157 . Object-Clauses. 

Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called the verba cordis , i. e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as 
to see , to hear , to know , to perceive , to believe , to remember , to forget , 
to say , to think , &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb 
without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120. a ), 
or they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without zvaw 
copulative (§ 120. d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause 
is introduced by the conjunction that , less frequently by “£*** that. 

Examples:— 

{a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under letter e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verbum dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun-clause 
or verbal-clause; e.g. Gen. 12, 13 Rtf Vlhtt say, I pray thee , thou 

art my sister; Zech. 8, 23 (after VC &); Ps. 9, 21 (after JJT); verbal-clauses, e.g. 

Ps. 50, 2i thou thoughtest *pD3 ?VnK"Trt\n I was altogether like thyself; Gen. 

41,15.* Jud. 9, 48 what ye have seen me do; Is. 48, 8. Hos. 7, 2. 

{b) Object-clauses introduced by ' 3 , e.g. Gen. 6, 5 njn HS*} '3 fijiT IC® ^ 
and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great , &c.—Direct 
narration also is very frequently introduced by *3 (analogous to the 6 rt recita - 
tivum ; frequently, indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, 
as in Gen. 26, 9. 27, 20), e. g. Gen. 21, 30. 22, 16 sq. 26, 22. 29, 32. 37, 35. Jos. 

2, 24, &c., even when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gen. 4, 25. 
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32, 31. 41, 51 sq. Ex. 18, 4.—On the expression of a second object by means of 
a clause introduced by '3, see § 117. h l . 

C (f) Object-clauses introduced by , e. g. Est. 3, 4 WjTTK T 3 TP 3 

^ for he had told them that he was a Jew ; 1 Sam. 18, 15. Ezek. 20, 26. 
Eccles. 8, 12 2 * * 5 , even before direct narration, 1 Sam. 15, 20. 2 Sam. 1,4. Some¬ 
what frequently is preceded by the nota aceusativi "TIK (equivalent to the 
circumstance , the fdct t that), e.g. Jos. 2, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 11. 19. 2 Sam. 11, 20. 
Is. 38, 3, but in Gen. 30, 29. Deut. 29, 15 equivalent to the way in which. 

§ 158 . Causal Clauses. 

a A complete clause, which assigns the reason for statements, 

demands, threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple utaw 
copulative , e.g. Ps. 60, 13 give us help against the adversary , and 
(for) vain is the help of man; Gen. 22, 12. Ex. 23, 9. Job 22, 12, 
perhaps also Ps. 7, 10; or even without Waw, e.g. Gen. 17, 14. 
As a rule, however, special conjunctions in various combinations are 
used to introduce causal clauses. 

fj The most common causal conjunctions are *3 fJT Is. 3, 16 and elsewhere, and 
1?- because , prop, on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be 
shortened to the simple Num. 20, 12 and elsewhere, or to '3 because , Gen. 
3,14. 17 and elsewhere, or to 10 $ Gen. 30,18. 31,49. 34,13. 27. 1 Sam. 15,15. 
20, 42. 26, 16. 23. 1 Ki. 3, 19. 8, 33. Hos. 14, 4. Zech. 1, 15; also 10$3 Gen. 
39, 9* 23. On the other hand, the simple is sometimes repeated for emphasis, 
[JTIrt IS! (something like the German sintemal und aUdteweil) Lev. 26, 43. Ezek. 
13, 10 (without } 36, 3); also 10 $"^y 2 Sam. 3, 30, and ' 3 "by* Deut. 31, 17. 
Jud. 3, 12. Mai. 2, 14 on the ground that; 1EW 131 "^ because of the circum¬ 
stance that , Deut. 23, 5; 10 $ nnfc<"^3“Sy for this very cause that , Jer. 3. 8. 
But just as the simple is used for 10 $ , so also the simple with the 

perfect stands for 18 >N"i>y Ps. 119, 136. Ezra 3, 11; comp. ^ 3 “ 6 y Gen. 31, 20 

1 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of accusative 
and infinitive construction, especially after JH 3 (prop, to give up) in the sense of 
to allow, e. g. Num. 21,23 |fVD and SiAon did 

not suffer Israel to pass through his border; 20, 21; followed by an infinitive 
with b, e.g. Gen. 20, 6. 31, 7. Ex. 3, 19. Comp, also the analogous examples in 
Deut. 28, 56 (after HD 3 to venture; see § 113. d)\ Jud. 11, 20 (after pogtn to 
trust ); 1 Ki. 19,4 (after to request). 

a In Jer. 28, 9 a subject -clause is thus introduced by 10 $ instead of the 

usual . 

5 Also bVi prop, for therefore , Gen. 18, 5. 19, 8. 33, 10. 38, 26. Num. 
10, 31. 14, 43. 2 Sam. 18, 20 Qfrt, and [3*^ I^K Job 34, 27 always mean 
forasmuch as. 
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and 'J> 3 D Dent. a8, 55, both with the perfect, equivalent to because ... not. — 
Comp, further, 3 jJ}J Gen. 22, 18. 26, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 6, all with the perfect, 
and *3 3 j?y (2 Sam. 12, 10 with the perfect; Amos4,12 with the imperfect) prop. 
in return for the fact that; similarly again the simple 3£y Num. 14, 24 with the 
perfect, and Deut. 7, 12. 8, 20 with the imperfect; finally, “UiPRjD Is. 43, 4 arising 
from the fact that, ** because ; “IK*# fifTFI 1 Sam. 26, 21 and elsewhere, and '3 nrUFI 
Deut. 4 > 37 ’ Prov. 1, 29 for the reason that . 

Rem. 1. The preposition "by ( because of on account of) with the infinitive C 
(§ 114* e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause; comp., e.g. 
Amos 1, 3. 6. 13. 2, 1. 6. Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 
according to § 114. r, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case "by 
governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Amos 1, 9 VDT &<bl * • • ffVaprrby because 
they delivered up... and remembered not, &c.; 1,11. 2,4; without IVaw, Is. 30,14. 

2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in % 106 sqq., d 
viz. the perfect (comp, especially § 10 6 .f) refers to causes already brought fully into 
effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; comp. e. g. Deut. 7, 12. 

8, 20. 1 Ki. 8, 33, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open that the 
persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments by avoiding 
disobedience.—Comp, further, § in. h on the imperfect consecutive, and § 112. nn 
on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 


§ 159 . Conditional Sentences, 

Comp. H. Ferguson,* The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew 1 
{Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and 
September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalsatze , Konigsberg, 1884 
(Inaug.-Dissertation).—Driver, Use of the Tenses , 3rd ed., p. 174 sqq. 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is a 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge¬ 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment . On this dis¬ 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according 
to the general principles laid down in § 106 sqq. 1 In the following 
sketch, for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without con¬ 
ditional particles will be first discussed (letter b), and afterwards 
sentences with these particles (letter /). 


1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the apodosis, 
from that with which the protasis started—a source of many further variations. 
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b 2. The relation between condition and consequence may be 
expressed, as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. 
At the same time, it is to be observed in general, as a fundamental rule 
(in accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that 
the imperfect , with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact The other use of the perfect—to represent conditions regarded 
as impossible —occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples:— 

C ( a) Imperfect (comp. § 107. x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos. 22, 18. Ps. 104, 

28sqq. Dnb JHljl if thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; Ps. 139,18. 

Job 20, 24. Eccles. 1, 18. Neh. 1, 8; with an interrogative imperfect in the 
apodosis, Jud. 13, 12; with the jussive, Job 10, 16; with the cohortative, Prov. 
1, 23; with the perfect, Is. 26, 10 (yet will he not learn righteousness; the apo¬ 
dosis forcibly denies what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still 
conceivable; comp. Hos. 8, 12); with the perfect consecutive, Gen. 47, 25. Ex. 
33, 5; with the protasis suppressed, Job 5, 8 (see § 107. x). 
d (p) Jussive in protasis (comp. $ 109. h, i) and apodosis, Ps. 104, 20 TTOTTnCT 

» » 7 [* 

HPW if thou makest darkness , it is night ; imperfect in the apodosis, Ps. 
104, 29 b. Also in Ex. 7, 9 pjTlb W it shall become a serpent , is the apodosis to 
a suppressed protasis if thou cast it down; so in 2 Ki. 5, 10 is the apodosis 
to a protasis if thou wash , contained in what precedes. 
e (c) Cohortative (see $ 108. e) in the protasis ; perfect in the apodosis, Ps. 40, 6; 
imperfect consecutive, Job 19, 18 HtDlpN if I arise , they speak against 

me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, comp. $ 108./. 
f (d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ 111. x), Ps. 139, 11TDN 1 if / say, 
&c. (with a noun-clause as the apodosis); with a frequentative perfect consecutive 
in the apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 16. 

g (e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112. ki 
and //), Gen. 44, 22 nDJ V3N and should he leave his father , his father 
would die; 9,15. 44, 29. Ex. 4,14. 12,13. 1 Sam. 16, 2. 19, 3. 2 Sam. 13, 28. 1 Ki. 
8, 30; with frequentative perfects, Ex. 16, 21 (referring to the past, Jer. 20, 9); 
with imperfect in the apodosis (being separated from the IVaw by tfb), Num. 23, 20. 


1 On the termination p comp. $ 47. m. In verse 28 b also pyafe^ is probably to 
be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These terminations 
in verses 28-30 and Ps. 139, 18 can scarcely have any connexion with the con¬ 
ditional sentence, although it is strange that p in Num. 32, 23 appears after 6$b"DK 
even in the protasis. In Num. 16, 29. 32, 20- p before K (as in Job 31, 10 in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus. 
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Job 5, 24; separated by an infinitive absolute, 1 Ki. 2,37; an interrogative clause 
in the apodosis, Lev. 10, 19; a noun-clause, Ps. 37, 10. Job 7, 21. 

(f) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as completed) h 
in the protasis and apodosis, Prov. 18, 22 RSD H^R RSD has one found 

a wife he has found a good thing; 24, 10; an imperfect in the apodosis, Job 19,4. 

23,10; an imperfect consecutive, Ex. 20, 25. Prov. 11,2. Job 3, 25. 23,13^. 29,11; 
an interrogative clause, Num. 12, 14. Job 7, 20 if I have sinned (prop., well, now 

1 have sinned!) what can I do unto thee? 21, 31. 35,6. Amos 3, 8; a noun-clause, 
Job 27, 19. 

(g) A participle as casus pendens (comp. § 143. d, and the sections of the Grammar i 
there referred to) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the apodosis mostly 
introduced by wdw apodosis , e.g. Prov. 23, 24 K^th. npfe^l DDH if one 
hegetteth a wise child , he shall have joy of him ; with perfect frequentative in the 
apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 13 and elsewhere; but also with a simple imperfect, e. g. Ex. 

21, 12 (comp. $ 112. n); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 Ki. 7, 2. 19; with an 
interrogative perfect, Jud. 6, 13. 

(h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) k 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (comp. §112. mm), e. g. 

2 Sam. 7, 14 sqq. '31 WrDiTI Inijina if he commit iniquity , I will correct him 
with the rod of men ; Ex. 34, 34 sq. (with imperfect, followed by perfects frequen¬ 
tative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two co¬ 
ordinate imperatives , see § 110./. 

3 . Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are DR (for / 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes ID, see below, letter w) 
and & 1 (1 Sam. 14, 30. Is. 63, 19 Eccles. 6, 6. Est. 7, 4 ^R, 
from DR) if, negative *6 DR and R.W> (\X>) unless; supposing 
that (Lat. uf), in case that , sometimes used almost in the same sense 
as DR. With regard to the difference between DR (fc6 DR) and 
(*#), it is to be observed, as a fundamental rule, that DR is used 
if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, or if it, together 
with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or probably) occurring 
in the present or future. In the former case, DR is followed by the 
perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek ia» with the present 
subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent (frequently in the 
apodosis also). On the other hand, (R.^i>) is used when the con¬ 
dition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, or as not capable 
of fulfilment in the present or future, and the consequence accordingly 
as not having occurred or never occurring. In the former case, 
and K.X> are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly also in the 


1 On h cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr.fiir fViss. und Leben , vi (1868), p. 21 sqq. 
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apodosis) corresponding to the Greek *1 with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective. In 
the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, 
or even the imperfect, may be used. 

m Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgment of the 
speaker (see letter a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impos¬ 
sible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between DR and is not always 
consistently observed. Although naturally & and cannot take the place 

of DR and fctb DR (on the strange use of ^ in Gen. 50, 15, see below), yet con¬ 
versely DR is sometimes used where ^ would certainly be expected; comp. e. g. 
Ps. 50, 12. 137, 5. 139, 8. Hos. 9, 12 (comp, verse 11). These examples, indeed 
(DR with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the imperfect 
by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently (as opposed 
to ^) a still open possibility. But DR is also used for ^ in connexion with the 
perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the condition 
introduced by DR, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sqq. '21 fjVV • • • Wfc^TDR if I have done 
this . . ., let the enemy pursue my soul, &c., comp. Job 31, 9 sqq. The speaker 
assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which he really rejects 
as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punishment on himself, if it 
should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses with 
DR, see $ 113. 0 above. 

Examples:— 

11 A. DR 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 
been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the 
future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106. o). The 
apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A perfect also, e.g. Prov. 9, 12 l];) AMD riMlTDR if thou art wise, thou 
art wise for thyself; Ps. 73, 15 (see below on 1^). 

{b) Imperfect , e.g. Deut. 32, 41 *JTri 3 jP"DR if I whet my glittering sword. .. 
DH^R / will render vengeance, &c.; Job 9, issq. and 30 (in both cases we should 
expect rather than "DR; so also Ps. 44, 21 sq., with an interrogative imperfect 
in the apodosis); Job 11, 13 (the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) Jussive (or optative ), e.g. Job 31, 9 sqq. (see letter m above); Gen. 18, 3. 

0 {d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112. gg), e.g. Gen. 43, 9 t6"DK 

' 3 ! vnfe'an if / bring him not .. . then / shall have sinned, &c.; Jud. 16, 17. 
2 Sam. 15, 33. 2 Ki. 7, 4. On the other hand, e.g. Gen. 47, 6. Mic. 5, 7. Job 7,4 
refer to actions already completed; in Gen. 38, 9 and Num. 21, 9 the perfect 
with ) is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 


1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the con¬ 
sequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in 
Gen. 18, 28. 30. Jud. n, 10. Ps. 63, 6 sq. 137, 6, and according to Dillmann 
Is. 4, 4. 
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(e) Imperfect -consecutive (see § in. q), e.g. Job 8,4 if thy children have sinned 
(TOtpn)... } he has delivered them, &c. 

(/) Imperative, e. g. Gen. 50, 4 'y\ KJ-na'H [n KTDK if now 

I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes 
in Gen. 47, 16 and Job 38, 4. 18. 

(g) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer. 14,18 (a vivid realization p 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field (**if I go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword l &c.; Prov. 24, 14 with wdw apodosis ). 

a. DN with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present q 
or future, as well os (according to $ 107. b) what has continued or been repeated 
in the past The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Num. 33, 33 DTlNOn HSH |3 pfe>gn t6‘D» but if ye will 
trot do so, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when 
the consequence has already taken place ; so also Job 20, 12-14. On the other 
hand, Num. 16, 29 (as also 1 Sam. 6, 9 and 1 Ki. 22, 28) is a case of a pregnant 
construction, if these men die as all nun die, then (it will follow from this) the 
Lord hath not sent me . 

(b) The impeifect, e. g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 nVO if they save us alive, we shall r 

live, &c.; Gen. 13, 16. 18, 28. 30. 28, aosqq. Ex. 20, 25 (the second imperfect is 
equivalent to a jussive); Is. 1, 18. 10, 22. Amos 9, 2-4. Ps. 50, 12 (where DK 
ironically represents an impossibility as possible); Job 8, 5 sq. (with the insertion 

of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9, 3. 20. 14, 7 ; a frequenta¬ 
tive imperfect referring to the past, Gen. 31, 8 nb"ONt if (ever) he said thus 
...» then they bare .. .; Ex. 40, 37. In Gen. 42, 37 the consequence (on 
TVDTI cf. $ 107. s) precedes the condition. 

(c) The jussive (ox optative), e.g. Ps. 137, 5; comp. § 109. h, 

C d ) The cohortative, e.g. Gen. 13, 9. Job 31, 7; comp. § 108./. 

(e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in 5 112. ff and gg) t e.g. 1 Sam. s 
20, 6 rnpN1 if thy fathtr miss me at all, then shalt thou 

say, &c.; Gen. 24, 41. Jnd. 4, 20; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gen. 

31, 8 if he said (as often happened) . .., then, &c. 

(/) The imperfect consecutive; so perhaps Ps. 59,16, if O'fw is to be explained 
according to § 111. /. 

(g) The imperative, e.g. Gen. 31, 50. 1 Sam. 20, 21 (with wdw apodosis, but 
in verse 22 simply Tjb). 21, 10. Job 33, 5. 

(A) A noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 4, 7. Ps. 139, 8. Job 8, 6. 31, 26sq. / 

3. DK with cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; comp, the passages in § 108. e. 

4. DK with infinitive. Job 9, 27 prop, if my saying is (probably, u 

however, we should read THON). 

5. DK with a noun-clause, e.g. Deut 5, 22 (in the apodosis a perfect with V 
wdw apodosis ), Gen. 27, 46. Jud.9,15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11,9 (imper¬ 
fect in the apodosis); 2 Sam. 12, 8 (cohortative in the apodosis); Hos. 12, 12; 
especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to in a negative sentence to 
PK (comp, on both, § 100. 0), while the predicate (cf. $ 116. q ) is represented 

by a participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Jud. 6, 36 sq. JTtpttD 
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apodosis) corresponding to the Greek « with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective. In 
the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, 
or even the imperfect, may be used. 

/// Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgment of the 
speaker (see letter a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impos¬ 
sible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between DK and is not always 
consistently observed. Although naturally and cannot take the place 

of DK and fctb DK (on the strange use of ^ in Gen. 50, 15, see below), yet con¬ 
versely DK is sometimes used where ^ would certainly be expected; comp. e. g. 
Ps. 50, 12. 137, 5. 139, 8. Hos. 9, ia (comp, verse n). These examples, indeed 
(DK with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of ^ with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the imperfect 
by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently (as opposed 
to a still open possibility. But DK is also used for ^ in connexion with the 
perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the condition 
introduced by DK, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sqq. '31 'JV^TDK if I have done 

this . . ., let the enemy pursue my soul , &c., comp. Job 31, 9 sqq. The speaker 
assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which he really rejects 
as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punishment on himself, if it 
should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses with 
DK, see § 113. 0 above. 

Examples:— 

11 A. DK 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 
been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the 
future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106. 0). The 
apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A perfect also, e. g. Prov. 9, 12 JTlDpn PIMITDK if thou art wise, thou 
art wise for thyself; Ps. 73, 15 (see below on ^). 

if) Imperfect , e. g. Deut. 32, 41 if I whet my glittering sword ... 

/ will render vengeance , &c.; Job 9, 15 sq. and 30 (in both cases we should 
expect ^ rather than “Dtjt; so also Ps. 44, 21 sq., with an interrogative imperfect 
in the apodosis); Job 11, 13 (the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) fussive (or optative ), e.g. Job 31, 9 sqq. (see letter m above); Gen. 18, 3. 

0 (d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112. gg), e.g. Gen. 43, 9 

'y) VnfcO^n if / bring him not . . . then I shall have sinned, &c.; Jud. 16, 17. 
2 Sam. 15, 33. 2 Ki. 7, 4. On the other hand, e.g. Gen. 47, 6. Mic. 5, 7. Job 7, 4 
refer to actions already completed; in Gen. 38, 9 and Num. 21, 9 the perfect 
with 1 is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 


1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the con¬ 
sequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in 
Gen. 18, 28. 30. Jud. 11, 10. Ps. 63, 6 sq. 137, 6, and according to Dillmann 
Is. 4, 4. 
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(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111.7), e.g. Job 8,4 if thy children have sinned 
(won)...,Dn^eh he has delivered them, &c. 

(/) Imperative, e.g. Gen. 50, 4 'y\ KrTOH fn VIKSO NTDN if now 

I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes 
in Gen. 47, 16 and Job 38, 4. 18. 

(g) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer. 14,18 (a vivid realization p 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field ( = if I .go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword l &c. ; Prov. 24, 14 with wdw apodosis ). 

a. DN with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present q 
or future, as well as (according to $ 107. b) what has continued or been repeated 
in the past. The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Num. 32, 23 DTIKDn HSH |3 but if ye will 

not do so, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when 
the consequence has already taken place ; so also Job 20, 12-14. On the other 
hand, Num. 16, 29 (as also 1 Sam. 6, 9 and 1 Ki. 22, 28) is a case of a pregnant 
construction, if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the 
Lord hath not sent me. 

(b) The imperfect, e.g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 HTU if they save us alive, we shall r 

live, &c.; Gen. 13, 16. 18, 28. 30. 28, zosqq. Ex. 20, 25 (the second imperfect is 
equivalent to a jussive); Is. 1, 18. 10, 22. Amos 9, 2-4. Ps. 50, 12 (where DK 
ironically represents an impossibility as possible); Job 8, 5 sq. (with the insertion 

of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9, 3. 20. 14, 7 ; a frequenta¬ 
tive imperfect referring to the past, Gen. 31, 8 if (ever) he said thus 

..., then they bare .. .; Ex. 40, 37. In Gen. 42, 37 the consequence (on 
JVOFI cf. $ 107. s') precedes the condition. 

10 The jussive (or optative ), e.g. Ps. 137, 5 ; comp. 5 109. h. 

(d) The cohortative, e.g. Gen. 13, 9. Job 31. 7; comp. § 108./. 

(e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112. ff and gg), e.g. 1 Sam. s 

2°, 6 rnpjjO if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou 

say, &c.; Gen. 24, 41. Jud. 4, 20; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gen. 

31, 8 if he said (as often happened) . .., then, & c. 

(/) The imperfect consecutive; so perhaps Ps. 59,16, if * s to b* explained 
according to $ 111. /. 

(g) The imperative, e.g. Gen. 31, 50. 1 Sam. 20, 21 (with wdw apodosis, but 
in verse 22 simply I|b). 21 » IO * J°b 33> 5* 

{h) A noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 4, 7. Ps. 139, 8. Job 8, 6. 31, 26sq. / 

3. DK with cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; comp, the passages in § 108. e. 

4. Dtt with infinitive. Job 9, 27 HtDNTDK prop, if my saying is (probably, u 
however, we should read TPON). 

5. DK with a noun-clause, e.g. Deut 5, 22 (in the apodosis a perfect with V 
wdw apodosis), Gen. 27, 46. Jud.9,15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11,9 (imper¬ 
fect in the apodosis); 2 Sam. 12, 8 (cohortative in the apodosis); Hos. 12, 12; 
especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to in a negative sentence to 
pK (comp, on both, § 100. 0), while the predicate (cf. $ 116. q) is represented 

by a participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Jud. 6, 36 sq. JTfcftD 
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if thou wilt save, &c.; Gen. 24, 49 D'fefy D 3 B*“DK if ye will deal , See.; 1 Sam. 
23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the condition is expressed in a more humble form 
by the addition of KJ. With p« Gen. 43, 5 nWtD but if thou wilt 

not send , See.; 20, 7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2 sq. 1 Sam. 
19, 11 (all with a participle also in the apodosis). But B* and £K may also be 
used after DK without a suffix; thus B* Gen. 23, 8. 1 Sam. 20, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 15, 
and elsewhere, £K"DK (if it be not the case) Gen. 30, 1. Ex. 32, 32. Jud. 9, 15. 
2 Ki. 2, 10; comp, also } 3 *DK if it be so, Gen. 25, 22. 

W B. |H if according to the common opinion originally identical with }H beholdl 
Probably, however, |n if is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never 
has the meaning behold , it is at least improbable that it had originally any 
connexion with JH or Jilin. Comp. Ex. 8, 22. Is. 54,15. Jer. 3, 1. 2 Chron. 7,13. 
But in Job 12, 14 and 23, S the meaning behold is to be preferred. 

X C. if, (\W>) if not. 

i. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (comp. § 106./), e.g. 1 Sam. 14, 30 
nyn Di«n cjk how much more, if the people had eaten 

freely ..., had there not been a great (=* much greater) slaughter l See.; Jud. 8,19; 

is used in the same sense as in Est 7, 4, comp. Eccles. 6, 6 (with a question 
in the apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after Gen. 31, 42. 
43,10. Jud. 14, 18. 1 Sam. 25, 34. 2 Sam. 2, 27. Is. 1,9. On the other hand, 
in Deut. 32, 29 ^ with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if 
they were wise, they would understand this; in Mic. 2,11 by a perfect consecutive. 

y 2. With imperfect after Deut. 32, 27, 113 K probably as the modus rei 

repetitae, were it not that I ever and again feared , &c.; so also the imperfect after 
^ with the apodosis suppressed, Gen. 50,15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; 
since, according to the context, the danger was real, the use of ^ here is strange; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps. 73, 15. Job 9, I5sq. 30, would be more 
natural than DK. 

% 3. A noun-clause occnrs after 2 Sam. 18, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 14. Ps. 81, 14, all 

with imperfect in the apodosis; Job 16,4 B*J with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. *3 supposing that , if :— 

act 1. *3 with perfect in the protasis, e. g. Num. 5, 20 )VDfe> '3 HK 1 but thou , if 
thou hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 
Job 7, 13 sq.; with an imperfect consecutive, Job 22, 29. 
bb a. '3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps. 23,4 T]^NT '3 D 3 yea, though 
I walk (have to walk) ..., I will fear no (tO'lO^) evil; 37, 24; Ex. 21,2 
' y\ ropn-'j? if thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve 

(but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is 
introduced by DK; so also the *3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the 
special cases with DK; cf. also verse 17 sqq.); comp. Gen. 4, 24. 24,41. Job 38,5; 
with a perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Gen. 32, 18 sq. Ex. 18, 16; with a 
noun-clause, Is. 1, 15. 

3. '3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 Sam. 19, 8. 
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Remarks. 

1. In 2 Ki. 5, 13 the particle ' 3 K (Masora * 3 R, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for ^; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its 
origin is obscure. Comp, the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 

on Job 34, 36, where this '3R appears to be used as a desiderative particle.— 
Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of the same 
character is added by means of or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36 'y\ JHfa or (another 
possible case) it is known that, &c., i. e. but if it be known , &c., LXX idv 84 , 
Vulg. sin autem; comp. Lev. 4, 23. 28. 5, 1. 25, 49. 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a 
following imperfect, Ezek. 14, 17 sq.—On the hypothetical use of 18 ?R (which 
is interchangeable with *2) in other senses also) Lev. 4, 22 (in verses 3 and 27 DR), 
Deut. 11,27 (verse 28 DR), Jos. 4, 21, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the dd 
suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; comp. Gen. 13, 9. 

24, 49. 1 Sam. 2, 16 and if not, equivalent to and if thou wilt not 

give it to me, then I take it (perfect according to 5 IQ 6. n) by force; comp. 

1 Sam. 6,9. The use of alone in Jud. 6,13 is peculiar, as also in 2 Ki. 10,15 
(where we should read with the LXX WJTJ in the sense of 

if it be so; so in 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 5, 17 alone is used in the sense 
of if really .. . not, in each case with a following jussive equivalent to may there 
at' least, dec. (c£ $ 143. d). —In 1 Sam. 13, 13. Job 3, 13 the condition must be 
supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
nriy '3 (Job 31, 28 by 2 Ki. 13,19 by TR).—The apodosis also appears some¬ 
times in an abridged form (e. g. Gen. 4, 24. Is. 43, 2) or is entirely suppressed, 
e.g. Gen. 30, 27. 38, 17. 50, 15 (see letter y above), Ex. 32, 32. Ps. 27, 13. Job 
38, 5, where properly *l3n must be supplied with jnn '3 as in verses 4 and 18; 
cf. § 167. a. — In Ps. 8, 4, instead of the apodosis / exclaim which we should 
expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected, is frequently ee 
emphasized by the insertion of '3 Is. 7, 9; TR '9 2 Sam. 2, 27. 19, 7. Job 11,15; 

or iTTtJJ *3 now verily, Num. 22, 29. 1 Sam. 14, 30 after Gen. 31, 42. 43, 10 
after 'tyb, Job 8, 6 after DR. On this corroborative *3 comp, such passages as 
Gen. 18, 20, &c., and § 148. d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis ff 
to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DR Prov. 9,12. Job 10,15. 16, 6. 

22, 23, and *3 Is. 43, 2. 

5. In Ex. 33, 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a gg 
negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live; comp, the similar passages, Deut. 22, 1. 4 thou shalt 
not see ... and hide thyself, instead of if thou seest... thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 160 . Concessive Clauses . 

Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, a 
meant either seriously (§ no. a) or mockingly (§ no. f), and of 
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if thou wilt save, &c.; Gen. 24, 49 D'fety tf y e deal, &c.; 1 Sam. 

23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the condition is expressed in a more humble form 
by the addition of KJ. With pM Gen. 43, 5 r&PD but if thou wilt 

not send , &c.; 20, 7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2 sq. 1 Sam. 
19, 11 (all with a participle also in the apodosis). But and may also be 
used after DM without a suffix; thus Gen. 23, 8. 1 Sam. 20, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 15, 
and elsewhere, pfcjTDM (if it be not the case ) Gen. 30, 1. Ex. 32, 32. JudL 9, 15. 
2 Ki. 2, 10; comp, also J2TDM if it be so, Gen. 25, 22. 

W B. JT1 if, according to the common opinion originally identical with }H beholdf 
Probably, however, if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never 
has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally any 
connexion with }T 1 or nan. Comp. Ex. 8, 22. Is. 54, 15. Jer. 3, 1. 2 Chron. 7, 13. 
But in Job 12, 14 and 23, 8 the meaning behold is to be preferred. 

X C. & if, K(\W>) if not. 

I. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (comp. $ 106./), e.g. 1 Sam. 14,30 
'31 DVn Di‘n ’3 S|K how much more, if the people had eaten 

freely ..., had there not been a greed (=• much greater) slaughter l &c.; Jud. 8,19; 

is used in the same sense as ^ in Est 7, 4, comp. Eccles. 6, 6 (with a question 
in the apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after M^flb Gen. 31,42. 
43,10. Jud. 14, 18. 1 Sam. 25, 34. 2 Sam. 2, 27. Is. 1,9. On the other hand, 
in Deut 32, 29 ^ with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if 
they were wise, they would understand this ; in Mic. 2, n by a perfect consecutive. 

y 2. With imperfect after M # W> Deut. 32, 27, "fl3M probably as the modus rei 
repetitae, were it not that I ever and again feared. See .; so also the imperfect after 
^ with the apodosis suppressed, Gen. 50,15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; 
since, according to the context, the danger was real, the use of here is strange; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps. 73, 15. Job 9, i5sq. 30, *b would be more 
natural than DM. 

Z 3. A noun-clause occnrs after ^ 2 Sam. 18, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 14. Ps. 81, 14, all 
with imperfect in the apodosis; Job 16,4 with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. *3 supposing that, if : — 

aa 1. '3 with perfect in the protasis, e. g. Num. 5, 20 '3 PlM) but thou, if 

thou hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 
Job 7, 13 sq.; with an imperfect consecutive, Job 22, 29. 
bb 2. '3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps. 23,4 7]^NT'3 D| yea, though 
I walk (have to walk) . . ., I will fear no (MTM“M^) evil; 37, 24; Ex. 21, 2 
'31 13 J? njpfT'Jp if Ibou buy an Hebrew servant , six years shall he serve 

(but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is 
introduced by DM; so also the *3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the 
special cases with DM; cf. also verse 17 sqq.); comp. Gen. 4, 24. 24,41. Job 38,5; 
with a perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Gen. 32, 18 sq. Ex. 18, 16; with a 
noun-clause, Is. 1, 15. 

3. *3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 Sam. 19, 8. 
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Remarks. 

1. In 2 Ki. 5, 13 the particle '3K (Masora 'DR, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for ^; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its 
origin is obscure. Comp, the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 

on Job 34, 36, where this 'DR appears to be used as a desiderative particle.— 
Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of the same 
character is added by means of ^R or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36 'y\ jnfa ^R or (another 
possible case) it is known that , &c., i. e. but if it be known , &c., LXX i&v Si, 
Vulg. sin autem ; comp. Lev. 4, 23. 28. 5, 1. 25, 49. 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a 
following imperfect, Ezek. 14, 17 sq.—On the hypothetical use of 18?R (which 
is interchangeable with '3 in other senses also) Lev. 4, 22 (in verses 3 and 27 DR), 
Deut. 11, 27 (verse 28 DR), Jos. 4, 21, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the dd 
suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; comp. Gen. 13, 9. 

24, 49. 1 Sam. 2, 16 R^DR] and if not , equivalent to and if thou wilt not 
give it to me , then I take it (perfect according to 5 106. n) by force ; comp. 

1 Sam. 6,9. The use of alone in Jud. 6,13 is peculiar, as also in 2 Ki. io, 15 
(where we should read with the LXX RW DDR 1 !) &J in the sense of 
if it be so; so in 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 5, 17 R^J alone is used in the sense 
of if really .. . not, in each case with a following jussive equivalent to may there 
at' least. See. (c£ $ 143. d ).—In 1 Sam. 13, 13. Job 3, 13 the condition must be 
supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
rtnj '3 (Job 31, 28 by '3, 2 Ki. 13,19 by TR).—The apodosis also appears some¬ 
times in an abridged form (e. g. Gen. 4, 24. Is. 43, 2) or is entirely suppressed, 
e.g. Gen. 30, 27. 38, 17. 50, 15 (see letter y above), Ex. 32, 32. Ps. 27, 13. Job 
38, 5, where properly *T§n must be supplied with jnn as in verses 4 and 18; 
cf. $ 167. a, — In Ps. 8, 4, instead of the apodosis I exclaim which we should 
expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected, is frequently €6 
emphasized by the insertion ofIs. 7, 9; TR '3 2 Sam. 2,27. 19, 7. Job u, 15; 

or fTFIJ '3 now verily, Num. 22, 29. 1 Sam. 14, 30 after Gen. 31, 42. 43, 10 
after ^6, Job 8, 6 after OK. On this corroborative '3 comp, such passages as 
Gen. 18, 20, &c^ and § 148. d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis ff 
to a second conditional Haute, as m the case of CR Prov. 9,12. Job 10,15. 16, 6. 

22, 23, and *3 I* 43, 2. 

5. In Ex. 33, 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a gg 
negative co nsequ ence. for a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man 
sees me 9 he does not Hoe; comp, the similar pamages# Deal. 22, 1. 4 thou shalt 
not see ... and hide thyself, Mrteari of if thou seest... thou shalt not hide thyself. 


} HO# Cvtuesstvt Clauses. 

Besides the ose of the imperative m the sense of a concession, a 
meant either %tnomlj J fro, a) or mockingly (j no./), and of 
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if thou wilt save , &c.; Gen. 24, 49 D 3 K*“DK if ye w// deal , &c.; 1 Sam. 
23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the condition is expressed in a more humble form 
by the addition of fcO. With px Gen. 43, 5 nWtD *| 3 'X"DtO but if thou wilt 
not send , See.; 20, 7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2 sq. 1 Sam. 
19, 11 (all with a participle also in the apodosis). But and p$ may also be 
used after DX without a suffix; thus < ^ en * a 3 > 8. 1 Sam. 20, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 15, 
and elsewhere, £fcjTDK (if it be not the case ) Gen. 30, 1. Ex. 32, 32. Jud. 9, 15. 
2 Ki. 2, 10; comp, also JSTDN if it be so, Gen. 25, 22. 

W B. JH if according to the common opinion originally identical with fn beholdl 
Probably, however, |H if is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never 
has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally any 
connexion with }H or flgn. Comp. Ex. 8, 22. Is. 54,15. Jer. 3, x. 2 Chron. 7,13. 
But in Job 12, 14 and 23, 8 the meaning behold is to be preferred. 

* C. ^ if ; t«W> 0 W>) '/ not. 

1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (comp. § 106./), e.g. 1 Sam. 14, 30 
'31 Dyn Di*n i)b« mb s|K how much more, if the people had eaten 
freely ..., had there not been a great (=■ much greater) slaughter? &c.; Jud. 8,19; 
$>* is used in the same sense as ^ in Est 7,4, comp. Eccles. 6, 6 (with a question 
in the apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after Gen. 31, 42. 
43, 10. Jud. 14, 18. 1 Sam. 25, 34. 2 Sam. 2, 27. Is. 1,9. On the other hand, 
in Deut 32, 29 ^ with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if 
they were wise, they would understand this; in Mic. 2,11 by a perfect consecutive. 

y 2. With imperfect after Deut 32, 27, probably as the modus rei 
repetitae, were it not that I ever and again feared, Sc c.; so also the imperfect after 
^ with the apodosis suppressed, Gen. 50,15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; 
since, according to the context, the danger was real, the use of ^ here is strange ; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps. 73, 15. Job 9, issq. 30, ^ would be more 
natural than DK. 

Z 3. A noun-clause occurs after ^ 2 Sam. 18, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 14. Ps. 81, 14, all 
with imperfect in the apodosis; Job 16,4 with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. *3 supposing that, if: — 

aa 1. % 3 with perfect in the protasis, e. g. Num. 5, 20 rPtpfe> *3 PlfcO but thou, if 
thou hast gone astray , &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 
Job 7, 13 sq.; with an imperfect consecutive, Job 22, 29. 
bb 3. *3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps. 23, 4 TJ^NT'3 D i yea, though 
I walk (have to walk) . .., I will fear no (tO'iO^) evil; 37, 24; Ex. 21,2 
'31 “Qy njpfT'jp if thou buy an Hebrew servant , six years shall he serve 
(but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is 
introduced by DK; so also the *3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the 
special cases with DK; cf. also verse 17 sqq.); comp. Gen. 4, 24. 24,41. Job 38,5; 
with a perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Gen. 32, 18 sq. Ex. 18, 16; with a 
noun-clause, Is. 1, 15. 

3. *3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 Sam. 19, 8. 
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Remarks. 

1. In 2 Ki. 5, 13 the particle ' 3 K (Masora 'DR, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for ^; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its 
origin is obscure. Comp, the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 

on Job 34, 36, where this '3K appears to be used as a desiderative particle.— 
Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of the same 
character is added by means of SX or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36 'Jfl jnfa or (another 
possible case) it is known that , See., i. e. but if it be known , &c., LXX i&v 84 , 
Vulg. sin autem; comp. Lev. 4, 23. 28. 5, 1. 25, 49. 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a 
following imperfect, Ezek. 14, 17 sq.—On the hypothetical use of 1$?R (which 
is interchangeable with '3 in other senses also) Lev. 4, 22 (in verses 3 and 27 DR), 
Deut. 11, 27 (verse 28 DR), Jos. 4, 21, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the dd 
suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; comp. Gen. 13, 9. 

24, 49. 1 Sam. 2, 16 fc$b"DRT and if not , equivalent to and if thou wilt not 
give it to me, then I take it (perfect according to 5 IQ 6. n) by force; comp. 

1 Sam. 6,9. The use of alone in Jud. 6,13 is peculiar, as also in 2 Ki. 10,15 
(where we should read with the LXX Rttl 1 "1D^*)) 8^1 in the sense of 

**T V " "T 

if it be so; so in 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 5, 17 alone is used in the sense 
of if really .. . not , in each case with a following jussive equivalent to may there 
at' least, &c. (c£ $ 143. d). —In 1 Sam. 13, 13. Job 3, 13 the condition must be 
supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
nriy '3 (Job 31, 28 by '3, 2 Ki. 13,19 by TR).—The apodosis also appears some¬ 
times in an abridged form (e. g. Gen. 4, 24. Is. 43, 2) or is entirely suppressed, 
e.g. Gen. 30, 27. 38, 17. 50, 15 (see letter y above), Ex. 32, 32. Ps. 27, 13. Job 
38, 5, where properly nan must be supplied with jnn '3 as in verses 4 and 18; 
cf. $ 167. a.—In Ps. 8, 4, instead of the apodosis I exclaim which we should 
expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected, is frequently €6 
emphasized by the insertion of'? Is. 7, 9; TR- 1 ? 2 Sam. 2, 27. 19, 7. Job 11,15; 

or nnjj '3 now verily, Num. 22, 29. 1 Sam. 14, 30 after Gen. 31, 42. 43, 10 
after Job 8, 6 after DR. On this corroborative 1 3 comp, such passages as 
Gen. 18, 20, &c., and $ 148. d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis ff 
to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DR Prov. 9,12. Job 10,15. 16, 6. 

22, 23, and '3 Is. 43, 2. 

5. In Ex. 33, 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a gg 
negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live , instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live; comp, the similar passages, Deut. 22, 1. 4 thou shalt 
not see ... and hide thyself, instead of if thou seest... thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 160 . Concessive Clauses . 

Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, a 
meant either seriously (§ no. a) or mockingly (§ no./), and of 
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concessive circumstantial clauses (§ 141. e , § 142. d, and § 156.^“), 
concessive clauses may be introduced— 

( a ) By a simple DK if: thus Job 9, 15 with perfect, if ( —though) / had been 
in the right; Is. 1,18 and 10, 22 with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 
b {f) By '3 D 3 yea though, Is. I, 15 with imperfect; for which we find simply 
DS in Is. 49, 15 with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet ...; on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer. 36, 25. Ps. 95, 9. Neh. 6,1; finally D3 '3 even if, though, 
Eccles. 4, 14. 

C {c) By the preposition “by governing a complete noun-clause, as Job 16, 17 
'B 33 DDPR^ by notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 
clause, Is. 53, 9. On “by with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the fact that *= notwithstanding that), comp. § 119. aa, note 2. 


§ 161 . Comparative Clauses* 

a 1 . A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by 
simply uniting them with waw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e. g. Job 5, 7 man is born unto trouble, and the sons of flame 
fly upward, i. e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; 
Job 12, 11 (in an interrogative form; in 34, 3 the same comparison 
as a statement); more commonly in the opposite order, 14, 11 sq. 
Prov. 17, 3. 25, 3. 26, 3. 9. 14. 27, 21, &c. 1 Even without the 
connecting ) Job 24, 19 drought and heat consume the snow waters, 
3KOn bta$ so doth SheSl those who have sinned (comp. § 155. n); 
comp. Jer. 17, 11. 

b 2. The conjunction (comp. § 155 .g; the simple "T®** occurs 
in the same sense in Ex. 10, 6. 14, 13. 34, 18) as, quemadmodum, 
is used as a comparative conjunction (Obad. 15), frequently with 
1 ? so, corresponding to it in the apodosis, Is. 31, 4. 52, 14 sq. 
Sometimes, however, 1? (so also) occurs even after independent state¬ 
ments, Is. 55, 9. Jer. 3, 20. — Exact coincidence of two facts is 
expressed in Eccles. 5, 15 by •£? nojrbs in all points as . 


1 On this waw adaequationis, and in general on these figurative maxims of 
comparison, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruckbuch, p. 9sq. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e. g. Prov. 25, 12. 25 sq. (called by Delitzsch, the ‘emblematic 
Mashal'). The expressions Dy prop, to be counted with some one, Ps. 88, 5, 
and Dy btPtM to be likened with some one, Ps. 28, 1. 143, 7, also arise from the 
idea of comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of Dy c f. 
Job 9, 26, where with is equivalent to like . 
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Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nonns or pronouns to introduce com- C 
parisons, comp. $118. s; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent to 
"IPX 3 ), comp. $ 155. g. —It is to be further remarked that 3—3 when used in 

v -ti - : s 

correspondence with one another, as — so (e. g. Lev. 7, 7. Is. 24, 2. Hos. 4, 9; 
also so — as, Gen. 18, 25. 44, 18; in Jos. 14, 11. x Sam. 30, 24 33—3; Ps. 127, 4 
r?-?. comp. Joel 2, 4), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive; HW 133 £333 Num. 15,15 properly means 
the like of yon shall be the like of the stranger , i. e. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger's duty; cf. Lev. 24, 22. 

§ 162 . Disjunctive Sentences . 

The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which a 
preceded, is effected by ix or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36, equivalent to the 
Latin vet; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 

2 Ki. 2, 16; so Is. 27, 5 lx = it would then happen that, for which 
elsewhere iX. 

In the sense of sive — sive we find —ix, or DX—DX, or DX 1 —DX b 

(see the examples in the Lexicon), also )—) Lev. 5, 3. Num. 9, 14. 
Deut. 24, 7. Is. 2, 13 sqq. Jer. 32, 20. Ps. 76, 7. Job 34, 29, perhaps 
also Ex. 21, 16 (but not ^Prov. 29, 9; comp. Delitzsch on the passage), 
and — 5 * (see §143.*); cf. also Dg—Dg (in Gen. 24, 44 DJI—Dg) 
60/A—and; but t 6 D|—16 D? (in Gen. 2i, 26 *6 0«—16 Dal; Zech. 

1,18 D|—D|) neither — nor. On disjunctive questions, see § 150. g. 

§ 108 . Adversative and Exceptive Clauses . 

L After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the a 
antithesis ( but) is introduced by DX * 3 , e.g. i Sam. 8, 19 and they 
said, Nay, but we will have a king over us; Ps. 1, 2 and elsewhere; 
frequently also by alone, e.g. Gen. 18, 15. 19, 2, or even simply 
connected by Gen. 17,5, njn] as perfect consecutive; 42, 10; 
cf. Ex. 5, 18. 

Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding sen* b 
tence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.) or of conditions 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Job 31, 18); '3 or DX *3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather . 

2 . Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced c 
by *3 DSX except that, and (again after negative sentences, see letter a 
above) DX ' 3 1 unless; especially DX *3 with the perfect (equivalent 

1 Very probably this use of OX '3 arises from the original meaning for if, 
surely if ('3 in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex. 22, 22 as a forcible 
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to unless previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e. g. 
Gen. 32,27/ will not let thee go, except thou hast previously blessed me; 
Lev. 22,6. Is. 55,10. 65,6. Amos 3,7. Ruth 3,18. Finally, CH* 
unless . Amos 3, 4 (with perfect after a rhetorical question), or simply 
Vijffl Gen. 43, 3 with a noun-clause, except your brother be with you; 
Is. 10, 4 after a rhetorical question, with a verbal-clause. 

d Rem. The principal statement, to which OK '3 appends on exception, most 
sometimes be supplied from the context; thus, Gen. 40, 14 (I desire nothing else) 
except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &c. (comp. 
$ 106. n , note 2). Comp. Mic. 6, 8, where ON ' 3 , equivalent to nothing but , is 
used before an infinitive, and Job 42, 8, equivalent to only , before a noun. 

§ 164 . Temporal Clauses. 

a 1. The relations of time existing between two different actions 
or events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction 
simply by juxtaposition:— 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by connect¬ 
ing a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause introduced by ^ (or njrfj), 
e.g. Gen. 7, 6 and Noah was six hundred years old (prop, a son of six hundred 
years), iTH and (i. e. when) the flood was. This is especially the case 

when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently introduced by still) is 
expressed by an active participle, e. g. Job 1, 16 sq. '3) K2 HT 1 
he was yet speaking , and there came another, &c.; see the numerous examples 
in § 111.^ and § 116. u. Instead of a complete noun-clause there often occurs 
a simple casus pendens after "^3 with a participial attribute in the sense of when¬ 
ever any one ..., e.g. 1 Sam. a, 13 0 ) NIfl rQT rut B^N"^3 whenever any man 
offered sacrifice, then came , &c.; 2 Sam. 2, 23 and elsewhere; see the examples 
(in which the second member is generally introduced by wdw apodosis) in $ 116. w. 

b (b) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition (1) of two imperfects consecutive, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 19 and when she had done giving him drink, 

she said, &c.; 28, 8sq. 29,31. 30,9. 32, 26, &c.; comp. § in. d; (2) of a 
noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal-clause attached 
by 1, e.g. Gen. 38, 25; comp. $ 116. v ; in Gen. 49, 29 an imperative follows 
without I; (3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succes¬ 
sion 1 of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gen. 19, 23 ♦,, KIP 


resumption of the preceding OK. Thus, e.g. Jud. 15, 7 is simply surely when 
I have been avenged of you, after that I will cease , equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, e. g. 
Ruth 3, 18 surely (or for) when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It is 
far less natural to assume such an ellipse with OK *3 but (before entire clauses 
as before single nouns); see letter a above. 

1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two independent 
verAsAclauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence (according to $ 116. *, 
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'31 M3 ttfVl the sum was Just risen..and Let came, 8cc., comp. I Sam. 9, 5. 

2 Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44,3 sq. Jud. 3,24. 15,14. 20,39 sq.—In all these examples the 
subject follows immediately after the connective Wdw, and then the (simple) 
perfect. On the other hand, (4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect 
consecutive to express the contingent succession of future actions, e.g. Gen. 44,4 
Dnbfet FPDMI DTtt&TO and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt 
have overtaken), thou shalt say unto them . Naturally, examples of this kind are very 
closely related to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in $ 112. kk 
and $ 159. g. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. $ in. b; 
on the imperfect consecutive after 'HI and a statement of time, cf. $ hi. g; on 
the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in Ex. 16, 6, 
cf. § 112.00. — In 1 Sam. 29,10 an imperative with 1 follows the perfect consecutive. 

(5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the occurrence C 
of another, is expressed by DID (an adverb, not a conjunction) with the imperfect 
(according to $ 107. c). The apodosis, which may consist of a subject and perfect 
or even of a noun-clause (Gen. 24, 15 x ), is then connected by 1 (or njjHI) as in the 
examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gen. 19, 4 (comp. Jos. 2, 8) 'gbfctt DID 

'31 they had not yet lain down, and (■■ when) the men of the 

city . .. compassed, &c.; Gen. 24, 25. 

2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are '? and 10* 2 d 
when ('? with the imperfect also = as often as, Ps. 8, 4); less frequently 
DK 8 (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gen. 38, 9. Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. 

Ps. 41, 7. 94, 18, comp, also Is. 24, 13 = quoiiescunque; also in the 
same sense with an imperfect, Num. 36, 4; with a perfect equivalent 
to the futurum exactum , Is. 4, 4. Other conjunctions of time are the 
compounds to 3 when, Gen. 19,15; 10*3 when, after that; 10 *" 1 ?, 
' 3 " 1 P until (also the simple "IP, e.g. Gen. 38, 11. Jos. 2, 22. 1 Sam. 

1, 22 [with the imperfect = only when, as in 2 Sam. 10, 5]; 2, 5 and 
elsewhere; especially in the formula ^ 'fillip until there was 
none left remaining to him, Num. 21,35. Deut. 3, 3. Jos. 8, 22. 11,8; 
but 1 Sam. 14, 19 while, as long as); 10 * ip before that, Eccles. 

12, 1. 2. 6 with an imperfect, as in Prov. 8, 26 1 ? with a perfect; 
DfcTip, DK 10 *" 1 P until the time when; I 0 *"'in** (for which in Ezek. 


note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause with another clause. 
In Gen. 27, 30 the immediate succession is especially emphasized by T]t< and the 
infinitive absolute, Jacob was yet scarce gone out .. . then Esau his brother came ; 
in Ps. 48, 6 by J 3 and the addition of two more perfects without V 

1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, comp. $ 107. c. 

3 On as an original demonstrative, cf. $ 138.0; hence 3 H 50 
is properly tip to that (moment)— we shall return* 

3 Analogous to the frequent use of wenn [prop. if\ for wann [ «* when] in German. 

m m 
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40, 1 ; Lev. 25, 48. 1 Sam. 5, 9 simply *7™; Lev. 14, 43. 

Jer. 41, 16. Job 42, 7 simply "'DK) after that; IK? (prop, since that 
time; the dependent clause is attached to it in the same way as the 
attributive clause to the demonstrative § 138. e) since , Gen. 39, 5; 
DIM (and simply DID § 107. c) before; ncnp (for yt* HDTp) before, 
Ps. 129, 6. 

e Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the rules 
are practically the same as those given in § 158. d for causal clauses. The 
perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former case 
corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106./, and in the latter to the Latin 
futurum exactum , § 106. 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring contingently 
in the future. On DID, D*JD 3 , and with the imperfect as a tempos historicum, 
comp. § 107. c. 

f 2. Clauses introduced by ip, or IP&Op, sometimes express a limit 

which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, beyond 
which the action or condition described in the principal clause still continues; 
thus, *Tp with the imperfect, Ps. no, 1; '3"*Ip with the perfect, Gen. 26, 13; 

with the perfect, Gen. 28, 15; with the imperfect, Ps. 112, 8.—Like the 
Arab, "r. , *Tp may even introduce a main clause; e.g. Ex. 15, 16 "\hlP“Tp 
prop, no doubts thus it came to this— they passed ever , i. e. so they passed over . 

g 3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114. d, e) is very 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause; the infinitive with 3 may 
usually be rendered in English by when , as, or whilst; the infinitive with 3 by 
when , as soon as (in Prov. 10, 25 followed by a noun-clause introduced by warn 
apodosis ), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after ]D by since. 
According to § m.^ such statements of time are generally preceded by \T 1 
and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 Sam 17, 55 
(cf. Driver on the passage) nifiODI with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 
On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, comp. § 112. v, and in general, §114. r.—With the participle 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in 3TPD3 as he drew back , 
Gen. 38, 29 (unless we should read 3 ^H 3 ), and in nrnto when it budded, 40,10. 


§ 165 . Final Clauses \ 

a 1 . Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final 
clause may also be joined by a simple waw copulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion s (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive t) with a perfect 
by means of 1 , Lam. 1, 19, see § 107. q; with an interrogative sentence, 2 Sam. 

1 Comp. H. G. T. Mitchell, Fined Constructions of Biblical Hebrew , Leipzig, 
1879. 
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9,1. 3. Job 38, 24; with an optative, Ps. 51, 9; (£) of a cohortative with an 
imperative by 1 , Gen. 29, 21. 1 Sam. 15, 16, or a jussive, Neh. 2, 5 (§ 108. d); 

(7) of a jussive with an imperative by), Ex. 9, 1. 2 Sam. 16, 11. 1 Ki. 5, 20. Ps. 

59, 14. 86, 17; with a jussive, Job 21, 19, or cohortative, § 109./, g (comp, also 
2 Sam. 24, 21 the infinitive with b, Jon. 1,11 TO with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Chron. 29,10 ' 3 rib“Dg, which are equivalent to cohortatives); (8) of an impera¬ 
tive with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by 1, § no. 1; («) of a 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lev. 14, 36; after an imper¬ 
fect, § 112. m and p; similarly after a jussive, § 112. q; after an imperative, 
5112. r.—On negative final clauses joined by to.the imperfect (so Ex. 28, 43. 

30, 20; and 2 Sam. 13, 25 after KJ"bK with a jussive in the main clause) see the 
Rem. on $ 109.^. In Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 the negative final clause is simply con¬ 
nected by t$b.—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of commanding, 
where we should expect a final clause (e. g. Neh. 13, 9 then I commanded , and 
they cleansed , equivalent to that they should cleanse, and they cleansed ; in Job 9, 7 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by ttbl)» comp. § 120./ 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without)) see 
§ 120. c. 

2. Final conjunctions are Tgfoj to the end that; also simply b 
Gen. 12,13. 27,25. Ex. 4,5. Ps. 51, 6 and elsewhere; TOga 
prop .for the purpose that , Gen. 27, 10, and simply ^aga Gen. 27, 4. 
Ex. 9, 14. 20, 20; also the simple Deut. 4,10.40. 6, 3. 32, 46. 

Jos. 3, 7. Neh. 8, 14 sq.; negatively, tfb "US'S Gen. n, 7. 24, 3. 

1 Ki. 22, 16; or Eccles. 3, 14; also negatively, tfbg* rYTFrbg 
for the matter ( purpose) that ... not, Eccles. 7, 14; with imperfect, 
Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14,14 that . . . not .—Quite exceptional is the use 
of ~|t? (if the text be right) in Deut. 33,11 with the imperfect, 

equivalent to that... not [in prose, tBpD]. 

Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with the C 
imperfect, see $ 107. q (on Jos. 4, 24, see § 74. g ).—On the negative conjunctions 
bt< and fS that not f lest , see § 152./and w. On the infinitive with b* (also jJJtpb 
Gen. 18, 19. 37, 22 and elsewhere) as the equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11,5. 

28, 4, &c.), see $ 114-/, h,p. On the continuation of such infinitival constructions 
by means of the finite verb, see § 114. r. On the negation of the final infinitive 
by 'riiob, § 114. s. On the preposition |D with a substantive or infinitive as the 
equivalent of a negative final clause (Gen. 31, 29. 1 Sam. 15, 23, &c.), see $ 119. x 
and,?. 


1 In Ezek. 36, 27 a final clause is introduced by UK, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. 

* On b as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic It) 1 Ki. 6, 19, see 
$ 66. i. 
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§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses . 

a 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple wdw copulative 
with the jussive \ especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Num. 23, 19 DW) DTtTJM t6 God is no/ a man, 

that he should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son of man, that he should 
repent; Is. 53, 2 VnDTO; Hos. 14, 10 U?TJ fr? ^ eg Dan 'D 
who is wise , that he may understand these things ? prudent, that he may 
know them? In Gen. 16, io a negative consecutive clause comes 
after a cohortative, and in Ex. io, 5 after a perfect consecutive.—On 
the other hand, in Job 9, 32. 33 the jussive in the sense of a con¬ 
secutive clause is attached without Wdw to the preceding negative 
sentence (in verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Wdw, 
for he is not a man , as I am, that I should answer him, that we should 
come together in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing 
a logical consequence, see § in. 1 ; on the perfect consecutive as a 
consecutive clause after a participle, see $ 112. n. 

b 2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 
$ 157. c, note 2) and that; especially again after interro¬ 

gative sentences, according to 5 107. u; comp. Num. 16, n,with 
the imperfect, that ye murmur; on the other hand, in Gen. 20, 10 
with the perfect in reference* to an action already completed. On 
with the imperfect (or jussive) equivalent to so that, comp, further 
Gen. 13, 16. 22, 14; with perfect and imperfect, 1 Ki. 3, 12 sq., 
with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, depending on ^; 
on *6 "iBto = ut non, comp. Deut. 28, 35. 1 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 37. 

On JO with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive danse, 
see § 119.^. 

§ 167 . Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Series of Sentences . 

a 1 . Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense*, 
and therefore must be supplied from the context This is especially 


1 That such examples as are to be regarded as jossive, is probable from the 
analogy of Hos. 14, 10 and Job 9, 33. 

* On the other hand, those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposio¬ 
pesis, in which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given 
simply in the infinitive with ; comp. ( 147. a, note 1. 
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Apostopests, Anacoluthon, etc. 

frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159. dd, cf. also Ex. 32, 32 (the LXX and Samaritan supply 
Num. 5, 20. Jud. 9, 16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an 
imperative follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 Sam. 
12,14 sq. 2 Sam. 5,8 (where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; 
comp, the addition in 1 Chron. 11, 6); 2 Sam. 23, 17. Ps. 27, 13. 

1 Chron. 4, 10. For other examples of various kinds, see § 117. /, 
and especially § 147.—On Gen. 3, 22, comp. § 152. w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has b 
been already begun to one of a different kind. It is found 
especially after long parentheses, because the speaker has either 
lost sight of the beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness 
purposely makes a new beginning; thus Gen. 20, 13. 31, 52 and 
Ezek. 34, 10 (comp. § 149 at the end); Num. 14, 21 sqq. 32, 20 sqq. 
Deut. 17, 2 sqq. 24, 1 sqq. 29, 21 sqq. Jud. 10, 11 (where, after 
a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup¬ 
pressed); perhaps also Is. 66, 18 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the 
passage, which is certainly corrupt) 1 . On Gen. 23, 13 (tb with the 
imperative), see § 110. e. 

S. We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of C 
sentences Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sqq., and Gen. 28, 6 sqq. 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e. g. Gen. 
17, 14* I 7 » nor even Gen. 31, 40 (comp. § 143). 
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The Sentence. 


[5 165. 


40, 1 Lev. 25, 48. I Sam. 5, 9 simply '‘W*; Lev. 14, 43. 

Jer. 41, 16. Job 42, 7 simply "'OK) after that; TKD (prop, since that 
time; the dependent clause is attached to it in the same way as the 
attributive clause to the demonstrative § 138. e) since , Gen. 39, 5; 
D*}D 3 (and simply D*JD § 107. c) before; (for HOTg) before, 

Ps. 129, 6. 

e Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the rules 
are practically the same as those given in § 158. d for causal clauses. The 
perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former case 
corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106./, and in the latter to the Latin 
futurum exactum, § 106. 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring contingently 
in the future. On DID, D 1 D 3 , and 1 ]} with the imperfect as a tempos historicum, 
comp. § 107. e. 

f 2. Clauses introduced by ip, \D“*ip, or "WtOp, sometimes express a limit 
which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, beyond 
which the action or condition described in the principal clause still continues; 
thus, Ip with the imperfect, Ps. no, 1; * 3 ~"Ip with the perfect, Gen. 26, 13; 

with the perfect, Gen. 28, 15 ; with the imperfect, Ps. 112, 8.—Like the 
Arab. *ip may even introduce a main clause; e.g. Ex. 15, 16 ibPJT^P 

prop, no doubts thus it came to this— they passed aver, i. e. so they passed over, 

g 3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114. d, e) is very 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause; the infinitive with 3 may 
usually be rendered in English by when, as, or whilst ; the infinitive with 3 by 
when, as soon as (in Prov. 10, 25 followed by a noun-clause introduced by wdw 
apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after )D by since . 
According to § m.^ such statements of time are generally preceded by \T1 
and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 Sam. 17, 55 
(cf. Driver on the passage) TlifiOm with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 
On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, comp. § 112. v, and in general, § 114. r.—With the participle 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in 3 TPD 3 as he drew back, 
Gen. 38, 29 (unless we should read 3 H 0 rG), and in nrnto when it budded, 40,10. 


§ 185 . Final Clauses *. 

a 1. Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final 
clause may also be joined by a simple wdw copulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive T) with a perfect 
by means of 1 , Lam. 1, 19, see § 107. q; with an interrogative sentence, 2 Sam. 

1 Comp. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipzig, 
1879. 
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9,1. 3. Job 38, 24; with an optative, Ps. 51, 9; (0) of a cohortative with an 
imperative by 1 , Gen. 29, 21. 1 Sam. 15, 16, or a jussive, Neh. 2, 5 (5 108. d); 

(7) of a jussive with an imperative by 1 , Ex. 9, 1. 2 Sam. 16, 11. 1 Ki. 5, 20. Ps. 

59, 14. 86, 17; with a jussive, Job 21, 19, or cohortative, § 109./, g (comp, also 
2 Sam. 24, 21 the infinitive with b, Jon. 1, 11 TO with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Chron. 29,10 ' 3 Ilb“D 9 > which are equivalent to cohortatives); (8) of an impera¬ 
tive with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by 11, § no./; («) of a 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lev. 14, 36; after an imper¬ 
fect, § 112. tn and p ; similarly after a jussive, § 112. q; after an imperative, 
5112. r.—On negative final clauses joined by to.the imperfect (so Ex. 28, 43. 

30, 20; and 2 Sam. 13, 25 after with a jussive in the main clause) see the 

Rem. on $ 109. £■. In Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 the negative final clause is simply con¬ 
nected by ttb .—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of commanding, 
where we should expect a final clause (e. g. Neh. 13, 9 then I commanded , and 
they cleansed , equivalent to that they should cleanse , and they cleansed ; in Job 9, 7 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by fc$bl)> comp. § 120 ./ 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without)) see 
§ 120. c. 

2. Final conjunctions are RTpb to the end that; also simply b 
Gen. 12,13. 27, 25. Ex. 4, 5. Ps. 51, 6 and elsewhere; 
prop, for the purpose that , Gen. 27, 10, and simply "N 3 J[a Gen. 27, 4. 
Ex. 9, 14. 20, 20; also the simple Deut. 4,10.40. 6, 3. 32, 46. 
Jos. 3, 7. Neh. 8, 14 sq.; negatively, *6 Gen. n, 7. 24, 3. 

1 Ki. 22, 16; or -B* Eccles. 3, 14; also negatively, tfb# TDiFrby 
for the matter ( purpose) that ... not , Eccles. 7, 14; Vib?j> with imperfect, 
Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14,14 that . . . not .—Quite exceptional is the use 
of (if the text be right) in Deut. 33, n ptttppt?, with the imperfect, 
equivalent to that .. .not [in prose, WpD], 

Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with the C 
imperfect, see § 107. q (on Jos. 4, 24, see § 74. g ).—On the negative conjunctions 
bfc$ and that not , lest , see § 152./and w. On the infinitive with b* (also JJjpb 
Gen. 18, 19. 37, 22 and elsewhere) as the equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5. 

28, 4, &c.), see $ 114. /, h, p. On the continuation of such infinitival constructions 
by means of the finite verb, see $ 114. r. On the negation of the final infinitive 
by ^ribllb, 5 114. s. On the preposition [D with a substantive or infinitive as the 
equivalent of a negative final clause (Gen. 31, 29. 1 Sam. 15, 23, &c.), see $ 119. x 
and y. 


1 In Ezek. 36, 27 a final clause is introduced by UK, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. 

* On b as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic li) 1 Ki. 6, 19, see 
( 66.1. * 
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§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses. 

a 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative 
with the jussive \ especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Num. 23, 19 BTOiri Dntrpi t6 God is not a man, 

that he should lie , and (i. e. neither) the son of man , that he should 
repent; Is. 53, 2 VTJOTO1; Hos. 14, 10 Djm jtu r$g Dan *0 
who is wise , that he may understand these things ? prudent , that he may 
know them? In Gen. 16, io a negative consecutive clause comes 
after a cohortative, and in Ex. io, 5 after a perfect consecutive.—On 
the other hand, in Job 9, 32. 33 the jussive in the sense of a con¬ 
secutive clause is attached without Waw to the preceding negative 
sentence (in verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw , 
for he is not a man, as I am , that I should answer him , that we should 
come together in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing 
a logical consequence, see § m. // on the perfect consecutive as a 
consecutive clause after a participle, see 5 na. n. 

b 2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 
§ 157. c, note 2) *9 and that; especially again after interro¬ 

gative sentences, according to § 107. u; comp. Num. 16, 11, '9 with 
the imperfect, that ye murmur; on the other hand, in Gen. 20, 10 
with the perfect in reference* to an action already completed. On 
TBta with the imperfect (or jussive) equivalent to so that , comp, further 
Gen. 13, 16. 22, 14; with perfect and imperfect, 1 Ki. 3, 12 sq., 
with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, depending on 3 ^; 
on yfa = ui non , comp. Deut. 28, 35. 1 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 37. 

On |p with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive clause, 
see $ 119.J. 

§ 187 . Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon , Involved Series of Sentences. 

a 1 . Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense*, 
and therefore must be supplied from the context This is especially 


1 That such examples as are to be regarded as jussive, is probable from the 
analogy of Hos. 14, 10 and Job 9, 33. 

* On the other hand, those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposio¬ 
pesis, in which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given 
simply in the infinitive with {); comp. ( 147. a, note 1. 
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frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159. dd, cf. also Ex. 32, 32 (the LXX and Samaritan supply K&); 
Num. 5, 20. Jud. 9, 16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an 
imperative follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 Sam. 

12,14 sq. 2 Sam. 5,8 (where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; 
comp, the addition in 1 Chron. n, 6); 2 Sam. 23, 17. Ps. 27, 13. 

1 Chron. 4, 10. For other examples of various kinds, see §117./, 
and especially § 147.—On Gen. 3, 22, comp. § 152. w at the end. 

2. Anacolutkon is the change from a construction which has b 
been already begun to one of a different kind. It is found 
especially after long parentheses, because the speaker has either 
lost sight of the beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness 
purposely makes a new beginning; thus Gen. 20, 13. 31, 52 and 
Ezek. 34, 10 (comp. § 149 at the end); Num. 14, 21 sqq. 32, 20 sqq. 
Deut. 17, 2 sqq. 24, 1 sqq. 29, 21 sqq. Jud. 10, 11 (where, after 

a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup¬ 
pressed); perhaps also Is. 66, 18 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the 
passage, which is certainly corrupt) 1 . On Gen. 23, 13 with the 
imperative), see § no. e. 

3 . We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of C 
sentences Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sqq., and Gen. 28, 6 sqq. 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e. g. Gen. 
17, 14.17, nor even Gen. 31, 40 (comp. § 143). 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 19, note a, line 9, after *ZD MG . 1895,1 sqq.’ add ‘and 335 sqq.’ 

§ 5. k % compare Dalman, Aramdische Grammatik , p. 99, note i, and especially 
Konlg, Lehrgebdude , ii. 230 sqq. 

§ 9. e t line 5, omit /. 

§ 10. g, last line, for HDTin read rD"}3n ('"OH on p. 64, line a, is a various 
reading). 

§ 15. a, add ‘ J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der heiligen Sc h rift t Frankfurt, 1896/ 

§ a8. a , line 11, for i vfyehHdd* read 'vf/hOdd? 

§ 45. b t line 4, read * according to § 84a. e, goes back to the ground-form q&t&l' 

§ 45. g t line 7, after * (Baer # 33 ^) r add ‘ in a Chron. 34, 10 Baer and Ginsburg 
read phaj).' 

§ 49. e, line 8, omit 28, 15. 

§ 49. /, line 5, after ‘ 2 Sam. 15, 33 * add 1 but Baer and Ginsburg read rprn/ 

§ 51. m, Amos 2, 10 (for ttt 3 |Fl) should also have been mentioned. 

§ 55. c t line a; § 55. d, line 9; § 55. /, line 2 ; § 66. e , line 6 ; $ 67. e t line 3, 
for 1"V read V'y. 

§ 58.^, line 5, after ‘Dent/ add *6, 17 TJjy.' 

§ 62, line 8, read * 64. e* 

§ 63. line 2 end, read 1 letter ^ *; in line 6, * $ 67. ».* 

P. 234, line 1, after * Ps. 118, 14* read * but this is probably for/ &c. 

$ 90. </, line 2, read 

P. 285, Une 1, read ‘plur. rrtnajD.’ 

P. 289, under DTitp|>") read ‘ a double piece of richly woven stuff* 

P. 296, under D^D 3rd plur. masc. read DiTD'D. 

P. 308, line 5, for tijn read ttin. 
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THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e. g. in the strong verb the 3rd sing, 
fem. is the model for which likewise has only a vocalic 

afformative, and 9.^2 is the model for nboij, 'n&j and which 
in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with 
a consonant. On the other hand, the forms OnS>Op and jn^, where 
the affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by them¬ 
selves.— In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different 
meaning; see the foot-note there.—The bracketed forms (from 
Paradigm G onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring 
in the Old Testament. 
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Paradigms. 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum. 


m. on, non 
/ . 


they. 


A. The Personal 
Accusative of the Pronoun, 

A. 

Simple form. 


Stng. i. comm . f in pause ; 

me. 


'H|, in pause /. 




’ m. rujut (RK), in pause 


1 »' in pause i 


2. 


thou. 

%-r 

• thee. 


{/. a# entt) 


’l-; w, V 



m. Wn he. 


(^)» him. 

3- 





{/. she. 


a - 7 -; her (earn). 

Plur. i. comm. WJK (tin5) W e. 

U; 


\rn.m K ) 


D ?t) 

2. • 

/ m, njw 


«; l?r)r' 


(Dn),D; 

(°4-)» them (eos). 
m f > I—> l^-i (f—) them (eas). I 
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Pronoun 1 . 
or Suffixum Verbi. 

B. 

With nUn energicum. 


fl? 4 ) 

not found. 

(») 


ns_i 

T » 


^?(see§s8.^) 

these forms are 
not found. 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nominis 
( Pron . possessivum). 


A. 

Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

my (prop. gen. 
mot). 


’ll ^7“) ^ 
pause 

1 . W, Oh,)) 


thy 

(prop. 

tui). 


VI, 1; m_£, 1 (ri) Ai 

{et'us and suus). 

!) 1 h" > tt* htr. 

«; Vh OV) <*r. 

“-T-) 

19 ; *r- \ yMr ' 


OH; D_, 

V I ^^1 

te^L* 

fl?, EJ, ^ 


L their. 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 
my. 


thy. 


TV 
TV 

IV. V. 1,T —* his. 


n*— Arr. 

T V * 


W_1 


0#r. 


D 3 '__) 

Dn\_, Id*.!* 

17 - 


/feir. 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclnsirely poetic, those in parentheses are rare. 
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Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum . 


Sing. i. comm. in pause ; 
'HJ, in pause /. 


2. 


P/«r. i.comm.Vr$% («n5) a*. 

a - {/ W. njw p- 

,m. nn, nam 


U ™7 


Mry. 


^ 4 . 7 ^ Personal 

Accusative of the Pronoun, 

A. 

Simple form. 

«<r. 


m. nrnt (rut), in pause ’ 


^; V-, in pause - 


nn$ 

thou. 

1-T- 

> /&*. 

U n* ont?) J 


ij; iJ-; 


m. Kin 

*i,i; vt_jl (ri), i ; *_!&«. 

./ *n M*. 

7 ; a -?-; her (earn). 



»; 11—1; 11-4 «r. 

° 9 ; D?-) 

(I?5 


l you. 


(Dn),D; D_,D_,te_!*; 
(D^.), to_L* Mm (««). 

07 ), t; 1 ^-, W(W<taW 
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Pronoun 1 . 
or Suffixum Verbi . 

B. 

With/wfo energicum. 


-3_1 

• - 7 • v 


not found. 


ni_i 

T T 


(see § $8,k) 

these forms are 
not found. 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nominis 
(Pron. possessivum). 


A. 

Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

'-r— my (prop. gen. 
met). 


1, *h-, in 
pause 

TJ, W, CM 


thy 

(prop. 

tui). 


VI, 1; VU1, t (ri) his 
(i tins and situs). 
ij; iV; n JLher. 

O; (U^L) wr . 

S; JV J- 


► your . 


o-T-, 

to^L* 

ft, ft, f-r- 


their. 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual, 
ary. 


thy. 


T 4 

*IV 

iV. V. ,n V* to. 

.T_l Afr. 

T V 

*JV<wr. 


1- jwr. 


«3?V| 

svf 

orp_, toV* 

17- 


their. 


1 Fonns with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses are rare. 
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Paradigms. 


B . Strong 




Qal. 


Niph'al. 

PCel 

Perf Sing . 3. m. 

tep* 

133* 

•• T 

jbp* 

*»P3* 

irap, i>?P* 

if 


mas* 

rupg* 

n^epj* 

n^>P* 

2. m. 


mas* 

T t~ T 

roiSp* 

?£??* 

ni4p* 

2 ./. 


rras 

1 x- r 

robp 

nj>op? 

n^op 

1. c. 

'nbpp 

'mas 


'nbopJ 

'nbop 

Plur. 3. c. 

% 

*133 

S l T 

«?? 

iop? 

*sp 

2 . 

Dnirap* 

nmas* 

* t -1 

Droop* 

Dn|>ppj 

Dnjwp 

2./ 

$0? 

1 m 

«???? 

jnjjopa 

^|wp 

i. r. 

uj>D2 

«ias 

5- ▼ 


«j*opa 

obop 

Inf. i>bp,*ias* 



tapn* 

i>op* 

Inf. absol. 

ifop* 


btopj, itopn* 

bttp,i>tep* 

Imp . •S/« l § r . 2. w. 

i>bp* 


133* 

- X 

!>ppn* 

i»op* 

2./ 

'^op* 



'^>gn* 

'!«P* 

.P&r. 2. w. 

&>P 


*133- 


6*e 

2./ 


. 13133 * 

t x - ; 

njb&pn* 

™i4p* 

Impf Sing. 3. /w. 

i>b£* 

nsa'* 

- : • 

« w 

i>o^* 

^»P|* 

3 

kpn 

1S3FI 


^opn 


2. /n. 

tepn 

issn 


bepn 

i>egi 

2./ 

'tepn* 

'133fl* 

•: : • 


s^* 

'fcppn* 

1. r. 

'*** 

133K 

- : v 



!»pk 

/ 7 «r. 3. «». 


n33' 

: x • 




3/ 

nj!>&pn* 

nnsan* 

T I- 1 * 


njbppn* 

njfjBpn* 

2. m. 

»!?D|Sn 

naan 

s : • 


ii>Djjn 


2./. 

njtepn 

nnsan 

T X- S • 


na>6@n 

™j»pn 

1. r. 

tep? 

1333 

■ X • 



5>opj 

Shortened Impf (fussive). 


Pari. act. $>C>i>* 133 JtoQ i>BpD* 

pass. ^BjJ* 
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Verb. 


Pu'al. 

HipKU. 

HopKal. 

Hithpdel. 


^opn* 

lo|?n* 

^Bpnn* 


nVojjri* 

n^n* 

n^in* 



?W* 

ntepnn* 

ni>»p 

nbopn 

?frW 

fi^pnn 


'nfwpn 

'?|^n 

'Fibapin 




linspnn 

DFljw^ 


Dn|«?n 

Dnirapnn 

JRj>B£ 


Pjh 1 ? 1 ? 

}nl«ipnn 


«!»?••? 

u H?i?n 

ujragnn 

wanting. 


wanting. 

^Bpnn* 



l??n* 

lopnn* 


i>pi>n* 


bogpn* 


'^ppn* 


'insgnn* 

wanting. 

<^ppn 

wanting. 

tapnii 


ro^R* 


nj^ipnn* 


^pir* 

kp* 

lopv* 


VojJn 

1??r 

logRR 


1*950 


^epriR 

;^n* 

'I'bijr* 

'^i?r 

'{»BgnR* 


^9?« 


teen* 

^BP? 

^2>p 

*»& 

b&&\\ 

njirapn* 

fu^n* 

nabopri* 

njltaenn* 



^epn 

*tagRR 

fij^n 

nj^jB 

njl&jsR 

nji^pnR 

^053 

I'OjM 


lopn? 

tep* 
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Paradigms. 


B. Strong 




Qal. 

Niph'al. 

pea. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

bejj* 

T13* 

•* T 

|bp* tepr ! 

?PP, i»P* 

3 / 


mas* 

t : i» 

n»5* n^epa* 

ntep* 

2. m. 

9&p* 

mas* 

» :-t 

9^* 

n54p* 

2./. 


mas 

1 s- T 

n?bp nj»p? 

n!>pp 

1. c. 

'nbpp 

*rnaa 

'9365 'n|»pp? 

'nj»P 

Plur. 3. c. 

% 

VD3 

: i T 

UDjJ ^pp? 


2. TIL 

0J?i®p* 

Drnaa* 

v 1 

Droop* DnfippJ 

Dnbpi? 

a./ 

$>op 

191?? 

19?9P W&? 

t$«e 

I. c . 


0133 

t 

«6p ubpp? 


Inf. 


i>ppn* 


Inf. absol. 

^05* 


itopj, i>bpn* 

tep.ifcp* 

Imp. Sing. 2. 07. 



aaa* i>ppn* 


2./ 

'5>pp* 


na?* '|>ogn* 


.P&r. 2. 



naa • ^psn 

*H>e 

2./ 

™^P* 

nj*]33* nijrapn* 

™| 4 p* 

Impf. Sing. 3. jw. 

tep;* 

naa'* 

- : • 

• top!* ^>pp!* 


3-/ 

tepn 

naan 

i>epn 

bopn 

2. 0f. 

ifopn 

naan 

Vppn 


2./ 

■6ppn* 

naan* 

.|»an* 

'!«P9* 

1. c. 


naa« 

- : v 

taw 


Plur. 3.01. 


naa? 

^9j£ 


3 / 

rp&pn* 

rmaan* 

r : • 

*}ta?n* 

njijppR* 

2. 07. 

^ppn 

naan 

^ejjn 


2. /. 

nj|»lopn 

roiaan 

T s- s • 

nj^pn 

rubtSpn 

i. r. 

Vtopa 

naaa 

-: • 

tej?? 

Jrap? 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 

Pari. act. 

i>p|5* 

naa 

•• T 

Itop ^9P?* 

^BgD* 


pass. 


Digitized by LjOOQie 




Stromg i'cri. 


539 


Verb. 


PmaL 

&#*£. 

HapSoL 



br$r* 

te?* 

ter*?* 

ter 

.".V€grr« 

ter* 

teCT* 

ter 

Biopy 

tesr 

teer* 

J=6b3 

teen 

ter 

nSacrn 


•rtopn 

*tew 

teste 



te? 

ter 

rte 

wiopn 

rte? 

Opter 

*>te 

^Aopn 

ter 

te«r 

«te 

ter 

«te? 

oSafryi 

nnting. 

Vopn* 

warning. 

ter* 

te* 

i*?pn* 

ter 

ter* 


^Ppn* 


ter* 


'frppn* 


'ter* 

wanting. 

^Ppn 

wanting. 

ter 


rote** 


«?ter* 

ter 

te?!* 

ter 

ter 

te? 


te? 

ter 

te? 

te? 

te? 

ter 

ter 

'{rppn* 

ter 

'ter* 

^*5 


te* 

ter 

^P' 

* v: 

tepi 

’te 

ter 

nj^B* 

njfiopR* 

"?te?* 

njter* 

6b^b 

^■epn 

te? 

<ter 

hj^b 

n?te 

te?? 

njter 

te? 


tei 

te?J 

bay* 


ter* 

te9* te?* 
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Paradigms. 


C. Strottg Verb 


Suffixes 

i •Swag'. 2 m. 2 Sing./. 3 m. 

Per/. Qal 3. m. 

3/ 

2. m. 

2./ 

1. c . 

/7#r. 3. r. 

2. m. 

1. f. 

■Si ^ ^ 

nGte ^9? j 

'wi>ep — — | 

*rri^ — — 

T nb ? TPfe? | 

Wli>BP — — 

*$9P1 

. 

vinjopt 

xn^bpj 

vwi»p| 

ipibop) 

wfobepj 

vdyaq 

wnjrap 

VflOf®? 

Inf. Qal 

e a * 


Imp. Qal 2. '$3? — — 

(from an Imperf. in a '?P^) 

Vljop 

Imp/. Qal 3. m. j 

'?&?! liW! ^99! 

«£w 

'«*?!* lflfc && 

VwSlT 

- n • 

3. »». ) 

with N&n energ.) 

1 

& 

1 


Plur . 3. w. 

'»!?d^ ^ 99! 

vvbap. 

Ptrf Pi'll 3. m. 

'?^sp ’jkp ifrjP 

to# 




Digitized by 


Google 




Strong Verb with Suffixes. 


54i 


with Suffixes. 


3 Sing.f 1 Plur. 

2 Plur. m. 

2 Plur./. 

3 Plur. m . 

3 Plur.f. 



wanting. 

wanting. 

l Q ^p) 

l Q ^J 

£9? 

n$ep 

un^ip 

— 

— 

onHbp 

wanting. 

nrii>Dj? 


— 

— 


wanting. 

n*n5>pp 

U'nbop 

— 

— 

D'ni>Bj5 

wanting. 

iTnirap 

— 

M'rtap 

wanting. 

trnj)Dp 

fPI^Op 

9 % 

0% 

wanting. 

wanting. 

D^Dp 

tf> 91 ? 

wanting. Wlbgp 

— 

— 

wanting. 

wanting. 

n&ep 

— 

Dpuirap 

wanting. 

oufrap 

wanting. 

r6op 

u&p 

fWW) 

Im&pJ 

wanting. 

D^ep 

$95 

jtfWl 

uifcp 

— 

— 


— 

($?£] 
. nek** 

TV ▼: • 

lw 

u!>bp? 

aefcl* 


wanting. 

D^Dp? 

wanting. 

ni£f>p? 


— 

— 

— 

— 

rvliapK 

wifep; 

03 ^ 

wanting. 

ntap; 

wanting. 

abtsp 

»&? 

wanting. 

wanting. 

a)y> 

frje 
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542 


Paradigms. 

D. Verbs primae gutturalis. 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

HipKil, 

HopKaL 

Perf Sing , 3. m. 

ipy 


''m* 

Tojin* 

ipjsn* 

3 / 



mow* 

, tvw 

rviTijin 

mp?a* 

2 , m. 

mpy 


nTbja 

moyn 

FlTDjn 

2.f 

n-ipy 


nqpyj 

pnoyn 

rnpyn 

1. c. 

wipy 


WIDW 

wipyn 

'nnpyn 

Plur, 3. c. 

noy 

: i T 



mm 

• v:jt 

vipyn 

2. m. 

Dmoy* 

v 


on™ 

v : ” f:r? 

Dmoyn 

v : - f:r? 


2 ./. 

tew 




m? 

1. c, 



s“ vj»v 

UTpyn 

unpyn 

Inf', 

nbjj* 


no^n« 

Toyn* 


Inf, absol. 

■rioy 

ejbKn, iSojjj * 

noyn* 

npyn* 

Imp, Sing, m. 

nbr 

PE)* 

lo^n* 

tosp 


/■ 

Plur, m. 

npy 

noy 

’P]n 

'Toyn 

•SI™ 

npyn 

’I'D?? 

vrpyn 

wanting. 

/■ 

ru-t6y* 

njptn* 

roTpyrj 

nnoyn 


Imp/,Sing, 3. m. 


Re* 

now* 

- T|~ 

*I'D£* 

nojr* 

3/ 

nbgn 

PI™, 

noyn 

Tpyn 

npyn 

2. m: 

nb^n 

PI™ 

n»yn 

- T|~ 

Toyn 

no?;? 

2 ./. 

■npyn* 

'Pinn* 

'*n»yn 

• J |T •• 

'n'pyn 

noyn* 

1. c. 

nbjfN* 

PI™ 

''m 

•np^K 


Plur, 3. m. 

vroyj.* 

’pier 

noy* 

: n~ 

n'pjr. 


3/ 

n3*|bj|R rupinm 

rmpym 

njToyn 

nnoyn 

2. m. 

noyn 

TO 

noyn 

!|t~ 

ri'pym 

npyn 

2,f 

rmSyn n 

TO- 

nnpyn 

nnoyn 

nnoyn 

t :-fj|T 

1. c. 


pin?. 

''m 

Tpyj 


Shortened Impf, (Jussive), 



H»p. 


Part, act. 

*»oi> 



nn?gp* 


pass . 

•noy 




TOPO 

Tfl| r 
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Verbs mediae gutturalis. 543 


E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Pi'el. 

Piial. 

Hithpdel. 

Ptrf Sing. 3. m. 

ants' 

- T 

onf'a 


vy 

*jiann* 

3 •/ 

none** 

t -;it 

none'a* 

T -J | * 

naia 

t : r - 

PVM 

naiann 

TUT 1 • 

2. m. 

none* 

T * • ▼ 

FIDnts'l 

T i - | • 

naia 

T l 

POTS 

naiann 

▼ ; ~t 1 • 

2./. 

none* 

i : - ▼ 

noneto 

1 s - * • 

naia 

.. 

B 3 iS 

J j 

naiann 

1 t “T J • 

1. c. 

♦mane* 

• : - T 

'RDne '3 

*naia 

’roii 

'naiann 

• • T J • 

3. r. 

tents'* 

tony?* 

toia 

:r 

* 31 ^ 

:i 

naiann 

1 |T J • 

2. W. 

Dricn^ 

DTlDn^O 


DPDIjl 

v j - 1 

onaiann 

v : “t s • 

2./. 

jrupnp 

inonK'j 


J 9 T-? 

jnaiann 

I. **. 

Done* 

! " ▼ 

uon^j 

Dana 

«31& 

t 

uaiann 

S “T 1 • 

Inf. 


.onj'n 

vy 

wanting. 

^iann* 

Inf. absol. 

Dints' 

▼ 

Dints'! 

: • 

vy 


Imp. Sing. m. 

ont?* 

Dn^n 

vy 


ipann* 

/• 

’Dnts'* 

• *ir 

’pntj'n* 

’313* 

• “JIT 

wanting. 

'v™] 

Plur. m. 

vane' 

-:i- 

«Dntfn 

-:p • 

fcl3 

-JIT 

[ttiann 

/■ 

ruDne? 

t : - 1 

naon^n 

T : -|r * 

naaia* 

t • — t 


naaiann 

t ; -T s • 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

one** 

- 1 • 

on^ 

vy* 

vy* 

Tpair* 

3/ 

Dntfn 

-1 • 

Dn^n 

vy? 

vy? 

spann 

2. m. 

ontfn 

* 1 • 

orijj'n 

vy? 

Tfi? 

:pann 

2.f 

'Dntpn* 

. . . 

'Dne'n* 

• “JIT • 

"aian 

•-sr * 

[?Tfr] 

raw»] 

I. C. 

arista 

- : v 

on^tt 

vy* 


aiana 

1 **t : v 

Plur. 3. m. 

tone* 

torus'' 

-:r • 

*313’ 

"J'TJ 

Wli’ 

: 1 j 

*aian' 

J|T J • 

3-f- 

naontfn 

t : - 1 • 

naon^n 

naaian 

Tt "Ti 

naaihn 

naaiann 

T J “T J * 

2. m. 

tOflC'n 

ton^n 

“JfT • 

toian 

ir: 

ttibn 

: 1 ; 

ttiann 

J|T J * 

2. f. naonts'n 

/* t: - 1 • 

napn^n 

naaian 

t; --t : 

naaihn 

naaiann 

t : --T : • 

I. C. 

Dncft 

on^a 

vy 

tjiia 

vy?> 

Impf. with Suff. 

vion®* 

- T *. 





Part. act. 

ony 

antfa 

viy 


!|iano* 

pass. 

Dents' 



vyy 
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544 


Paradigms. 


F. Verbs 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Pi'iL 

Perf. Sing . 3. m. 



r£e>* 

3 / 

vxfyo 

nnjy? 

nnW 

2. m. 

Finjfe* 

9 #» 


2 .f 

nr£e>* 

rin^j* 

nn^* 

1. r. 

wije> 

'nn^? 

»nn^ 

/ 7 «r. 3. c. 


inixto 

ink* 

2. 0Z. 

and# 


ow$e> 

*■/. 




1. c. 


ui$s >3 

«n& 

Inf. 




Inf \ absol. 




Imp. •SV«£ r . 01. 

n^* 

n^n* 

n^e>* 

/ 

'nj*' 


>nW* 

/V«r. z«. 

inte 

inten 


/ 

ran^* 

njn^Vn 

ronjy* 

Imp/. Sing. 3. zn. 


n^« 

n^* 

3 -/ 

n^n 

n^fn 

r^eta* 

2. z». 

n^n 


r£e*n 

2./ 

»n|yn 

vilnsto 

• : it • 

vi^rn 

1. r. 

n^K 

x*m 


/ 7 #r. 3. z». 




3 / 

njn^n* 

run^yn* 

njn^n* 

2. z». 

vijyn 

inbtfn 

inWa 

2 .f 

njn^Vn 

njn^R 

njn^n 

i. r. 

niy? 

n^j 

r&tf? 

Shortened Impf {Jussive). 



Impf with Suff. 

• -t : • 



Part. act. 

nte* 

n ^3 

nWn* 

**• - s 

pass. 

tybv* 
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Verbs tertiae gutturalis. 


545 


tertiae gutturalis . 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Hithpdel. 


rrfen* 

n&n 

n^RB*n* 

nnW 

nn'fen 

T * J • 

nnWn 

T : : r 

nr6ne>n 

T j - * • 


nn&n 

nnfen 

pin^nB'n 

nn^V* 

nn^n* 

nn^n* 

rin^Wn* 

'rin^V 

wniyn 

'nn^n 

'f'n£nt?n 

VlW 

vr&ri 

inijB'n 

vi^n^n 

DFM$B* 

QRn^n 

Dnn^n 

onn^wn 

vaftt 

JPin^n 

inn^n 

inn^B^n 

urAV 

un^n 

un^n 

unfe&n 


rpfen* 


rfenfn* 


nbefa* 

r6s?n* 



n^n 




vpjyn 


'n>»rirn 

wanting. 


wanting. 



njn^n 


run^iB^n* 


n*^£* 

n^ T 

r^rie* 

r&tfn 

rp^n 

fiesta 

r£ne»n 

n^n 

rp^n 

n^n 

n^neto 

'nWn 

w^n 

'n^pri 

'n^piB>B 



n ^K 

n^nefa 

vi;>efc 



intae* 

nji$efo 

njn^n 

run^n 

T J * | T 

'13n^PIB»Fl* 

viWn 

vrferi 

VI^B 

V^PItPTI 

nan^n 

njn^n 

njn^n 

nin^FiB'n 

r&tso 

rp^j 


r&nw 




« 

1 

fc, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


n^n^D* 

nWo 

▼ N J 

n &9 



n n 
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546 Paradigms. 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 



Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Perf Sing. 3 . m. 

on, 3?p* 

003, 303* 

if- 

non, 1*030 

fOM* 

T - T 

2 . m. 

rrtap* 

rriapa* 

2 ./. 

nOp 

rrtaDJ 

** s 

1 . c. 

vrtap 

'rtaoj 

• *: 

Plur. 3 . c. 

«sn, 030 

- > -x|T 

003 

2 . m. 

onOo 

* 

onOps 

2 f 

trtao 

jrrtap? 

1 . c. 

uiap 

u\ioi 

Inf. 

3b* 

apn* 

Inf absol. 

3t30 

T 

aten, oon 

Imp. Sing. m. 

3b* 

3DH 

/■ 

06 * 

opn* 

Plur. m. 

ob 

opn 

/ 

[n?|D] 

QVIW] 

Impf. Sing. 3 . m. 

3 b :*^K§ 6 7> 3B!'* 

ap;* 

3 •/ 

abn Rem. 3 ) abn 

apn 

2 . m. 

abn abn 

apn 

2./ 

oBn* oon 

• T . j . 

opn* 

I. c. 

3btt 30K 

« T v 

ap? 

Plur. 3 . m. 

Ob' OD' 

T < s * 

op; 

3/ 

nj’|on* [nobn] 

[njop^i] 

2 . m. 

oBn odd 

T : • 

opn 

2 f 

[nricn] [nobn] 

puopn] 

1 . c. 

abj abs 

3D3 

Impf. with Wdw consec. 3 DM* (pause 3bj|) 

Impf. with Suff. 

'330'* 

• •• n : 


Part. act. 

330 

303 

r r 

pass. 

30D* 

T 

(Jem. napj) 
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Verbs mediae geminatae or double v. 547 


or double 9. 


Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Po'el. 

Po'al 

3pn, 3pn* 

awn* 

33to* 

aato 

naon* 

naovi 

T - 

naato 

T-X 1 

naate] 

rrtapn* 

rrtapvi] 

naate 

naata 

▼ : - 

ntiDn 

rrtawn 

Fiaato 

naato 

'rrtaDn 

• * “X 

['rtapw 

'naato 

'rnato 

iVin, xapn 

SlpVl 

xaato 

xaato 

"X | 

Drtaon 

t • -x 

ortepw] 

DPOato 

t : - 1 

DRaafp 

jrtopn 

jrtapn 

jnaalp 

jnaato 

xriaDn 

• ~t 

priawn 

xsaata 

: - 

[uaato 

3on* 


aato 


3DH 

*• T 


aato 

[aalo] 

non* 

•• T 


aaio 


'3DH 


"aato] 


xaon 

" T 

wanting. 

uato 

wanting. 

pvten 


[roaato 


3D' 3D'* 

*• ▼ 

3D', 3D** 

"S» 

aato 

•• X 

aaio;] 

3Dn 

— T 

apvi] 

aatan 

•• < 

aato 

- 1 

non 

•• ▼ 

apw 

aaton 

•• : 

aaton 

- 1 

papn] 

'3p«* 

■oateni 

• -1 1 t J 

'aaton 

* ~S 1 « 

SDK 

•• T 

[3WK 


aaton 

*3D' *3D' 

) " T 

I3D* 

xaato 

111 

aato 

“X 1 t 

nraon* 

T V • I 

ru'ipvp]* 

puaaton] 

naaaton 

T I - | 

^on 

X3pW 

uaton 

**1 1 1 

xaaton 

1 1 

nrion 

T »• 1 

nraovi 

T * - | 

ruaatan] 

fuaaion 

T X “ < 

3D3 

•• r 

[3DU 


[aatea 

non 

VT- 

'japj* (taap’) 

'jaato 

•“*i 11 


3DD* 


aatao 



3 D*D 

T 


aatoo 

T X 


n n 2 
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546 Paradigms. 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

Perf Sing . 3 . m. 

DTI, 33D* 


DCO, 303* 

3 / 

man, naao 

t - 1 t“J|T 


naos* 

T - T 

2 . m. 

rrtao* 

T • 


rrtaps* 

2 ./. 

niap 


ntaD3 

■ : 

1 . c. 

♦rrtao 


♦rrtaos 

• - : 

Plur. 3 . c. 

nan, *aao 

- > -j|r 


*303 

- T 

2 . w. 

orrtap 


orrtaos 

r -: 

2 ./ 

jrtap 


jrrtaps 

1 . r. 

uiap 


xrtaps 

Inf. 

ab* 


apn* 

Inf. absol. 

atao 

T 


aten, opn 

Imp . aSY/*^. /w. 

ab* 


apn 

/ 

*a6* 


'apn* 

/7«r. 01 . 

*a6 


*apn 

/ 



PV?W] 

Impf. Sing. 3 . m. 

3b i* tte § 6 7( 

abf* 

2B'* 

3-/ 

abn Rem. 3 ) 

abn 

apn 

2 . m. 

abn 

abn 

apn 

2.f 

"aBn* 

'asn 

• s • 

♦apn* 

1 . c. 

abtt 

T 

ab« 

ap§ 

Plur. 3 . m. 

ttD' 

▼ 

*a©' 

: • 

apj 

3/ 

nj'aon* [njaisn] 

[njapp] 

2 . m. 

abn 

aon 

t • 

apn 

2 ./ 

[n ? acn] [njabn] 

[nj'apn] 

1 . r. 

abj 

ab? 

ap3 

Impf with Waw consec . apjl* (pause abjl) 

Impf with Suff. 

'330'* 

• •• s : 



Part. act. 

aab 


aw 

r r 

pass . 

aao* 

T 


{fern. nap3) 
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Verbs mediae geminatae or double v. 


or double V. 


HipKU. 

HopKal. 

Po'el. 

Po'al. 

apn, aon* 

apvi* 

33lD* 

33lD* 

naon* 

T ** •• 

naovi 

T - 

naato 

T-J 1 

naalp] 

rtaDn* 

T 

rtapvt] 

H33lD 

T X ~ 

malo 

▼ s - 

nlaon 

ntawn 

- i 

D33t0 

rmlo 

3 X ” 

'rtaon 

. . -j 

['rtapw 

’FD3to 

vaate 

^nn, apn 

«pvi 

133lD 

“J 1 

aalo 

n i 

onbon 

v • 

Drtopvi] 

DnaalD 

1 

onaalp 

jrtopn 

jrfapvi 

JFiaalD 

jriaalp 

ulaon 

[Ulapxn 

UaflD 

[\333lD 

non* 


aato 


aon 

— T 


aato 

[3310] 

son* 

•• T 


33lD 


raon 


'aslp] 


aon 

" T 

wanting. 

aato 

wanting. 

PW!] 


[nj33te 


ap:, ap;* 

3D', 3D** 

33lD* 

** t 

3310^3 

3DFI 

*• T 

apvi] 

aaton 

•• X 

salon 

aon 

H ▼ 

ap*n 

salon 

“ 3 

aalDn 

- 3 

rww 

'SOW 

'aalpn] 

'331DR 

* -X 1 « 

SDK 

•• T 

[ap« 

P?^ 

aalDK 

X3D' GD' 

- T 


X331D' 

111 

aalo* 

“X 1 t 

nrapn* 

rwaovn* 

TV- 1 J 

[njaalDn] 

nsaalDn 

T X - < 

tapn 

ttpft 

aalon 

“i i * 

X331DR 

-X 1 1 

nr*aon 

T V J 

nrawn 

TV | 

nj33to] 

njaalDn 

aoa 

•• T 

[3BU 

[331D3 

[aalD3 

aon 

TT- 


* 


'33DJ* (D330J) 

'333lD' 

•••-x II 


app* 


33<DD 

- j 



a wd 

r 


aalDD 

T X 


n n 2 
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548 Paradigms. 


H. Verbs ft. 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Hiph'd. 

Hoph'al. 

Perf. Sing . 3. m. 

3/ 

2. m. 

2.f 

1 . r. 

/7#r. 3. c. 

2. 01. 

2./ 

1. c. 

regular. 

Pm* 

nebs 

t : • 

npaa 

'npaa 

aP?a 

DTIpaa 

ITIpM 

aapM 

P*an* 

np*an 

▼ • • 

npan 

Win 

'npan 

ap^n 

tanpan 

jnpan 

aapan 

pan* 

~ X 

npan 

t : \ 

nran 

t: 

nran 

a : ”x 

'nwn 

• : *\ 

awn 

: n 

tanpan 

* : “ x 

jnp?n 

aapan 

Inf. 

nPa* 

V V 

bfaa* 

wan 

•*T • 


Pan* 

“ X 

Inf. absol. 

Pty 

tyaan, atfaa 

Pan* 

Pan* 

M \ 

Imp . *SV«g r . m. 

Pa* 

bb?* 

irun 

pan* 


/. 

'Pa 

'bw 

'paan 

'p'an 


Plur. m. 

aPa 

abo: 

swan 

\e*an 

wanting. 

/. 

natfa 

t: “ 

nabba 

r: : 

narSan 

t : -t • 

rtaran 

r : 


Impf.Sing. 3. 

tif? 

bb;* 


ti*v* 

P3'* 

”X 

3-/ 

c^n 

bkn 


ti*W 

- Pan 

“ X 

2 . 01 . 

Pan 

bbn 


wan 

ran 

• v 

2 ./ 

'Pan 

• : • 

'bBn 


njhan 

'Pan 

•:x 

1 . c. 


bb« 


t^aat 

P 3 K 

Plur . 3. fli. 

aPa' 

s* 

ab^ 

regular. 


aPT 

3/ 

njffe 

nabbn 


natwh 

r : •• - 

naPan 

t; - x 

2 . 01 . 

aran 

^BFI 


«*an 

apan 

2.f. 

[naPan 

naban] 


[narah] 

[na^an] 

I. c. 

Paa 



«*aa 

Pm 

-x 

Shortened Impf (Jussive). 



p£* 


Part. act. 

PaS 


paa* 

T • 

(5*30* 


pass. 

T 




Pao 

r x 
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Qal. Niph'al. HipKtl. HopKal. 

P"f- "m 


Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 


Jnf. 

Inf. absol '. 


ta**! 

taw 

taan taw 

• “Sr ir 

wanting, wanting. 

Imp. Sing. m. 

fcr 

i>>tn 

- r 1- 

ta$n 

/ 


Ac. 

Ac. wanting. 

Plur. m. 

^ 3 K 

• • 



f 

p^a 



Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

ta^* (in pause 

ta** 

- ▼ r* 

ta** ion’* 

• -sr “t:i» 

3 / 

b> 3 tb) 

Ac. 

Ac. Ac. 

2. m. 

byte 



2./. 

'ta<n 



1. 

ta<* 



/ 7 #r. 3. m. 

^atf 

: 1 



3 / 

njjota 



2. 01. 

^pt<n 



2 •/• 

["$*»] 



1. c. 

tab 



Impf. with Wow ) 

■mtrt* 

V 



j 

consec. 7 

ta$* 



Part. act. 

ta« 

tao 

tv: ir 


pass. 



^9 
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Paradigms . 


K. Weak Verbs , 






NipKal. 

Perf. Sing . 3. jw. 


OB*' 

- T 


aefa* 

3/ 




ratfa* 

t j 1 

2. fflr. 




radb 

*•/• 




rar\j 

1. r. 




vodta 

/7«r. 3. r. 


regular. 

iae*a 

1 1 

2. m. 




nnark 

* s - | 

*•/• 





i. r. 




oaefa 

Inf. 


rad* 

VT 


ae*jn* 

Inf, absol. 


aW; 


wanting. 

Imp . •Sttag'. 

in, atf* 


aefyn* 

/- 




• zp* 

/V#r. jw. 


1 


uenn 

t w * 

/ 




pwfo] 

Impf Sing . 3. jw. 

' 3^* 

- ^ 


ae$* 

3-/ 



eh'n 

ae^? 

2. /w. 

atfn 


Bh'n 

agtjn 

2./ 



*$h*i 

'atfin 

• : p • 

1. f. 

am? 


Bh'l* 

aeto* 

/Y*r. 3. w. 

ue* 


fc’Tv 

ue* 

X |r • 

3-/ 

rtjvn 


[npbi'R] 

[™arjn] 

2.0?. 

xarn 

S l~ 


Whvi 

* r 

opjn 

2./ 

[njadn] 


PW??] 

pjae’jn] 

1. **. 

aeb 


tfy: 

atfj? 

Shortened Impf (Jussive). 




Impf with Waw consec. 3®*}* 




Part. act. 

ae* 



aefa* 

pass. 

aW; 
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'"D {for 


L. Verbs properly *"d. 

Hiph'tt. 

Hoph'al. 

Qal. 

Hiph'fl. 

anjfai* 

3BVI« 

ao* 

“T 

a^vj* 

na^n 

natrvi 

▼ : 1 


na'D'n 

T • — 

pia&fri 

ro&n 

T J “ 


roo'n 

narirt 

1 : - 

naeftn 

t s - 


nao'n 

vnefa 

'Ba&n 


wo'n 

• : - 

1 1 

regular. 

own 

DRat^n 

vs- I 

onaeta 

v : - 1 


onao'n 

fnatrta 

JF13BVI 


jrao’n 

oaefa 

uae*n 

: - 


uaem 

a'Bta* 

ar*n* 

ato* 

s 

a’o'n* 

atfin* 


ate; 

aovi* 

atfn* 



ao*n* 

'a'^n 



'a'O'n 

sa'Srtn 

wanting. 


O’D'n 

[nj^n] 



[naaS'n] 

a'Wi* 

ae** 

30*1* 

a'B’j* 

a*?fin 

aeta 

aB'n 

awn 

a'fUn 

aeta 

ao*j? 

3'D'FI 

'a'E^n 

'a^vi 

"m 

'a'D'n 

a^tt 

aeta 

a b^k 

3WJ 



*atr 

: i* 


[njaitfa] 

fuaeta 

T 1 - 

njao'n 

['■?»?] 


U^VI 

com 

: Y 

awn 

[njaenn] 

[njarw] 

[nja&n] 

njap'n] 

a^j 

atfo 

ao'3 

TO 

3WV>* 



ao” 

3^*1 


ae^i 

ao«t 

v -- 

a'pto* 


ao' 

IK'D 


2VXQ* 

a»j 
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Paradigms. 


M. Weak 




Qal. 

NipKal. 

Hiph'Q. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

" 05* 

no* 

Dip}* 

m*;* 

3/ 

no|* 

nno* 

nrtpj* 

nc^n* 

2. m. 

TO 

wig* 

rrtcupj] 

rrto»pn* 

2./. 

nog 

m 

[rrtcapa 

nto'pn 

1. c . 

'nop 

'RD 

'rfwpj 

vrfo’Ej 

Plur . 3. r. 



wip} 

®T?n 

2. w. 

Drop 

TO 

onto^a 

nnto’pn 

r r r-i 

*•/• 

[TO 

[jw> 

inirtpj] 

WTO 

1. **. 


urto 

s - 

[uicqa 

DiD'pn 

Inf. 


D*p* 

Dipn* 

D^n* 

Inf. absol. 


nip* 

JiD}, Dipn* 

Dpn* 

Imp. Sing. m. 


mp* 

Dipn* 

OP?* 

/• 


'W* 

['Dipn] 

vpn* 

/Vwr. m. 


nap 

wipn 

tt’pn 

/• 


njt£* 


["?#?] 

Impf. Sing. 3. 0*. 

mpj* 

Dip;* 

D^* 

3/ 


o*PR 

Dipn 

D^R 

2. 01. 


wpn # 

Dipn 

trpfl 

2 .f. 


'ttpn* 

[’Dipn] 

’D'pn* 

I. C. 


wp* 

Dip* 

o^k 

Plur. 3. m. 


wpj 

wip; 


3 / W*?* 


"rfrw, n ?TO 

2. 01. 


wpn 

ttripn 

W*PR 

2./. 

nj’wpn 


[TO 1 ] 

I. 


ttpj 

trips 

m 

Shortened Impf. 


ef>;* 


oe»* 

Impf. with Waw 

consec. 

(pause 

051* 

Impf. with Suff. 




'jo*?)* 

Part. act. 


up* 

Dip}* 

D'pD* 

pass. 


wp* 
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Verbs, W. 


N. Weak Verbs , '"V. 


Jioph'al. 

Pi'lel. 

Pulal. 

Qal. 

NipKal. 

opn* 

BDip* 

Dcrip* 

T 

|to}» 

W] 

TO? 

TOP] 

rua* 

TT 

ratb] 

Ropn 

PIDCrfp 

FIDCrfp 

run* 

t : - 

niku 
▼ : 

ntppn 

[nocrtp] 

TOP] 

rof 

i i ~ 

[rrtJiap 

['nopn 

'JTO&P 

'BD^p 

TO] 

*rrtiiap 



WDi|J 

133 

T 


QRDpn] 

BROptf] 

DWp^p] 

taraa] 

See 

fnopa 

TO? 

tTOP 

WP 

Verbs n>. 

[wppn 

. [UODtp 

[«DOip 

fii 


opn* 

DB*p 


pa* 





ft* 



Doip 


rr 



TOP] 

wanting. 

'rl 








[njooip] 


— 


op** 

DDip) 

DpVr 



cpn 

Dcrfpn 

Dcrtpn] 

i*an 


Dpn] 

DDlpn 

Dtfpn 

^an 


vn 

TOP?] 

'Dtripn 

^Sn 


[DPK 

ODfpK 

[Dpfjtt 

b*iK 

• '9 



IDOlp 

-T r l I 

“J 'll 



n»pn] 

nptpoipp 

njtp^pn 



Wjpvjl 

1DD^|JPI 

ttotyn] 



[njcgw 

njo&pn 

njoip<pn 



ops 

[Dtrtpa] 

TO? 






* 





% 



, 33 y 1' 

* ** *1 


DDt pip 



1*? 

Dj»D* 


o^po 
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Paradigms. 


O. Weak 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

pen. 

Perf, Sing, 3. m. 

KYD* 

T T 

M^D 

•• T 

KYD3* 

T | • 

KXO 

3/ 

nttro 

r : it 

"Vi* 

HKYD3 

r : : • 

PW] 

2 . m. 

won* 

T T T 


HKYD3* 

T ~ X * 

rnoo* 

2 •/ 

niao 

nttbip 

J1KYD5 

.. | . 

[root?] 

1. c. 

tinxo 

• T T 

'n«&> 

'HKYDJ 

. .. | . 

»ntao 

Plur, 3. c. 

*KYD 
: r 

*60 

: r 

UOO? 

ttara 

1 * 

2 , m. 

DDK YD 

T T 1 

DTIK^D 

V - i 

DTIKJfDi 

T •* t * 

DTIKYD 

T " • 

2./ 

[intoo] [jnK^] 

WPffl 

DW] 

1. c. 

UKYD 

T T 


[X3KVD3 

btflfe 

Inf. 

tOo 

: 


KYDH 

•• T • 

KXD 

Inf, absol. 

KtoD 

T 


tftTD3 

t * 

tfeg 

Imp. Sing. m. 

KYD* 

▼ s 


toon 

K«9 

/■ 

*KYD 

• * • 


"KXQTlJ 

W] 

Plur. m. 

*KYD 


itoran 

: it • 

lK|tp 

/ 

rDKYD* 

t v : 


[njKfen 

[njiao] 

Impf, Sing, 3. m. 

T t • 


KYD'* 

- r • 

IW 

3 •/ 

KYDH 

T t • 


KYDPl 

•• T * 

toon 

- s 

2 . m. 

KYDPl 

▼ : • 


kydpi 

toon 

•• - 1 

2,f, 

'KYDPl 


’K«an 

• S |f • 

rw] 

1. c. 

KYDK 

T t V 



KYDK 

Plur, 3. m. 

ttYD* 

: t • 


utst* 

* IT* 

*KYD» 

: “: 

3f 

njKYDn* 


.•dkydpi* 

T V ▼ • 

ruKYon* 

T V - t 

2. m. 

UC^DPI 


UCYDPl 

: rr • 

m 

2 •/ 

H3KYDPI 

T » t • 


rUKYDPI 

T V ▼ * 

njKYpn 

1. c. 

kydj 

T S * 


PW] 

KYD2 


Shortened Impf, (Jussive), 

Impf, with Suff, 

DKYD' *JKYD' 

•**r :•> hp t • 


'3KYD^ 

Part, act. 

tab 

KYD3 

t :• 

KYDO 

pass. 

KWD 
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Verbs, 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'il. 

Hoph'al, 

Hithpa'cL 


KW 

* I * 

vm) 

Nimnn] 

n«m 

T 1 X 

ration 

r • t • 

nttyon 

t : i x 

nwfpnn 

mm 

V « s 

mfon* 

» •• t • 


niefenn* 

mm 

•• X 

mmn 

-1 • 

ratyon 

" t X 

[ntxxpnn 

*mwo 

• •• X 

'ration 

. .. 8 . 

vision 

• «xx 

'ratipnn 

Mm 

X X 

wbn 

• X • 

rattan 

t t s 

XKJfpnn 

onttro 

T « \ 

onKron 

DTlNStpn 

onKxonn] 

Wfo 



tnwfpnn 

[UKXO 

[Utoori 

[fcKihpn 

[uxwferin 


tfson 


ttypnn 

wanting. 

K*Dn 

.. 8 - 

wanting. 

wanting. 


wron 

.. t - 


Kxonnj 


wion 


'K^onn 

wanting. 

wyon 

wanting. 

uxypnn 


[njKxon] 


[ruKxpnn 

rar v* 

▼ XI 

wm' 

• :~ 

Kyt£] 

KJftDTI^ 

•• “ X • 

wtnn] 

ttyon 

• X “ 

ttyon 

T X X 

ttypnn 

wran 

r x * 

iryon 

fctyon 

▼ 1 X 

Karonn 

- 1 . 

noon 

wynn 

wrnn 

• 1 I X 


MtOK 

▼ X“X 


fetyOtt 

» X X 

[twpnK 



X XX 


nation* 

f »M 

nation* 

T T I “ 

nation* 

r v : x 

[natwenn] 

wtron 

: x < 

wxon 

• i • 

utyon 

uopnn 

njKion 

njtwon 

rtiitt&n 

T V X X 

W] 

[t«03 

K7D3 

turn 

T XX 

[K*pn? 

tt^D' 

•• i ■ 

• •• • i* 




ttypno 

tttCD 

▼ XI 


K«3D 

T X X 
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556 Paradigms. 


P. Weak 



Qal. 

NipHal, 


Per/. Sing. 3 . m. 

nba* 

TT 

fa* 

•>* 

3/ 

"Cfo* 

nnjua* 

nnba* 

2. m. 


n* rrao* 

T • > T «f 

n'ft* 

2 ./. 

n'b| 

rvba 

M 2 . 


1. c . 

vS 

W&l 

wba, w& 

Plur, 3 . c. 


aba 

aba 

2. m. 



DTpba 

2 ./. 



wto] 

1. c, 



arba 

Inf. 

nlba* 

rrtban* 

rrtba* 

Inf, absol. 

rbi 

T 

npan, riba 

nba, rib| 

Imp, Sing, m. 

nba* 

- 1 

nisn* 

•T* 

bi, nba* 

/■ 

*ba* 

fa* 

’b?* 

Plur, m. 

aba 

fa 

aba 

/• 


PV&] 

["$] 

Impf Sing, 3 . m. 



n&* 

3 / 

fa 

n &> 

nfc? 

2. *i. 

fa 


nfc? 

V*-/ 


L'bjnj 

'ban* 

1. c . 


% 

fa 

Plur . 3 . 

x • 


fa 

3/ 

n fa* 

ntfiam 

ny^n* 

2. 0i. 

abtfl 

abw 

aban 

2,f, 

nj'^an 


na*ban 

t t- ; 

I. f. 

'fa 

[fa] 

n^aa 

Shortened Impf, 


!r 


Impf, with Suff. 

fa, fa. 



Part, act. 


n^a* 

n^o* 

pass. 

*aba* 
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Verbs, n"V. 


Pu'al. 

Hiph'tl. 

Hoph'al. 

Hithpdel. 

rM* 

T >. 

n H?* 

n H?* 

n^ann* 

™?H* 

nn!>an* 

nnj»an* 

fnnjiann] 

n*&* 

T “N 

jr jl, rrftn* 

nnwt* 

T •• J T 

jv^ann* 

pH] 

n* rv!>an 

“ *• s • 

pH?] 

[jvWnn] 


wjl, 'n'Hn 

wlaan 

wHim 

^3 

aj>an 

aj>an 

a^inn 

on'.H] 

ran* tan'ion 

v • ‘ v • 

nn'Jon] 

tan’bann 

v • - I • 

wH 

p'H?] 

jn\Hn 

fn^ann] 

pH 

aa'jian 

pH? 

pjonn 

nfo* 

HHHS'ISH 


n1j>ann* 


nb?n 

nban* 

••: r 



n!>an* 

-: - 


bann [n^ann] 


'Jon* 


’^ann 

wanting. 

a^an 

wanting. 

a^ann 


P'H*] 


[na^ann] 

n Hr 

n H-* 

%]* 

n^air* 

% 


n H? 

[n^ann] 

% 

nfe}B 

n H? 

n^ann 

-1 

'H** 

’i>an* 

4inn* 


^?K 

n H?* 

nWwa 

♦ - * T 

’H] 


’H: 

aW 


nj^w* 

na'5an* 

r v ; t 

[nafanr.] 

’Hp 

aHn 

’H? 

a^ann 

nj^jri 

nrjaan 

na»5an 

r v: r 

P?H™] 

Pfe? 


pH? 

n^ana 


w* 

v» 


W* 

iH- 


n^ao* n^ano* 

n^ao* n^?o* 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


The numbers refer to the pages, except where otherwise indicated. N. —note. 


A-sounds, 38 sq., 4a sq. 

Abbreviations, 28. 

Absolute cases, 482 N. 3. 

Abstract for concrete, 236: expressed by 
the feminine, 412 sq.: by the plural, 
417: with the article, 427. 

Accents, 18: names and laws of, 56 sqq.: 
of the poetical books, 59 sq. 

Accusative indicated by the termination 
fl_, 260 sqq.: by fit?, 379 *qq-: 
use of, 379 sqq.: accusative of the 
object, 379 sqq.: double accus., 388 
sqq.: accus. of the product or result, 
389 sqq.: looser subordination to the 
verb, 391 sqq.: accus. of place, 391 sq.; 
of time, 392 sq.; of cause, 393: ad¬ 
verbial, 393 sqq.: accus. after a passive 
verb, 408. 

Adjectives expressing condition, 393: 
periphrases for, 437 sq., 462,475 sq.: 
with the article, 429: in connexion 
with the substantive, 448 sqq.: as 
predicate in a noun-clause, 490 sq. 

Adverbs, 305: expressed by the verb, 
366 N. 3, 406 sq.: with suffixes, 
307 sq. 

Adversative clauses, 527. 

Afformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 
of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Agreement of members of a sentence in 
gender and number, 486 sqq. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 12, 23 sqq.: 
origin of, 26 sq. 

Alphabetic poems, 27. 

Anacoluthon, 533. 

Answers, affirmative, 501 : negative, 
501, 50 * 

Aphaeresis, 67 sq., 178 sqq., 194 sq. 

Apocope, 68: in verbs H"?, 222. 

Aposiopesis, 532 sq. 

Apposition, 433, 443 sqq.: in the wider 
sense, 447. 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 2, 7 sq., 
78, 80, 112, 121 sq., 128. 


Aramaic language and Aram&isms, 2, 7, 
14-16, 80 sq., 102 sq., 122, 128 N. 
2 and 3: Pi*€l, 143: Nfln epenthe- 
ticum, 162: Aramaic forms of verbs 
P"J h 183 sq.; or verbs V'JJ, 205 ; of 
verbs itv, 224: Aramaic termination 
of the fern., 233 sq. ; of the plural, 252. 

Archaisms, supposed, in the Pentateuch, 
13 - 

Article, no sqq.: syntax of, 424 sqq.: 
with demonstrative force, 424: de¬ 
termining the class, 426 sq.: in com¬ 
parisons, 427: with the attribute, 429: 
used as a relative, 469 sq. 

Ashdod, language of, 17. 

Aspirates, 31 sq., 54, 73 sq. 

Asseverations, 497. 

Assimilation, 67,153, i8osq.: of 1 and \ 
200 sq.: * Riick warts-Assimilation,'63. 

Assyrian language, 2 N. 1, 3. 

Asyndeton, see Construction. 

Attribute, its determination, 429 sqq.: 
its connexion with the substantive, 
448 sqq. 

Attributive ideas expressed by "J3 
to , 437 sq*» by the genitive, 462; 
by a substantive, 475 sq.: negative, 
expressed by a noun-clause, 507. 

Babylonian punctuation, 40 N. 1. 

B e gadk®phath, 19, 31, 53, 73 sqq. 

Canaanitish glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el-Amama, 11 N. 2. 

Cardinal numbers, 298 sqq. 

Case-terminations, remains of, 259 sqq. 

Cases absolute, 482 N. 2 : instrumental, 
486 N. 1. 

Casus pendens, 378, 482, 521. 

Causal clauses, 322, 352 sq., 518 sq. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 2. 

Changes of consonants, 66 sqq. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of words 
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in parallel members of a Terse, 368 n., 
480 n. 1. 

Circumstantial clauses, 474 sq., 515 sqq.: 
noun-clauses, 515 sq.: verbal, 479, 
516 sq. 

Citation, formulae of, 499. 

Cohortative, 131 sqq., 331 sqq. 

Coins, Hebrew, 10. 

Collectives, 414, 415 sqq.; their syntax, 
487 : with the plural of the attribute, 
449 sq.: with the plural of the pre¬ 
dicate, 487. 

Common gender, 410. 

Comparatio decurtata, 394 n.i, 452 N. 1. 

Comparative, expression of, 450 sqq. 

Comparative clauses, 526 sq. 

Compeimtory lengthening, 83, 89. 

Composition of words, 104, 235, 503 
N. 1; of particles, 305. 

Compound ideas in the plural, 420 sq.: 
with the article, 432 sq.: with suffixes, 
462. , 

Compounds formed by fcO with a sub¬ 
stantive or adjective, 503 N. 1. 

Concessive clauses, 525 sq. 

Condition, adjectives expressing, 393. 

Conditional sentences, 331, 330, 351 sq., 
519 sqq. 

Conjugations, or verba derivativa, 115 
sqq.: number and arrangement of, 

117 sq., 139 sqq.: the less common 
conjugations, 155 sqq. 

Conjunctions, 310 sqq. 

Consecutio tempo rum, 135, 344 sq. 

Consecutive clauses, 331, 531. 

Consonants, 23 sqq.: changes of, 66sqq.: 
pronunciation and division of, 28 sqq.: 
transcription of their names, 26 N. 2: 

9 weak' consonants, 33 : softening of, 
69. 

Constructio ad sen sum, 487: asynde- 
tos, 406, 501 N. 1 (a): praegnans, 

- 401 sqq. 

Contraction of vowels, 33 sq.; of con¬ 
sonants, 69 sq. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead of 
subordination, 405 sq. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal, 
how expressed, 476 sq. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, 2 sq., 6 N. 1, 7 N. 1. 

Dagei forte, 53 sq., 67 : orthophonicum, 
54: necessarium, compensativum, 
characteristicum, euphonicum, 69: 
conjunctivum, 70: dirimens, 71 sq.: 
affectuosum, firmativum, 72 : implici- 
tum, 75 sq.: omission of, 72 sq.; in 
the gutturals, 75; ini, 78; in verbs 
y^, 189 sq. 

DageS lene, 53, 54, 73 sq. 


Subjects. 

Dative, 400. 

Dativus commodi (and ethicus), 400: 
expressed by a suffix, 387. 

Desiderative sentences, 501 sqq. 

Determination of nouns, 421 sqq.: omis¬ 
sion of, 384 sq., 429 sq.: determination 
of proper names, 422 sq.: determina¬ 
tion by the article, 424 sqq.: by a fol¬ 
lowing determinate genitive, 431 sqq.: 
determination of numerals, 456 sq. 

Diminutives, 250 N. 1. 

Diphthongs, 33, 44 sq., 81 sqq. 

Distributive numerals, 458. 

Doubling (or sharpening) of consonants, 
53 67 sqq.: in gutturals, 75 sqq.: 

virtual doubling, 76: serves to intensify 
the idea of the stem, 144: virtual 
doubling of K, 175 sq.: omission of 
the doubling in verbs y"y, 183 sq., 
189 sq. 

Dual, 255 sqq.: with the plural of the 
attribute, 449; of the predicate, 489: 
in the numerals, 302, 458. 

E-sounds, 33 sq., 38, 44 sq. 

Elative, 246,450 n. 3. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 382: 
other cases of ellipse (real or appa¬ 
rent), 377, 394, 395 N.i, 456 sq., 486, 
511 N. 1. 

Emblematic Mashal, 526 N. 1. 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 384 
so., 422. 

Enallage of the gender, 463, 483. 

Epicene nouns, 410. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substantives, 
448 N. 3. 

Era, Jewish, 28. 

Ethiopic, 2. 

Exceptive clauses, 527 sq. 

Exclamations, 492, 495 sq., 502 sq. 

Extension, plurals of, 417. 

Feminine, terminations of the, 232 sqq.: 
formation of, 286 sqq.: in the constr. 
state, 259: in the plural, 253 sqq.: 
paradigms, 288 sqq.: use of the fern, 
form for abstracts and collectives, 412 
sqq.: dislike of using the fern, form, 
449,490 sq.: fern, forms of the infini¬ 
tive, 125, 179, i8r, 194 sq. 

Feminine pronoun ■* English it, 463, 
483 sq. 

Figura etymologies, see Schema etymo- 
logicum. 

Final clauses, 330, 335 sq., 530 sq. 

Formae mixtae, 230. 

Formative letters, or litterae serviles, 
100, 235, 245 sqq. 

Future tense, 127 n. i : futurum exactum, 
3 * 4 . 3 * 8 . 
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Ga*ya, 62 sqq. 

Ge*ez, a. 

Gender of nouns, 409 sqq.: in the con¬ 
nexion of subject and predicate, 

486 sqq. 

Genitive, expression of, 358 sq., 434 
sqq.: epexegetical, 436, 439: sub¬ 
jective, 436,46a : objective, 436, 46a : 
partitive, 436: explanatory, 436 sq.: 
periphrasis for, 439 sqq. 

Gentilic names, 351, 433,432. 

Geographical names connected with a 
genitive, 423. 

Gerund, 125. 

Government of the verb, 379 sqq. 

Gutturals, 29 sq., 3a, 75 sqq., 169 sqq. 

Hafeph-Pathah, 50 sq.: shorter than 

’ Hateph-S*gh 61 , 92, 171. 

Hafeph-Qame?, 51 sq. 

Hateph-S*gh 61 , 50. 

He interrogative, 307, 498 sqq. 

Hebrew language, i, 8 sqq.: remains of 
the literature, 9 sq., 13 sqq.: dialects 
of, 17: resources of, 17: grammatical 
treatment of, 17 sqq.: system of 
writing, 12, 23 sqq. 

Hebrews, 8 sq. 

Helping vowels, 45, 93, 338 sq., 376. 

Himyaritic, a. 

Hiphll, 147 sqq. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 38, 44 sq.: 
compaginis, 263. 

Hithpa'el, 153 sqq.: sometimes governs 
an accusative, 386 sq. 

Hithpa'lel, 156. 

Hithpalpel, 157. 

Holem, 39 sq., 45 sqq. 

Homogeneous consonants, 32: vowels, 

81 sqq. 

Homorganic consonants, 32. 

Hoph'al, 147 sqq. 

I-sounds, 38, 44 sq.: for a, 128, 139, 
* 43 , M 7 . * 46 , * 77 - 

Imperative, 125 sq.: shortened and 
lengthened forms of, 134, 218 : with 
suffixes, 167 sqq.: syntax of, 337 sqq.: 
other tenses and moods used instead 
of it, see under Jussive and Infinitive 
absolute (362). 

Imperfect, the name, 127 N. 1: formation 
and inflexion of, 127 sqq.: shortened 
and lengthened forms of, 131 sqq.: 
with waw consecutive, 135 sqq., 339 
sqq.: with suffixes, 165 sqq.: its 
syntax, 325 sqq., 339 sqq. 

Impersonal construction of rPH, &c., 

483- 

Imprecation, formulae of, 497. 

Indefinite subject, how expressed, 484 sq. 

O O 


Indogermanic languages compared, 3, 
4 sq., 50 N. i, 72 n. 1, 75 N., 91 n. a, 
103, 108, 140, 144 N. 2, 149 n., 157 
N. I, 304, 448 N. 3, 451 N. 2, 461 N. 1, 
464 N. I, 488 N. I, 490 N. 2, 500 N. 2, 
5 II N. 

Infinitive, 124 sqq.: with suffixes, 167 sq.: 
use of the infin. abs., 355 sqq.; as a 
casus adverbialis, 356 sq.; to strengthen 
the idea of the verb, 357 sqq.: in place 
of the finite verb, 301 sqq.: syntax of 
the infin. constr., 363 sqq.: infinitive 
construction continued by a finite verb, 
368: connexion with subject and 
object, 369 sqq. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 399: ac¬ 
cusative as a supposed casus instru- 
mentalis, 485, 480 N. 1. 

Intensification of attributive ideas, 450 
sqq. 

Interjections, 103, 318 sq.: syntax of, 
496. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as marks 
of, 57, 61. 

Interrogative sentences, 330 sq., 498 sqq.: 
disjunctive, 500: indirect, 500 sq.: 
expressing a wish, 502. 

Interrogative words and particles^.98 sqq. 

Involved series of sentences* 533. 

Jussive, 131 sq., 133 sq., 334 sqq.: in 
conditional sentences, 336, 520: purely 
rhythmical jussive forms, 336. 

Kaph veritatis, 395. 

Knhibh, 64. 

Lamentation metre, 15. 

Letters, forms and names of, 23 sqq.: 
final, 25 sq. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 26: majusculae, 
minusculae and suspensae, 28 : spi- 
rantes, 31 sq.: liquidae, 32: qniesci- 
biles, 41, 78 sqq.: incompatibiles, 
102 N. : serviles, 100, 235: compaginis, 
263. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 5. 

Locative, 261 sqq. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mapplq, 42 N. t, 53, 55. 

Maqqeph, 48, 62. 

Masculine as prior gender, 410 sq., 493. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 18 sq. 

Material, expressed by the genitive, 437, 
462. 

Matres lectionis, 41 N. 1. 

Mesa' inscription, 2, 9 sq.: final vowels 
in, 34: -pK = ' 3 b«, 106 n. 1: KH-= 
fcWT, 107 N. i: waw consecutive, 135 
N. 1: the forms DITT^n, &c., 155 ; 
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flDD**, J96 n.; WJJK, J15 N-: fem. 

sing. abs. in H— 233 N. 2; plur. 
masc. inf—, 252 N.3: suffixes, 268 N.: 
the imperfect, 325 N. 3; impf. consec., 
341 N.: article omitted with HW, 430: 
use of the separate pronoun, 460 N. 1 : 
casus pendens, 482 N. 1. 

Metathesis, see Transposition. 

Metheg, 48, 57. 62 sqq., 71, 86 sq., 94, 
138. 

Mil'el and Milra*, 57, 70 sq. 

Mixed forms, 230. 

Moods, expression of, 118, 320 sqq.: 
modus rei repetitae, 327. 

Multiplicatives, 458. 

Nabataean inscriptions, 2. 

Names, proper, 411: with the article, 
422 : with a following genitive, 423. 

Negative sentences, 503 sqq. 

Negatives, 503 sqq.: several in a sen¬ 
tence, 508: affecting a following 
clause, 508 sq. 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 232,4131*. 1. 

Niph'al, 139 sqq. 

Nomen regens and rectum, 258 sq. 

Nota accusativi, 158 sq., 379 sqq. 

Noun-clauses, 376 sqq., 473sq., 474sqq.: 
shortened unusually, 496: negatived 
by pK and *6, 5°3 sqq- : relative, 512. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds of, 
235 sqq.: primitive, 100,231, 235 sq.: 
denominative, 250 sq.: with pro¬ 
nominal suffixes, 265 sqq.: paradigms 
of, 273 sqq.: peculiar forms, 293 sqq.: 
syntax of, 409 sqq.: appellatives, 411 
sq., 422 sq.: nomina unitatis, 414 : 
abstracts, 412 sq. 

Number in the connexion of subject and 
predicate, 486 sqq. 

Number of words iu the Old Testament, 
17 N. 

Numeral adverbs, 458 sq. 

Numerals, 298 sqq.: syntax of, 454 sqq. 

Numerical sayings, 459. 

Numerical signs, 27 sq. 

Ndn paragogicum, 130 sq.: assimilation 
of Nftn, 07, 180 sq.: energicum (de- 
monstrativum, epentheticum), 161 sq.: 
inversum, 28. 

O-sounds, 39, 45 sqq. 

Oaths, formulae of, 497. 

Object, in the accusative, 379 sqq.: in¬ 
troduced by b, 483 sq.: absolute, or 
internal, 384 sq.: remoter obj. ex¬ 
pressed by accusative suffixes, 387. 

Object-clauses, 517 sq. 

Old Hebrew, 6, 8 sqq. 


Onomatopoetica, 4, 101 sq. 

Optative, 334. 

Oratio obiiqua, 517. 

Order of words, 368 N. (chiasmus): in 
noun-clauses, 477 sq.: in verbal-clauses, 
478 sqq.: with the infinitive, 370 sq. 

Ordinal numbers, 302 sq., 457 sq. 

Pa*lel, 156. 

Parallelism, poetic, 14, 500. 

Participles, 138 sq., 326: with suffixes, 
169, 374 sq- 1 syntax of, 372 sqq.: 
passive, 375 sq., 378: participial con¬ 
struction continued by a finite verb, 
379 - 

Particles, 304 sqq. 

Passive, 117sq., 140sq.: probable pas¬ 
sive of Qal, 144,147,152: construction 
of passives, 407 sqq.: expressed by 
means of the active participle, 485 n. i. 

Pathah, 38, 43 sq.: preferred with gut¬ 
turals, 76: furtive, 40, 76, 177 sq.: as 
a helping-vowel, 91, 93 N. 4, 238 sq.: 
in the imperfect of verbs n"b, 220, 
2 23 : in pause for sere or s*gh 61 ,97 sq., 
142 : in Pi*el for §ere, 143. 

Patronymics, 251. 

Pause, 96. 

P^al'al, 156. 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 13. 

Perfect, 118, 120 sqq., 127 N.: withwaw 
consecutive, 135 sqq., 137 sq., 344 
sqq.: with 1 as a narrative tense, 353 
sq.: as a frequentative tense, 345 sq., 
350 sq.: with suffixes, 162 sqq.: syn¬ 
tax of it, 320 sqq.: not precative, 324 
N. 2 : perfectura ‘ confidentiae,’ 324; 
propheticum, 324. 

Permutative, 446 sq. 

Phoenician and Punic language, 2, 11, 
50 N. 1, 106 N. I, 113 N. 2, 135 N. I, 
233 > 2 5 2 •* writing, 6, 34 N. 2. 

Phonetic system, Hebrew, 32. 

Phonetics, 28 sqq. 

Pi’el, 142 sqq. 

PiUel, 156. 

Pilpel, 157. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 460 : of 
the negative, 508. 

Pluperfect, 321 sq.: pluperf. conjunctive, 

324 sq- 

Plural, terminations of, 252 sqq.; double 
plurals, 255: use of, 416 sqq.: con¬ 
struction of, 488 sq.: plural forms of 
prepositions, 314 sq.: plural suffix 
referring to collective singular, 463. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 418 
sq.: its construction, 450: plural of ex¬ 
tension, 417: intensive, 417 sq.: of the 
result or product, 420. 
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Plurals of compound ideas, 420 sq. 
Plurals of names of animals or things, 
construed with the fem. sine., 488. 
Po'el, 155 sq. 

Poetic style, 14. 

Polpal, 157. 

Polysyndeton, 500 n. 1 (a). 

Potential sense ol the imperfect, 330 sq. 
Precative, 334. 

Predicate, without the article, 426 : its 
connexion with the subject, 486 sqq.: 
attracted to the principal idea of a 
compound subject, 492 sq. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 

of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Prepositions, 308 sqq.: prefixed preposi¬ 
tions, 309 sqq.: under the government 
of the verb, 395 sqq,: compound, 

396 sqq- 

Present, expressed by the perfect, 322 sq. 
Preterite, see Perfect 
Pretonic vowels, 85,310,312.. 
Prohibitions, expressed by 7K or tO 
with the jussive orimperf., 329,334*q., 
5 ° 5 * 

Pronominal ideas expressed by substan¬ 
tives, 470 sqq. 

Pronouns, 105 sqq.: syntax of, 459 sqq.: 
personal, 105 sqq., 459 sq.: oblique 
cases of, 461: suffixes, 108 sq.; with 
the verb, 159 sqq.; with the noun, 
265 sqq.; with adverbs, 307 sq.; with 
prepositions, 311 sqq.; referring to 
entire sentences, 463; demonstrative, 
109 sq., 464 sq.; used relatively, 469 
sq.: relative, 113,466sq.: indefinite, 
H3sq.: interrogative, 113 sq., 466: 
reflexive, 461: possessive, 109, 462 : 
as genitive, subjective or objective, 
462: separate pronouns emphasizing 
a suffix, 460 sq. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 28 sqq., 133. 
Prosthesis, 68. 

Pu'al, 143 sq., 145 sqq. 

Pu'lal, 156. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 28. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 40 N. 1. 

Punic, see Phoenician. 

Qal, form and meaning of, 120 sqq.: 

probable passives of, 144,152 sq. 
Qames, 38,42 sq.: its pronunciation, 39: 

Qames impurum, 84. 

Qames-hatuph, 39,47: how distinguish¬ 
ed from Qames, 47 sqq. 

Q^re, 64 sq.: perpetuum, 65. 

Qibbus, 39, 45 sq. 

Quadriliterals, 102 sq.: nouns, 249: 
verbs, 158. 

Quantity of vowels, 38 n. 4. 


Questions, double, 500 sq. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 
Quinqueliterals, 102 sq., 249. 

Radical letters, 99 sq. 

Raphe, 31, 55 - 

Relation of different kinds of weak verbs 
to one another, 225 sq. 

Relative clauses, 511 sqq., 515: after the 
constr. state, 442 sq. 

Relative pronoun, 113,466 sq. 
Repetition of words to express entirety, 
or in a distributive sense, 415 sq.: to 
express the superlative, 453. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 14 sq. 

Roots, 100 sqq. 

Sabean, 2, 6 n. i. 

Samaritan, 2. 

Schema etymologicum, 384 sq. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 41 sq. t 
83 sq. 

Seal-stones, engraved, 10. 

S e gh 61 , 38 sq., 44 sq., 90 sqq.: as a 
helping-vowel, 91, 93, 238: in the 
imperfect of verbs H'v, 216 sq., 
220: with gutturals, 77: before gut¬ 
turals with Qames, 91: in pause for 
§ere in Pi el, 146. ’ 

Segholate forms of nouns, 238 sqq., 
276 sqq. 

Semitic languages, 1 sqq.: their gram¬ 
matical structure, 3 sq.: their relation 
to one another, 3, 7 sq.; and to other 
languages, 4 sq.: their age, 6 sqq. 
Semitic writing, 5 sq. 

Sentences, 473 sqq.: compound, 473, 
481 sqq.: incomplete, 494 sqq.: re¬ 
strictive and intensive, 509: connected 
by Waw, 509 sqq. 

Separating vowels, 183 N., 204 sq. 

Sere, 38, 44 sq.: in pause for s*ghol in 
verbs iVv, 224. 

Servile letters, see Formative letters. 
S*w&, simple and compound, 49 sqq., 
74 sq., 77 sq., 81 sq., i7osq.: medium, 
49 sq., 89 sq.: mobile, 49 sqq., 72,74, 
77,89 sq.: simple, under gutturals, 77, 
170, 178: quiescent (silent, syllable- 
divider), 52, 77, 81 sq., 89. 

Sibilants, 30 sq.: transposition (meta¬ 
thesis) of, 68 sq., 153. 

Silluq, with Soph pasuq, 57. 

Siloam inscription, 10, 34 sq. 
Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 528. 

Singular, distributive, 489. 

Softening of consonants, 69. 

Spirants, 31 sq. 

Square character, 23 sq. 
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Stem-consonants, or radicals, 100 sq. 

Stems, to be distinguished from roots, 
99 sqq. 

Status absolutus of the noon, 358. 

Status constructs, its form, 258 sq.: its 
use, 434 sqq.: wider use of it, 441 sqq.: 
before prepositions, 441 sq.: before 
relative clauses, 443 : with the article, 
432 sq. 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 
377: peculiarities in the representation 
of the subject, 483 sqq.: two subjects 
in a verbal-clause, 485 sq.: construc¬ 
tion of compound subjects, 492 sq. 

Substantive, its connexion with the 
adjective, 448 sqq.: as predicate of 
a noun-clause, 474 sq. 

Suffixes, see Pronoun: their syntax, 462 
sqq.: heavy (or grave) and light, 164, 
270,273 : masculine suffixes referring 
to feminines, 463. 

Superlative, expression of, 452 sq. 

Sureq, 39, 45 so. 

* Surface ’-plurals, 417. 

Syllables, theory of, 84 sqq. 

Syncope, 68, 112 sq., 142, 152: of the 
article, 112 sq.; of the D in* Hiph'll 
and Hoph'al, 147. 

Syriac language, 2. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 82: cf. 
Aramaisms. 

Tell el-Amama tablets, 11. 

Temporal clauses, 322, 340, 353, 528 
sqq.: expressed by infill, constr. with 
a preposition, 530. 

Tenses, 118 sqq.: use of, 320 sqq.: tern- 
pus historicum, 321. 

Text of the Old Testament probably 
derived from a single archetype, 18. 

Titles indicated by the feminine form, 
413 - 

Tone of Hebrew words, 94 sqq.: marks 
of, 56 sq., 60 sq. 


Transition from one person to another, 
483. 

Transposition (metathesis) of conso¬ 
nants, 68 sq., 153. 

U-sounds, 39, 45 sq. 

Verb, 115 sqq.: its syntax, 320 sqq.: its 
government, 379 sqq.: weak verbs, 
119, 178 sqq.: verbs middle £ and 
middle 0 ,120: derivative, see Conju¬ 
gations : denominative, 115,120,141, 
145,149,154: transitive and intransi¬ 
tive, 120, 386: with suffixes, 158 sqq.: 
doubly weak, 226 sqq.: defective, 229 
sq.: verba induendi et exuendi, 387 : 
copiae et inopiae, 387 sq.: with pre¬ 
positions, 395 sqq. 

Verbal-clauses, 473 sq., 478 sqq.: rela¬ 
tive, 512 sqq. 

Verbal ideas under the government of 
the verb, 404 sq.: co-ordinated with 
a verb, 405 sq. 

Verse arrangement of poeticpassages, 15. 

Vocalization of the text, 30 sq.: Baby¬ 
lonian, 40 N., 314 N. 

Vocative with the article, 425. 

Vowel letters, 33 sqq., 41 sq. 

Vowel signs or points, 36 sqq. 

Vowels, 33 sqq., 83 sq., 84 sqq.: firm or 
immovable, 83 sq.: changes in them 
as regards quantity, 87 sqq.: impure, 
84 N. 1. 

Waw adaequationis, 526 N.: apodosis, 
482 : concomitantiae, 510 N. ( 3 ): con¬ 
secutive, 135 sqq.; with the perfect, 
137 sq.; with the imperfect, 136sq.: 
copulative, 317 sq., 509 sqq.: explica¬ 
tive m, 510 N. ( 3 ). 

Weak consonants, 33: K and H, 78 sqq.: 
1 and \ 81 sqq.: weak verbs, 119, 
178 sqq. 

Weakening (or softening) of consonants, 
69. 


M, as a consonant and guttural, 29 sq., 
75 sqq., 7** sqq.: prefers ^afeph- 
S*gh 61 , 78, 128: as a weak sound, 
78 sqq., 190 sqq.: as a vowel letter, 
80: interchanges with H, 1 \ 79 : 
dropped, 80: prosthetic, 68: virtually 
doubled, 175 sq. 

'J^M, 3 ”. 4 6 3 > 464 N. 1. 

In. 3*7.49® «!-. 5*7- 
tM, 307 . 3*6. 

'TTIN, preposition with suffixes, 316. 


woe! 318: a negative, 506. 

T«. 496. 

P«. fN. 477. 5«>3. 5°S *q- 
» 329» 5°3> 505 . 

-5>n, 315 . 39 ® *q- 

D'ri^»K, 433,450,488. 

DM to be distinguished from ^ 

in desiderative clauses, 502 sq.: in 
conditional clauses, 521 sqq.: DK in 
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doable questions, 500: as a particle 
of asseveration, 497 sq. 

* 1 $ . 5 ° 9 - 

'©’It, as a relative pronoun, 113, 466 
sqq., 511 sqq.: as a conjunction, §157 ,c, 
$ 158, § 164. d, § 165. b, § 166. b: 

S V "! ' 

HX, the nota accusativi, 311 sq., 379- 
383: the preposition, 311. 

prno *nx, 70 sq. 

3, the preposition, 309, 31a sq., 398sqq.: 
a essentiae, 398: partitive, 399: pretii, 
399: instrumental, 399 sq. 
pa, preposition with suffixes, 315 sq. 
*lb? , to negative an infinitive, 368. 

toa. 314. 

DI, 5 <> 9 - 

pm, 70. 

DW, 420. 

n, with Mappiq, 53,55,80sq.: as a weak 
letter, 80 sq.: interchanges with 1 and \ 
81: as a mere vowel letter, 30, 33 sq., 
80 sq., 8a, 216 sq. 

H, the article, no sqq., 434 sqq. 

H interrogative, 307, 498 sqq. 

H_, the termination of the cohortative 
and imperative, 13a, 134: in the 
noun, 233 sq., a6o sqq., 377. 
fcttn (X'H), 65, 107 sq.: how different 
from HI, 464: WH and HJ to empha¬ 
size a question, 465, 501. 

JTn (and njn), 63, 173 sq., a 30 : with 
the participle, 377: with b before an 
infinitive, 365 sq.: as the copula, 477. 
one day, 438. 
t6n in assertions, 499. 

199.359 sq- 

jn if, 524- 

fn, nan, 308,494 sq. 

357 - 

I , as a vowel letter, 35 N. 1, 33 sqq., 
41 sq., 45 sq., 81 sqq., 84 sq.: as a 
firm consonant in the verb, 310, 315. 

1 (•}), see Waw copulative, consecutive, 
* 8cc. 


rprn as a prophetic formula, 349 sq. 

as a narrative formula, 340 sq. 

P with the perfect, 133: with the im¬ 
perfect, 130 sq. 

m, flfcft, 109 sq., 464 sq.: as a relative 
pronoun, 469 sq. 

demonstrative, no : relative, 469 sq. 

n, virtually doubled, 76. 

PPn (see .TH), 338. 

TT v TT 

with the imperfect, 336. 

\ as a vowel letter, 25 N. 1, 33 sqq., 39 
sqq., 81 sqq.: pronunciation, 81 sq., 
128 N. 1. 

rrfi"P, 65: how pronounced with prefixes, 

T 3ii: rrixn* rim, 423. 

^,464. T ‘ 

477 : with suffixes, 307 sq. 

3, with suffixes, 313: its meaning, 309, 

’ 394 sq-, 476 N., 513. 

1 PX 3 . 526 sq. 

v 

'3, corroborative, 525: as a conjunction, 

§ 157* § 158, § 159- <** "» 5 i6 3» 

§ 164.*/, § 166. £. 

DX ' 3 , 527. 

|3-^’3, 5 i8n. 3 . 

bb, with a negative, 504: in connexion 
with substantives, 381, 431 sq., 492 : 
with participles, 378 sq. 

3*3- 

b, preposition, 125, 309 sqq.: with suf¬ 
fixes, 312: its meanings, 309, 400: 
as the sign of the dative, 400: intro¬ 
ducing the object, 383 sq.: as the sign 
of the genitive, 439 sqq.: with the 
passive, and passive ideas, 409: Lamed 
auctoris, 440; inscriptions, 400 sq.: 
distributive, 415 sq.: with the infini¬ 
tive, 364 sqq. 

t6, 305, 503 sq., 506 sqq.: in prohibi¬ 
tions, 329: with the jussive, 324sq.: 
- that... not, 531. 

^J, 5® a sq., 521 sq., 524. 

('$>). 5 aI sq-. 5*4- 

3*1.500. 

to|», 3*4- 
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Snb (in poetry, for^ and Dn^), 312 N. 3. 
180 sq. 

D, as preformative in participles, 143, 
147: preformative in nouns, 245 gqq.; 
afformative, 248. 

•D for HD, 70, 113 sq. 

•0,«* JO. 

HO, 7°> “3 sq-, 466, 496. 

113 sq., 466 : JJ-P *9, 502. 

}9, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 314: 
its meanings, 401 sq.: with the com¬ 
parative, 450 sqq. 

}, see NGn. 

«?, 3*9, 334, 337- 

■tirwt 3to;,95. 

fnj, 181. 

a'ap, rf3'2p, with suffixes, 315 sq. 


P, its pronunciation, 30: virtually dou¬ 
bled, 76. 

*TJf, preposition with suffixes, 316. 

preposition, 308, 402 sq., 518 sq.: 
with suffixes, 316. 

"D$J, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 316. 
'fipy, 300 N. a. 

"}B, conjunction, 508. 

JjJB, used as a model of conjugation, 
19, 117N., 119. 

hark, 492. 

1, 30, 32 : doubled, 78. 

&, its pronunciation, 30 sq. 

'??> relative pronoun, 113. 

H—, H—, the feminine termination, 
232 sqq., 259. 
nnn with suffixes, 316. 
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ENGLISH AND ROMAN LA W. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, with 
an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus 
and Lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis Brown, D.D., 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
and G. A. Briggs, D.D. Parts I-X. Small 4to, as. 6 d. each. 

Thesaurus Syriacus: collegerunt Quatremfcre, Bernstein, Lorsbach, 
Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, S.T.P. 

Vol. L containing Fasciculi I-V, sm. fol., 5 l. 5a. 

Yol. II, completing the work, containing Fasciculi VT-X, 82 . Sm. 

A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, founded upon the above. 

Edited by Mrs. Margoliouth. Parts I-III. Small 4to, 8s. 6 d. net each. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts. 

A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac as spoken 
by the Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain 
of Mosul. By A. J. Maclean, M.A., F.R.G.S. Small 4to, 15s. 

An English-Swahili Dictionary. By A. C. Madan, M. A. Second 
Edition , Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6 d. net. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Etymologically and Philologically 
arranged, with special reference to cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A., K.C.I.E.; with the collaboration of 
Prof. E. Leumann, Ph.D.; Prof. C. Cappeller, Ph.D.; and other scholars. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. Cloth, bevelled edges, 32. 13a. 6 d.; 
half-morocco, 4/. 4s. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. By H. G. Liddell, D.D., and 

Robert Scott, D.D. Eighth Edition , Revised. 4to. i 2 . 16 s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, LittD. Third 
Edition. 4to. 2 2 . 4 s. 
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Index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

- Enquiry concerning 

the Human Understanding , and an 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals. Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Leibniz. The Monadology and 

other Philosophical Writings. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, 


by Robert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

Look©, An Essay Concern - 

ing Human Understanding. By John 
Locke. Collated, and Annotated, 
with Prolegomena, Biographical, 
Critical, and Historic, by A. Camp¬ 
bell Fraser, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 
a vols. 8vo. 11 . 1 as. 

Lotze’s Logic , in Three Books 

—of Thought, of investigation, and 
of Knowledge. English Translation; 
edited by B. Bosanquet. M.A. 
Second Edition, a vols. Cr. 8vo. 1 as. 

- Metaphysic. in Three 

Books—Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. English Translation; 
edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Second Edition, a vols. Cr. 8vo. 1 as. 

Martineau. Types of Ethical 

Theory. By James Martineau, D.D. 
Third Edition, a vols. Cr. 8vo. 15 s. 

- A Study of Religion: 

its Sources and Contents. Second Edition. 
a vols. Cr. 8vo. 15*. 

Selby-Bigge. British Moral¬ 
ists. Selections from Writers prin¬ 
cipally of the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A. 
a vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Spinoza. A Study in the 

Ethics of Spinoza. By Harold H. 
Joachim. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Wallace. Lectures and Essays 

on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. 
Edited, with a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction,byEdwardCainl, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L. 8vo, with a Portrait. 1 as. 6d. 
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Balfour. The Natural History 

of the Musical Bow. A Chapter in the 
Developmental History of Stringed 
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Primitive Types. By Henry Balfour, 
M.A. Royal 8vo, paper covers. 
4s. 6 d. 


Chambers. A Handbook of 

Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. 
By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Fourth 
Edition , in 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
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De Bary. Comparative A na¬ 
tomy of the Vegetative Organs qf the 
Phanerogams and Ferhs. By Dr. A. 
de Bary. Translated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., and D. H. Scott, M. A. 
Royal 8yo. a as. 6 d. 

- Comparative Morpho¬ 
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Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco. a2s. 6 d. 

- Lectures on Bacteria. 

By Dr. A. de Bary. Second Im¬ 
proved Edition. Translated and re¬ 
vised by the same. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Fischer. The Structure and 

Functions of Bacteria. By Alfred 
Fischer. Translated into English 
by A. Coppen Jones. Royal 8vo, 
with Twenty-nine Woodcuts. 
8s. 6 d. 

Goebel. Outlines of Classifi¬ 
cation and Special Morphology qf Plants. 
By Dr. E. Goebel. Translated by 
H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by 
Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
ais. 

- Organography of Plants , 

especially of the ArchegonkUae and Sper- 
maphyta . By Dr. K. Goebel. Autho¬ 
rized English Edition, by Isaac 
Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Part I, General Organography. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, ias. 6 d. 

Mian and Hammond. The 

Structure and Life-History qf the 
Harlequin Fly (Chironomus ). By L. C. 
Miall, F.R.S., and A. R. Hammond, 
F.L.S. 8vo. With 130 Illustra¬ 
tions. 7 s. 6 d. 


Pfeffer. The Physiology of 

Plants. A Treatise upon the Metabolism 
and Sources qf Energy in Plante. By 
Prof. Dr. W. Pfeffer. Second fully 
Revised Edition, translated and 
edited by Alfred J. Ewart, D.Sc., 
Ph D., F.L.S. Part I. Royal 8vo, 
half-morocco. 28s. 

Prestwioh. Geology — Chemi¬ 
cal , Physical , and StratigraphicaL By 
Sir Joseph Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S. 
In two Volumes. Royal 8vo. 6 is. 

Sachs. A History of Botany. 
Translated by H. E. F. Garnsey, 
M.A. Revised by I. Bayley Balfonr, 
M.A*,M.D.,F.R.S. Crown8vo. 10s. 

Solms-Laubaeh. Fossil Bot¬ 
any. Being an Introduction to Palaeo- 
phytdogy from the Standpoint qf the 
Botanist. By H. Graf zu Solms- 
Laubach. Translated and revised 
by the same. Royal 8vo, half¬ 
morocco, 18 s. 
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